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Looking    Forward. 

The  opening  of  a  New  Year  calls  into  activity  that 
natural  anxiety  attaching  to  all  matters  personal  or 
general  in  which  change  is  an  important  factor,  and 
quickens  that  peculiar  desire  to  pry  into  the  future,  and 
to  forecast  the  course  of  events  hidden  from  the  wisest  and 
best  of  us. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  institution  like  the  British 
Dental  Assoication,  the  inevitable  process  of  change  is 
likely  to  be  more  active  than  in  an  older  body  which  has 
been  moulded  and  shaped  by  the  long  pressure  of  time  and 
circumstances,  and  this  is  especially  true  now  that  our 
Association  has  arrived  at  a  stage  when  strength  can  be 
expended  in  the  direction  of  change  and  when  change 
may  mean  growth  and  developnient,  while  its  absence 
may  mean  stagnation  and  decay.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  may  be  well  to  try  and  take  a  survey  of  the 
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work  before  us,  so  that,  as  far  as  human  prescience  can 
serve,  we  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  hint  at  what  we 
most  desire. 

Like  all  past  years,  1S82  has  left  a  residuum  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  year  to  come.  Thus  in  our  present 
issue  we  still  find  ourselves  using  the  materials  supplied 
by  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  August  last  Every 
paper  read  on  that  occasion  had  a  character  and  value 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  therefore  the  Representative  Board 
has  resolved  to  reprint  them  from  the  Journal  in  the  form  of 
a  complete  volume.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  publish 
a  paper  on  Dental  Literature,  by  Mr.  Oakley  Coles,  which 
in  our  opinion  will  prove  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  for  with  it  is  a  catalogue  of 
Dental  Literature,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  future 
student  in  directing  him  to  those  sources  of  information 
which  are  so  frequently  wanted  for  reference,  but  often 
are  so  hard  to  find.  It  is  hoped  that  the  experiment  of 
publishing  these  Transactions  may  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  members.  Our  pages  are  always  open  to  whatever 
opinions  are  held  on  this  or  any  other  Association  ques- 
tion, provided  they  be  expressed  in  a  moderate  manner 
suited  for  publication. 

The  effort  to  establish  a  Benevolent  Fund  in  connection 
with  the  Association  is  another  subject  which  might  well 
engage  the  attention  of  all  its  members,  and  elicit  the 
expression  of  various  opinions  in  oiur  pages. 

The  account  published  in  our  December  number  of  a 
deputation  from  the  British  Medical  Association  urging 
upon  the  Privy  Council  the  importance  of  immediate  l^sla- 
tion  on  *'  Medical  Education  and  the  granting  of  diplomas," 
indicates  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  our  Association.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Medical 
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Acts,  one  gentleman,  representing  the  Association  of  Sur- 
geons practising  Dental  Surgery,  argued  for  a  prohibitory 
enactment  which  would  deprive  the  licentiate  in  dental  sur- 
gery of  the  right  to  assume  the  description  to  which  he  is 
clearly  entitled  by  the  terms  of  his  diploma,  as  well  as  by  the 
guarantee  of  proficiency  afforded  by  a  long  and  expensive 
course  of  study  and  a  critical  examination.    Another  gentle- 
man, who  is  an  active  member  of  the  Medical  Councilj 
ui^ed  the  management  of  dental  affairs  by  a  distinct  Board 
apart  from  the  Medical  Council.     In  other  words,  a  clean 
separation  of   the  Dental   from    the   Medical  profession. 
That  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  were  not  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  may  not  pre- 
vent efforts  being  made  to  embody  these  views  in  any  new 
Medical  Bill  which  may  be  brought  before  Parliament,  and 
it  will  require  the  combined  attention  and  influence  of  all 
members  of  the  Association  successfully  to  combat  those 
efforts.   Every  member  should  refer  back  to  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  question,  to  the  right  of  use  of  the  term  Surgeon 
Dentist  as  established  in  the  case  of  Ladd  v,  Gould,  and  to 
its  further  confirmation  by  the  terms  of  the  diploma  of  the 
LD.S.    Also    to    the   nature  of   the   dental    curriculum 
and    examination,  and    its    inseparable  connection    with 
medicine  and  surgery ;  to  the  support  which  we  received 
from  the  various  licensing  corporations  when  our  Bill  was 
before  Parliament,  and  to  the  voluntary  manner  in  which 
the  Medical  Council  altered  the  Bill,  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  superintending  dental  education  and  registra- 
tion ;  and  how  dental  education  was  thus  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Medical  profession,  the  authorities  of  which  are  now 
responsible  for  its  extent  and  quality.    The  change  of  ad- 
ministration is  stated  to  be  desirable  on  the  grounds  of 
efficiency  and  economy.     No  doubt  the  administration  of 
the  Dentists'  Act  might  have  been  far  more  efficient  and 
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economical,  but  as  both  the  inefficiency  and  sad  extrava- 
gance were  not  the  necessary  results  of  the  position,  they 
must  fairly  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  forethought  in  the 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  its 
advisers.  Alienation  and  degradation  are  rather  rough 
remedies  for  administrative  blunders  which  might  have 
been  prevented  and  which  need  not  be  repeated. 

But,  however  plausibly  the  proposed  changes  may  be 
advocated,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  oppose 
them  as  being  unnecessary  and  premature,  seeing  that  the 
new  state  of  things  has  not  had  a  long,  and  certainly  has 
not  yet  had  a  fair,  trial.  The  very  lavish  expenditure  of 
the  money  derived  from  dental  registration  is  a  question 
which  must  attract  the  attention  of  the  General  Council^ 
which  we  trust,  *ere  long,  to  see  treated  with  business-like 
care,  more  particular  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  will  afford  the  Executive  an 
opportunity  of  improving  the  general  arrangements  of  our 
annual  gatherings,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  members  at  large  may  be  induced  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  And  although  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  at  a  general  meeting  may  be  limited^ 
yet  many  a  project  may  be  so  discussed  and  matured  by 
correspondence  in  our  columns  as  to  take  up  but  a  short 
time  for  settlement  at  a  general  meeting. 

The  change  of  office-bearers  is  a  question  which  has 
already  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the  recent  resignation 
of  the  Editorship  of  the  Journal  by  Mr.  Coleman  and  Dr.. 
Walker  should  be  a  warning  to  us  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  time  of  life  when  voluntary  effort  can  be  continued 
for  any  cause,  however  cherished  and  important  it  may  be^ 
Younger  men  must  be  prepared  in  their  turn  to  make  some 
of  the  same  self-sacrifice  which  their  seniors  have  made  for 
them.    We  trust  that  the  roughest  and  hardest  part  of  our 
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task  may  soon  be  past,  and  then  we  must  be  prepared  to 
relieve  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and 
leave  them  to  well-earned  rest.  This  is  a  subject  which 
should  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all  during  the  coming 
jrear. 

A  reference  to  the  papers  in  the  Transactions  will  show 
that  the  field  for  experimental  research  and  philosophical 
speculation  is  far  from  exhausted ;  the  interesting  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Bowman  Macleod  and  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Canton  show  that  problems  of  scientific  interest  and  prac- 
tical importance  await  solution  even  in  our  own  so-called 
limited  sphere  of  operations,  while  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper 
seems  to  assure  us  that  the  common-sense  of  the  pro- 
fession generally  will  keep  us  within  what  we  intuitively 
feel  to  be  our  legitimate  sphere  of  practice.  But  a  few 
months  will  pass  away  when  fresh  calls  will  be  made  on 
our  experimenters  and  observers  to  unfold  to  us  some  of 
the  results  of  their  labours,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the 
high  expectations  raised  by  our  success  last  year  may  be 
more  than  realised.  Although  education  may  do  much  for 
the  individual  in  making  him  an  able  and  scrupulous 
practitioner,  its  best  results  are  shown  in  the  amount  of 
exact  knowledge  it  may  add  to  our  present  store,  and 
through  the  rational  suggestions  by  which  it  may  direct  us 
in  the  paths  of  inquiry. 

The  publication  of  the  Register  for  1883,  will  enable  the 
Association  to  detect  those  who  may  have  recently  usurped 
our  professional  titles  and  thus  laid  themselves  open  to 
interference  by  this  Association,  and  although  our  first 
attempt  at  litigation  has  proved  in  one  respect  a  failure, 
still  we  shall  not  have  much  cause  for  discontent  if  we 
check  such  practices  without  legal  proceedings.  The  petty 
methods  of  evading  the  operations  of  the  Dentists*  Act 
which  come  to  light  will  cease  to  annoy  us  so  soon  as  by 
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combination  and  strict  professional  conduct  we  teach  the 
public  that  all  such  schemes  are  only  so  many  shifts  made 
by  the  dishonest  and  incompetent  to  impose  upon  the  igno- 
rant and  credulous. 

In  our  January  number  of  1882,  we  published  a  list  of 
gentlemen  who  had  kindly  promised  contributions  during 
the  past  year.  We  venture  to  suggest  to  many  of  those 
gentlemen  that  in  the  coming  year  they  have  still  an  op- 
portunity to  redeem  their  promises,  either  by  contributing 
directly  to  our  pages,  or  by  preparing  matter  for  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


Midland  Counties'  Branch. 

Ik  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council^  a  general 
meeting  of  members  and  associates  of  the  Branch,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  February  3rd,  at  six  o'clock,  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Peter  Street,  Manchester,  near  the  Central 
Station. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  by  the  President  (R.  E.  Stewart,  Esq.). 

This  meeting  is  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion upon  any  professional  subject  that  members  may  desire  to 
bring  forward. 

Any  member  who  may  be  prepared  to  read  a  short  paper,  or 
who  may  wish  to  introduce  matter  for  discussion,  is  invited  to 
send  intimation  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary  ist. 

Should  this  meeting  be  well  attended,  the  Council  will  be  en- 
couraged to  arrange  for  further  opportunities  of  the  same  kind 

during  the  year. 

W.  H.  Waite, 

lo^  Oxford  Street^  Liverpool.  Hon,  Secretary, 


Scottish  Branch. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Branch,  held  at  30,  Cham- 
bers Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  ult,  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British  Dental  Association 
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Stating  that  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Association  admitted 
the  Scottish  as  an  affiliated  Branch,  and  approved  of  the  Byelaws 
iriiich  had  been  submitted  to  it  by  the  said  Branch. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Branch  should  be 
held  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  it  should  be  held  in  the  month  of. 
March  next,  if  possible  on  the  same  day  as  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Odonto-Chirurgical  Society,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Walter  Campbell  (Dundee),  Alexander  Smyth  (Glasgow), 
A-  Wilson,  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  was  appointed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Any  member  who  may  be  disposed  to  favour  the  meeting  with 
a  Demonstration,  or  with  a  Communication  on  a  subject  connected 
with  the  Social,  Legal,  or  Ethical  interests  of  the  profession, 
should  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  necessary  arrange* 

ments. 

Wm.  Bowman  Macleod, 

Hon,  Secretary, 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


On  some  Scientific  Problems  of  Dental  Surgery. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  TOMES,  F.R.S  * 
It  is  a  reproach  of  long  standing  that  the  method  and  practice 
of  medicine  are  unscientific,  and  that  they  are  merely  empirical, 
whilst  the  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  early  days  of  the 
separation  between  medicine  proper  and  surgery  in  their  turn 
looked  down  upon  the  surgeons  as  even  less  scientific  than  them- 
selves. It  was  not  long  before  the  surgeons  made  such  strides  in 
their  art  that  they  could  claim  full  equality  with  the  physician,  as 
rendering  useful  service  to  their  patients ;  but,  more  particularly 
where  handicraft  forms  an  important  element  in  treatment,  there 
long  lingered  a  tendency  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  so- 
called  "  practical "  and  the  "  scientific  "  man,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  latter.  Other  and  far  abler  pens  than  mine  have  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  which  underlies  such  distinctions  by  pointing  out  that 
** scientific"  knowledge  differs  from  any  other  knowledge  in  no 
respect  but  in  that  a  rigorous  accuracy  of  fact  is  demanded,  and 
vague  beliefs  incapable  of  proofs  are  rejected ;  so  that  to  say  a 

*  Read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Liverpool, 
August  26th,  1882. 
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\  I  word  against  science  in  our  practice  is  simply  to  plead  the  advan- 
tages of  ignorance.  The  immense  triumphs  which  have  been 
achieved  by  modem  surgery,  triumphs  which  are  being  added  to 
every  day,  are  the  outcome  of  the  pursuit  of  more  rigorously 
scientific  methods^  and  if  we  in  our  specialty  of  dental  surgery 
would  advance  likewise,  we  can  only  hope  to  do  so  by  following 
a  similar  course. 

So  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  prelude,  in  order  to  remove 
any  impression  that  might  exist  that  "  scientific  problems "  lead 
to  no  practical  result  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  review  of  recent 
dental  literature  brings  sadly  into  prominence  the  lack  of  true 
scientific  spirit  amongst  our  workers ;  it  is  voluminous  enough^  it 
is  positive  enough,  but  the  voluminousness  and  the  positiveness 
/  alike  are  the  outcome  of  insufficient  observation,  insufficient  ex- 
periment, and  insufficient  exactitude  of  thought  Take  for  example 
the  discussion  as  to  those  physical  qualities  of  gold  which  we  term 
cohesiveness  and  non-cohesiveness,  or  take  the  much  discussed 
questions  arising  out  of  amalgams  and  their  defects ;  and  of  all 
that  has  been  written  there  is  not  one  hundredth  part  which  is 
worth  reading,  or  which  can  possibly  carry  conviction  to  any  one's 
mind  It  is  always,  "  I  am  siu-e,"  "  I  have  all  my  life  known," 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  very  rarely  an  experiment,  or 
statistics,  or  anj^hing  convincing.  And  when  we  have  statistics 
or  experiments,  they  are  too  often  such  as  to  demonstrate  by 
internal  evidence  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them. 
In  this  depressing  state  of  things  it  has  seemed  worth  while, 
although  having  little  in  the  way  of  research  to  communicate,  to 
formulate  exactly  what  we  want  and  need  to  know  about  some  of 
the  conditions  we  are  most  often  called  upon  to  treat,  namely 
about  alveolar  abscess  and  its  causes. 

Surgeons,  and  physicians  too,  are  at  the  present  time  largely  en- 
gaged in  investigating  what  is  termed  the  *'  gefm  theory  of  disease," 
and  this  has,  as  you  all  know,  a  most  practical  bearing  upon  treat- 
ment. That  aspect  of  the  question  which  mainly  concerns  us 
may  be  broadly  put  thus ;  whether  certain  morbid  conditions  can 
and  do  arise  within  the  body  itself,  or  whether  they  are  imported 
from  without,  in  the  form  of  germs  or  what  not  It  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  to  here  attempt  to  give  any  outline  of  the 
basis  upon  which  antiseptic  surgery  rests,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  my  hearers  of  some  few  of  those  experiments  and  obser- 
vations which  bear  most  directly  upon  the  problem  before  us. 
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It  is  thoroughly  well  established  that  organic  fluids  or  tissues, 
though  eminently  susceptible  of  decomposition,  do  not  undergo 
putrefactive  decomposition  without  the  help  of  organisms,  bacteria 
and  micrococci,  which  grow  in  them,  and  act  apparently  as  fer- 
ments. If  these  are  excluded,  as  they  are  from  an  aseptic  flask, 
or  are  killed  by  boiling,  as  is  the  case  of  tinned  meat  and  veget- 
ables, no  putrefaction  takes  place:  According  to  Dr.  Ogston 
micrococci  do  not  produce  putrefaction,  and  flourish  best  when 
temoved  from  the  air ;  on  the  other  hand  bacteria  cause  stinking 
putrefactions. 

Portions  of  tissues  cut  from  animals  just  killed,  and  passed,  with 
full  antiseptic  precautions,  into  an  a  septic  flask,  may  be  kept  fresh 
for  an  unlimited  time ;  and  this  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
gemis  of  micrococci  and  bacteria  do  not  circulate  in  healthy  blood, 
and  do  not  exist  in  healthy  organs.     But  introduce  a  trace  of 
dust  into  the  flask,  and  the  whole  contents  at  once  putrefy,  whilst 
the  putrid  fluid  is  found  to  swarm  with  organisms.     So  also  the 
discharges  from  a  wound  kept  aseptic  do  not  putrefy,  and  the 
patients  do  not  get  pyemia  or  septicaemia,  except  through  the 
failure  of  the  antiseptic  precautions.     Another  most  instructive 
experiment  is  being  performed  every  day  on  a  large  scale.     In  the 
south  of  Europe  the  castration  of  male  animals  is  efiected  by  an 
operation  termed  ^'  bistoumage ;"  roughly  speaking  this  consists  of 
twisting  the  testis  upon  the  spermatic  cord,  so  that  without  any 
exposure  to  external  influences  at  all  it  is  killed,  and  instead  of 
putrefying  it  withers  away.     This  portion  of  tissue,  killed  by  the 
severance  of  its  vessels  is  analogous  to  the  pulp  of  a  tooth 
which  has  been  killed  by  a  blow,  to  which  I  shall  revert     But 
Professor  Chaveau  has  carried  this  experiment  farther;  he  has 
introduced  bacteria  into  the  veins   of  animals  upon  whom  bis- 
toumage was  about  to  be  performed,  with  the  result  of  bringing 
about  the  decomposition  of  the  killed  testis,  which  then  became 
the  cause  of  profuse  suppuration;  so  that  the  proof  is  in  this  case 
exceedingly  complete  that  a  portion  of  tissue  may  be  devitalised 
without  decomposing  and  without  setting  up  inflammation  around 
it  to  any  material  extent  so  long  as  it  is  not  exposed  to  external 
influences;  but  once  introduce  septic  organisms  into  it,  even  by  way 
of  the  circulation,  and  this  happy  result  is  no  longer  attainable. 

One  might  multiply  examples  of  this  fact  to  any  extent,  but  I 
will  merely  remind  you  that  surgeons,  in  subcutaneous  operations, 
have  for  years  availed  themselves  of  the  immunity  from  subsequent 
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ill-resolts  afforded  by  die  avoidance  of  any  exposure  to  outside 
contamination.  In  septicaemia,  micrococci  may  generally  be  de- 
tected  in  the  blood,  as  they  also  may  in  several  morbid  condi- 
tions which  do  not  concern  us  now. 

It  some  time  ago  occurred  to  me  that  we  had,  in  the  numerous 
cases  of  abscess  which  come  before  us,  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing, to  considerable  advantage,  the  share  which  organisms  take  in 
these  productions,  but  I  have  not  since  been  able  to  make  my  ob- 
servations sufficiently  numerous  to  draw  any  general  principles 
from  them.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  literature  on  the  subject 
of  the  connection  of  organisms  with  dental  abscess,  with  the 
exception  of  allusions  to  alveolar  abscess  in  a  report  by  Dr. 
Ogston  {British  Medical  Jaumali'h/Lajc^i^  1881).  He  found  micro- 
cocci and  bacteria  in  the  pus  from  alveolar  abscesses  ;  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  he  found  organisms  in  the  pus  of  all  acute  abscesses 
which  he  examined,  but  did  not  find  them  in  that  of  "  cold " 
abscesses.  We  are  not  told  in  his  paper  of  what  nature  the  alveolar 
abscesses  examined  were,  whether  acute  or  chronic.  Amongst  the 
many  important  results  in  Dr.  Ogston's  report,  which  will  repay  the 
most  careful  study,  is  this :  that  injection  into  animals  of  pus  which 
contained  no  micrococci  produced  no  result,  but  that  of  pus  con- 
taining micrococci,  or  of  micrococci  artificially  cultivated,  always 
produced  abscess,  though  if  thoroughly  carbolised  it  did  not  do  so. 

The  pulp  chamber  of  a  tooth  is  a  cavity  which,  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  caries,  is  absolutely  isolated  from  external  influences, 
and  has  but  one  channel  into  it,  namely,  its  apical  foramen :  even 
after  the  occiurence  of  caries  it  can  be  tolerably  easily  and  com- 
pletely closed.  And  hence  it  is  a  particularly  favourable  place  for 
investigations  of  this  nature,  and,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  lead 
to  results  of  wide  application. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Underwood  and  Milles  that 
bacteria  are  to  be  found  within  the  substance  of  carious  dentine, 
and  this  fact  remains  established,  whatever  view  may  ultimately  be 
adopted  as  to  the  extent  of  their  influence  upon  the  morbid 
process.  The  observation  that  bacteria  are  not  to  be  found  within 
healthy  dentine,  which,  therefore,  even  in  the  absence  of  enamel, 
constitutes  an  efficient  barrier,  and  that  they  are  to  be  found  in 
carious  dentine,  is  one  that  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
present  inquiry. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  may  consider  alveolar  abscess  as 
occurring  under  three  sets  of  conditions : — i.  Where  the  pulp  of 
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a  tooth  has  been  somewhat  nearly  approached  by  caries,  a  filling 
has  been  inserted,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  an  uncertain  time,  the 
tooth  pulp  is  found  to  be  dead  and  decomposed.  2.  Where 
the  pulp  has  been  killed  by  a  blow,  with  no  breach  in  the  hard 
tissues  of  the  tooth.  3.  Where  after  removal  of  the  debris  of 
the  pulp,  and  filling  or  dressing  of  the  roots,  abscess  recurs  after 
the  lapse  of  considerable  time,  and  without  failure  of  the  filling. 

I  have  placed  first  death  of  the  pulp  as  a  sequence  to  caries 
and  filling  of  the  tooth,  because  the '  problem  there  involved  is  a 
simple  one,  and  also  because  I  have  more  positive  evidence  to 
<^er  upon  this  set  of  conditions,  than  upon  the  others. 

I  have  purposely  excluded  all  observations  upon  cases  in  which 
an  alveolar  abscess  had  already  broken,  because  in  these  there 
was  a  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  gum,  through  which 
the  germs  might  have  entered.  Of  cases  in  which  I  was  able  to 
open  up  the  pulp  chamber,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  abscess,  I 
have  only  met  with  six  since  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  subject,  and  in  every  one  of  these  six  I  found  the  offensive 
fluid  debris  to  contain  bacteria  and  micrococci.  But  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  be  certain  whether  micrococci  are  or  are 
not  present,  as  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  granular  matter 
which  renders  their  discrimination  less  certain  than  that  of  the 
rod-shaped  forms.  As  I  have  before  mentioned  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  their  presence,  seeing  that  carious  dentine  affords 
a  home  for  them,  and  that  there  may  have  even  been  a  minute 
actual  exposure  of  the  pulp.  But  it  is  a  question  of  great  interest, 
and  of  practical  importance  too,  to  discover,  if  possible,  what 
share  the  organisms  have  had  in  provoking  the  inflammation  of 
the  pulp  which  has  preceded  its  death,  and  in  the  subsequent 
changes  in  the  way  of  its  decomposition. 

In  the  admirably  clear  lecture  of  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson 
on  Inflammation  (reported  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
April,  18S2),  it  is  related  as  proven  that  in  the  cornea,  its  epithe- 
lium being  damaged,  an  inflammation  springs  up  which  is  due  to 
the  entrance  of  germs  and  their  multiplication  in  its  substance ; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  these  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
early  extraction  of  the  tooth  has,  for  some  reason  or  other,  been 
resorted  to,  and  we  get  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  pulp  prior 
to  its  entire  death,  we  always  find  that  the  point  of  inflammation 
and  disintegration  corresponds  to  the  point  of  complete  or  approx- 
imate exposure,  and  that  a  stinking  decomposition  has  been  set 
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up  at  thb  point,  while  the  rest  of  the  pulp  is  alive,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  healthy,  beyond  this  sone  of  inflammation.  So 
far  it  looks  as  though  something  getting  in  had  done  it,  as  though 
microzymes  had  entered,  and  the  inflammation  were  comparable 
to  that  in  a  cornea  of  which  the  surface  had  been  damaged;  actual 
observations  on  the  presence  of  bacteria  at  this  stage  are,  however 
wanting,  and  they  are  much  needed.  I  have  only  a  single  obser- 
vation to  record,  in  which  I  found  the  bacteria  abundant 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  well  insists, 
the  view  that  all  inflammations  are  due  to  organisms  is  quite 
untenable,  and  inflammation  may  spring  up  at  once  in  a  part 
which  has  been  subject  to  damage,  without  the  possibility  of  the 
entrance  of  germs  j  so  that  we  are  by  no  means  driven  to  the 
absolute  conclusion  that  the  bacteria  which  I  found  were  the 
causes  of  the  inflammation.  But  these  inflammations  which  are 
the  result  of  physiological  "  damage  "  to  a  part,  elsewhere  come  to 
a  kindly  ending.  In  his  own  words  "  an  uncomplicated  inflam- 
mation is  neither  reproductive  nor  infective,  neither  benign  nor 
malignant ;  if  it  has  any  tendency  it  is  to  leave  off*  as  soon  as 
the  occasion  for  it  passes."  Therefore  the  tooth  pulp,  supposing 
that  it  really  has  inflamed  before  its  death,  should  not  on  that 
account  give  rise  to  products  capable  of  poisoning  the  parts  about 
the  apical  foramen. 

At  page  293,  he  says,  "I  endeavoured  to  show,  on  the  ground 
of  experiment,  that  the  only  inflammations  to  which  minute 
organisms  stand  in  relation  are  those  which,  from  their  proved 
dependence  on  previously  existing  inflammation,  may  be  properly 
termed  secondary  or  infective ;  and  consequently  that  the  organ- 
isms in  question  were  not  so  much  mischief-makers  as  mischief- 
spreaders."  That  is  to  say,  although  an  inflammation  may  come 
into  existence  without  their  aid,  their  presence  communicates  to 
it,  after  it  has  come  into  existence,  the  power  of  reproducing 
itself  in  previously  healthy  tissues,  whether  by  extension  or  dis- 
semination. These  facts  he  sums  up;  "(i)  That  the  exudation 
of  a  normal  inflammation  is  not  infective ;  (2)  that  no  organisms 
endowed  with  inflammation-producing  functions  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  or  in  ordinary  aqueous  liquids  with  which  our  bodies 
come  in  contact;  (3)  that  whenever  an  inflammation  becomes 
infective,  it  owes  that  property  to  chemical  change  in  the  exuda- 
tive liquid,  of  which  the  presence  of  microzymes  is  a  necessary 
condition."    Now  if  we  attempt  to  apply  these  canons  to  dental 
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diseases,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  contents  of 
the  pulp  chamber  of  a  tooth  are  in  a  sense  virulently  infective,  for 
the  escape  of  the  smallest  quantity  from  the  apical  foramen  sets 
up  a  most  violent  inflammation  and  abscess,  which  however,  only 
very  rarely  spreads  further,  (though  in  one  of  my  cases  in  which 
the  patient  was  long  in  seeking  relief  there  was  almost  erysipelatous 
inflammation  of  the  face  attended  with  considerable  fever)  but  there 
is,  so  far,  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  tooth  pulp  may 
have  complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Professor  Sander- 
son, as  to  a  prior  inflammation,  the  exudation  of  which,  with  the 
presence  of  organisms,  has  become  infective.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  us  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  we  have  most 
often  to  deal  with  an  inflammation  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
pulp  by  microzymes,  or  set  up  by  irritation,  for  in  the  one  case  the 
profuse  and  persevering  use  of  antiseptics  is  indicated,  in  the  other 
sedative  applications,  and  this  point  can  only  be  elucidated  by 
very  numerous  and  very  careful  observations. 

Passing  now  to  our  second  group  we  have  by  accident  most 
instructive  experiments  not  rarely  brought  under  our  notice,  when 
the  pulps  of  front  teeth  which  have  been  severely  struck  die, 
although  the  hard  tissues  of  the  tooth  are  quite  intact.  Here  we 
have  a  portion  of  tissue  dead,  which  has  in  no  way  been  exposed 
to  external  agencies.  No  germs  can  have  entered  it  from  without, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  in  the  same  position  as  the  testis  killed  by 
"  bistoumage,"  or  as  a  portion  of  tissue  cut  out  and  introduced 
into  a  flask  with  antiseptic  precautions.  It  therefore  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  remain  mummified  without  undergoing  any  putre- 
factive decomposition ;  and  this  does  sometimes  happen,  a  case  of 
this  kind  having  come  under  my  own  notice  since  my  attention 
has  been  specially  directed  to  the  subject.*  But  much  more 
frequently,  after  an  interval  of  exceedingly  variable  length,  violent 
alveolar  abscess  ensues,  and  on  opening  up  the  tooth  by  drilling 
into  it  we  find  the  contents  of  the  pulp  cavity  stinking,  whilst  the 
violence  of  the  alveolar  abscess  betokens  the  virulence  with  which 
the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  apical  foramen  have  been  infected. 


*  And  since  the  reading  of  this  paper,  I  have  met  with  two  central  incisors, 
the  palps  of  which  had  been  killed  four  years  previously ;  there  was  tenderness 
and  slight  fullness  over  the  apices  of  the  roots,  and  the  pulps  themselves  were 
coherent,  white  and  sodden,  but  without  any  offensive  smell.  No  bacteria 
were  found. 
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It  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest,  to  discover  whether 
organisms  do  or  do  not  play  a  part  in  this  sequence  of  events,  and 
the  solution  of  this  problem  has  a  bearing  on  questions  far  wider 
than  the  field  of  dental  surgery.  And  the  importance  of  the  experi- 
ment is  almost  equally  great,  whether  it  turns  out  that  bacteria  or 
micrococci  are  there,  or  not  For  if  there,  they  must  have  got 
there  by  way  of  the  circulation  in  a  healthy  individual,  and  must 
have  been  (i)  present  in  the  tooth  pulp  pnor  to  the  accident,  or 
(z)  have  entered  it  during  the  brief  period  of  inflammation  which 
we  know  clinically  to  sometimes  intervene  between  the  injury  and 
the  death  of  the  pulp,  or  else,  if  the  death  of  the  pulp  has  been 
instantaneous  (3)  have  crept  in  by  the  apical  foramen  subsequently, 
a  hypothesis  which  does  not  commend  itself  as  probable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  after  extended  and  numerous  observations, 
no  organisms  prove  to  be  there,  we  shall  have  proof  of  a  putre- 
factive decomposition  with  stinking  and  poisonous  products  taking 
place  without  the  intervention  of  bacteria  or  micrococci ;  in  other 
words,  that  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  modem  surgery, 
ought  to  be  in  the  condition  of  an  aseptic  slough,  becoming 
septic. 

One  does  not  meet  with  these  cases  very  frequently,  and  it 
would  require  a  large  number  of  observations  to  prove  a  negativd^ 
yet  so  far  I  have  not  succeeded  in  quite  satisfying  myself  of  the 
presence  of  either  micrococci  or  bacteria  in  any  case  which  I  have 
examined ;  in  one  case  I  found  a  few  bacteria,  but  they  were  so 
few,  and  so  unequally  distributed  over  the  slide  that  I  suspected  their 
not  having  been  derived  from  the  fluid  from  the  pulp  chamber. 
The  question,  then,  for  the  present  remains  open,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  the  occurrence  of  alveolar  abscess  after  the  death  of  a 
pulp  killed  by  a  blow  is  very  often  a  slow  process,  extending  over 
months  or  years,  or  never  happening  at  all,  whilst  an  abscess  usually 
follows  very  speedily  on  the  heels  of  the  death  of  a  pulp  which  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  exposed. 

And  whilst  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  bacteria,  or  be 
satisfied  of  their  absence,  it  is  very  different  with  the  round  micro- 
cocci, for  the  debris  of  these  pulps  is  almost  made  up  of  granular 
material. 

The  third  group  of  cases  are  those  which  are  most  troublesome 
in  our  daily  practice,  those  cases,  namely,  in  which  alveolar  abscess 
recurs  after  we  have  done  what  we  can  in  the  way  of  treatment 
It  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact  that  if  we  can  pump  creasote 
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through  the  apical  foramen  and  out  through  a  fistulous  opening 
on  the  gum,  that  alveolar  abscess  may  be  readily  and  speedily 
cured  in  almost  every  case,  and  this  would  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  kept  up  by  organisms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  frequently 
found  them  present  in  the  pus,  and  again  sometimes  I  have 
£uled  to  find  them;  but  I  attach  little  importance  to  this,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  found  them  abundantly  one  day,  and  on  the  next,  the 
abscess  having  meantime  greatly  subsided,  have  found  very  few. 

The  cases,  however,  which  are  most  important,  and  most 
troublesome  are  those  in  which  the  roots  have  been  thoroughly 
treated  with  antiseptics,  and  filled,  say  with  cotton  wool,  saturated 
with  creasote.  The  tooth  has  remained  quiet  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  becomes  tender,  and  an  abscess  threatens.  On 
removing  the  filling  the  wool  from  some  one  of  the  roots  is  found 
discoloured  and  offensive.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  or- 
ganisms have  got  in  subsequently  to  the  filling  by  way  of  the 
tood),  so  here  again  we  are  in  face  of  alternatives:  either  we  have 
that  which  is  generally  believed  never  to  occur,  a  putrefactive  de- 
composition without  the  intervention  of  organisms,  or  the  germs 
have  escaped  the  creasote,  lain  latent  for  a  time,  and  then  devel- 
oped. 

>  It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  cold  will  provoke  an  inflammation 
about  a  heretofore  quiescent  dead  tooth ;  this  would  be  intelligible 
enough  as  an  instance  of  a  "damage"  to  a  part  already  perhaps 
below  its  standard  of  health,  but  whence  come  the  stinking  pro- 
ducts which  leak  into  the  roots  of  the  tooth  if  there  are  no 
microzymes  ? 

And  these  products  we  know  to  be  infective,*  for  if  in  our  mani- 
pulation we  pump  anything,  no  matter  how  little,  through  the  apical 
foramen,  we  set  up  an  acute  abscess.  Of  these  cases  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  sufficient  number  to  draw  any 
conclusions,  but  I  may  remark  that  the  late  Dr.  Dean,  in  a  paper 
on  alveolar  abscess  read  before  the  International  Medical  Congress 
laid  much  stress  on  the  application  of  the  rubber  dam  to  a 
tooth  in  which  an  alveolar  abscess  had  been  cured  prior  to  the 
removal  of  the  dressing ;  and  he  was  advocating  these  "  antiseptic 
precautions,"  although  speaking  purely  from  the  clinical  point  of 
view.  I  myself  asked  him  the  question,  prior  to  the  reaiding  of 
the  paper,  whether  he  advocated  this  precaution  for  a  theoretical 
reason,  or  ajs  a  result  of  practical  experience,  and  he  told  me  purely 
on  account  of  the  latter.    He  saw,  then,  from  his  clinical  experience 
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the  necessity  of  excluding  something :  of  its  nature  he  was  un- 
certain. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  are  contending  with  living  oiganisms, 
it  is  strange  that  we  cannot  secure  more  uniform  success,  for  we  are 
able  to  bring  into  play  antiseptics  with  a  directness  and  in  a  strength 
impossible  elsewhere  in  the  body. 
To  recapitulate  briefly  it  is  believed  tliat : — 

(i.)  Putrefaction    with    the    development    of    stinking 
products  depends  upon  the  presence  of  organisms. 

(ii.)  Inflammation  may  be  directly  caused  by  organisms, 
or  it  may  arise  independently  of  them. 

(iii.)  Infective   inflammations  are   associaftd  with  the 
presence  of  organisms. 
And  we  find  that : — 

(i.)  Tooth  pulps  nearly  exposed  by  caries  inflame,  die, 
putrefy,  and  infect  the  parts  around  the  apex  of  the  root, 
and  that  organisms  are  found  in  the  debris  of  the  pulp  and 
in  the  pus  of  the  subsequent  abscess. 
On  the  other  hand  that : — 

(ii.)  Tooth  pulps  never  exposed  to  external  contamina- 
tion die,  putrefy,  and  infect  the  parts  outside  them ;  and 
that    organisms    have    not,    so    far,    been    satisfactorily 
demonstrated  in  them. 
And  again : — 

(iii.)  The  dressings  in  the  roots  of  dead  teeth,  under 
circumstances  which  would  render  the  multiplication    of 
organisms  unlikely,  do  become  saturated  with  offensive 
fluid. 
But  against  this  last  we  may  set  the  fact  that  success  in  the 
treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  seems  to  be  about  proportionate  to 
the  completeness  with  which  antiseptics  can  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  all  the  surfaces  concerned. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  this  meeting  an  apology,  for  bringing  before 
them  so  imperfect  an  investigation :  but  there  is  one  excuse  for 
my  doing  so,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  an  investigation  which  to  be  at 
all  fruitful  of  results  must  be  carried  out  by  many  observers,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  attention  has  not  been  very  definitely  directed 
towards  it  I  hope,  for  my  own  part,  when  my  observations  have 
become  sufficiently  numerous,  to  publish  them  in  detail,  and  that, 
by  that  time,  there  will  be  many  others  to  confirm  or  disprove 
them.     It  may  well  be  that  the  pursuit  of  this  line  of  investiga- 
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tion  will  lead  to  most  practical  results  in  dental  surgery,  for  if  it 
be  the  case  that  rigid  antiseptic  precautions  are  our  only  road  to 
success,  we  have  excellent  means  of  applying  them  by  the  use  of 
the  rubber  dam.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  lately  always,  when 
practicable,  removed  devitalized  pulps  under  a  pool  of  eucalyptus 
oil,  so  that  this  may  run  in  as  the  pulp  is  removed,  and  no  septic 
contamination  take  place  during  this  part  of  the  operation ;  bjut  as 
good  results  are  ordinarily  attainable  without  this  precaution,  it  is 
too  soon  to  speak  of  its  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  failing  a  practical  result  for  dental  surgery, 
the  investigations  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  in  throwing  light  upon 
a  great  question  of  pathology;  for  the  isolation  of  the  pulp  chamber 
of  a  tooth  eliminates  a  great  many  of  the  sources  of  error  and 
uncertainty  which  beset  similar  research  upon  other  organs  of  the 
body. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS  AND  CASES  IN  PRACTICE. 


Dental  Hospital  of  London. 
Cases  of  Reactionary  Haemorrhage  after  Extraction. 

Reported  by  Mr.  W.  HERN,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.D.S.Eng. 

LATE   HOUSE-SURGEON, 

I.  E.  H.,  aet  26. — A  highly  nervous  and  debilitated  female 
patient  presented  herself  at  the  Hospital  requiring  the  upper  and 
lower  left  wisdom  teeth  extracted  under  gas.  The  operation  was 
performed  successfully,  teeth  were  normal  in  size  and  shape,  there 
was  no  laceration  of  gum  tissue,  and  no  abnormal  haemorrhage 
immediately  followed  No  previous  history  of  haemorrhage  was 
given.  Ten  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  teeth  bleeding  com- 
menced from  both  sockets  and  continued  during  the  night,  not- 
withstanding the  assiduous  application  of  cold  water  to  the  parts 
by  the  patient.  A  medical  man  was  consulted  who  tried  tannic 
acid  without  avail,  and  advised  patient  to  seek  further  advice  at 
the  Hospital 

On  the  patient  again  presenting  herself  she  wore  a  blanched 
and  anxious  countenance,  the  left  side  of  her  mouth  was  filled 
with  a  firm  and  adherent  clot ;  blood  was,  however,  still  oozing. 
Several  small  strips  of  lint  were  prepared  of  about  two  inches  long 
and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  clots  were  then  re- 
moved and  the  sockets  syringed  out  with  warm  water.     One  of 
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the  strips  of  lint  previously  dipped  in  a  small  quantity  of  Liq. 
Ferri  Perchlor,  Fort,  was  then  taken  in  the  plugging  forceps, 
carried  well  down  to  the  apex  of  the  socket,  and  fixed  by  succes- 
sive superimposed  folds  from  side  to  side  of  the  socket ;  the  rest 
of  the  socket  was  then  filled  with  similar  strips  of  lint,  not  dipped 
in  tinct  ferri  perchlor.,  care  being  taken  to  fill  up  to  or  slightly 
above  the  edge  of  the  gum.  The  two  sockets  having  been  similarly 
treated,  a  small  pad  was  prepared,  by  folding  a  narrow  strip  of  lint 
into  a  roll,  of  such  a  size  as  to  exert  adequate  pressure  on  each 
socket,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  mouth  sufficiently  open 
to  allow  of  liquid  food  being  taken,  and  finally  a  four-tailed  bandage 
was  applied  to  keep  up  the  pressure  by  approximating  the  two 
maxillae  on  the  pad.  Patient  was  sent  away,  directions  were  given 
to  take  liquid  food  cold,  to  avoid  hot  rooms,  and  to  sleep  with 
the  head  elevated.  Patient  presented  herself  next  day ;  no  recur- 
rence, pad  and  bandage  removed,  plugs  not  touched.  Following 
day  the  plugs  were  removed ;  no  further  haemorrhage. 

The  object  of  using  small  fragments  of  lint  instead  of  one  long 
piece  was  to  facilitate  their  removal  by  degrees,  for  fear  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  plug  at  once  should  start  the  haemorrhage 
again. 

2.  N.  N.,  aet  17,  a  strumous  looking  boy,  presented  himself 
at  the  Hospital  considerably  blanched  and  weakened  History — 
A  lower  molar  tooth  had  been  extracted  for  him  at  the  Hospital 
on  the  previous  day ;  no  abnormal  haemorrhage  immediately 
followed,  but  bleeding  commenced  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
again  stopped  of  its  own  accord.  On  going  to  bed,  however, 
bleeding  recommenced  and  continued  all  through  the  night  very 
profusely.  A  large  clot,  occupied  the  sulcus  of  the  left  cheek,  and 
blood  still  oozed  up  from  below  it  The  clot  was  removed,  and 
the  socket  syringed  out,  when  the  haemorrhage  was  perceived  to 
have  its  origin  from  the  socket  of  the  anterior  fang  alone,  from 
which  it  still  welled  up  in  a  considerable  stream.  The  socket  was 
plugged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  i,  and  a  pad  and  bandage 
applied.  On  the  following  day  the  pad  and  bandage  were  removed. 
On  the  third  day  the  plugs  were  also  removed  with  no  further 
haemorrhage. 

3.,  A.  G.,  aet  14,  presented  himself  at  the  hospital,  bleed- 
ing freely  from  the  socket  of  a  right  lower  molar.  Three  days 
previously  he  had  a  molar  tooth  removed,  which  bled  freely  at 
the  time  of  extraction,  but  soon  stopped,  after  which  he  had  no 
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recurrence  for  two  days,  when  without  any  apparent  cause,  bleed- 
ing commenced  in  the  night.  No  unwonted  exertion  had  been 
taken.  Patient  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  his  pillow  saturated 
with  blood.  The  clots  were  removed,  and  the  sockets  syringed 
out,  after  which  they  were  plugged  after  the  same  manner,  the  pad 
and  bandage  being  also  applied  as  before.  The  pad  and  bandage 
were  removed  on  the  following  day,  and  the  plugs  on  the  second 
day  ;  no  recurrence  of  bleeding. 


Notes  of  a  Case  of  Misplaced  Canine. 

By    henry   BLANDY,    L.D.S.Edin.,  Nottingham. 

Miss  KL,  set  21,  about  four  years  ago  began  to  notice  a  discharge 
from  a  tumour  apparently  in  the  antrum  on  the  right  side ;  a  sinus 
had  formed  through  which  she  pressed  pus  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  This  had  been  going  on  for  about  four  years,  attended  by 
much  pain,  when  she  called  on  Dr.  Littlewood,  by  whose  courtesy 
1  am  able  to  report  the  case.  He  extracted  the  stumps  of  the 
first  upper  molar,  but  after  a  few  weeks  the  discharge  still  kept  up. 

I  accompanied  him  to  see  the  case  on  November  24th.  The 
sinus  lay  above  and  behind  the  second  bicuspid,  and  a  probe  did 
not  seem  to  travel  into  the  antrum.  It,  however,  struck  something 
hard,  and  it  was  debated  as  to  whether  it  could  be  the  root  of  the 
second  molar.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  right  upper  canine  was 
missing,  though  on  the  left  side  it  was  present  and  normal. 
The  patient  was  then  placed  under  chloroform,  and  an  incision 
was  made  by  Mr.  Littlewood  through  the  external  alveolus;  de- 
tecting something  hard,  he  seized  it  with  forceps  and,  after  some 
little  difficulty,  dislodged  and  brought  out  the  missing  canine, 
which  had  become  pushed  into  this  extraordinary  position.  The  • 
tooth  was  placed  vertically  not  horizontally,  was  barely  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length,  had  its  root  apex  curled  up,  and  was 
wrinkled  and  crumpled,  bearing  evident  signs  of  the  pressure  it 
had  been  subjected  to. 

The  case  is  interesting  from  a  dental  point  of  view  as  showing 
the  origin  of  some  years'  pain  and  discomfort,  while  it  is  clinically 
valuable  as  an  addition  to  the  record  of  those  cases,  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  odontomes,  the  recognition  of  missing  teeth  has  led  to 
the  avoidance  of  any  severer  operation  than  their  extraction. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


DENTAL  METALLURGY,  A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
STUDENTS.    By  Chas.  J.  EssiG,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy  in  the  Dental  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,    S.  S.  White,  Dental  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Philadelphia,  1882. 

'Dr.  Essig's  little  handbook  of  metals  is  a  really  valuable  and 
timely  addition  to  the  special  literature  of  dentistry,  and  one  not 
yet  overtaken  by  that  fatal  hypertrophy  to  which,  as  we  lately 
had  occasion  to  deplore,  such  manuals  are  prone  to  succumb. 
Described  as  for  the  use  of  dental  students,  whose  requirements, 
the  author's  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  both  mechanical 
dentistry  and  metallurgy  has  enabled  him  to  fully  anticipate,  the 
work  seems  equally  adapted  as  a  handy  reference  for  the  hard- 
working members  of  the  profession  to  which  Dr.  Essig  belongs. 
The  plan  of  the  book  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  add  another 
"Metallurgy"  to  the  number  from  which  the  student  has  his 
choice,  but  rather  to  gather  together  for  his  convenience  accounts 
of  the  necessary  metals,  their  applicable  properties  and  special 
uses,  scattered  through  the  pages  of  text-books  of  mechanical  and 
operative  dentistry ;  these  are  amplified  by  a  suggestive  general- 
isation of  what  else  is  known  about  them,  and  enriched  by  the 
results  of  the  author's  own  observations  and  research. 

It  would  appear,  however,  to  require  more  courage  than  our 
author  possesses  to  fully  realise  what  will,  we  trust,  be  the  ideal 
special  text-book  of  the  future ;  in  which  the  genealogy  of  Tubal 
Cain,  references  to  alchemical  magic,  and  even  accurate  but  ne- 
cessarily incomplete  geological  and  "physiographical"  information,, 
will  be  considered  a  redundency ;  for  there  is  surely  enough  to  be 
said  and  to  spare,  which  is  eminently  useful  to  know,  without 
diluting  with  brief  and  misleading  accounts  of  the  mineralogy, 
mining,  and  smelting  of  metals,  with  which  the  dentist,  as  such,, 
has  no  immediate  concern.  With  few  exceptions,  however.  Dr. 
Essig  sets  a  good  example  in  keeping  decorously  near,  if  not 
strictly  within,  the  limits  we  have  indicated,  but  which  convention- 
ality forbids  being  adhered  to,  and  he  really  interests  his  student 
in  abstract  questions  and  properties  by  reference  to  practical 
points  of  his  work  which  illustrate  them. 

In  treating  the  general  question  of  alloys,  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  compounds,  as  differing  from  those  of  their  constitu- 
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-ents,  are  well  illustrated  by  formulae  for  either  highly  elastic,  or 
very  stiff  and  rigid  mixtures  of  the  precious  metals  for  special 
purposes  in  plate  work.  New  to  many  will  be  the  use  of  thin 
iridio-platinum  plate  with  vulcanite,  remarkable  for  lightness  and 
strength,  and  its  employment  for  stiffening  continuous  gum 
work.  It  is  surely  unnecessary,  however,  to  describe  every  alloy 
twice  or  more,  that  is  under  each  of  its  constituents.  The  chapter 
on  the  properties  of  metals  is  complete  and  interesting;  practical 
stress  is  laid,  and  rightly,  on  the  differences  so  often  confused 
between  tenacity,  stiffness,  toughness,  hardness,  brittleness, 
ductility,  malleability,  &c  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  heat,  Dr. 
Essig  considers  the  large  coefficient  of  expansion  of  zinc,  and  its 
consequent  shrinkage  in  cooling  as  a  great  advantage  in  swaging 
a  plate  to  fit  the  mouth  rather  than  the  model,  which,  especially 
from  a  plaster  impression,  is  about  as  much  larger.  He  also  par- 
ticularly recommends  the  use  of  zinc  counter-dies,  which,  if  poured 
as  cool  as  possible,  part  without  difficulty  from  the  die.  The 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  is  described  empirically,  and  without 
reference  to  the  obscure  nature  or  cause  of  hardening  or  temper- 
ing. The  account  of  gold  is  naturally  full  and  comprehensive, 
this  metal  being  so  intimately  concerned  with  both  departments 
of  practice. 

Turning  from  the  more  strictly  mechanical  to  the  operative 
standpoint,  we  find  valuable  original  contributions  to  the  question 
of  amalgams.  The  author  disclaims  this  chapter  as  being  a  "com- 
plete treatise  on  the  subject,"  and  it  certainly  leaves  many  points 
still  vague  and  undetermined;  but  as  containing  a  careful  resumb 
of  his  own  systematic  experiments,  and  of  those  of  others,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting  and  suggestive.  Very  practical  schemes 
are  given  for  easily  analysing  alloys,  which  will  be  appreciated,  and 
the  methods  of  Hitchcock,  Kirby,  Fletcher  and  others  are  repro- 
duced and  compared.  But  the  anomalous  and  contradictory 
records  of  amalgam  display,  at  present,  a  deplorably  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  question,  which  demands  much  further  work  to  clear 
up.  Some  valuable  formulae  for  alloys  are  given  by  Dr.  Essig  on 
his  own  recommendation.  The  short  chapter  on  electro-metallurgy 
and  the  tables  of  atomic  weights  and  other  physical  constants, 
require  considerable  amplification  to  be  of  any  practical  use ; 
and  in  future,  editions  of  "  Metallurgies "  must  include  electro- 
melting,  smelting,  separating,  and  purification  of  metals.  We  find 
very  few  slips  or  inaccuracies,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
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little  work  is  pleasing,  and  creditable  to  printer  and  publisher. 
Dr.  Essig  can,  however,  in  succeeding  editions  increase  the  use- 
fulness and  enhance  the  intrinsic  merit  and  importance  of  his 
manual  without  adding  another  page  to  its  bulk. 


METALS,  THEIR  PROPERTIES  AND  TREATMENT.  By  C. 
L.  Bloxam.  New  edition,  re-written  and  augmented  by  Alfred 
K.  Huntington,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  King's  College 
London^  and  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  to  the  School  of  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  London,    Longmans,  1882. 

We  have  little  to  say  about  this  fresh  appearance  of  a  standard 
work,  which  has  no  special  interest  for  our  profession  except  as  a 
reliable  reference  in  default  of  larger  and  more  complete  trea- 
tises ;  but  we  are  certainly  surprised  at  a  paragraph  to  the  effect 
that  "  An  amalgam  of  one  part  of  cadmium  and  three  parts  of 
mercury  is  employed  by  dentists  "  (p  403),  which  is  the  only  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  dental  amalgams  furnished  by  a  lec- 
turer at  a  metropolitan  dental  school. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Vol.  XIV.,  New  Series,  November, 
1881,  to  June,  1882,  inclusive.     London:  Harrison  &  Sons. 

The  monthly  numbers  of  these  Transactions  contain  as  usual 
full  reprints  of  most  of  the  papers  read  during  the  Session,  as  well 
as  a  concise  summary  of  the  discussions.  On  the  whole  they 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  those  that  have  preceded  them  ; 
giving  evidence  of  activity  in  scientific  work  and  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  members.  When  the  comparatively  narrow  field  of 
dental  science  is  remembered  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
topics  of  interest  can  be  found  from  session  to  session  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  meetings  3  but  these  numbers  not  only  show  that 
sufficient  material  does  exist  to  profitably  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Society,  but  it  makes  prominent  the  fact  that  there  are  many  sub- 
jects rarely  mentioned  before  the  Society,  and  which  full  of  interest 
for  all  the  members,  would  bear  periodical  examination. 

The  casual  communications  extend  over  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  second  in  interest  and  import- 
ance to  more  pretentious  contributions.  These  communications^ 
and  the  discussions  arising  out  of  them,  are  indeed  of  great  value, 
and  they  deserve  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way.    They  are  edu- 
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cational  in  the  widest  sense ;  that  is  they  lead  to  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  and  practical  details,  and  tend  to  equalise  the  knowledge 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  and  raise  the  standard  of  opera- 
tive work  throughout 

The  first  paper  of  the  year  is  that  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
**On  the  Constitutional  and  Local  Origins  of  Caries,"  which 
we  have  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number,  in  connection  with 
the  more  recent  utterances  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  same 
subject. 

Amongst  the  communications  dealing  with  the  department  of 
Mechanical  Dentistry  is  the  paper  on  "  Celluloid,"  read  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Hui^t,  of  Yeovil.  He  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  best  mode 
of  using  the  material,  and  m^dces  out  a  good  case  in  favour  of  more 
extensive  use  than  it  has  yet  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  CoflSn's  contribution  on  "  Gutta  Percha  Impressions  in 
Regulating "  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  caiinot  fail  to  improve 
operative  procedures  in  the  treatment  of  irregularities, 

Mr.  Coleman's  paper  on  "  Economical  processes  for  preparing 
and  administering  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,"  is  especially  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  public  institutions,  where  large  quantities  of  gas  are 
used,  and  where  great  economy,  which  Mr.  Coleman  shows  can 
be  effected,  is  of  importance. 

On  one  topic  of  Mr.  Gaddes's  paper,  on  the  "  Limitations  of 
Dental  Surgery,"  we  have  recently  expressed  our  opinion  in  a  leading 
article.  The  scientific  portion  of  the  paper  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  a  small  vascular  tumour  of  the  gum,  stated  to  be 
a  round-celled  sarcoma,  was  removed  by  operation  together  with 
the  portion  of  the  alveolus  whence  it  sprung,  and  as  usual  in  such 
cases  the  growth  did  not  recur. 

The  literary  quality  of  the  contributions  is  on  the  whole  fairly 
good — the  writers  and  speakers  seem  to  know  their  subjects,  and 
to  have  the  power  of  expressing  their  meaning  in  good  plain 
English.  To  this  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  they  consist 
mainly  in  attempts  at  fine  writing,  which  are  altogether  out  of 
place  Eloquence  is  rarely,  if  ever,  needed  in  scientific  litera- 
ture— fine  writing  never ;  and  indeed  the  latter  is  always  offensive. 
There  is  a  class  of  writer — ^we  had  to  speak  of  some  such  in  re- 
viewing recently  some  American  "  Transactions  " — who  seem  to 
imagine  that  eloquent  verbiage  is  espefcially  powerful  in  conveying 
meaning,  or  who  seem  to  deem  it  necessary  in  writing  to  veil 
thdr  simplest  statements  in  a  cloud  of  grandiloquent  polysyllables: 
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this  only  serves  to  make  the  writer  incomprehensible,  while  the 
effect  is  not  uncommonly  absurd.  Here  are  two  passages  from 
a  paper  in  this  volume  to  exemplify  our  meaning. 

"  On  the  following  and  subsequent  days  the  granulating  surfaces 
were  cauterised  with  nitric  acid,  and  also,  at  other  times,  with 
caustic  potash,  so  as  to  check  their  excessive  growth  by,  if  possible, 
retarding  the  proliferation  of  the  embryonic  elements,  and  favour- 
ing the  elaboration  of  a  more  mature  fibrous  tissue.'*    .... 

"  This  case  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the  oft-repeated 
necessity  of  a  complete  removal  of  all  tissue  invaded  with  the 
embryonic  cell  elements  of  the  most  recurrent  form  of  the  sarco- 
matous tumours.  But  while  the  significance  of  that  injunction  is 
fully  recognized,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  possible  error  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and,  by  a  too  heroic  treatment,  make  undue 
sacrifices  even  to  irreparable  deformity." 

This  style  of  composition  is  not  confined  to  the  dental  profes- 
sion. A  paper  on  the  "Causes  of  Dental  Decay,"  with  which  the 
Society  was  recently  favoured  by  a  well-known  physician,  the 
science  of  which  we  have  criticised  in  another  article,  is  largely 
made  up  of  verbiage  like  this  : — 

"  Besides  syphilis  and  gout,  both  of  which  have  a  direct  action 
upon  cutaneous  surfaces,  and,  as  I  wish  to  show,  a  special  action 
upon  the  teeth,  we  have  constitutional  diseases  affecting  develop- 
ment of  the  other  parts  of  the  primordial  utricle,  or  first  layers 
of  the  original  protoplasm.  This  shows  itself  in  the  defective 
nerve  power,  and  in  the  inefiicient  nutritive  force  which  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  homunculus.  Then  there  are  all  the  conse- 
quences of  accidental  damage  or  injury  to  the  foetus,  or  to  the 
young  child,  which  may  produce  immediate  effects,  or  show  them- 
selves later  on  in  life— causes  which  have  been  in  temporary  opera- 
tion only,  or  which  may  have  been  continuous— causes  which  have 
produced  immediate  results,  or  which  have  only  developed  their 
natural  sequences  years  after  such  causes  have  ceased  to  be — 
causes  connected  with  the  simple  wear  and  tear  of  the  organ  itself, 
and  which  have  been  induced  by  a  wrong  kind  of  food,  by  defec- 
tive muscular  action,  one  muscle  acting  stronger  than  its  fellow,  or 
by  an  improper  action  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  or  guardian,  or 
perhaps  of  the  family  doctor  in  prescribing  dangerous  remedies  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  in  wrong  doses — or  causes  which  have  been 
induced  by  the  cupidity  of  man  in  adulterating  food  with  articles 
which  were  not  intended  for  the  human  teeth  to  grind  or  the 
human  stomach  to  digest" 
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The  frequent  occurrence  of  literature  of  this  kind  in  these  Tran- 
-sactions  leads  to  the  question  why  the  Society  does  not  direct  the 
-editor  to  exercise  his  powers  in  something  more  than  a  merely  per- 
functory manner,  and  to  cut  down  or  expunge  passages  from  papers 
which  neither  add  to  their  value  nor  reflect  credit  on  the  Society 
as  a  scientific  body.  Such  editing  is  now  well  carried  out  in  the 
<:sLse  of  the  casual  communications,  and  the  discussions.  We  pre- 
sume this  part  is  accomplished  by  judicious  reporting,  and  the 
sooner  the  same  system  is  applied  to  the  papers  the  better  for  the 
credit  of  the  Society.  We  are  far  from  implying  that  any  of  the 
papers  from  which  we  have  quoted  should  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Society — on  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  any  paper  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  promising  merely  to  excite  discussion  and 
devoid  of  other  value  is  worth  acceptance.  But  what  we  do  main- 
tain is  that  papers  of  inferior  literary  and  scientific  value  do  not 
deserve  the  dignity  of  full  report  and  "  double-leaded  "  type  in  the 
published  Transactions.  The  effect  of  such  publications  upon 
scientific  readers  abroad  or  outside  the  Society  must  be  to  lead 
them  to  imagine  that  the  Society  is  not  able  to  guage  the  actual 
value  of  these  contributions — an  impression  far  from  the  truth. 
The  Transactions  ought  to  be  edited  up  to  the  level  of  what  is 
highest  in  the  profession ;  anything  short  of  that  is  decidedly  in- 
jurious to  the  Society. 

The  Transactions  are  adorned  by  several  excellent  portraits  in 
Woodbury-type  of  past  presidents. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  40, 
Leicester  Square,  on  Monday,  the  8  th  inst,  Mr.  S.  Lee  Rymer, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

An  alteration  of  Bye-law  XVIII.,  giving  the  editor  of  the 
Society's  Transactions  ^x  officio  a  seat  in  the  Council  having  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Coleman,  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Parkinson 
and  unanimously  agreed  to,  Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson  showed  a 
model  of  the  mouth  of  the  girl  now  being  exhibited  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium  as  "  the  Missing  Link.''  She  was  said  to  be 
^*  about  seven  years  old,"  and  if  judged  by  her  appearance  and 
intelligence  might  be  seventeen ;  but  the  model  showed  that  she 
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had  not  yet  cut  her  six-year-old  molars,  those  in  the  lower  jaw 
being  just  discemable.  Four  of  the  temporary  incisors  were 
*  decayed,  and  the  permanent  teeth  were  just  coming  through 
behind  them.  The  girl's  arms  and  legs  were  covered  with  fine 
silky  hair  at  least  an  inch  and-a-half  long,  and  the  upper  part  of 
her  face  was  covered  with  a  thick  crop  of  bristly  hair  reaching 
down  to  the  eyebrows.  There  was  not  in  her  case,  however,  a 
correlation  between  a  superabundance  of  hair  and  a  deficiency  of 
teeth,  such  as  Dr.  Carpenter  had  assumed  to  exist  in  the  case  oF 
the  Kostruma  people. 

Mr.  Coleman  showed  a  model  of  the  mouth  of  a  girl  aged  ten, 
who  had  only  erupted  one  permanent  molar,  and  in  whom  the 
lateral  incisors  were  wanting  in  both  jaws.  Another  child  of  the 
same  family,  aged  five,  had  no  lateral  incisors  and  no  first  tem- 
porary molars.  Their  grandmother  and  great  uncle  had  also 
deficiency  of  the  lateral  incisors. 

Mr.  Turner  showed  an  ingeniously  contrived  wire  frame  for 
stretching  the  rubber  dam,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Femald,  of 
Cheltenham.  He  (Mr.  Turner)  had  tried  it,  and  found  that  it 
answered  its  purpose  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Vanderpant  showed  a  model  of  the  mouth  of  a  lady,  aged 
thirty,  who  had  retained  her  upper  temporary  incisors.  Owing  to 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  front  teeth  no^  meeting,  Mr. 
Vanderpant  was  induced  to  remove  these  small  incisors  and  to 
insert  a  denture. 

Mr.  Chas.  Tomes  said  that  about  a  year  ago  a  boy  was  brought 
to  him  who  had  knocked  out  a  central  incisor  early  in  the  day. 
He  had  carried  the  tooth  in  his  pocket  for  some  hours,  and  it  was 
grimed  with  dirt  Mr.  Tomes  washed  it  in  carbojised  water,  took 
out  the  pulp  through  the  apical  foramen,  and  filled  the  cavity  and 
canal  with  gold ;  he  then  replaced  the  tooth,  kept  it  in  place  for 
some  days  with  a  gutta  percha  splint  and  it  became  quite  firm. 
He  had  lately  seen  the  patient  again,  and  the  tooth  appeared  to 
be  as  firm  as  any  of  its  neighbours,  but  it  had  undergone  a  dusky 
discolouration,  which,  as  the  whole  of  the  pulp  had  been  removed 
entire,  he  (Mr.  Tomes)  was  surprised  to  see. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  J  as.  Parkinson)  then  read  his  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  income  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year  had  amounted  to  j£s59  ^4^  ^^d.,  and  the  expenditure 
had  been  j£44o  13s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  ;£^ii9  is.  6d.  The 
Society  now  included  128  resident,  209  non-resident,  and  43 
honorary  and  corresponding  Members. 
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The  libraiian  (Mr.  F.  Weiss)  announced  that,  by  the  help  of  a 
grant  from  the  Council,  69  works  had  been  added  to  the  library  by 
purchase  during  the  year.  The  number  of  books  borrowed  had 
been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  books  were  all  in  good 
condition,  and  he  believed  that  the  Society  now  possessed  the 
most  complete  dental  library  in  the  world. 

The  Curator  (Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson)  stated  that  during  the 
past  year  between  twenty  and  thirty  specimens  had  been  added  to 
the  museum.  Amongst  these  were  three  valuable  specimens  sent 
from  India  by  Mr.  O'Meera.  Their  collection  of  anatomical  and 
pathological  specimens  was  now  good,  but  the  comparative 
anatomy  department  was  very  imperfect ;  he  would  call  upon  the 
^Members  generally  to  assist  him  in  improving  this  part  of  the 
museum. 

The  Scrutineers  (Messrs.   R.  Woodhouse  &  Swanson)  an- 
nounced that  the  list  of  office  bearers  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Council  had  been  elected.     The  names  are  as  follows : — 
President:  Dr.  Joseph  Walker. 

Via-Pnsidents :  Resident,  Messrs.  Chas.  S.  Tomes,  Henry  Moon,, 
and  Charters  White.  Non-resident^  Messrs.  Walter  Campbell 
(Dimdee),  W.  Doherty  (Dublin),  and  J.  T  Browne-Mason 
(Exeter). 

Treasurer:  Mr.  Jas.  Parkinson.  Librarian:  Mr.  Felix  Weiss. 
Curator:  Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson.  Hon,  Sees.:  Messrs.  T.  F.  K. 
Underwood  (Council),  J.  H.  Mummery  (Society),  and  Claude 
Rogers  (Foreign  Correspondence). 

Council:  Resident^  Messrs.  A.  Coleman,  J.  Stocken,  Isidor 
Lyons,  G.  A.  Ibbetson,  Ashley  Gibbings,  T.  A.  Rogers,  J.  Smith 
Turner,  F.  Canton,  and  Alex.  Cartwright  Non-resident^  Messrs. 
Wm.  Fothergill  (Darlington),  Martin  Magors  (Penzance),  R. 
Rogers  (Cheltenham),  W.  Hele  (Carlisle),  A.  Wilson  (Edinburgh), 
and  R.  White  (Norwich). 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress, of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  year  just  closed  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
spicuous for  any  great  or  startling  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Society,  although  it  had  certainly  witnessed  some  steady  and  use- 
ful work,  well  calculated  to  further  the  object  of  the  Society's 
existence,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  technical  knowledge  and  the 
elucidation,  of  truth.  There  was,  however,  one  event  to  which 
reference  must  be  made — ^the  consummation  of  the  Law  of  Quali- 
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fication,  which  had  been  in  contemplation  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  after  most  careful  and  exhaustive  discussion  was  passed,  and 
came  into  force  on  November  ist  No  one  could  in  this  matter 
fairly  accuse  the  Society  of  illiberality  towards  worthy  men  prac- 
tising dental  surgery  without  recognized  qualifications.  The  doors 
had  been  freely  and  widely  open  to  these  as  well  as  to  diploqiatized 
practitioners  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  after  long  notice, 
widely  published  and  frequently  repeated,  the  portals  had  been 
closed,  and  thenceforth  the  Society  could  only  be  reinforced  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  had  proved  their  title  to  scientific  worth  in 
addition  to  honourable  social  status. 

As  regards  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  meetings 
had  been  uniformly  well  attended.  The  casual  communications 
had  been  varied,  useful,  and  interesting ;  information  conveyed  in 
this  succinct  form  was  generally  of  considerable  value  and  served 
to  relieve  the  tedium  which  might  otherwise  arise  from  the  consi- 
deration of  more  extended  scientific  papers. 

Referring  to  the  papers  read  during  the  past  session,  Mr.  Rymer 
specially  noticed  those  of  Mr.  Walter  Coffin,  on  the  Use  of  Gutta 
Percha  for  taking  Impressions,  and  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunt,  on  the 
Manipulation  of  Celluloid,  as  being  of  a  particularly  useful  and 
practical  character,  and  that  of  Mr.  Charters  White,  on  the  Sali- 
vary glands  of  Insects,  as  being  the  most  important  paper  of  the 
year  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  year, 
the  President  went  on  to  speak  of  the  chief  events  of  interest  to 
the  profession  which  had  occurred  in  the  "  outside  world  "  during 
1882.  Amongst  the  various  organisations  whose  aim  was  the 
elevation  of  the  dental  profession,  none  had  stronger  claims  upon 
its  active  sympathy  and  support  than  the  British  Dental  Associa- 
tion. He  need  say  nothing  about  its  objects  or  about  the  zealous 
and  able  administration  of  its  affairs,  but  he  felt  bound  to  refer  to 
its  Annual  General  Meeting  at  Liverpool  last  August,  the  first 
General  Meeting  in  the  provinces.  No  one  who  attended  on 
that  occasion  could  fail  to  be  gratified  ati  witnessing  the  satis- 
factory character  of  the  proceedings  throughout.  He  believed 
that  the  prevailing  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  everyone 
there  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  was  that  proof  had  been  adduced 
of  the  existence  of  so  vigorous  a  professional  spirit  within  the 
Association  as  to  point  with  certainty  to  ultimate  success  in  the 
attainment  of  its  objects.     The  aims  of  the  Association  being  in 
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themselves  eminently  benencial,  it  was  important  to  avoid  any 
narrow-minded  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  management  of  its 
meetings,  and  he  would  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  pure  science  might  not  be 
better  left  to  such  societies  as  the  Odontological.  If  time  could 
be  found  for  such  work  without  neglecting  other  matters,  well  and 
good ;  but  he,  for  his  own  part,  felt  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  political  requirements  of  the  near  future  would  prove  of 
immense  importance,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  to  concentrate  all  its  available  resources  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  joint  Committee  by  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  accord  as  closely  as  possible  their  respective  examinations^ 
seemed  to  be  another  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  long 
talked  of  Conjoint  Scheme,  which  might  influence  their  profession 
powerfully,  either  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  be  carried  out  On  the  whole  the  profession  had 
no  cause  to  complain  with  respect  to  the  position  in  which  it  now 
found  itself. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rymer  referred  to  the  heavy  domestic 
calamity  recently  sustained  by  Mr.  Ibbetson,  who  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  have  been  the  next  President,  but  who 
had  been  obliged  on  this  account  to  decline  the  honour  to  which  he 
was  so  fully  entitled.  The  Members  were,  however,  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  the  election,  under  these  circumstances,  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Walker,  who  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  evin9ed  the  utmost  in- 
terest in  all  that  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  under 
whose  presidency  the  dignity  of  the  Society  would  certainly  be  fully 
maintained. 

It  only  remained  for  him  (the  President)  to  thank  the  Members 
for  the  generous  support  which  they  had  accorded  to  him  during 
his  year  of  office,  and  to  acknowledge  his  special  indebtedness  to 
the  Executive  Council,  and  to  the  honorary  officers,  for  their  ever 
ready  and  invaluable  ^sistance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Mr.  West  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Wood  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  services 
during  the  year,  saying  that  one  who  had  exercised  so  much  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  dental  reform,  and  on  the  formation 
of  the  Society,  deserved  to  have  occupied  the  post  earlier. 

The  President,  after  expressing  his  thanks,  said  he  looked 
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upon  himself  as  almost  a  cockney  member,  and  he  hoped  before 
long  to  see  a  real  provincial  President  occupying  the  chair.  In 
conclusion  he  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  the  other  executive 
officers  and  to  the  Council,  and  asked  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
should  be  accorded  to  them. 

This  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Parkinson  briefly  replied.  The 
President  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Sewill 
would  open  a  discussion  on  the  "Theory  of  Caries,"  and  the 
Society  adjourned. 


The  Odonto-Chirurgical  Society. 

The  ordinary-  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  30, 
Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  14th  ult,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson. 
L.D.S.Edin.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Some  routine  business 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  Vice-President  vacated  the  chair  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  the  following  paper  on  the  Classification  of 
the  Teeth  in  the  Mammalia,  the  duties  of  chairman  being  dis- 
charged by  Mr.  Finlayson. 

Putting  aside  those  species,  few  in  number,  which  are  edentu- 
lous, we  may  separate  the  mammalia  into  two  divisions.  ist, 
Homodonts,  in  which  the  teeth  in  the  same  mouth  are  so  nearly 
alike  in  form  and  size  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  classification,  more 
especially  as  almost  all  homodonts  being  also  Monophydonts,  i,e, 
having  only  one  set  of  teeth,  we  lose  succession  as  a  factor  in 
•classification.  As  exceptions  in  this  division,  we  have  the  long 
unicorn-horn-like  incisor  in  the  narwhal  among  the  Cetacea,  and 
the  strongly  marked  caniniform  teeth  in  the  genus  Choloepus  (two- 
toed  sloths)  among  the  Edentata. 

2nd,  Heterodonts,  in  which  the  teeth  differ  so  very  considerably 
in  both  form  and  size  as  readily  to  admit  of  their  being  arranged 
in  groups.  The  great  majority  of  heterodont  mammalia  are  also 
Diphyodont,  /.^.,  have  two  sets  of  teeth — the  first,  deciduous  or 
temporary,  which  falls  out,  and  is  replaced  by  the  second,  the 
permanent,  adult,  or  successional  set. 

In  the  temporary  set  we  have  never  more  than  three  groups 
present,  and  frequently  less.  These  are,  beginning  at  the  mesial 
line,  incisors,  canines,  and  molars. 

The  two  first  are  succeeded  vertically  by  other  incisors  and 
canines,  while  the  molars  are  succeeded  by  a  new  group,  the  pre- 
molars, and  behind  the  position  occupied  by  the  temporary  molars 
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we  have  the  permanent  molars.  Now,  as  these  groups  are  not  all 
always  present  in  the  several  species  of  heterodonts,  and  as  even 
when  all  are  present,  they  are  represented  by  various  numbers 
of  teeth,  their  tabulation,  constituting  what  is  called  their  "dental 
formula,"  is  of  very  great,  if  not  primary,  importance  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  mammalian  species  into  genera,  families,  and 
orders. 

So  much  value  being  attached  to  these  formulse,  makes  it  of 
correspondingly  great  importance  that  the  definition  of  the  several 
groups  of  teeth  should  be  as  scientifically  accurate  as  possible, 
otherwise  we  can  only  have  confusion. 

Taking  first  the  mesial  group,  namely,  the  incisors,  we  find  a 
general  agreement  to  define  them  to  be,  in  the  upper  jaw,  those 
teeth  inserted  in  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  in  the  lower  the 
corresponding  teeth  usually  articulating  within  them,  the  question 
of  form  or  function  being  entirely  ignored,  however  widely  it  may 
differ  from  what  we  would  call  a  cutting  tooth,  such  as  seen  in 
man.  Thus  in  the  Rodentia,  Hyracoidea,  &c.,  we  have  as  incisors 
relatively  powerful  teeth,  adapted  for  gnawing,  in  the  Proboscidea 
as  formidable  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  in  the  typical 
Ruminantia  (only  present  in  the  lower  jaw),  for  tearing,  and  as 
comparatively  feeble  teeth  in  the  Camivora  for  nibbling  or  bone- 
picking. 

Coming  to  the  canine,  we  find  the  most  concise  definition  of 
this  group  (restricted  to  a  single  tooth  on  each  side  in  each  jaw) 
to  be  that  the  upper  is  that  tooth  inserted  in  the  maxillary  bone, 
at  or  immediately  behind  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  that  in  the 
lower  jaw  to  be  the  tooth  which,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  passes 
more  or  less  in  front  of  the  upper  canine.  This  definition  seems 
simple  enough ;  but,  because  certain  ideas  have  been  associated 
with  the  term  canine,  it  is  regarded  by  some  of  our  ablest  odonto- 
Ic^sts  as  unsatisfactory. 

Why  need  we  import  the  question  of  form  and  function  into  this 
group,  when  we  exclude  it  in  the  case  of  the  incisors  ?  If  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  speaking  of  the  firont  teeth  of  a  shrew  or 
a  galeopethique,  and  the  tusks  of  an  elephant  as  all  equally  in- 
cisors, why  should  we  insist  on  limiting  the  term  canine  to  those 
teeth  only  which  fulfil  certain  functions,  and  are  more  or  less  of  a 
certaiii  form? 

Undoubtedly  the  term  "  caniniform  "  is  useful,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
understood  to  mean  that  form  seen  in  the  typical  camivora,  and 
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when  prefixed  to  a  tooth  of  another  group,  as  a  caninifonn  incisor, 
seen  in  the  outer  incisor  in  many  of  the  camivora,  or  caninifonn 
premolar,  as  in  those  of  some  species  of  seals  and  in  several 
genera  of  insectivora,  conveys  a  definite  meaning.  But  to  say  that 
"when  we  use  the  term  canine  we  should  generally"  (query, 
always)  "  mean  a  tooth  so  modified,  and  generally,  but  not  always, 
should  be  alluding  to  the  same  tooth,  />.,  to  the  tooth  which,  in 
the  typical  mammalian  dentition,  comes  next  behind  the  outer- 
most incisor,"  seems  to  me  to  be  anything  but  scientific  Should 
we  not  rather  always  mean  that  tooth,  whether  so  modified  or 
not? 

Undoubtedly  the  lower  canine  in  many  genera  differs  but  little 
from  the  incisor  next  to  it,  but  we  shall  most  probably  find  that  in 
some  closely  allied  genus  it  is  much  more  strongly  differentiated. 
Thus  in  most  of  the  typical  ruminants  the  difference  is  compara- 
tively slight ;  but  look  at  the  genus  Cameleopardus,  and  see  how 
strongly  it  is  marked  there. 

According  to  Mr.  Charles  Tomes,  the  reasons  assigned  for 
calling  these  teeth  canines, — />.,  ist,  because  in  some  allied 
species  the  tooth  in  this  situation  is  more  pointed ;  2nd,  because 
this  tooth,  in  those  allied  genera  which  have  an  undoubted  canine 
in  the  upper  jaw,  shuts  in  advance  of  the  upper  canine  when  the 
mouth  is  closed ;  3rd,  because  it  is  cut  later  than  the  others, — are 
said  to  be  weak,  because,  as  one  reason,  "  form  is  a  very  unsafe 
guide  to  homology."  No  doubt  it  is,  but  does  that  reason  not 
rather  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  own  position,  when,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  he  says  form  is  the  most  essential  ?  The  same 
writer,  referring  to  the  extinct  Oreodon,  says  "  it  has  the  eight  (?) 
incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  addition  to  a  caniniform  toothy  which 
is  the  fifth,  counting  from  the  front,^^  Would  it  not  have  been 
much  more  scientifically  accurate  td  have  said,  in  the  lower  jaw  it 
has  six  incisors,  small  canines,  and  the  first  premolars  are  large 
and  caniniform ;  its  dental  formula  being  If,  C|,  PM'|,  Mf  (the 
typical  dentition  in  the  placental  Mammalia),  just  as  he  figures  it 
on  the  same  page? 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  common  mole  (which  has  a 
similar  dental  formula),  aggravated  by  the  upper  canine  (?)  having 
two  roots,  and,  according  to  M.  de  Blainville,  being  developed  in  the 
premaxillary  bone,  a  view  also  advanced  by  Mr.  Spehce*  Bate  in 
our  own  day.  This  latter  point  would,  if  established,  say  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  incisor,  certainly  not  as  a  caniniform  pre- 
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molar.     The  following  formulae  will  best  show  the  various  views 
held  as  to  the  dentition  of  the  mole : — 

M.  R  Cuvier  .  .  I|  CJ  PMJ  MJ 
Prof  Bell  .  .  .  I|  Ci  (PM  +  MJ) 
M.  de  Blainville  .  .  IJ  Ci  PMJ  Mf 
Prof  Owen  .         .         I^      c|      PMJ      m| 

As  to  the  lower  teeth  in  the  Lemuridae,  we  certainly  find  the 
first  premolar  very  large  and  caniniform,  but  I  think  you  will  have 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  noticing  how  decidedly  the  canines  differ 
in  form  from  the  incisors.  But,  independent  of  this  difference  in  form, 
we  have  another  point  in  our  favour.  The  number  of  the  teeth 
which  separate  these  canines  is  not  uniform  among  the  Lemuridae  ; 
thus^  while  usually  there  are  four,  we  find  in  the  genera  Lichanotes 
and  Tarsius,  only  two,  /.^.,  the  lateral  incisor  on  each  side  has  been 
suppressed. 

As  examples  of  the  varied  forms  of  the  canines,  even  when  well 
developed,  I  bring  before  you  Jthose  of  the  tiger,  walrus,  hippo- 
potamus, and  wart-hog. 

Taking  next,  for  convenience  sake,  the  outermost  group,  the 
molars,  these  are  in  the  deciduous  series  those  teeth  which  lie 
beyond  the  canines,  or  the  place  these  should  occupy.  While  in 
the  permanent  series,  they  are  those  teeth  which  come  in  beyond 
the  position  of  the  temporary  molars,  and  so  have  had  no  vertical 
predecessors.  In  this  group  we  again  return  to  reason,  and  do  not 
insist  on  form  and  function.  They  may  be  either  broad,  flat- 
crowned  teeth,  adapted  for  grinding,  as  in  the  Proboscidea  and 
most  Ungulata ;  studded  with  sharp  cusps,  as  in  the  Insectivora 
and  Cheiroptera;  sharp  knife-edged,  as  in  the  lower  molar  of  the 
Felidse,  or  simply  tuberculated,  as  in  those  of  man  and  other  omni- 
vorous species. 

Taking  now  the  penultimate  group,  the  premolars,  we  may  de- 
fine them  as  those  teeth  which  separate  the  canines  from  the 
molars.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  succeeded  temporary  molars,  and 
are  usually  of  simpler  form,  not  only  than  the  molars  behind  them, 
but  also  than  those  which  they  succeeded.  In  very  many  cases, 
such  as  most  of  those  species  which  have  PM  j,  the  first  has  had 
no  predecessor,  and  has  been  by  many  classed  as  a  temporary 
tooth,  this  view  receiving  some  support  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
in  many  species  short-lived, — ^but  in  others,  as  the  Ursidae,  it 
remains  doing  service  long  after  the  two  middle  premolars  have 
dropped  out 
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The  confusion  caused  by  thus  regarding  them  is  well  shown  in 
Mr.  C.  Tomes'  valuable  manual ;  thus,  at  page  320,  the  formula 
for  the  horse  is  given  as  If  C-^  PMJ  MJ ;  on  page  325,  that  for 
the  pig  is  If  Cf  PMf  Mf  (corrected  in  figure  139) ;  on  page  331, 
that  for  the  hippopotamus  is  If  C-^  PMJ  M^  ;  the  premolars 
being  in  reality  alike  in  number  in  all  three,  only  in  the  pig  he 
has  classed  the  first  as  a  deciduous  tooth.  In  Marsupialia  all  pre- 
molars but  one  have  had  no  predecessors,  the  deciduous  dentition 
being  limited  to  M{. 

In  most  of  the  ruminants  the  premolar  is  in  form  just  half  a 
molar,  while  in  the  horse  and  in  the  rodents  it  is  complicated  and 
fully  as  large  as  a  molar. 

As  in  the  molars,  form  and  function  are  in  this  group  passed 
over  (the  first  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  some  cases,  excepted),  and  they 
may  be  either  adapted  for  grinding,  as  in  the  Ungulata  and 
Rodentia,  or  sharp  compressed  cones  adapted  for  animal  food,  as 
in  the  Carnivora  and  some  seals,  or  small  caniniform,  as  in  some 
other  species  of  seals. 

In  many  species,  as  already  noticed  when  treating  of  the  canine, 
the  first  of  the  premolars  in  the  lower  jaw  is  relatively  large  and 
caniniform,  and,  fulfiUirg  the  functions  of  a  canine,  has  by  many 
writers  been  classed  as  such.  In  the  typical  Carnivora  the  last 
premolar  in  the  upper  jaw  is  so  enlarged  and  modified  as  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  agents  in  slicing  flesh,  and  along  with  the  first 
lower  molar  (which  articulates  with  its  posterior  half)  receives  the 
name  of  a  sectorial  or  camassial  tooth. 

In  connection  with  these  it  is  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive,  to  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the  literature  of  close  on 
fifty  years  ago,  as  showing  what  absurd  confusion  the  intercalation 
of  function  into  dental  classification  could  and  did  lead  to.  As 
just  noted,  the  last  premolar  above,  and  the  first  (in  some  genera, 
the  only)  molar  below,  are  modified  in  the  typical  Carnivora  so  as 
to  fulfil  the  function  of  sectorial  teeth,  F.  Cuvier  separated  them 
from  the  other  molars  and  premolars,  and  classed  them  as  a 
special  group ;  thus  he  gives  in  the  formula  for  the  Felidae  (reaDy 
PMJ  M-}^)  false  molars  |,  camassial  teeih  {^  tuberculous  molars  i. 
Of  the  two  he  classed  together  as  camassieres,  the  upper  had  had, 
and  the  lower  one  had  not  had,  a  temporary  predecessor ;  just  as 
in  the  Oreodon,  of  the  two  teeth  classed  as  canines  by  Mr.  Tomes, 
the  upper  had  succeeded  a  temporary  canine,  while  the  lower 
(judging  from  recent  Ungulata)  had  had  no  predecessor.    I  sup- 
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pose  our  successors  will  be  as  much  amused  at  our  confusion  as  to 
the  canines,  as  we  are  at  Cuvier's  classification  of  the  molars  in 
the  Camivora. 

The  Chairman  having  called  for  remarks,  Mr.  J.  S.  Amoore 
said  the  subject  of  nomenclature  of  teeth,  which  Mr.  Wilson  had 
brought  before  them  that  night,  was  not  without  considerable 
interest,  and  had  met  with  discussion  elsewhere  than  there.    One 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  chief  points,  as  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Amoore) 
was  in  the  naming  of  the  canine  tooth,  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  usual  definition  of  that  tooth  (as  being  the  one 
immediately  behind  the  intermaxillary  suture  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
the  one  that  closes  in  front  of  it  in  the  lower  jaw)  did  not  hold 
good  in  all  cases.     Undoubtedly,  in  the  past  ages,  animals  pos- 
sessed teeth,  which  were  not  characterised  by  the  individual  differ- 
ences that  they  now  are;   but  as  animals  themselves  became 
differentiated,  so  their  teeth  changed  and  became  so  specialized  to 
accommodate  their  possessors  for  their  particular  conditions  of 
life,  and  having  now  these  individual  variations,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  distinguished  from  one  another.     Among 
these  modifications  was  the  development  near  the  front  of  the 
mouth,  of  a  tooth  longer  and  more  pointed  than  the  rest,  enabling 
its  owner  to  hold  its  struggling  prey  with  greater  security.     The 
tooth  so  modified,  which  is  now  called  the  canine,   was  not 
identically  the  same  in  the  different  species,  hence  the  difficulty 
that  they  were  now  discussing.   Mr.  Tomes,  taking  into  considera- 
tion this  early  condition  of  things,  would  prefer  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  including  the  canines  among  the  premolars,  and  in 
describing  a  dentition  would  speak  of  such  and  such  an  incisor  or 
premolar  as  being  caniniform,  or  a  canine  tooth,  referring  merely 
to  its  shape  and  function.     At  the  same  time  Mr.  Tomes  did  not 
advocate  abolishing  the  term,  both  on  account  of  the  inconve- 
nience it  would  cause,  and  from  the  fact  that  that  particular  tooth 
was  very  commonly  so  modified  in  the  Mammalia.     This  was 
perhaps  rather  evading  than  meeting  the  difficulty ;  at  the  same 
time,  when  they  considered  these  two  points,  viz.,  the  generality 
of  the  modification  and  the  confusion  that  would  be  caused  by 
attempting  to  alter  it,  he  thought  Mr.  Tomes  took  a  very  common- 
sense  view  of  the,questioa    Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  look- 
ing at  the  majority  of  mammalian  dentitions  as  they  now  are, 
finds  that  the  tooth  which  is  usually  recognised  as  the  canine  when 
present  is  very  generally  caniniform ;  he  would  therefore  retain  the 
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term,  and  name  the  tooth  which  appears  in  that  position  a  canine, 
irrespective  of  its  shape  and  function,  and  when  speaking  of  ex- 
ceptional dentitions,  would,  he  (Mr.  Amoore)  presumed,  make  some 
such  remark  as  that  the  canine  was  small,  but  its  functions  were 
fulfilled  by  a  modified  incisor  or  premolar,  as  the  case  might  be. 
This,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  somewhat  arbitrary  when  dealing  with 
a  descriptive  name  like  canine.  Mr.  Wilson  certainly  advanced 
some  good  arguments  in  favour  of  his  views,  notably  the  one  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  term  incisor,  a  descriptive  name  also, 
was  applied  to  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  that  without  raising 
an  objection.  This  view  of  the  case  simplified  matters  very  much, 
and  as  rules  were  formed  for  the  number  and  not  the  exception, 
he  thought  it  had  very  much  to  commend  it  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  would  certainly  cause  less  alteration  in  the  existing  state 
of  things  than  the  other,  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  so  scientific. 

Messrs.  Cormack,  Watson,  and  Finlayson  having  also  made 
some  observations, 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  reply,  said  he  strongly  objected  to  the  incon- 
sistency in  the  treatment  of  the  several  groups  as  to  form  and 
function.  If  Mr.  Tomes  had  decidedly  said  that  the  term  canine 
could  only  be  applied  to  a  caniniform  tooth,  it  would  have  sim- 
plified matters  considerably;  the  term  canine  would  then  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  term  sectorial,  and  would  con- 
sequently be  deleted  from  dental  formulae.  If  a  canine  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  specialized  premolar,  what  is  it  to  be  in  the  tem- 
porary series?  and  what  becomes  of  the  rule  that  suppression 
among  the  premolar  group  begins  at  the  front  of  the  series  ? 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son for  his  paper,  the  Vice-President  resumed  the  chair,  and  a 
communication  was  read  by  Mr.  Walter  Whitehouse,  L.D.S. 
Edin.,  who  said  he  had  adopted  a  method  of  pivoting  teeth  lately, 
that  had  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  dispensed  with  the 
more  or  less  complicated  arrangements  brought  out  from  time  to 
time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  pivot  teeth.  He  would 
therefore  describe  it. 

He  took  what  was  not  difficult  to  find,  a  Donaldson  bristle 
that  had  lost  the  barb,  and  fixed  on  to  it  a  small  ball  of 
wax.  The  bristle  is  passed  into  the  canal,  and  the  ball  of  wax 
brought  up  to  the  orifice  and  slightly  pinched,  which  gave  the 
length  of  pin.     He  took  care  to  pass  the  bristle  up  the  full  length 
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of  the  fang,  and  to  drill  a  little  short  of  this.  The  frequent  use 
of  the  bris^e  to  ascertain  the  depth  drilled  kept  the  eye  edu- 
cated in  the  right  direction  to  incline  the  drill.  The  canal  drilled, 
he  had,  rea^  at  hand^  |  in.  of  pin  wire,  with  a  small  oval  disc  of 
platina  foil,  soldered  with  as  small  a  piece  of  solder  as  possible,  at 
just  a  litde  less  than  |  in.  from  one  end.  He  then  adjusted  the 
length  of  the  pin,  burnished  the  foil  over  the  stump,  and  cut  off 
with  scissors  the  superfluous.  He  now  took  a  Stent's  impression 
with  the  pin  in  the  root.  The  pin  fitting  tightly  to  the  root,  the 
Stent  comes  away  without  it.  The  impression  was  allowed  to  cool 
without  being  wetted  He  withdrew  the  pin  from  the  root,  and  it 
would  be  found  easy  on  trial  to  place  it  in  position  on  the  impres- 
sion without  bending  the  foil  The  impression  lying  on  the  table, 
with  a  small  point  in  one  hand,  he  lightly  held  the  pin  in  position, 
and  with  another  point  made  hot  he  tacked  it  to  the  Stent  compo.  at 
the  lingual  margin  of  the  foil,[where  accuracy  of  impression  was  not 
wanted ;  or  should  it  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fitting  of  a  tube 
tooth,  merely  touching  the  foil  with  a  hot  spatula  would  make  it 
stick  to  the  Stent  sufficiently,  if  thin  plaster  was  poured  without 
tapping;  the  plaster  model  was  opened  out ;  the  tooth  could  then  be 
fitted  to  the  model  and  completely  finished  with  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  workroom  (a  great  consideration)  and  all  difficulties  as  re- 
gards the  direction  of  the  pivot  were  overcome.  Before  commencing 
to  fit  the  tooth  he  carefully  cut  into  the  plaster  model  at  what  would 
be  the  apex  of  the  root,  and  freed  the  pin  quite  half  its  length,  to 
be  able  to  push  the  pin  and  tooth  off  the  model  for  soldering 
without  touching  the  foil.  In  plate  work  he  adjusted  the  pin  to  the 
Toot^  and  the  plate  to  the  mouth — the  pin  showing  through  the  plate 
the  J  of  an  inch — not  more,  or  success  would  not  be  obtained.  An 
impression  having  been  taken,  he  carefully  put  the  plate  into  the 
impression  before  quite  cold,  to  ensure  getting  it  into  its  place.  The 
pin  was  then  taken  firom  the  root  and  put  gently  into  the  hole  in  the 
plate.  He  mixed  a  little  sand  and  plaster  to  put  on  the  pin  and 
plate,  and  when  hard  the  Stent  was  softened,  the  plate  withdrawn, 
and  the  pin  soldered  It  would  be  observed  in  this  proceeding  it 
was  not  necessary  to  file  the  pin  loose  and  then  resort  to  some 
means  of  making  it  fit  the  stump  tightly  again,  as  at  present  usually 
in  vogue. 

Mr.  FiNLAYSON  exhibited  a  good  specimen  of  cystic  tumour  at- 
tached to  the  root  of  a  lower  molar. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  next  meeting,  January 
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iith,  would  be  a  conversational  one,  the  subject  of  conversation 
being  Gold  Filings.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Dundee,  would  introduce 
the  subject,  and  a  clinic  with  the  Electric  Mallet  would  be  given 
by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Andrews. 


MINOR  NOTICES  AND  CRITICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


Medical  Authorities  at  the  Odontological  Society. 

WriHiN  a  few  months  the  Odontological  Society  has  been 
favoured  with  papers  by  two  well-known  physicians,  who  chose 
virtually  the  same  topic.  At  the  meeting  in  November,  1881, 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  read  a  paper  "On  the  Constitutional 
and  Local  Origins  of  Caries  of  the  Teeth;"  and  at  the  meet- 
ing in  November,  1882,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  brought  forward 
a  paper  entitled  ^'A  Consideration  of  some  of  the  Causes 
which  give  rise  to  Dental  Decay."  These  two  authors  start 
from  very  similar  hypotheses,  and  arrive  at  very  similar  con- 
clusions— ^at  least,  we  must  speak  with  hesitation  with  regard 
to  Dr.  Carpenter,  for  we  are  bound  to  say  his  style  is  so  ob- 
scure throughout  that  it  is  difficult  to  m^e  out  in  many  impor- 
tant places  what  he  really  means  to  convey.  Both  authors  base 
their  observations  mainly  upon  physiological  and  pathological  data 
which  are  obsolete  and  discredited  by  late  research ;  and  we  are 
constrained  to  say  their  papers— except  that  they  served  to  excite 
discussion — ^prove  valuable  only  as  showing  how  impossible  it  is 
for  any  one  who  has  not  mastered  the  special  fundamental  techni- 
calities of  the  subject  to  draw  generalisations  profitably  with 
regard  to  dental  disease.  These  papers  are  each  pervaded  by  the 
same  cardinal  error.  Their  authors  appear  to  look  upon  the  teeth 
as  vascular  organs  in  intimate  connection  and  sympathy  with  the 
rest  of  the  system,  and  reacting  to  every  cause — or  most  causes — 
affecting  the  general  health.  That  Dr.  Richardson  has  not 
mastered  modem  dental  science,  and  that  he  cannot  be  trusted 
as  a  guide  to  the  subject,  may  be  proved  by  many  citations  from 
his  paper,  one  or  two  of  which  must  suffice.  Thus  he  accepts 
Dr.  Chapin  Harris's  description  of  atrophy  of  the  teeth,  and  founds 
a  considerable  argument  upon  it  We  need  hardly  say  that  we 
now  know  positively  that  any  process  pathologically  comparable  to 
atrophy  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  hard  dental  tissues. 
Then   Dr.   Richardson    asks  in  another  place  this  question — 
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"  Does  caries  always  proceed  from  without  in  direction  of  ulcera- 
tion? "  and  answers  by  the  statement  that  he  believes  "  the  course 
of  the  karah  or  digging-out  is  first  from  within."  Again,  here  is 
an  unsupported  hypothesis  opposed  to  current  exact  knowledge. 
"  When  there  is  organic  £ulure  of  nutrition  within  the  tooth,  then 
slight  physical  and  chemical  activities  on  its  surface  produce  a 
n^id  effect,  by  assisting  what  we  may  call  an  inverted  or  internal 
process  of  ulceration  which  tends  to  enfeeble  the  enamel  from 
within."  And  here  is  another  mistaken  observation  based  upon 
entire  misconception  of  the  pathology  of  caries.  "  I  have  often 
seen  in  dirty  smokers,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  a  salival  deposit, 
which  cutting  its  way  down  into  the  structure  beneath  the  enamel, 
sets  up  the  primary  abrasion  and  ulceration."  Some  of  these 
remarks,  and  many  similar  in  the  paper,  leave  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  author;  but,  as  a  rule.  Dr. 
Richardson  writes  clearly,  and  we  can  at  least  follow  him  without 
diflSculty  through  the  main  body  of  his  arguments.  We  cannot, 
we  repeat,  say  the  same  of  Dr.  Carpenter.  His  paper  must  be 
characterised  as  a  string  of  obscurely  expressed  and  but  slightly 
coherent  arguments,  mainly  based  on  unsupported  hypotheses  or 
on  misconceptions  of  established  incontrovertible  facts  of  dental 
anatomy  and  pathology.  Its  dogmatism,  supported  and  empha- 
sized  as  it  is  by  the  remarks  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  reply  to  the  dis- 
cussion, is  astonishing ;  and  we  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
(and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Dr.  Richardson's  paper)  that  the 
members  of  the  Society,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  acquiesc- 
mg,  did  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  show  they  were  aware  of  the 
woTthlessness  of  most  of  the  arguments  and  conclusions  presented 
for  their  acceptance.  That  the  Society  received  the  matter  of  these 
papers  as  solid  contributions  to  science  might  certainly  be  inferred 
by  casual  readers  of  the  Transactions,  forming  an  opinion  from 
the  meagre  comments  and  inadequate  criticisms  which  were  alone 
elicited  in  the  discussions ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  fact 
is  that  to  the  scientific  work  of  some  of  the  members  is  largely 
due  our  improved  knowledge  of  dental  pathology  and  our  advance 
beyond  the  crude  guessings  of  the  early  investigators  upon  whom 
the  authors  of  the  papers  we  are  noticing  seem  to  have  relied  for 
information.  A  single  quotation  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  paper  will 
be  enough  to  show  how  he,  like  Dr.  Richardson,  has  no  valid 
claim  to  present  himself  as  an  instructor  in  dental  science.  Let 
the  reader  make  what  he  can  of  the  sense  and  science  of  this 
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passage.  The  meaning  must  be  guessed  at  somewhat,  but 
interpret  it  as  we  may  it  remains  merely  as  vague  speculation^ 
valueless  because  not  only  unsupported  by,  but  largely  opposed  to, 
the  demonstrated  truths  of  dental  pathology. 

"  Caries  also  is  probably  favoured  by  the  condition  which  pro- 
inotes  tubercular  tendencies.  A  minute  particle  of  perverted 
protoplasm  is  laid  down  in  the  cell  membrane  which  forms  the 
dentine.  It  is  chemically  defective  from  having  a  tendency  to 
fatty  degeneration  rather  than  to  a  proper  deposit  of  phosphate  salt. 
A  single  cell  may  be  thus  impaired  by  defective  structure,  or  half- 
a-dozen  cells  may  be  touched.  As  time  goes  on,  the  defective 
cells  soften,  and,  by  means  of  the  imperfection  of  the  organic 
matter  which  pervades  the  tooth,  which  is  in  excess  of  its  require- 
ments, there  is  a  want  of  proper  balance  between  the  enamel, 
dentine,  and  the  organic  matter;  there  is  defectiveness  in  their  com- 
position as  well  as  in  the  support  which  is  required,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  tooth  is  more  liable  to  wear  and  tear  than  would 
have  been  the  case  Jf  the  inherited  defects  had  not  existed ;  a 
small  hole  is  punched  in  the  tooth,  which,  if  not  resisted  by  the 
the  dentist,  will  givea  locus  standi  to  foreign  bodies,  to  vibrios  and 
to  bacteria,  and  thus  allow  of  assaults  being  made  upon  the  tissue 
which  is  still  sound,  by  the  secretions  which  the  living  organisms 
produce  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  caries  then  arises. 

"  An  attempt  is  generally  made,  though  unsuccessfully  by  nature, 
if  not  assisted  by  art,  to  remedy  the  mischief.  A  small  amount 
of  chemical  action  takes  place  in  the  hole,  which,  failing  in  its 
object,  in  the  course  of  time  leads  to  extension  into  the  pulp 
cavity,  and  ultimately  to  total  loss  of  the  tooth." 

The  most  astonishing  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  many  amazing  state- 
ments is  contained  in  his  reply  to  the  discussion.  He  there  says 
that  "  soft  porous  dentine  found  in  the  teeth  of  delicate  children," 
is  due  to  fatty  degeneration.  If  Dr.  Carpenter  can  satisfactorily 
explain  how  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration  is  possible  in  a  tissue 
with  the  anatomical  characters  of  dentine,  it  will  become  necessary 
to  modify  all  established  views  of  dental  oathology.  If  such  a 
process  be  possible,  it  must  surely  be  capab*  of  demonstration  in 
specimens  of  the  tissues  undergoing  the  change.  On  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  specimen — which  we  must  presume  Dr.  Carpenter 
believes  he  has  seen — we  shall  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
previous  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  discovery,  nothing  has  been  correctly 
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known  either  of  the  nature  of  the  dental  tissues  or  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  dental  pathology. 

Dr.  Carpenter  gives  a  summary  of  the  development  of  the  teeth 
sufficiently  near  the  mark  to  lead  to  the  impression  that  he  has 
read  recent  authorities;  but  he  counteracts  this  impression  by 
naively  asking  in  his  reply  whether  the  teeth  are  epithelial  struc- 
tures, and  remarking  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects he  hoped  to  hear  debated  ;  thus  showing  that  he  is  not 
aware  that  the  whole  subject  of  dental  development  had  been 
made  out  within  late  years,  and  the  embryonic  origin  of  the  dental 
tissues  clearly  demonstrated. 

After  alluding  to  the  structural  imperfections  of  the  teeth  due  to 
inherited  syphilis,  he  states  that  similar  conditions  arise  in  subjects 
of  inherited  gouty  diathesis ;  and  he  reiterates  this  statement  \x^ 
his  reply.  It  is  a  pity  Dr.  Carpenter  did  not  describe  fully  the 
physical  characteristics  of  gouty  teeth,  and  state  fully  the  evidence 
upon  which  he  founded  his  assertion,  which  is  made,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  for  the  first  time  by  any  writer.  Dr.  Carpenter  also 
constructs  a  long  argument  on  the  false  premise^  on  which  he 
insists,  that  a  necrosed  tooth  is  more  liable  to  caries  than  a  living 
tooth. 

The  published  Transactions  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  some 
really  valuable  papers  have  been  contributed  by  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  old  proverb, 
**  m  sutor  ultra  crepidem^^  holds  good  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
others,  and  that  our  medical  brethren  show  to  greater  advantage 
when  they  select  a  subject  more  immediately  within  the  domain  of 
general  medicine,  than  when  they  venture  to  treat  of  questions 
relating  to  a  specialty  with  which  they  are  generally,  and  indeed, 
ahnost  necessarily,  imperfectly  acquainted. 


The  Dental  Section  of  Quain's  Anatomy. 

The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy  is  always 
looked  forward  to  witl^interest  by  the  profession.  Very  little  of 
the  original  work  now  remains,  but  the  re-editing  has  always  been 
done  by  very  eminent  authorities,  and  the  successive  editions  re- 
present the  most  reliable  opinions  of  the  time.  We  regret  that 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  twenty  pages  devoted  to  Dental 
Anatomy  in  this  9th  edition.  Whether  the  revision  of  this  chapter 
has  been  a  work  of  haste  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  some  -^ 
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questionable  statements  are  made  with  an  air  of  certainty  that  is 
misleading.     For  example,  it  is  stated  that  the  cuticula  dentis  is 
the  relic  of  the  superficial  enamel  of  th^  enamel  organ,  and  Tomes 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  "  of  the  nature  of  cement,  but  with- 
out lacunae,"  although  that  author  takes  the  trouble  to  figure  as 
well  as  to  describe  the  occasional  lacunae;  and  though  Tomes 
suggests  an  explanation  for  the  reticulated  appearance  under 
nitrate  of  silver — namely,  the  pitting  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
membrane  by  the  prisms — ^the  phenomenon  is  spoken  of  as  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  "  cementum  "  theory,  and  in- 
explicable if  that  theory  be  accepted.     Meanwhile,  such  facts  as 
that  the  continuity  of  the  cementum  and  the  membrane  has  been 
demonstrated;  that  lacunae  have  been  found  in  pits  of  the  enamel ; 
that  in  the  herbivora,  and  even  in  some  abnormal  human  teeth, 
the  cement  does  cover  the  enamel,  and  many  other  points  ad- 
duced by  Tomes,  do  not  seem  to  have  weighed  with  the  editor  to 
deter  him  from  accepting  an  hypothesis  based  upon  a  pure  guess, 
and  unsupported  by  anything  that  can  be  called  evidence.    Again, 
the  nature  of  an  intercellular  substance  between  the  enamel  prisms 
is  described  as  resembling  that  of  epithelium,  although  the  very 
existence  of  any  such  substance  is  in  no  sense  proved  as  y6t 

The  account  of  the  so-called  groove,  in  the  first  stage  of  de- 
velopment, is  also  misleading,  especially  if  the  figure  represents  a 
section  of  it;  in  fact,  the  account  is  little  more  than  a  revival  of 
Goodsir's  long-abandoned  theory.  The  figure,  on  p.  SSS,  really  re- 
presents a  special  inflection  mistaken  for  a  section  of  a  common 
groove,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  at  any  time  as  so  deep  a  com- 
mon groove.  Passing  over  some  few  minor  points,  we  come  to 
the  calcification  of  dentine.  Here  the  views  of  Waldeyer,  Frey, 
Boll,  J.  Tomes,  C.  S.  Tomes,  Magitot,  are  laid  aside  in  favom*  of  the 
secretion  theory  of  Lent  and  Kolliker.  This  theory  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  any  sense  the  widest  accepted,  or  the  most  strongly  sup- 
ported, of  the  many  views  at  present  in  vogue ;  the  recent  elaborate 
account  of  development  published  by  Magitot  (1881)  pointedly 
discards  the  secretion  theory.  Of  course  there  is  no  room  in 
twenty  pages  for  an  elaborate  discussion  of  contending  theories, 
but  so  excellent  and  thorough  has  been  the  editing  of  the  rest 
of  the  work  that  we  could  have  wished  for  a  specid  revision  of 
this  chapter,  the  more  perhaps  because  in  most  general  text-books 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  somewhat  neglected  state. 
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The  Dental  Hospital  and  School  of  Paris. 
(From  a  Correspondent) 

Our  late  President,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Medical  Acts,  was  asked  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  existence  of  Dental  Colleges  in  France,  and  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  know  of  any.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the 
answer,  for  the  institution  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  some 
account  has  attracted  little  notice  in  this  country.  The  "  Ecole 
Dentaire  Libre  de  Paris,"  the  third  annual  report  of  which  is  now 
before  me^  is,  however,  doing  good  work  both  as  a  charity  and  as 
a  school,  and  deserves  to  be  much  better  known  and  thought  of. 
Started  rather  more  than  two  years  ago  with  forty-six  students,  it  had 
twenty  more  in  the  session  188 1-2,  whilst  this  session  the  number  has 
again  inaeased  to  seventy,  so  that  the  Committee  of  Management 
have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  their  school  premises  to  nearly 
double  their  original  size ;  its  success  would  therefore  appear  to 
be  akeady  assured. 

The  hospital  is  situated  in  the  Rue  Richer,  No.  23,  on  the  third 
floor;  it  is  close  to  the  faubourgs  of  Montmartre,  La  Villette,  and 
Belleville,  which  are  largely  inhabited  by  the  artisan  and  labouring 
classes.    Being  high  up  is  rather  an  advantage  as  regards  the 
better  light  obtained,  but  the  rooms  are  small  and  badly  ventilated. 
When  we  visited  the  institution  in  October  every  chair  was  occu- 
pied, and  a  considerable  number  of  patients  were  waiting  their 
turn  in  an  adjoining  room.     Several  students  were  hard  at  work, 
—including  one  lady  who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  an  expert 
gold-filler, — ^under  the  superintendence  of  the  dental  surgeons  of 
the  day.    A  part  of  the  ceiling  had  been  cut  away,  and  a  new 
staircase  was  being  put  up,  to  allow  of  better  access  to  the  addi- 
tional  rooms,  which  are  on  the  floor  above,  and  were  then  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation.      There  was,  however,  a  good  laboratory, 
which  was  also  used  as  an  operating  room  when  required. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  some  of  those  members  of  the 
dental  profession  whose  names  are  best  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  have  withheld  their  aid  from  the  new  school,  ensnared 
by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  idea  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
minds  of  some  in  this  country — that  the  dentist  should  obtain  a 
full  medical  and  surgical  qualification  before  entering  upon  the 
practice  of  his  specialty, — an  idea  which  must  result  in  the  future^ 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  in  the  production  of  an  utterly  in- 
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sufficient  number  of  fully-qualified  dental  surgeons  and  a  host  of 
ignorant  quacks.  4^ 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Paris  Dental  School  occupies 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  students,  after  examina- 
tion by  the  professors,  receive  a  diploma  of  certificate  of  com- 
petency. The  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine  has,  however,  we 
believe,  yo^ed  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  dental  diploma 
similar  to  our  own,  and  in  the  event  of  this  being  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature,  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  would  no  doubt  be 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  examination,  and  the 
present  system  of  examination  and  certification  by  the  teachers  of 
the  dental  school  would  probably  be  discontinued. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The  statistics  with  reference  to  the  numerical  strength  and 
financial  position  of  the  Odontological  Society  with  which  the 
Treasurer  presents  the  members  at  each  Annual  Meeting  are 
always  interesting.  From  this  source  we  learn  that  the  assets  of 
the  Society  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  ;^2,274  9S.  2d.  This  is  satisfactory  in  some  ways — it  is 
gratifying  to  find  the  Society  with  a  solid  reserve  fund  in  case  of 
emergency.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  such  a  large  sum 
in  reserve  .is  really  needed,  and  we  confess  we  should  like  to  see 
the  money  expended  for  the  benefit  of  present  members  rather  than 
held  for  some  problematical  contingency.  We,  however,  admit 
the  difficulty  of  suggesting  any  object  for  the  enterprbe  of  the 
Society — unless  some  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  research  in 
dental  science  could  be  devised.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  scheme, 
or  of  any  call  upon  the  funds,  we  think  it  would  be  politic  to 
reduce  the  annual  subscription  fi'om  two  guineas  to  one  for  town 
members  and  from  one  guinea  to  half  a  guinea  for  country 
members.  This  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  causing  an  ap- 
parent deficit  in  the  annual  balance  sheets  for  a  few  years,  but  it 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Except  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society,  there  is  no  medical  society  in  London  whose  sub- 
scription exceeds  a  guinea.  Dentists  are,  as  a  rule,  far  from  wealthy, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  desirable  candidates  are  deterred 
from  applying  for  membership  of  the  Odontological  Society  by 
reason  of  the  heaviness  of  the  money  contribution  they  are  called 
upon  to  make. 
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In  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  Paris  Dental  Hospital  and 
School  which  we  publish  in  this  number,  we  may  state  that  Geneva 
also  possesses  a  school  of  dentistry,  established  in  i88[,  and  fur- 
ther that  a  short  notice  of  both  these  Institutions  appeared  in  this 
Journal  in  November,  1881,  p.  604.  At  Geneva  the  examinations 
take  place  before  a  body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  assessors  nominated  by  the  Cantonal  Council  in  equal 
numbers.  This  appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  plan  at 
present  followed  in  Paris. 

The  performance  by  the  Romany  Club  at  St.  George's  Hall  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London,  of  which  we  gave 
notice  last  month,  was  in  all  respects  most  successful,  adding  the 
handsome  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  funds  of  the  In- 
stitution. 


A  CASE  of  some  importance  to  the  dental  profession  has  re- 
cently been  decided  at  New  York.  An  action  was  brought  against 
a  dentist  of  that  city  by  a  patient,  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
caused  by  allowing  a  piece  of  tooth,  which  was  being  extracted, 
to  fall  into  his  windpipe  whilst  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
nitrous  oxide.  The  patient  was  troubled  with  a  cough  for  about  a 
month  after  the  operation,  when  he  fortunately  expectorated  the 
fragment  A  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  ;^  100  damages,  and  on  ap- 
peal the  verdict  was  confirmed  "  The  Court  held,"  says  the  New 
York  Mtdkal  Record^  "  that  while  the  patient  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  anaesthetic  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
faculties,  the  operator  was  bound  to  exercise  the  highest  profes- 
sional skill  and  diligence  to  avoid  every  possible  danger,  and  in 
this  case  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  circumstances 
shown  were  suflScient  to  carry  the  case  to  the  jury  on  the  question 
of  negligence."  As  the  Record  says,  in  the  course  of  some  edi- 
torial remarks  on  this  case,  "  That  accidents  will  happen  despite 
all  precautions  to  the  contrary,  is  well  known,  and  the  case  under 
consideration  appears  to  be  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact.  The 
result  of  the  suit  may,  therefore,  establish  a  precedent  which  is 
full  of  danger  to  any  operator  who  is  forced  to  take  extra  risks 
for  his  patient" 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevenson  states,  in  the  Lancet^  that  he  has 
for  some  weeks  past  had  in  use  a  small  incandescent  carbon  elec- 
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trie  light,  made  for  him  by  the  Swan  Electric  Light  Company,  to 
illuminate  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.     The  carbon  points  are,  as 
usual,  enclosed  within  glass,  and  this  is  again  protected  by  vul- 
canite so  arranged  as  to  serve  as  a  gag.    The  light  can  be  directed 
to  any  part  of  the  mouth,  and  but  little  heat  is  given  off  by  it. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  the  first  attempt  whicn  has  been  made  to 
render  the  electric  light  available  for  the  performance  of  opera- 
tions in  the  mouth.  Previous  experiments  in  this  direction  have  not 
been  altogether  successful,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  considering 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  in  this  department  of 
science,  the  difficulties  hitherto  met  with  could  now  be  readily 
overcome.     Mr.  Stevenson  would  have  exhibited  his  lamp  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Odontological  Society  on  the  8th  inst,  but  was 
unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  3  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  so 
next  month. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Exeter  Dental  Hospital^  just 
received,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  showing  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  conservative  dentistry  practised.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  class  of  cases  met  with  at  these  hospitals, 
know  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  patient  does  not 
apply  for  treatment  until  any  prospect  of  successful  conservative 
treatment  is  almost,  or  quite,  hopeless.  We  see  that  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30th,  there  were  816  adult  extractions 
and  184  fillings,  including  18  with  gold;  last  quarter  the  adult 
extractions  were  780  and  the  stoppings  242,  including  30  gold  ; 
the  total  number  of  cases  treated  being  1550  in  the  first  quarter, 
and  1585  in  the  second.  This  shows  that  the  people  of  Exeter 
are  beginning  to  realise  the  fact  that  teeth  are  worth  preserving, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  time  and  trouble  to  themselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  onr  Concspondeats. 


The  Proposed  Benevolent  Fund. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ",THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — A  perusal  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  Benevolent  Fund  Sub- 
Committee,  has  left  upon  my  mind  a  strong  feeling  that  no  sufficient 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  one  thing  which,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
secure  success  or  failure  for  the  movement.  It  is  not  practicable, 
possibly  not  even  altogether  desirable,  to  make  such  a  fund  strictly 
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mutual,  and  there  are  already  a  good  many  organizations  upon  a 
strictly  mutual  basis  which  would  be  able,  being  long  established,  to 
offer  more  £civourable  terms  to  their  subscribers  than  this  new  fund 
possibly  could.  But  if  it  is  to  hold  any  enduring  position  and  do  any  ' 
great  good  it  must  be  so  far  mutual  as  this  ;  that  its  funds  must  come 
largely  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  class  who  are  most  likely  to  re- 
quire its  benefits.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  those  members  of  the 
profession  who  have  been  liberal  with  their  time  and  with  their  money 
for  the  public  good  will  take  the  burden  of  such  a  fund  upon  them  ;  it 
is  one  thing  to  co-operate  with  and  help  those  who  are  striving  to  help 
themselves,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  do  for  other  people  that  which 
they  ought  to,  but  do  not,  do  for  themselves. 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

M.R.C.S. 


Detachable    Springs. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — Observing  Mr.  Tod's  letter  in  your  last,  issue  regarding  Mr, 
HempeFs  detachable  springs  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  their 
use,  I  will  explain  a  method  of  fastening  I  have  used  for  the  last  five 
years  with  perfect  success.  The  bolt  is  made  of  medium  soft  wire 
split  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  head ;  the  tang  of  the  swivel  is 
tapped  according  to  the  bore  of  the  spring  to  be  used.  In  attaching 
to  the  case  a  hole  is  drilled  in  the  vulcanite  to  about  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  deep,  from  the  bottom  of  which  two  more  holes  diverge  at  a 
slight  angle,  but  of  smaller  diameter.  The  swivel  is  then  put  on  the  bolt, 
followed  by  a  very  thin  gold  washer,  slightly  larger  than  the  head  of 
the  swivel ;  the  point  of  the  bolt  must  be  tapered  or  rounded  off.  Open 
the  split  end  of  the  bolt,  heat  a  little,  then  press  firmly  home,  taking 
care  that  the  points  of  the  bolt  will  enter  their  respective  holes.  A 
little  practice  is  necessary  to  do  the  work  neatly,  and  to  know  the  exact 
size  of  drills  to  be  used,  but  once  tried  I  feel  sure  this  system  would 
always  be  used. 

The  thread  on  the  tang  of  the  swivel  allows  the  springs  to  be  screwed 
on,  with  very  slight  effort,  and  by  rubbing  the  last  tang  with  a  bit  of 
sand  paper  to  take  the  edge  off  the  thread,  the  spring  may  be  easily 
slipped  on,  the  thread  still  retaining  a  hold  of  the*  coils  of  the  spring. 
The  bolts  may  be  easily  withdrawn  by  heating  over  the  gas,  and  ap- 
plying power  between  washer  and  swivel  head, 

I  am,  &c., 

John  Stewart. 

December  19,  1882. 

lly  Warrender  Park  Road^  Edinburgk, 
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On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Arsenic. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — When  I  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Beavis  on  the  above  subject  I 
had  just  been  treating  a  case  which  aptly  illustrates  the  point  in 
question.  A  six-year  lower  molar  in  the  mouth  of  a  lady  about  25 
years  of  age  had  been  very  badly  decayed,  the  whole  of  the  masticat- 
ing surface  being  involved  and  the  dentine  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form 
a  saucer-shaped  cavity.  The  process  of  repair  had,  however,  been  so 
far  successful  that  the  whole  of  the  exposed  dentine  had  become  re- 
calcified  and  hard,  except  a  small  part  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tooth, 
where  the  decay  had  penetrated  to  the  pulp. 

Adopting  my  usual  course  I  tried  to  save  the  pulp  by  capping.  I 
used  a  thin  layer  of  carbolized  cork,  and  filled  the  cavity  with  "  Fossi- 
line,"  mixed  thin  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  during  insertion.  I  thought 
I  had  succeeded,  but  no,  the  pulp  "  refused  to  be  comforted,"  and  at 
length  I  determined  on  using  arsenic.  The  pain  ceased  very  soon 
after  the  application  of  the  paste,  and  a  few  days  after  I  removed  the 
devitalised  pulp.  When  I  did  so  the  cause  of  my  difiUculty  was  at 
once  manifest.  Nature  in  her  effort  to  repair  the  ravages  made  by 
decay  had  deposited  more  lime-salt  than  could  be  utilized,  and,  as  the 
result,  a  large  mass  of  secondary  dentine  about  half  filled  the  pulp 
chamber. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  root  canals  I 
washed  out  the  pulp  chamber  with  strong  chloride  of  zinc,  and  filled 
with  zinc  oxy-chloride.  With  this  treatment  I  succeeded  in  giving 
comfort  to  my  patient.  I  would  give  my  view  of  the  subject  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Beavis — "  I  think  pulps  should  be  saved  whenever  pos* 
sible,  but  I  find  I  cannot  do  without  arsenic  in  some  cases." 

I  remain,  &c, 

Willesden^  N,  JV,  John  Trude  Fripp,  L.D.S.L 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Underwood,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.D.S.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital,  Ham- 
mersmith. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  L.D.S.Eng.,  has  been  appointed  Dental  Sur- 
geon to  the  National  Dental  Hospital,  vice  Gumell  Hammond^ 
LD.S.Eng.,  resigned. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
Note. — ANONYMOUS   letters  directed   to  the  Secretary  of   the 

Association  cannot  receive  attention. 
P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice. 
Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 

at  40,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 
Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &A.CHURCHILL,  11,  New  Burlington 

Street,  W. 


Xtmbcn  are  reminded  that  tiieir  Snbieriptioiis  fat  1888  are  now  dae,  and  should 
be  fimrarded  vithoat  delay  to  the  Treasurer,  at  40,  Leioestsr  Square. 

CorzespondeBts  are  partieolariy  reqpMSted  to  read  the  Hotices  whieh  wffl  be 
at  the  end  of  this  number. 
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The  Winter  Work  of  the  Association. 

The  short  dark  days  of  winter  give,  even  to  the  busiest  mem* 
bers  of  our  profession,  an  amount  of  spare  time  which  they 
seldom  enjoy  in  the  summer,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  these 
periods  of  enforced  leisure  should  not  be  turned  to  account 
in  bringing  the  members  of  our  body  into  contact  with  one 
another. 

In  London  and  in  Edinburgh  the  opportunity  for  meeting 
is  afforded  by  the  Odontological  and  Odonto-Chirurgical 
Societies,  and  we  think  that  in  some  of  the  larger  provincial 
towns  the  Branches  of  the  Association  might  also  with  ad- 
vantage hold  winter  meetings  which,  judging  from  the  very 
large  attendance  at  the  winter  meetings  of  the  Odonto- 
logical Society,  would  be  very  popular  and  would  prove 
successes,  whilst  the  arrangements  might  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  greatly  tax  the  executive  officers  of  the  Branch. 
A  movement  in  this  direction  has  already  been  made  by  the 
Midland  Branch,  such  meetings  having  lately  been  held 
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both  at  Bradford  ail3i'^MaVi(iiester,  and,  as  we  fully  ex- 
pected, the  result  of  these  experiments  appears  to  have 
been  highly  satisfactory!''^  ^^ 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  this  matter 
of  meetings  is  getting  overdone ;  but  it  is  found   as  the 
result  of  general  experience  that  the  more  often  men  come 
together,  the  more  do  they  enjoy  the  gatherings,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  freely  do  they  attend.     In  this  connection 
the  gratifying  fact  may  be  noted  that  although  there  are 
now  a  larger  number  of  bodies  to  which  men  may  affiliate 
themselves   than   at  any   previous  time,  yet  the  number 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Odontological  Society 
not  only  shows  no  falling  off,  but  is  unprecedentedly  large. 
So  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  an   increase  in  the  number  of  minor  gatherings  vnW 
starve  those  which  are  of  general  importance.   Furthermore, 
the  greater  the  activity  of  the  Branches,  the  more  difficult 
will  it  be  for  irregular  practitioners  to  infringe  the  provisions 
of  the  Dentists'   Act ;   for  this   can  only  be  done   with 
impunity  when   each   individual   knows   but  little  of  his 
neighbour  ;  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  duly  autho- 
rised practitioners  scarcely  know  one  another's  names,  or 
may  even  be  completely  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence. 
Publicity  and  the  light  of  day  are  often  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  stop  wrong  doing,  as  was  exemplified  lately  in  a 
prosecution  under  the  Act,  which  was  commenced  by  the 
Business  Committee  of  the  Association,  but  which,  after 
passing  through  all  the  preliminary  forms,  somewhat  cum- 
brous it  may  be,  of  getting  permission  to  prosecute,  &c.,  has 
proved  in  a  measure  abortive.     But  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
altogether  a  failure,  for  although  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  prominently  before  those  concerned,  by  means  of 
the  publicity  of  a  trial,  the  determination  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  put  in  force,  it 
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has  been  absolutely  successful  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
particular  abuse  at  which  it  was  directed,  for  its  abortive 
issue  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  the  offender  has  deserted  the 
scene  of  his  operations  and  gone,  no  one  knows  whither,  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  a  new  field. 


The   Limitations  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Wk  are  sorry  to  be  called  upon  again  to  notice  this  subject,  the 
discussion  of  which  at  the  present  time  we  consider  to  be,  for 
several  reasons,  inopportune  and  undesirable ;  but  the  letter  which 
we  publish  elsewhere  in  this  number  shows  that  Mr.  Gaddes  is  not 
yet  convinced  of  this  either  by  our  own  remarks^  made  with  refer- 
ence to  his  paper  read  before  the  Odontological  Society,  or  by  the 
courteously  worded,  but  none  the  less  forcible,  criticisms  which  were 
passed  on  his  paper  read  before  the  Odonto-Chirurgical  Society. 
Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Gaddes'  argument  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 
Such  and  such  operations  have  been  performed  by  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  dental  profession,  such  and  such  diseases  are 
described  in  text-books  written  by  these  authorities,  therefore 
the  performance  of  such  operations,  and  the  treatment  of  such 
diseases  are  considered  by  these  eminent  authorities  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  Dental  Surgery.  And,  again,  the  dental  licentiate 
is  by  the  terms  of  his  diploma  found  competent  to  practise  Den- 
tal Surgery ;  the  performance  of  such  operations,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  such  diseases  have  been  proved  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  Dental  Surgery  ;  therefore  the  dental  licentiate  is  competent  to 
perform  such  operations,  and  to  treat  such  diseases. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gaddes  does  not  in  either  of  his  papers  on 
this  subject  actually  push  his  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion ; 
he^  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  "  hedges  "  a  little 
at  this  point.  He  afiects  to  think  that  "  the  question  whether  a  per- 
son with  or  without  this  or  that  qualificadon  should  undertake  these 
operations,  may  justly  be  considered  independently  of  the  theme, 
AVTiat  is  Dental  Sui^gery  ? "  But  the  above  is  the  interpretation 
that  others  will  put  on  his  argument,  whether  Mr.  Gaddes  so  in- 
tends or  not  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  point  out  certain 
fallacies  which  underlie  his  arguments,  and  which,  as  we  think, 
render  them  altogether  valueless. 

In  the  first  place,  of  the  eminent  authorities  whom  he  quotes  as 
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having  performed  certain  operations,  not  one  is  simply  a  licentiate; 
all  are  either  fellows  or  members  of  a  surgical  college.  And  it  is 
quite  open  to  them  to  say  that  they  did  not  perform  these  opera- 
tions in  their  character  of  dental  surgeon,  but  by  right  of  their  title 
as  fully  qualified  medical  practitioners]  And  in  the  second  place, 
with  regard  to  the  matter  which  appears  in  the  text  books ;  it  is 
of  course  most  important  that  a  dental  practitioner  should  be  able 
to  recognise  the  nature  of  a  tumour  of  the  jaw  when  such  a  case 
comes  under  his  notice,  as  is  extremely  likely  to  happen ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  the  diagnosis,  and  even  the  proper 
treatment,  ^f  such  affections  are  described  in  our  text-books  that 
the  dental  ^faeU^ienerls  to  take  this  as  his  warrant  for  undertaking 
the  treatment  of  such  a  case. 

We  must  point  out  once  more  to  Mr.  Gaddes  that  the  recog- 
nised limits  of  a  specialty  are  determined  far  more  by  general 
custom  than  by  arguments.  To  take  an  example,  it  is  only  within 
comparatively  recent  times, — about  five-and-twenty  years,  we  be- 
lieve— that  it  has  been  customary  for  the  obstetric  physician  to 
perform  operations  on  the  female  generative  organs,  other  than 
those  necessary  in  the  l}dng-in  chamber.  Previous  to  that  time 
such  operations  were  invariably,  or  almost  invariably,  performed 
by  a  general  surgeon  who  was  called  in  for  the  purpose.  One  or 
two  able  obstetricians  introduced,  not  without  much  opposition 
and  at  considerable  risk  to  their  reputations,  the  daring  innovation 
of  performing  operations  even  of  a  decidedly  hazardous  character. 

iThey  succeeded  in  proving  their  competence,  the  practical  con-l 
venience  of  the  change  was  recognised  by  the  public,  and  it  is  nowj 
generally  adopted.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  case  there  could 
I  be  no  doubt  that  the  operators  were  legally  qualified  and  entitled 
1  to  undertake  these  duties  if  they  chose,  whereas  the  exact  position 
'  and  legal  rights  of  the  dental  licentiates  are  not  as  yet  clearly  de- 
fined.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  course  open  to  the 
dental  licentiate  to  try  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  specialty,  but  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  anyone  who  makes  an  attempt  in 
this  direction  will,  in  so  doing,  subject  himself  to  serious  risks  and 
heavy  responsibility,  and  he  should  not  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
a  vain  reliance  on  arguments,  the  weakness  of  which  it  does  not 
even  require  a  legal  mind  to  discover. 
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American  Opinion  of  American  Degrees. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  by  those  who  are,  from  motives  of 
personal  interest,,  desirous  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  some- 
what stringent  regulations  of  the  Medical  Council  with  regard  to 
the  r^;istration  of  American  degrees,  that  the  only  reason  for  the 
existence  of  these  regulations  is  the  desire  of  the  English  dentist 
to  rid  himself  of  the  competition  of  skilful  rivals.  Moreover, 
these  gentlemen  are  never  tired  of  extolling  the  perfection  of  the 
American  system  of  dental  education,  and  the  searching  nature  of 
American  examinations  generally,  and  especially  of  that  which  they 
have  themselves  triumphantly  undergone.  Then  follow  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  English  dental  diplomas  and  the  "  postal  sys- 
tem," and  the  bad  results  of  "  protection "  as  compared  with 
^*free  trade  in  knowledge." 

We  have  not  the  least  expectation  that  anything  we  can  say  will 
suffice  to  put  a  stop  to  the  repetition  of  these,  and  similar  state- 
ments ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  the  time  or  opportunity  to  examine  the  question  for  them- 
selves, if  we  collect  a  few  statements  from  high  American  authori- 
ties showing  what  is  the  opinion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
with  regard  to  this  unlimited  "free  trade."  Those  who  may 
wish  to  form  their  own  opinion  on  the  subject  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  the  valuable  series  of  reports  published  in  the  "  Dental 
Proceedings  of  the  General  Medical  Council"  (March  1879), 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  existing  regulations. 

To  give  a  full  exposition  of  American  opinion  on  this  question, 
would  require  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  afford.  We  can,  how- 
ever, assert,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  through 
a  file  of  American  dental  journals,  without  meeting  with  articles 
written  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  system,  or  rather  w^ant  of  system, 
which  exists  in  the  United  States.  To  show  what  this  is,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  give  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence 
given  by  Dr.  Billings,  the  well-known  American  surgeon,  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Medical  Acts.  For  although  his  reply 
has  special  reference  to  medical  colleges,  it  would  apply  with  equal 
accuracy  to  dental  schools  : — 

4823.  The  position,  then,  that  you  have  taken  up  is  this.  I  under- 
stand, that  any  American  graduate  before  being  allowed  to  register 
should  be  required  to  submit  his  degree  and  a  statement  of  the  exami- 
nations that  he  had  gone  through,  to  the  central  medical  body  of  this 
country,  namely,  the  General  Medical  Council ;  and  that  that  body 
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should  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  examination  which  he  had 
undergone? — It  would  be  rather  difficult,  1  fancy,  for  the  General 
Medical  Council  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  examinations  of 
the  American  schools.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them,  and  of  all 
grades,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  States  any  three,  or  four,  or  five 
men  who  choose  to  associate  themselves  together  and  expend  a  ver)' 
small  amount  of  money  (^15  or  ;£20,  perhaps,  paid  to  a  lawyer  to  con- 
duct the  matter)  can  obtain  a  charter  from  the  State  which  will  em- 
power them  to  act  as  a  medical  school,  and  confer  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  ;  consequently  there  are  numbers  of  such  schools 
being  formed  constantly. 

Year  after  year,  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, have  the  evils  of  this  unlimited  competition  been  discussed, 
and  suggestions  made  for  their  correction,  as  yet.  unfortunately, 
with  but  slight  practical  results.  In  1880  a  resolution  was  passed 
calling  upon  the  Dental  Colleges  to  institute  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation in  general  knowledge  which  all  students  should  be  required 
to  pass.  As  to  this,  Dr.  Billings  stated  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion last  year : — 

4829.  Is  it  necessary,  before  medical  study  is  commenced  in  the 
United  States,  that  a  preliminary  examination  in  general  education 
should  be  passed  } — That  is  not  customary,  but  there  is  a  regulation  ta 
that  eftect  in  some  of  the  schools  ;  the  preliminary  examination,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  simplest  nature. 

One  of  the  speakers,  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  said,  with  reference  to  this 
resolution,  "  I  know  of  young  men  who  have  passed  the  examining 
boards  who  cannot  write  a  sentence  correctly,  and  yet  they  are 
recognised  as  dentists  by  the  law  of  the  land;"  and  he  was 
corroborated  by  others. 

The  inefficient,  and  even  disreputable,  character  of  some  of 
these  colleges  has  been  repeatedly  spoken  of  at  these  meetings. 
As  one  speaker  said,  "Many  colleges  have  been  created  simply 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  few  men,  who,  being  desirous  of  the 
prefix  Professor^  have  brought  about  the  means  to  accomplish 
their  end."  AVhilst  another  stated,  without  contradiction,  that 
many  of  the  professors  at  these  colleges  were  themselves  so  poorly 
qualified  for  their  posts  as  to  be  incapable  of  turning  out  a  good 
class  of  graduates. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association  last  year^ 
Dr.  Grouse,  of  Chicago,  a  practitioner  well-known  throughout  the 
States,  admitted  the  difficulty  which  was  met  with  even  in  their 
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own  country  of  deciding  which  of  these  schools  were  worthy  of 
recognition  and  which  were  not.  He  said,  "  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  sentiment  of  this  Association,  and  of  the  best  prac- 
titioners everywhere,  has  been  that  there  are  too  many  dental 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils,  ...  we  have 
tOHiay  nineteen^  which  is  more  than  double  the  number  in  opera- 
tion ten  years  ago,  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  students." 

The  result  of  this  is,  of  course,  a  keen  competition  for  students 
— or  rather  for  students'  fees  ;  and  as  the  school  which  will 
promise  a  degree  on  the  easiest  terms  is  likely  to  get  the  largest 
number  of  students,  a  very  low  standard  of  qualification  prevails 
in  some  quarters.  There  are,  of  course,  several  most  excellent 
^^tal  schools  in  the  United  Sates — we  need  only  mention  those 
of  Harvard,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  Universities — but  so 
long  as  the  state  of  things  described  by  Dr.  Billings  is  in 
existence,  so  long  will  American  degrees  be  looked  upon  with 
distrust  The  latest  remedy  suggested  by  the  Association  is  that 
the  respectable  schools  should  combine  to  form  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  concerted  action  as  to  what  should  be 
required  of  students  both  entering  and  leaving  these  institutions. 
It  is  thought  that  in  this  way  a  standard  might  be  set  up,  to 
which  in  course  of  time,  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  all  the 
collies  may  be  induced  to  submit  We  hope  the  plan  may 
succeed,  though  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  our  own  Con- 
joint Scheme  has  met  with  does  not  lead  us  to  look  upon  it  as 
very  promising. 

But  we  think  we  have  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  the  American  system  is  not  quite  as  perfect  as  some  self-con- 
stituted authorities  in  this  country  would  have  us  believe,  and 
that  the  better  class  of  American  practitioners  are,  in  this  matter, 
of  the  same  opinion  as  ourselves  \  and,  finally,  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  registration 
which  were  decided  upon,  after  the  most  careful  enquiries,  by  the 
General  Medical  Council 


APPOINTMENT. 

Andrew  James  Crane,  L.D.S.I.,  Honorary  Dental  Surgeon  to 
St.  Andrew's  Home,  and  Kent  County  Industrial  School,  has  been 
appointed  Honorary  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Folkestone  Dispen- 
sary and  Infirmary. 
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The  Medical  Council  and  Mr.  Mallan. 
The  case  of  V.  C.  Mallan  has  again  been  under  the  notice  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Medical  Council  at  its  meeting  last 
month.  From  the  Minutes  it  appears  that  Mr.  Mallan's  mode  of 
conducting  his  practice  has  not  been  such  as  the  committee  were 
led  to  expect  from  the  promise  which  he  made  to  the  Medical 
Council  in  June  last  The  Executive  Committee  passed  the 
following  resolution : — 

"  That  the  Registrar  be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
point  out  to  Mr.  Mallan  that  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions accepted  by  him  on  June  27,  1882,  and  that  unless  he 
fulfil  such  conditions  forthwith,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  represent  the  case  to  the  General  Council  at 
its  next  meeting." 

As  the  question  of  carrying  on  practice  under  a  name  other  than 
that  by  which  a  person  is  described  on  the  Register  is  involved  in 
this  case,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  the  Council  should 
deal  with  it  firmly  and  clearly. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


Midland  Branch. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  we  published  in  our  last  number,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  February  3rd,  in  the  Lecture  Hall 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Manchester,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  present: — H.  Campion,  L.  Matheson, 
E.  H.  Williams,  W.  Dykes,  G,  Frost  (Manchester),  R.  E.  Stewart 
(President),  W.  H.  Waite  (Secretary),  T.  Dilcock,  T.  Trippier 
(Liverpool),  S.  Wormald  (Treasurer)  (Stockport),  D.  A.  Wormald 
(Bury),  J.  Renshaw  (Rochdale),  J.  Murphy  (Bolton),  J.  Buckley 
(Hollinwood),  T.  Mahonie  (Sheffield),  J.  S.  Crapper  (Hanley),  J. 
H.  Jones  (Ashton),  W.  Shillinglaw  (Birkenhead). 

The  Secretary  read  a  leading  article  from  the  jDatfy  Telegraph 
of  the  same  date,  referring  to  a  project  under  consideration  in 
Paris,  sanctioned  by  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Clemenceau,  Rochefort 
and  others,  the  object  of  which  is  to  institute  an  official  quarterly 
inspection  of  the  children  in  public  schools,  by  a  duly  appointed 
dental  officer.  The  subject  afforded  material  for  interesting  con- 
versation, as  did  a  letter  which  had  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son of  Derby,  referring  to  the  Benevolent  Fund.    After  the  con- 
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sideration  of  some  minor  matters,  the  piice  de  resistance  of  the 
evening  was  duly  introduced  by  Mr.  L.  Matheson,  in  the  form  of 
**  Notes  on  Compound  Fillings."  By  the  aid  of  black  board 
diagrams,  Mr.  Matheson  very  cleverly  illustrated  and  expounded 
various  methods  of  combining  filling  materials,  capping  recent  ex- 
posures of  the  pulp,  and  protecting  nearly  exposed  pulps  from  thermal 
changes  and  mechanical  irritation,  &c.,  &c.  He  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  the  phosphates  as  foundation  fillings,  both  in  deep- 
seated  caries,  and  in  cavities  having  much  undercut,  and  showed 
conclusively  the  superiority  of  a  good  compound  filling,  to  one 
composed  entirely  of  gold,  in  cases  where,  owing  to  the  shape  of 
the  cavity,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  secure  perfect  condensation. 
Though  prepared  at  very  short  notice,  Mr.  Matheson's  explana- 
^ons  and  remarks  proved  highly  instructive  and  interesting  to  all 
present,  and  give  rise  to  a  vigorous  discussion  and  enquiry  upon 
many  of  the  points  referred  to.  At  the  close  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  essayist,  and  also  to  Mr.  Campion, 
who  kindly  occupied  the  chair,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President  This  meeting  was  in  some  sort  an  experiment,  and  it 
has  proved  highly  successful,  the  Members  unanimously  expressing 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  repetition  whenever  the  Council  may  be 
able  to  arrange  for  it  ' 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Members  and  Associates  of 
this  Branch  will  be  held  in  Shrewsbury,  on  Wednesday,  April 
2Sth.  The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  receive  early  notice  of 
casual  communications,  papers  or  other  matters. 

Scottisli  Branch. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  13th,  at  the  Dental  Hospital,  Chambers  Street, 
Edinburgh,  at  2  p.m..  Dr.  Smith,  President  in  the  chair.  A  paper 
will  be  reaS  by  the  President,  on  "  The  Probable  Effects  of  Pro- 
spective Medical  Legislation  on  the  Dentists*  Act,  of  1878,"  and 
another  by  Mr.  Bowman  Macleod,  on  "The  Proposed  Dentist's 
Benevolent  Fund  ; "  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  discussion  will  follow 
on  both  subjects. 

The  Benevolent  Fund. 
.List    of    Promised    Contributions. 
In  forwarding  the  subjoined  list  for  publication  in  the  Journal, 
the  Hon,  Secretary  takes  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the 
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Members  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  circular  sent  to  them  by 
the  Benevolent  Fund  Committee  are  only  suggestions  put  forth  to 
elicit  the  opinions  of  the  Members  generally,  and  to  see  how  many 
are  willing,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  ready,  to  support  such  a 
fund,  should  the  Association  establish  one. 

He  would  earnestly  impress  upon  the  Members  the  importance 
of  enabling  the  Committee  to  form,  at  an  early  period,  some 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  support  such  a  fund  is  likely  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  Association,  so  that  some  conclusion  may  be 
arrived  at  regarding  the  advisability  of  carrying  the  matter  further 
at  the  present  time. 

The  letter  of  M.R.C.S.,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dennant,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
present  issue,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  scheme,  but  there  must  be  many  others  who  have 
thought  over  the  matter,  and  who  might  also  favour  the  Committee 
with  their  views  in  the  same  way. 
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An  Address  on  Dental  Literature. 
By  OAKLEY  COLES.* 
AVhilst  the  Pharaohs  were  still  ruling  Egypt,  ere  its  occupation 
by  Xerxes,  or  the  foundation  of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies,  dental 
science  held  its  place  as  one  of  the  departments  of  medicine,  and> 
doubtless,  amongst  the  works  in  the  Library  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  b.c  284,  we  should  have  discovered  some  evidence 
of  Dental  Literature,  copied  or  brought  from  Greece.  Herodotus 
(b.c.  478)  speaks  of  Egyptian  dentistry  as  of  a  well-established  fact> 
and  Hippocrates  (b.c.  430),  the  Greek  founder  of  medicine,  sup- 
plies us  with  the  first  absolute  evidence  of  the  literature  of  the 
teeth  taking  its  place  with  the  other  sections  of  medical  science. 
A  hundred  years  later,  Aristotle  gives  us  some  strange  accounts 


*  Delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  held 
in  Liverpool,  August,  1882. 
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of  the  teeth,  which  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  inaccuracy,  but, 
<:uriously  enough,  he  speaks  of  forceps  for  extracting  teeth. 

Thus,  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  whilst  Plato  and  Socrates  were 
still  in  the  flesh,  the  section  of  general  surgery  that  we  have  met  to 
discuss  to-day  had  the  foundations  of  its  literature  first  laid  down. 
Looking  back  through  the  centuries  into  such  a  shadowy  past,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  we  are  carrying  on  the  work  that  was 
then  begun,  and  are  indissolubly  linked  with  traditions  so  ancient, 
beginnings  so  small,  yet  with  a  progress  so  sustained  and  irresistible 
in  its  onward  flow  towards  perfection. 

Passing  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find  Celsus 
giving  instructions  as  to  some  of  the  operations  that  may  be  per- 
formed upon  the  teeth,  and  devoting  several  chapters  to  the 
subject ;  but  Aretaeus  (Temp.  90  to  120  a.d.,)  a  Greek  physician 
of  the  time  of  Vespasian,  confessed  that  "  the  cause  of  toothache 
was  known  only  to  Grod." 

Galen  (a.d.  160),  who  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  through 
Eg}^pt  in  his  early  life,  arrived  at  a  much  higher  standard  of  know- 
ledge, both  as  to  general  anatomy  and  that  of  the  teeth  in  parti- 
cular. He  gives  descriptions  of  the  forms  of  the  various  teeth, 
originated  the  name  of  the  "  eye-tooth  "  for  the  upper  canine,  and 
gives  many  details  of  their  development,  growth,  and  nervous 
supply.  Many  of  his  observations  remain  true  and  worthy  of  note 
to  this  day ;  but  his  theories  of  medicine,  after  holding  sway  for 
thirteen  centuries,  were  overset,  and  "  the  divine  doctor " 
Paracelsus,  burnt  the  works  of  Galen,  at  Basel,  a.d.  1520,  before 
the  class  of  pupils  to  whom  he  was  teaching  the  new  doctrines  of 
the  1 6th  century. 

Aetius,  in  the  6th  century,  points  out  the  manner  in  which  the 
teeth  are  supplied  by  the  trifacial  nerve,  and  attributes  their 
nutrition  to  the  nervous  fluid. 

The  Greek  physician,  Paulus  ^gineta,  who  studied  at  Alexandria, 
A.D.  640,  contributes  still  further  to  our  stock  of  Dental  Literature ; 
and  Avicenna,  the  great  Arabian  physician,  refers  to  the  teeth  in 
his  system  of  medicine,  written  between  the  years  a.d.  98010  1037. 

Whilst  Albucasis,  or  Abulcasis,  also  an  Arab,  gives  us,  in  the 
nth  century,  drawings  and  descriptions  of  various  operations 
upon  the  teeth;  and  he  also  points  out  how  lost  teeth  may 
be  replaced  by  teeth  prepared  artificially  fi-om  the  bones  of  an  ox 
or  by  the  adjustment  of  other  human  teeth. 

Then  we  had  the  period  that  was  a  dark  age  for  Dental 
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I-iterature,  as  well  as  for  everything  else,  when  all  knowledge  was 

in  the  possession  of  Monks  and  Churchmen,  and  the  vocation  of 

ftiest  and  Physician  went  hand-in-hand.     For  one  thing  we  must,. 

however,  be  truly  thankful  to  these  men  ;  they  loyally  preserved 

the  MS.  literature  of  the  old  world,   and  kept  in  honourable, 

if  not  useful,  trusteeship   the  wisdom,    they    did  so   little   to 

increase ;  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  actively  opposed  to  human 

progress. 

But,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  a  mighty  power  was 
arisibg  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe  whose  influence  either 
for  good  or  evil,  should  overshadow  and  surpass  all  other  agencies^ 
Printing  was  invented — and  the  world  arose  to  try  and  realize 
^e  meaning  of  a  change  that,  for  centuries,  had  been  slowly 
approaching — ^when  knowledge  should  spread  over  the  land  and 
P'^esently  reach  a  climax  in  the  Renaissance  of  religion,  art,  science,, 
^^^  literature,   that   arising  in   Italy,   should  by-and-bye  gather 
strength  and   depth  and  breadth,  till  the  whole  western  world 
Joiced  in  a  revival,  the  very  enjoyment  of  which  has  well  nigh 
Rented  its  significance  being  redized. 
^^     *  the  literature  to  which  I  have  hitherto  referred,  was  within  a 
r^tlity  to  be  given  to  the  world  as  a  perpetual  heritage.    Metz,. 
*^<^/70\irg,  and  Haarlem,  and  by-and-bye,  Venice,  Leyden,  and 
\ff^  'wrere  busy  re-producing  the  works  of  the  earlier  times ;  and 
fti^d^'^      such  encouraging  auspices  men  were  rising  in  all  direc- 
tions t:o  take  up  the  broken  thread  of  thought  and  investigation, 
and  r^n^YV  with  ampler  means  the  labours  begun  by  Celsus  and 
Gai^ri,  5jnd  the  Arabians  of  the  loth  and  12th  centuries. 

VessQius,  the  father  of  modem  anatomy,  born  at  Brussels  in 
iS^4->  -^vas  to  give  the  great  impulse  to .  medicine  that  was  after- 
tfai<ls  followed  up  by  his  pupil,  Fallopius,  in  Padua,  and  by  Eusta- 
cmas,  in  Rome.   Vesalius,  however,  fell  into  the  error,  reproduced 
m  Various  forms  for  many  years,  of  supposing  that  the  deciduous 
teeth  ^ere  the  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth ;  but  Eustachius  cor- 
rected this  error  in  his  tract  of  95  pp.,  written  in  Rome,  but  pub- 
iisaed  in  Venice,  1563,  and  gave  an  excellent  account  of  the 
t^th,  describing  their  development,  with  the  follicles,  vessels,  and 
li^rvous  supply,  and  imagined  the  existence  of  the  germs  of  the 
P^Tinanent  teeth  in  the  foetus,  although  they  were  not  visible. 

During  the  i6th  century  this  contribution  of  Eustachius  to 
the  literature  of  Dental  Anatomy  was  probably  the  most  valuable 
of  any  that  we  have;  for  his  observations  were  based,  not  only  oa 
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the  human  teeth,  but  also  on  those  of  monkeys,  and  other  of  the 
lower  animals. 

Eustachius  is  still  more  noteworthy  in  the  present  connection, 
since  his  tract,  "  Libellus  de  Dentibus,"  is  one  of  the  first  separate 
publications  on  the  teeth  of  which  I  can  find  any  record,  and  we  are 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Odontological 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  After  a  laborious  life  he  died  in  poverty 
at  Rome,  1570. 

In  Frankfort  a  quarto  volume  on  "  Dentistry  "  appeared  in  1536, 
and  a  second  work  under  the  same  title  came  out  in  1576,  also 
in  that  city  :  whilst  a  duodecimo  work  treating  of  the  "  Eyes  and 
Teeth  "  was  published  in  Wurzburg  in  1548.  De  Castrillo  brought 
out  an  octavo  volume,  "  De  Dentitione,''  in  1557,  at  Valladolid ; 
and  another  work,  "Colloquium  de  Dentitione,"  in  1570  at 
Madrid.  In  Basle  appeared  a  volume  by  Monavius  in  1578. 
These  productions,  however,  are  only  mentioned  as  showing  that 
our  branch  of  Surgery  was  still  commanding  attention,  for  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  works  I  can  say  nothing,  for  I  have  not  been  able 
to  examine  any  of  them. 

The  next  independent  work  on  the  teeth  that  may  be  noticed  is 
by  Urbain  Hamard.  .This  book  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1582  ; 
it  treats  of  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  a  more  recent  author,  Fauchard  (temp.  1728),  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  original  work. 

From  1602  to  1699  thirty-four  contributions  in  a  separate  form 
were  made  to  our  literature  by  Germany;  many  of  these  consisted 
only  of  Dissertations  on  Toothache.  One  published  at  Erfurt 
in  1688,  is  remarkable  for  its  title,  "  Diss,  de  Atrocissimo  Dentium 
Dolore;"  and  another,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1630,  for  its 
subject  "  Tract,  de  Dentium  Podagra,  S.  de  Odontalgia."  Whilst 
a  third  work  appearing  in  1642,  "An  Dentium  Dolori  Conferat 
Tabacum?  "  shows  that  the  soothing  weed  introduced  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  the  previous  century  was  already  exercising  the  specu- 
lative faculty  of  the  Teutonic  mind.  In  Geneva  appeared  a  tract 
"  De  Catarrho,  Rheumatiga  Vitiis  Dentium,"  in  1620  ;  whilst  in 
France  we  had  three  publications  besides  Hamard's,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  were  of  any  importance 

Ambrose  Par^,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with 
Surgery,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and  died 
in  1590.  He  enters  with  some  amount  of  detail  into  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  suggesting  the  use  of  the  actual 
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cautery  and  strong  acids  for  the  relief  of  "  the  most  grievous  pains 
in  rotten  teeth."  He  believed  the  teeth,  "  like  other  bones,"  sup- 
purated, and  were  subject  to  inflammation,  the  breeding  of  worms, 
eta  He  advocates  the  use  of  the  "  Pelican  "  for  extraction,  and 
gives  many  instructions  as  to  the  various  stages  of  that  operation. 
His  works  were  published  in  Paris  and  Rotterdam^  and  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  London  in  1649. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  details  of  the 
various  publications  that  appeared  during  the  17th  century. 
Scarcely  any  work  of  importance  on  Anatomy  omitted  to  give  du^ 
prominence  to  the  teeth.  But  more  than  a  passing  notice  must  be 
given  of  Malpighi,  who,  bom  in  1628,  and  publishing  from  1661 
to  1687,  recognized  the  essential  difference  between  the  structure 
of  tooth  substance  and  that  of  bone,  pointing  out  (apparently)  the 
tubular  structure  of  the  dentine  and  its  wavy,  hair-like  appearance. 
He  also  mentions  and  delineates  the  enamel  fibres. 

Further  advances  were  made  by  Leuwenhoek  in  1678,  who 
writes  of  having  seen,  with  a  good  glass,  that  the  tooth  was  made 
up  of  very  small,  straight,  and  transparent  pipes,  proceeding  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery. 

B.  Martin,  an  apothecary,  also  published,  in  1679,  ^t  Paris,  a 
dissertation  on  the  teeth;  whilst  Glisson's  Anatomy,  1659; 
Eysson's  Tracts  on  the  Bones,  1659 ;  and  Biases*  ''-Contracted 
Anatomy,"  1666,  all  contain  a  fair  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  teeth  in  the  human  economy. 

Bartholin!,  the  eminent  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Copenhagen, 
in  1648  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  teeth,  in  his  anatomical  work,  and 
enters  with  some  amount  of  detail  into  their  form  and  structure. 

During  the  same  century  Steno  was  publishing  in  Leyden  (1680) 
the  results  of  his  investigation  with  regard  to  the  glands  and  ducts 
of  the  mouth,  eyes  and  nose. 

Wharton  (Amsterdam,  1669,)  was  giving  to  the  world  his  obser- 
vations on  the  glands  in  a  duodeamo  volume,  and  Highmore  was 
describing,  in  165 1,  the  maxillary  sinus,  that  was  afterwards  to  be 
associated  with  his  name. 

Thus,  piece  by  piece,  the  puzzle  of  Oral  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
was  being  put  together,  often  afterwards  to  be  pulled  apart  and  put 
together  once  more  as  men  thought  right  in  their  own  estimation. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century  we  see  that  materials  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  only  required  some  master  in 
his  work  to  take  them  in  hand,  and  put  them  in  form  according  to 
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the  light  of  a  more  profound  knowledge  and  comprehensive 
judgment. 

Such  a  man  arose  in  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, in  the  person  of  Pierre  Fauchard,  the  Father  of  modem 
Dental  Surgery. 

We  have  passed  so  rapidly  and  noticed  so  briefly  the  work 
of  over  seventeen  centuries,  that  it  will  be  well  to  pause  for  a 
moment  whilst  we  try  to  realize  the  conditions  under  which  this 
first  manual  of  Dental  Surgery  appeared 

Pierre  Fauchard  himself  was  a  very  good-looking  man,  if  we 
may  trust  the  engraving  that  appears  at  the  commencement  of  his 
volume,  with  the  typical  tumed-up  thumb  that  all  good  operators 
possess.  He  was  educated  as  a  doctor,  under  Surgeon-Major 
Alexander.  In  the  preface  to  his  book  he  complains  of  the  miser- 
able way  in  which  the  examination  for  dentists  is  conducted, — 
it  had  been  ordered  by  the  King  since  1700, — ^and  wishes  that  a 
M.  Carmeline  could  have  been  induced  to  prepare  the  treatise  that 
we  shall  presently  examine.  He  writes  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  modesty,  but  with  no  lack  of  self-esteem.  He  dedicates  his 
book  to  Maurepas,  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  man  who  afterwards 
got  into  trouble  for  lampooning  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Louis  XV.,  "the  well  beloved"  who  possessed  all  the  amiabili- 
ties of  weakness,  was  king  of  France,  whilst  Chateauroux,  la 
Pompadour  and  Du  Barri,  were  successively  the  mistresses  of  the 
king,  rulers  of  the  State — and  diligently  employed  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  great  Revolution. 

That  enterprising  native  of  Edinburgh,  John  Law,  had  success- 
fully ruined  thousands  of  people  by  his  Royal  Bank  and  Missis- 
sippi Scheme,  and  in  1728  was  living  retired  in  Venice  to  die  in 
poverty  the  following  year. 

In  England,  George  II.  was  king,  and  Robert  Walpole  was 
Prime  Minister.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  only  been  dead  a  year  ; 
Gainsborough,  the  future  painter,  had  been  born  a  year.  Hogarth 
was  rendering  immortal  the  vices  of  a  by  no  means  virtuous  period, 
and  Canaletti  was  delighting  the  world  with  paintings  that  still  re- 
tain their  charm  for  all  art  students. 

In  English  literature  we  had  such  workers  as  we  have  scarcely 
seen  since.  Steele,  De  Foe,  Swift,  Thomson,  Fielding,  Richard- 
son, Young  and  Dr.  Johnson,  were  all  living,  and  either  working 
or  preparing  for  work  that  should  render  this  period  memorable 
in  all  future  literary  history,    Pope  was  delighting  his  friends,  and 
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maddening  his  enemies,  by  his  keen  wit  and  still  keener  satire^ 

whilst  John  Gay  was  preparing  his  own  epitaph  : — 

"  Life's  a  jest  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it.** 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  just  bom,  to  attain  to  a  higher  reputation  as 
an  author,  than  he  would  ever  have  reached  as  a  doctor. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  to  us  was  taking  place  at 
Long  Calderwood,  in  Lanark,  when,  on  July  14th,  1728,  John 
Hunter  was  bom.  Guy's  Hospital  was  only  six  years  old,  and  no 
dental  lectures  were  delivered  there  till  1 799,  unless  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "The  Teeth,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Rae,  a  surgeon,  at 
the  suggestion  of  John  Hunter,  in  April,  1 782,  was  given  at  this 
Hospital  (Reported  in  ih'^  British  Journal  of  Denial  Science^  vol.  i). 
Westminster  Hospital  had  only  been  founded  nine  years,  and  St. 
George's  Hospital,  where  John  Hunter  was  to  achieve,  not  only 
some  of  his  brilliant  surgical  successes,  but  to  suddenly  die,  was 
not  established  till  five  years  after  the  year  of  his  birth.  The 
bishops  were  still  examining  and  licensing  midwives,  and  luna- 
tics might  be  seen  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  as  at  a  show,  for  a  few 
j>ence. 

The  first  dock  in  England,  built  at  Liverpool,  was  only  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  and  the  Blue  Coat  School,  of  Liverpool  had  only 
been  founded  nineteen  years.  The  fly-shuttle  of  John  Kay,  of 
Bury,  and  the  drop  box,  of  Robert  Kay,  with  Hargreave's  spin- 
ning jenny,  and  Arkwright's  water  frame,  were  not  to  be  known  for 
some  few  years  yet,  and  calico  printing  was  still  to  be  invented. 

Ruspini  was,  I  think,  practising  as  a  dentist  in  Pall  Mall,  in  a 
house  situated  where  the  Reform  Club  now  stands,  and  the  elder 
Jullion  (perhaps)  in  Coventry  Street  Berdmore,  the  successor  of 
Rutter  and  Green,  was  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  in 
Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  a  house,  where  in  1 770,  the  first  of  a 
family  that  has  commanded  the  love  and  respect  of  every  one  who 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them,  carried  on  the  work  for 
three  generations.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  refer  to  the  grandfather 
and  descendants  of  our  esteemed  Treasurer,  James  Parkinson. 
Berdmore  was  dentist  to  the  then  king,  George  H.,  and  the  first 
Parkinson  held  the  same  appointment  to  George  III.,  and  died 
during  his  attendance  on  his  Majesty,  at  the  time  of  the  King's 
visit  to  Bath,  in  1804. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  local  colouring  of  the 
times  when  Fauchard's  book  appeared,   150  years  ago,  we  may 
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return  to  an  examination  of.  that  work  in  some  of  its  details.  It 
consists  of  two  volumes — ^making  919  pages,  and  illustrated  with 
43  full  page  engraved  plates,  containing  a  large  number  of  figures 
on  each  plate.  The  volumes  are  extremely  well  arranged,  and  al- 
though many  of  the  appliances  figured  and  described  would  seem 
very  crude — ^not  to  say  barbarous — according  to  our  present  ideas, 
other  of  the  items  have  held  their  own  in  use  and  reputation  to  the 
present  day.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  to  give  any  just  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  labour  and 
judgment  that  is  displayed  in  this  worL  It  would  well  bear 
translation,  not  only  as  showing  what  was  then  known,  but  as 
foreshadowing  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

I  have  seen  a  reference  to  Berdmore^s  work,  as  having  been 
written  in  1723,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
that  date,  and  the  only  edition  that  I  know  of,  is  that  issued 
in  1768. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Bunon*s  "Diseases  of  the  Teeth," 
published  1723  and  of  Duverna/s  work — ^brought  out  also  in 
France  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  century,  but  neither  of  these 
require  more  than  this  passing  comment 

Winslow,  in  1732,  in  Paris,  and  Ludwig  in  Germany,  also  con- 
tributed to  Dental  Literature,  but  not  at  all  in  a  complete  manner. 
The  writers  on  general  anatomy  were  giving  us  various  fragmen- 
tary notes  on  the  dental  tissues,  but  Fauchard's  labours  supersede 
them  all  in  method  and  completeness. 

From  1732  to  1770  we  have  a  large  number  of  works  on  Den- 
tistry, or  sections  of  that  subject,  including  amongst  many 
others : — 

Geraldy,  1737;  Larini,  1740;  Boerhave,  1741 ;  Bunon,  1741  ; 
Hurlock,  1742  ;  Mouton,  1746,  Le  Cluse,  1755  ;  Bourdet,  1758; 
Jourdain,  1766;  Ruspini,  1768;  Berdmore,  1768;  Herissant,i77r; 
Hunter,  1771  and  1778;  Plenk,  1778;  JuUion,  1781;  Wooifen- 
dale,  1783;  Blake,  1795;  De  Chemant,  1797. 

It  is  noticeable,  though  not  perhaps  noteworthy,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  Fauchard's  manual  produced  in  a  few  years  such  a 
great  number  of  works  on  dental  matters  of  very  varying  merit ; 
and  we  shall  find  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  a  similar  expe- 
rience following  upon  the  production  of  John  Hunter's  works. 
This  phenomenon  is  common  to  all  departments  of  literature  and 
science,  and  it  would  not  be  without  interest  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  these  mental  excursions.     It  is  usual  to  say  that  so-and-so  gave 
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a  stimulus  to  investigations  in  such  and  such  a  direction.  That 
may  be  so,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  movement  we  are 
discussing  might  be  subordinated  to  some  general  law,  in  which  a 
number  of  people  have  been  subjected  to  similar  influences  indivi- 
dually, that  at  the  right  moment  find  expression  in  publication. 
Poetry,  you  know,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  words  : — 

"What's  oft  been  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.'* 

So  you  will  often  find  in  technical  literature,  that  the  ideas  em- 
bodied in  it  have  been  floating  about,  like  stray  sunbeams — wait- 
ing for  someone  with  skill  and  enterprise  enough  to  secure  and 
analyse  them  for  our  service. 

There  is  further,  the  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
man  is  an  imitative  animal,  and  the  universally  applicable  condition 
that  "like  begets  like." 

All  the  works  to  which  I  am  now  referring  are  interesting  and 
many  of  them  of  course,  very  valuable  as  contributions  to  Dental 
Literature ;  but  there  are  some  to  which  I  may  draw  your  atten- 
tion more  particularly. 

Bunon's  volumes,  published  in  1741  and  1746,  are  excellent  for 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  one  volume  contains 
what  I  presume  we  may  call  the  first  dental  pharmacopoeia. 

Hurlock,  1742,  discusses  the  serious  influence  of  the  seasons 
upoa  dentition. 

Mouton,  in  1746,  gives  us  some  interesting  chapters  on  Artifi- 
cial Teeth.  Bourdet,  in  1757,  in  two  volumes,  published  interest- 
ing information  that  was  apparently  much  appreciated  by  his  con; 
temporaries.  Jourdain,  in  1766-8  brought  out  two  excellent 
volumes,  but  the  plates  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  on  the 
old-fashioned  blue  paper,  must  have  been  most  alarming  to  ner- 
vous readers. 

Nor  had  Germany  and  Holland  been  idle  during  this  century, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  works  that  appeared  and  the 
variety  of  their  titles.  During  this  eighteenth  century  these  two 
countries  gave  us  no  less  than  sixty-three  publications,  of  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  names,  and  doubtless  there  were 
others,  of  which  even  the  very  names  are,  I  fear,  lost  to 
us.  I  cannot  venture  to  enumerate  all  these  works  here,  but 
must  refer  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject 
to  the  appendix  to  this  paper. 

In  the  year  1768,  one  of  the  most  important  and  earliest  Eng- 
lish works  appeared,  viz  : — that  of  Berdmore.     It  is  an  interesting 
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volume,  and  the  author,  to  whom  I  have  previously  referred,  was 
evidently  master  of  his  subject  He  was  educated  as  a  surgeon, 
and  practised  at  this  time  in  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street  One 
author  says  that  he  was  made  dentist  to  the  King,  on  account  of 
this  work.  Of  that  I  can  find  no  evidence.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
was  dentist  to  the  King,  and  that  the  appointment  remained  at- 
tached to  the  house  till  the  death  of  John  Parkinson,  at  Bath^ 
in  1804. 

Ruspini,  of  Pall  Mall,  brought  out  a  book  in  the  same  year,  in 
which  he  attributes  caries  to  "external  influences  acting  upon 
the  compressed  vessels  of  the  teeth." 

But  it  is  now  forty-three  years  since  John  Hunter  was  bom,  and 
during  those  years,  the  busy  brain  of  that  great  worker  had  been 
slowly  accumulating  facts  and  observations  to  astonish  the  scienti- 
fic world  with  his  many-sided  capabilities.  As  interesting  to  us 
first  comes,  in  177 1,  the  "Natural  History  of  the  Teeth,"  with  its 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Teeth"  in  1 7 78.  No 
description  or  critical  abstract  of  mine,  could  do  any  justice  ta 
these  splendid  works.  They  are  accessible  to  every  one,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  who  take  a  permanent  interest  in  Dental 
Literature. 

Those  who  have  critically  examined  the  Elizabethan  writers, 
have  always  recognised  the  immense  influence  exercised  over 
modem  English  by  the  dramatists  and  poets  of  that  period 

The  forms  of  expression — the  sentiments  themselves  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  ordinary  language  of  everyday  life.  People, 
for  many  years  have  been  talking  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
without  knowing  it  This  is  the  best  monument  to  a  great  author, 
when  "the  very  coinage  of  his  brain"  becomes  the  common- 
place of  the  national  life. 

It  will  be  right,  I  think,  to  say  the  same  in  reference  to  John 
Hunter ;  we  scarcely  realise,  even  if  we  ever  knew,  how  much  we 
have  been  writing  and  talking  Hunter  ever  since  his  works  ap- 
peared. This  is  really  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
say,  in  treating  of  any  subject  on  the  teeth,  where  Hunter  leaves 
off  and  the  new  author  begins.  It  must  have  been  a  great  work 
that  could  be  received  like  this  into  our  literary  life,  and  assuredly 
Hunter  was  a  great  leader  of  the  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  London  Dental  Hospital  being 
within  sight  of  28,  Leicester  Square,  a  house  that  Hunter 
bought  in  1785,  in  order  to  build  his  museum,  which  extended  over 
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a  plot  of  spare  ground  into  Castle  Street    The  exact  spot  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Alhambra  Palace  Theatre. 

In  1 781  a  man  named  JuUion  wrote  "  On  the  Teeth,"  and  the 
book,  of  no  value  in  itself,  is  interesting,  as  containing,  at  the  end 
a  list  of  operations  and  the  fees  charged  in  those  days.  Thus, 
for  transplanting  a  living  tooth  the  fee  was  £$  5s. ;  "  ditto,  a  dead 
tooth,  £2  2S. ;"  a  complete  set  of  human  teeth,  with  gold  springs, 

The  first  Dental  work  published  in  Liverpool  of  which  I  can 
find  any  record,  is  by  R.  Wooffendale  and  bears  the  date  1783, 
nearly  a  century  ago.  The  book  itself  "  On  the  Teeth  "  is  of  the 
average  stamp,  speaking,  with  other  matters,  of  transplanting  teeth 
and  securing  them  by  ligature,  as  of  a  common  operation ;  but  the 
work  becomes  very  interesting  from  the  fact  that  this  man,  who, 
doubtless,  Started  from  Liverpool,  was  the  first  dentist  who  ever 
practised  in  America.  He  went  out  to  the  American  Colony,  as 
it  then  was,  in  1766,  practised  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for 
two  years,  and  then,  not  finding  sufficient  support,  came  back  to 
England  in  1768.  Whether  he  remained  in  Liverpool  after  1783, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  in  1796,  that  is  twenty  years  after  the  declaration 
of  American  Independence,  his  son  went  out  and  settled  in  New 
York.  The  elder  Wooffendale  was  a  pupil  of  Berdmore,  of 
Racquet  Court 
/]  Meanwhile,  Gardette,  a  surgeon  fro/n,  tbeyFri^nch.Navy,  was  the 
1  first  medicallvveducated  dentist  in  N4w  Yorlc^^oing  there  in 
1783;  and^«aS<Greenwood,  commencing  practice  in  1778,  was 
the  first  native  born  American  dentist.  Thus  we  see  that 
Liverpool  may  claim  to  have  provided  the  United  States  with  the 
first  and  fourth  dentists  that  they  ever  had. 

Blake's  essay  on  the  teeth,  delivered  as  a  Thesis  before  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1795,  on  his  taking  his  degree,  is  an 
interesting  contribution  to  our  literature,  and  was  translated  from 
the  original  Latin  into  English,  in  1801. 

In  the  following  year  appeared  the  last  work  of  the  century,  to 
which  I  shaU  call  your  attention.  It  is  a  monograph  upon  artificial 
teeth  made  of  mineral  paste,  by  De  Chemant,  who  lived  in  1797 
at  2,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  a  house  now  occupied  by  a  carpet 
designer  and  manufacturer. 

De  Chemant  was  practising  as  a  surgeon  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  but  having  discovered  his  mineral  paste,  turned 
his  attention  to  dentistry.     He  was  a  handsome  man,  if  we  rely  on 
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the  portrait  that  adorns  his  book,  and  must  have  held  a  position  of 
repute.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  an  English  version  of  the 
old  French  fashion  of  "letters  of  approbation,"  as  in  Fauchard, 
and  amongst  others  one  from  Dr.  Jenner,  dated  from  Hertford 
Street,  Mayfair.  This  is,  6f  course,  the  Jenner  to  whom  Parlia- 
ment voted  ;^30,ooo  for  his  service  to  the  State  in  the  discovery 
of  vaccination. 

(To  be  concluded,)  ' 


The  Use  and  Value  of  the  Matrix.* 

BY  JOHN  LAWS,  L.D.S.L,  Weymouth. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  have  at  present  but  two  methods  of  filling 
teeth,  viz.,  that  which  is  known  as  the  flush  filling,  and  that  which 
is  known  as  the  contour  filling.  With  flush  fillings  I  have  little 
or  no  sympathy,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases.  They  have  an 
unnatural,  untidy,  slipshod  appearance,  and  a  tooth  so  treated  is 
really  only  half  filled.  At  best  a  flush  filling  only  prevents  further 
decay,  whereas  a  proper  contour  filling  will  not  only  prevent  fur- 
ther decay  equally  as  well,  but  also  enable  the  tooth  to  perform  its 
proper  functions  as  a  masticator. 

I  know  both  systems  have  their  advocates  and  their  champions^ 
and,  strange  to  say,  you  generally  find  that  the  man  who  advocates 
and  practises  the  one  system  will  have  none  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  But  the  dentist  who  is  content  with  "  flush  fillings,"  only 
half  performs  his  work  or  his  duty.  His  highest  aim  should  be  not 
merely  to  preserve  from  further  ravages  a  half  tooth,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  restore  that  half  tooth  to  its  original  shape  and  use- 
fulness. To  do  this  doubtless  necessitates  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  a  very  much  larger  expenditure  of  thought,  care  and 
time,  and  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  expense  and  patience, 
but  the  result  amply  repays  both. 

In  contour  filling  with  amalgam  the  work  cannot  be  properly 
performed  without  a  matrix  of  some  sort  Those  sold  at  the 
depots  I  have  invariably  found  unsatisfactory  and  unsuitable,  save 
in  a  very  few  cases ;  no  two  teeth  are  found  to  be  identical,  hence, 
I  fail  to  see  how  the  matrix  which  fits  one  tooth  can  ever  per- 
fectly fit  another,  and  unless  your  matrix  fit  properly  your  work 
can  neither  be  perfect  nor  satisfactory.     Consequently,  to  do  per- 

*■  Head  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Counties  Branch  at  Cheltenham ^ 
August,  1882. 
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feet  contour  work  with  amalgam,  a  matrix  must  be  made  to  each 
separate  tooth  required  to  be  filled.  To  accomplish  this,  when  a 
mouth  is  presented  which  contains  one  or  more  teeth  requiring 
to  be  partially  re-built  or  contoured,  my  first  work  is  to  take  a  care- 
ful impression  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  For  this  purpose  I 
find  fresh  bees-wax,  in  which  there  is  just  a  trace  of  Canada  balsam, 
is  the  best  and  simplest  material  to  use,  as  it  takes  more  accurate 
impressions  between  standing  teeth  than  any  of  the  many  model- 
ling compositions  at  present  on  sale.  These  impressions  are  cast 
in  plaster,  dipped  and  articulated  on  a  slab.  Then  to  each  tooth 
which  requires  to  be  built  up  I  i^iake  a  band,  generally  of  thin 
dental  alloy,  about  No.  4  guage.  If  the  tooth  is  spaced  or  isolated 
the  band  is  made  to  completely  and  tightly  encircle  it,  and  the 
ends  soldered,  but  in  any  case  it  is  made  to  fit  perfectly  tight  round 
as  much  of  the  neck  of  the  tooth  as  practicable.  In  making  this 
band  the  indentations  of  the  cusps  of  the  opposing  teeth  must  be 
studied,  hence  the  necessity  of  articulating  the  models. 

On  the  patient's  next  visit  the  rubber-dam  is  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  tooth  selected  for  operation,  and  if  possible  tied  with  silk 
to  hold  it  in  position  in  preference  to  using  a  clamp.  The  tooth 
is  now  excavated,  cavity  properly  shaped,  anchorages  and  hold- 
fasts made  and  edges  polished.  Now  we  adjust  our  band  or 
matrix,  being  particularly  careful  that  it  fits  tightly  and  steadily, 
and  goes  thoroughly  home.  Our  next  proceeding  is  to  mix  our 
amalgam  as  dry  as  it  is  practicable  to  use  it  and  then  pack  it  tightly, 
J  firmly  and  solidly  with  ball-headed  pluggers.  I  prefer  "  Robert- 
son's Standard  Amalgam  "  to  any  other.  When  the  tooth  is  filled, 
and  missing  walls  and  cusps  restored  to  their  original  shape  by  the 
aid  of  the  band  or  matrix,  varnish  and  then  remove  the  dam,  leav- 
ing the  band  in  situ  and  keeping  the  patient's  mouth  still  open. 

We  must  now  be  careful  to  notice  whether  our  stopping  is  at  all 
in  the  way  of  opposing  teeth ;  if  so,  trim  accordingly,  if  not  dismiss 
patient  until  next  day. 

The  first  work  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  visit  is  to  remove  the 
band,  which  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  cutting  through  it  with 
a  fine  circular  saw  and  the  dental  engine.  We  have  now  left  a 
tooth  full  size  and  shape,  but  in  the  rough,  composed  partly  of 
tooth  substance,  partly,  mayhap  principsdly,  of  amalgam,  which 
latter,  however,  is  firmly  anchored  in  and  on  the  former. 

Our  work  now  is  simply  to  cut,  file,  trim  and  polish  the  amalgam 
to  the  original  shape,  size  and  contour,  of  what  was  once  the 
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natural  tooth ;  in  doing  this  the  eye  of  the  operator  must  be  his 
guide,  assisted  by  surrounding  circumstances. 

Doubtless  this  all  necessitates  the  spending  of  more  time  and 
work  on  the  case  than  our  patients  often  care  about,  but  I  gene- 
rally find  that  those  patients  whom  I  have  persuaded  to  allow  me 
to  devote  the  time  to  the  work  are  so  eictremely  gratified  with 
the  result  that  the  extra  trouble  and  expense  have  not  been 
grudged.  If  carefully  done  the  work  is  just  as  permanent  as,  or 
even  more  so  than,  a  flush  filling,  but  the  two  cannot  be  compared 
as  to  utility  or  beauty. 

The  only  thing  at  all  to  match  with  them  is,  of  course,  the 
gold  contour  filling,  but  I  doubt  if  even  they  are  so  useful  or  as 
permanent,  for  I  have  seen  an  instance  in  which  the  most  perfectly 
inserted  contour  gold  plugs  had  been  simply  worn  away  within 
five  years  by  the  friction  of  mastication.  They  were  put  in  by  one 
of  the  first  operators  in  America.  Amalgam  contour  plugs,  in- 
serted in  less  than  half  the  time  and  with  less  than  half  the  pain 
or  expense,  have  now  been  doing  duty  in  that  mouth  for  some 
time,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  amalgam  is  worn  away  in 
even  twice  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  wear  out  the  gold 
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QUAIN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE.     London,  Longmans, 
1882. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  increase  of  science  in  late  years,  the 
task  of  writing  a  complete  system  of  medicine  has  become  so 
stupendous  that  it  is  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any  single  author. 
That  the  expedient  lately  adopted  by  Professor  Ziemssen  in  his 
ponderous  Encyclopaedia  of  Medicine,  and  now  by  Dr.  Quain  in 
the  more  compact  work  before  us  should  find  more  and  more 
favour  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  if  any  single  work  is  to  contain 
the  whole  science  of  medicine,  this  plan  is  that  alone  by  which  the 
task  can,  in  future,  possibly  be  accomplished.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  about  the  great  value  of  this  dictionary,  and  to  such  of 
our  readers  who  wish  for  a  work  of  the  kind,  we  can,  after  carefiil 
examination,  recommend  it  cordially.  Dr.  Quain  has  been  assisted 
by  upwards  of  150  contributors.  They  have  been  chosen  with 
great  discrimination.    They  are  all  writers  known  as  masters  of 
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the  subjects  allotted  to  them,  and  all  with  literary  powers  of 
exposition  eminently  qualifying  them  for  their  work.  The 
article,  "Diseases  of  the  Teeth,"  allotted  to  Mr.  Salter,  is  not 
inferior  in  any  respect  to  those  of  other  writers.  Consider- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  space  at  his  disposal,  he  has  done 
ample  justice  to  his  theme.  The  subject  is  discussed  under 
the  following  heads  : — i.  Abscess,  and  blood  stains ;  2.  Caries ; 
3.  Enamel,  pitted;  4.  Eruption  of  Wisdom  Teeth,  difficult; 
5.  Haemorrhage  after  Extraction ;  6.  Loosening ;  7.  Necro- 
sis, after  acute  diseases;  8.  Nervous  Affections  originating  in 
diseases  of  the  teeth ;  9.  Odontomes;  10.  Syphilitic  Teeth;  and 
II.  Toothache.  There  is  very  little  to  criticise  in  these  sections. 
On  the  whole  they  are  exact  and  in  accordance  with  current 
science.  The  opening  lines  of  the  first  paragraph  under  the 
heading.  "Abscess  in  Dentine  and  Blood- stains,"  are  somewhat 
questionable ;  albeit,  of  no  great  importance.  They  are  as  follows  : 
— "  Dentine  is  occasionally  liable  to  abscess  within  its  substance 
from  suppuration  of  enclosed  fibro-vascular  tissue."  Caries  is 
denned  as  "softening  and  disintegration  of  the  tooth's  surface ;  a 
superficial  affection  dependent  on  external  influences.  These  are 
chiefly  chemical,  though  partly  mechanical ;  the  vegetable  parasite 
(Leptothrix  buccalis),  having  probably  some  share  in  the  process." 
A  good  account  of  honeycombed  teeth  and  syphilitic  teeth  is 
given ;  their  causation  is  ably  discussed,  and  the  caution  given  not 
to  confound  the  former  variety  with  the  latter,  an  error  that  has 
been  made — a  patient  being  pronounced  syphilitic  on  such  evi- 
dence when  entirely  free  from  hereditary  taint. 

Besides  the  articles  on  Dental  Diseases  proper,  there  are  many 
sections  in  this  Dictionary  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  the  dental 
student  and  practitioner.  The  article,  "  Anaesthetics,"  by  the  late 
Mr.  Clover,  is  the  most  able,  scientific,  and  practical  summary  of 
the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted  Dentition  is  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  who  concludes  an  admirable  article  with 
this  remark :  "  The  favourite  remedy  for  all  disorders  occurring  at 
the  period  of  dentition  is  lancing  the  gums,  but  the  practice  is  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  pursued  indiscriminately.  Unless  the  gum  be 
actually  swollen  and  tense,  incising  it  has  no  object  whatever,  for 
to  cut  the  top  of  the  gum  can  have  no  influence  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  tooth  below.  If,  however,  there  be  very  much 
inflammation  and  swelling,  and  the  child  seem  to  be  in  pain,  relief 
may  be  obtained  by  lancing,  but  in  this  case  the  object  is  merely  to 
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relieve  tension.  Excitement  of  the  nervous  system  dependent  on 
the  condition  of  the  mouth  can,  perhaps,  be  allayed  by  the  same 
means ;  but  in  the  case  of  convulsions  more  benefit  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  warm  baths,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  the 
gentle  action  of  a  mild  aperient."  The  subjects,  "  Bacteria "  and 
"  Micrococci,"  are  respectively  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian 
and  Dr.  Greenfield ;  and  here  the  reader  will  find  an  exhaustive 
account  of  these  organisms  and  their  bearings  on  the  processes  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction, — subjects  of  supreme  importance,  not 
less  in  dental  than  general  surgery,  and  especially  interesting  in  view 
of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Underwood  and  Milles 
in  the  pathology  of  Caries.  Separate  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
"  Tongue,"  "  Tumours,"  and  "  Mucous  Membrane,"  we  must  pass 
over.  "  Diseases  of  the  Mouth  "  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fairlie 
Clarke,  and  this  contains  one  important  statement  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  without  comment, — particularly  as  occasion  for 
adverse  criticism  so  seldom  presents  itself  in  these  pages.  After 
describing  a  typical  case  of  acute  gumboil  and  stating  that  pus  may 
burrow,  giving  rise  to  necrosis  of  bone,  or  forming  sinuses  in 
various  directions,  for  instance,  on  the  cheek,  Mr.  Clarke  speaks 
of  the  treatment  as  follows : — "  The  cheek  should  be  poulticed, 
and  the  old-fashioned  fig  poultice  is  often  applied  to  the  gum  with 
advantage.  The  mouth  is  ta  be  frequently  rinsed  with  hot  water. 
An  aperient  should  be  given.  As  soon  as  pus  can  be  detected  the 
gum  should  be  lanced.  When  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided 
the  source  of  irritation  should  be  removed."  The  last  piece  of 
advice  conveys  an  entirely  wrong  impression,  and  seems  to  us  to 
encourage  the  erroneous  popular  belief  that  it  is  diflScult  and 
dangerous  to  extract  a  tooth  the  centre  of  acute  inflammation. 
This  error  leads  often  to  prolonged  intense  sufiering,  and  to  such 
disasters  as  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  through  the  cheek  and  per- 
manent disfigurement  of  the  patient  The  proper  course  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  of  extensive  suppuration  due  to  a  diseased 
tooth  is  to  extract  the  tooth.  This  can  do  no  possible  harm,  whilst 
it  very  rarely  indeed  fails  to  cut  short  the  disease  and  prevent  any 
evil  result  from  following.  We  axe  surprised  that  this  fact  seems 
not  to  be  accepted  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  question,  partic- 
ularly as  it  is  fully  recognized,  and  its  rationale  explained  by  most 
recent  writers  on  the  subject 
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UEBER  OBTURATOREN.    Von  J.  Ehricht,  Berlin,  1882. 
On  OBTURATORS.    By  J.  Ehricht. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  dental  surgeon's  work  which 
demands  such  a  combination  of  mechanical  ingenuity  with  pro- 
found physiological  knowledge  as  the  construction  of  artificial 
palates.  The  early  attempts  of  Fouchard,  De  la  Barre,  Snell,  and 
others,  to  make  good  the  defect  of  nature  were  certainly  not 
wanting  in  mechanical  skill ;  but  not  being  based  on  any  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned, they  failed  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  result.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  until  Sir  W.  Fergusson  had  demonstrated  the  action  of 
the  palatal  muscles  in  cases  of  cleft  palate,  in  1844,  and  Passavant 
had  pointed  out  the  part  played  by  the  superior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx  in  the  function  of  speech,  that  a  rational  treatment 
of  palatal  deformities  became  possible.  One  function  of  an 
artificial  palate — the  exclusion  of  food  and  drink  from  the  nasal 
cavity— was,  no  doubt,  often  effectually  performed  by  the  sponges 
and  valves  of  the  early  obturators ;  but  the  other  and  scarcely 
less  important  function  of  securing  intelligible  speech  could  not 
^  attained  until  the  dynamics  of  the  pharynx  were  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  its  statics. 

Of  recent  years  obturators  have  been  made  on  two  different 
plans,  in  one  of  which  the  remains  of  the  soft  palate  are  utilised, 
while  the  other  secures^  its  object  by  calling  into  play  the 
pharyngeal  constrictors.  The  former  principle  has  been  repre- 
sented in  England  by  the  obturators  of  Stearn,  Sercombe,  and 
Parkinson,  and  in  America  by  the  well-known  appliances  of 
Norman  Kingsley.  The  other  principle  has  been  mostly  applied 
in  Germany  by  Suersen  and  his  followers,  though  it  appears  to 
^ve  been  previously  appreciated  and  carried  into  practice  in 
America  by  McGrath.  It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  place  to 
describe  the  soft  rubber  obturators  of  Kingsley,  but  as  the  con- 
trivances of  the  German  school  are  less  widely  known,  it  may  be 
well  to  devote  a  few  words  to  them.  These  obturators  are  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  like  other 
muscles,  have  a  remarkable  power  of  adapting  themselves  to 
circumstances,  and  can  be  induced  by  proper  mechanical 
contrivances  to  take  upon  themselves  a  part  of  the  function  of 
^^e  palatal  muscles.  By  carrying  the  artificial  palate  well  back 
into  the  pharynx  this  power  of  the  constrictors  is  brought  into 
play,  their  fibres  gradually  educating  themselves  to  grasp  the 
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p.'>sterior  margin  of  the  obturator,  so  as  to  close  or  open  the 
passage  between  the  nose  and  the  pharynx  at  will  As  already 
stated,  W.  Suersen,  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to  appreciate  this 
physiological  fact  and  to  apply  it  systematically  in  congenital 
•cases.  His  obturators,  first  described  in  1867,  are  made  entirely 
of  hard  rubber,  and  consist  of  a  plate  moulded  to  the  hard  palate 
and  prolonged  backwards  in  a  somewhat  irregular  form  so  as  to 
lie  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  model  is  taken 
with  softened  gutta  percha,  the  patient  talking  and  reading  aloud 
while  the  mass  is  in  sifu^  so  that  the  muscles  may  work  it  into 
proper  form.  The  gutta  percha  is  afterwards  replaced  by  hard 
rubber,  which  is. hollowed  out  for  the  sake  of  lightness.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  work  we  are  considering,  this  obturator, 
though  extremely  simple  in  principle,  has  several  defects.  It  pays 
no  regard  to  the  remains  of  the  soft  palate,  but  simply  pushes 
them  aside,  thus  entirely  sacrificing  one  of  the  essential  factors  of 
intelligible  speech  Then  it  requires  immense  care  and  perse- 
verance in  its  preparation,  for  it  must  be  most  accurately  adapted 
to  the  parts  if  a  satisfactory  result  as  regards  speech  is  to  be  se- 
cured. Moreover,  it  is  always  clumsy  in  form,  frequently  it  exerts 
an  injurious  pressure  on  the  parts,  and,  occasionally,  patients  can- 
not be  got  to  tolerate  it  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Suersen  in  his  original  communication  on  this  subject,  especi- 
ally pointed  out  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  divided  palate  by 
letting  it  exercise  pressure,  under  muscular  excitation,  against  the 
pyramidal  walls  of  the  instrument  he  introduced.  Nor  does  this 
-appliance,  if  properly  adapted,  exert  any  pressure  at  all  on  adjacent 
parts  so  long  as  the  muscles  are  in  a  passive  condition. 

The  main  object  of  the  pamphlet  under  review  is  to  describe  a 
new  form  of  obturator,  which,  while  retaining  the  simplicity  of 
Suersen's,  is  less  clumsy  and  professes  to  be  more  successful  in 
restoring  speech,  as  it  admits  of  a  certain  amount  of  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  remains  of  the  soft  palate.  The  novel  principle  in 
the  construction  of  this  obturator  is  the  use  of  a  valve  of  coffer- 
dam, the  application  of  which  in  this  connection  is  stated  to  have 
first  occurred  to  Jiiterbock  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  to  have  been 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  present  author.  Ehricht's  obturator 
then  consists  of  a  palate  plate  of  hard  rubber  fastened  to  the 
teeth  in  the  usual  way  and  prolonged  backwards  into  the  pharynx. 
The  prolongaition  is  rather  thicker  than  the  palatal  portion,  and 
near  its  junction  with  the  latter  is  somewhat  scooped  out  on  either 
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side  to  leave  room  for  the  remains  of  the  soft  palate.    Its  posterior 
margin  is  comparatively  wide  and  thick,  and  rounded  off  so  as  to 
adapt  itself  comfortably  to  the  pharyngeal  constrictors.     A  piece 
of  coffer-dam  is  attached  to  its  upper  surface  to  extend  some  dis. 
tance  beyond  it  at  the  scooped  out  portions.    This  adheres  by 
means  of  the  saliva  to  the  remains  of  the  soft  palate  and  following 
their  movements,  more  or  less  effectually  imitates  the  function  of 
the  normal  palate.     The  coffer-dam  can  be  easily  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  patient    As  to  the  novelty  of  this  suggestion, 
we  may  Say  that  a  precisely  similar  arrangement  was  occasionally 
used  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sercombe  and  has  been  also  adopted  in  an 
exceptional  case  by  Mr.  Oakley  Coles,  who  substituted  for  the 
robber  dam  a  piece  of  soft  vulcanised  rubber,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  requiring  frequent  renewal.     M.  Ehricht  describes 
a  modification  of  this  obturator  for  less  serious  deformities,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same.     He  claims  for  these  obturators  that  they 
are  simple,  light,  durable,  and  easily  worn.    They  exert  no  injuri- 
ous pressure  on  the  parts,  while  they  effectually  allow  the  patient 
to  shut  off  the  nasaL  cavity  from  the  pharynx  at  will,  and  thus 
secure  a  speech  free  both  from  nasality  and  stuffiness.     For  the 
mode  of  preparing  these  obturators  and  for  a  fuller  description  of 
them,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet  itself,   which 
further  contains  an  intelligent  account  of  the  physiology  of  the 
palate  and  pharynx,  and  an  adequate  description  of  the  various- 
modem  obturators. 


Diagram  of  an  Incisor  Tooth. 

We  have  receiyed  frpjn  Mes^jS;  S.  S.  White,  of  New  York,  a 
neatly  executed  GoToufedolagrilmj.  representing  an  enlarged  sec- 
tion of  a  tooth,  published  by  requ^  of  the  Dental  Society  of  New 
York.  The  principal  object  of  the  drawing  is  evidently  to  illus- 
trate the  proto-plasmic  network  observed  by  Drs.  Bodecker  and 
Heitzman  in  a  diagrammatic  form.  It  is  unavoidable  in  illustra- 
tions of  the  kind  that  they  should  be  essentially  diagrammatic,  but 
we  would  suggest  in  view  of  a  republication  of  the  sheet  that  some 
considerable  confusion  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  living 
matter  in  the  tubules  and  between  the  enamel  prisms  is  coloured 
red,  the  same  as  the  blood  vessels,  and  we  think  the  whole  illus- 
tration would  be  much  clearer  and  easier  to  understand  if  the 
living  matter  were  printed  in  some  special  colour  different  from 
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everythiHg  else.  The  plate  is,  however,  very  neatly  executed, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  very  serviceable  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  demonstrating  the  structural  anatomy  of  the  teeth. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  40,  Leicester 
Square,  on  the  sth  inst.,  the  newly  elected  President,  Dr.  Joseph 
Walker,  took  the  chair  for  the  first  time. 

Thirteen  candidates  for  election  having  been  ballotted  for,  Mr. 
Redman  showed  some  specimens  of  calcification  of  the  pulp,  in 
one  of  which  the  tooth  appeared  perfectly  sound  externally,  and 
the  diagnosis  had,  therefore,  been  attended  with  some  difficulty. 
The  patient,  a  lady,  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  a  constant 
feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  tooth,  varied  by  occasional  very  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevenson  showed  an  electric  lamp,  which  he 
had  been  using  for  twelve  months  past,  and  which  was  specially 
designed  for  illuminating  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  had  been 
made  for  him  by  the  Swan  Electric  Light  Company,  and  he  had 
found  it  so  useful  that  he  had  come  to  look  upon  it  quite  as  a 
necessity.  He  used  with  it  a  bichromate  battery  of  four  cells, 
which,  after  trying  several  kinds,  he  had  found  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  strength  of  the  current  was 
regulated  by  a  very  ingeniously  devised  reostat  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  which  he  also  fully  described. 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Wallis  exhibited  an  electric  lamp  designed  for 
the  same  purpose  and  very  similar  in  appearance.  It  differed  in 
the  fact  that  the  light  was  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
carbon  filament,  instead  of  by  the  heating  of  platinum  wire.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  too  strong  a  current  were  used,  the  platinum 
would  melt  and  the  lamp  be  rendered  useless ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  the  very  ingenious  but  complicated  reostat  described  by  Mr. 
Stevenson.  The  carbon  filament,  on  the  other  hand,  was  prac- 
tically indestructible,  and  but  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
strength  of  the  current.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
modification  of  the  bichromate  battery,  known  as  the  D'Or,  which 
had  the  advantage  of  giving  a  steady  current  and  of  requiring 
less  frequent  attention  than  that  used  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
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Mr.  Wallis  also  showed  a  double  induction  electric  motor, 
made  by  Grinson,  of  Philadelphia,  which  with  a  six-celled  D'Or 
battery  would  run  a  dental  engine  or  lathe  at  any  speed  required. 
He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  rivetting  hammer  designed  by 
himself.  The  hammer  was  fixed  in  a  frame  and  by  pressing  a 
lever  could  be  made  to  descend  on  a  given  spot  with  the  utmost 
precision. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress:— 

After  explaining  that  he  had  been  elected  a  little  out  of  his 
turn,  since,  according  to  the  custom  which  had  prevdled  since 
1875,  ^°^  o^  ^^  P^*  presidents  should  have  been  re-elected  this 
year.  But,  owing  to  domestic  affliction,  Mr.  Ibbetson  had  been 
compelled  to  decline  the  honour,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  stood 
next  in  order,  had  also  refused  nomination.  He  felt  obliged  to 
confess  that  his  claims  to  such  a  distinction  were  not  what  he 
could  have  wished  them  to  be;  he  could  not  say  that  he  had 
worked  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession  as  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Rymer,  had  done.  How  much  the  profession  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  Rymer  was  only  known  to  a  few ;  he  had  been  foremost  in 
every  movement  for  the  improvement  of  dental  education  or  for 
the  progress  of  the  profession,  helping  not  only  with  advice  and 
monetary  assistance,  but  giving  valuable  time  and  personal  atten- 
tion to  details. 

Nor  could  he  point  to  any  original  investigations  either  under- 
taken or  carried  out  by  himself.  The  only  work  he  could  recall 
with  pleasure  was  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  teacher  in 
two  medical  schools,  and  had  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  make  good  use  of  the  knowledge  accumulated  by 
others,  and  to  stimulate  his  pupils  to  work  for  the  love  of  work, 
hoping  that  the  seed  thus  sown  would  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
future. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  address,  what  was  there  left 
for  him  to  say  that  he  could  hope  would  interest  his  audience  ? 
Successive  presidents  had,  in  turn,  dwelt  on  the  formation  and 
early  history  of  the  Society,  on  its  objects,  progress  and  successes. 
As,  however,  in  many  of  these  addresses  a  retrospective  line  had 
been  adopted,  he  would  that  evening  dwell  more  particularly  upon 
the  work  that  lay  before  them,  and  would  consider  how,  in  his 
opinion,  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  the  Society  could 
be  best  advanced  in  the  future. 
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Amongst  the  questions  which  mustbefore  long  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council,  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  relating 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Society's  finances.  Thanks  to  the 
careful  management  of  their  present  worthy  Treasurer  and  his 
predecessors,  the  Society  was  now  possessed  of  invested  capital 
amounting  to  over  ;^2,ooo ;  whilst,  notwithstanding  a  tolerably 
liberal  expenditure  on  the  museum  and  library,  there  had  been  for 
some  years  past  an  average  annual  excess  of  receipts  over  expen- 
diture amounting  to  about  ;^ioo.  He  thought  there  was  now  a 
pretty  general  opinion  amongst  members  that  the  accumulated 
reserve  of  the  Society  was  now  amply  sufficient,  and  that  the  in- 
terest arising  from  this  fund,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  annual 
surplus  might  now  be  safely  applied  to  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge. 

He  was  aware  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  should  be  reduced,  but  he  could  not 
himself  see  that  such  a  change  was  in  any  way  necessary  or  ad- 
visable. On  the  contrary,  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  many 
ways  in  which,  with  advantage  to  the  members  individually,  and 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Society  as  a  whole,  the  expenditure  might 
be  made  more  nearly  to  balance  the  income,  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty seemed  to  be  as  to  which  of  these  plans  would  best  meet  the 
objects  in  view. 

After  giving  the  matter  very  careful  consideration,  he  would 
suggest  that  a  new  element  might  with  great  advantage  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Society  Sy  appointing,  either  annually  or  biennially, 
a  Travelling  Fellow.  The  holder  of  this  appointment  should  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting  from  amongst  the  most 
highly  distinguished  and  best  qualified  members  of  the  Society  ; 
the  appointment  should  carry  with  it  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Travelling  Fellow  to  visit  the  more  advanced  continental 
schools  of  dental  surgery  or  of  practical  chemistry,  or  to  extend 
his  travels  to  the  American  Continent,  gathering  firom  all  depart- 
ments of  science  such  information  as  might  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  professional  knowledge  or  the  improvement  of 
technical  appliances.  He  should  undertake,  at  the  time  of  accept- 
ing the  appointment,  to  make  a  written  report  to  the  Society,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  his  obser\ations  and  experiences,  to  be  read  at 
one  of  the  monthly  meetings  specially  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
A  similar  plan  was  already  in  operation  at  the  Universities,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  in  some  literary  societies,  and  most  valuable 
results  had  been  obtained  by  this  means. 
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In  the  next  place  he  would  suggest  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  June  meeting.  He  would  ask  the  Council  to  consider  whether 
it  would  be  practicable  and  advisable,  with  the  kind  co-operation 
of  the  managing  committee  and  medical  officers  of  the  Dental  Hos- 
pital, to  hold  once  in  each  year  a  "clinic."  Should  the  Council  con- 
sider it  wise  to  hold  such  a  meeting,  he  had  received  the  promises 
of  several  eminent  members  of  the  profession  to  take  chairs  and 
to  demonstrate  their  manipulative  skill  in  some  carefully  selected 
dental  operation.  He  believed  that  this  clinical  evening  would  be 
found  greatly  to  interest  the  great  body  of  dental  practitioners. 
He  tnisted  that  it  would  also  lead  them  to  realise  more  clearly  the 
fact  that,  however  proficient  as  an  operator  the  student  may  be 
when  he  leaves  the  hospital,  the  advances  made  by  dental  surgery 
are  in  these  days  so  rapid,  that  unless  he  is  unusually  quick  in 
availing  himself  of  every  chance  of  improvement,  he  would,  at  the 
end  of  a  very  few  years,  find  himself  altogether  behind  the  times. 

As  subordinate  to  this  plan  he  should  himself  be  pleased  to  offer 
a  prize  of  twenty-five  guineas  to  the  most  skilful  operator  in  gold 
filling  amongst  the  students  of  our  dental  schools.  This  compe- 
tition would  take  place  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  conditions 
as  might  be  found  most  convenient  to  those  concerned,  the  object 
being  that  the  competitors  should  be  taken  from  as  wide  a  field  as 
possible.  Messrs.  Charles  Tomes,  Claude  Rogers,  and  Robert 
Hepbum  had  kindly  undertaken  to  act  as  umpires  in  this  matter. 
The  successful  competitor  would  be  expected  to  take  part  at  the 
Society's  June  clinic. 

He  had  purposely  refrained  from  entering  upon  any  financial  or 
other  details  connected  with  these  schemes,  but  should  the  funds  of 
the  Society  permit,  there  were  yet  other  ways  in  which  they  could 
be  most  profitably  employed.  For  instance,  an  annual  prize  might 
be  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Causes  of 
Dental  Caries,"  "  The  Best  Means  of  subduing  Subacute  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Mucous  Membrane,"  "  The  Causes  of  Erosion  of 
the  Enamel,"  &c.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Walker  announced  that  he 
had  obtained  promises  of  papers  during  the  ensuing  session  from 
several  old  friends  of  the  Society,  including  Mr.  Macnamara,  Mr. 
Henry  Power,  and  Dr.  Thorowgood.  He  thanked  the  members 
for  their  kind  attention,  and  hoped  that  all  would  give  their  cordial 
assistance  to  the  chair  and  thus  help  to  make  his  year  of  office  a 
pleasurable  one. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Henry  Sewill  to  opea 
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the  discussion  on  the  "  Theory  of  Caries,"  of  which  notice  had 
been  given. 

Mr.  SfewiLL  said  the  question  he  had  to  bring  before  the  Society 
was  as  follows  : — **  Do  the  incontrovertible  facts  which  we  now 
possess  as  to  its  etiology  and  pathology  fully  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  Dental  Caries  ?  "  He  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
that  this  question  should  be  answered  affirmatively.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  caries  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disinte- 
gration of  tissue  due  to  the  action  of  external  causes.  There  was 
one  fact  which  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  settle  this  question  :  viz., 
that  caries  occurred  in  dead  teeth,  and  in  artificial  teeth  made  of 
ivory.  What  then  were  these  external  causes  ?  The  first  was  cer- 
tainly acid^  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  food,  from  deranged 
secretions,  acid  mucus,  &c.  The,  minute  phenomena  of  caries 
had  lately  been  more  fully  cleared  up  by  the  investigadons  of 
Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles,  who  had  found  minute  organisms 
flourishing  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  dentine ;  this  accounted 
for  the  more  rapid  destruction  of  dentine  than  enamel  These 
organisms  were,  of  course,  also  introduced  from  without. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  caries  might  be  stated  to  be  any- 
thing which  would  be  likely  to  render  the  enamel  and  dentine 
more  easily  acted  upon  by  acids ;  thus  fissures  and  malformations 
of  the  enamel ;  soft,  badly  formed  dentine  containing  interglobular 
spaces ;  crowding  and  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  as  favouring  lodge- 
ment of  decomposing  debris  and  interfering  with  proper  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  lastly,  anything  which  tended  to  cause  the  formation 
of  acid  within  the  mouth,  such  as  a  bad  state  of  the  secretions, 
•chronic  dyspepsia,  &c 

The  fact  that  the  first  appearance  of  caries  might  sometimes 
date  from  an  illness  had  been  given  as  a  reason  for  believing  that 
the  disease  had  a  constitutional  origin.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
disease  was  not  attended  by  any  vascular  phenomena  such  as  were 
met  with  in  all  lesions  of  constitutional  origin,  in  whatever  oigan 
they  might  occur.  And  secondly,  the  condition  of  the  mouth 
during  such  derangements  of  the  health  was  eminently  favourable 
to  the  existence  of  the  local  causes  he  had  mentioned.  In  t)rphoid 
fever,  for  instance,  the  teeth  would  be  covered,  possibly  for  weeks, 
with  collections  of  vitiated  mucus  and  partially  decomposed  food. 
In  pregnancy  there  was  frequently  a  soft  spongy  state  of  the  gums, 
with  secretion  of  acid  mucus,  and  often  gastric  derangement 
besides. 
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!Mr.  Sewill  then  went  on  to  examine  the  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  admirable  summary 
given  in  Messrs.  Tomes'  work  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  mind :  their  conclusion  was  that  caries  had,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  pathology.  Wedl  described  dental  caries  under 
the  head  of  "  Anomalies  of  the  Secretions,"  and  decided  strongly 
against  the  existence  of  any  inflammatory  origin,  or  of  any  vital 
reaction  in  the  tissues  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Leber 
xind  Rottenstein,  Magitot,  Westcott,  Allport,  Mantegazza,  and  last 
but  not  least,  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles,  had  all  produced 
important  evidence  to  show  that  caries  was  due  to  ordinary 
physical  causes  acting  from  without. 

He  hoped  that  the  Society  would  discuss  the  question  thoroughly, 
since  this  might  possibly  have  the  result  of  removing  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  it  had  so  long  re- 
mained. 

Mr.  Coleman  said  that  if  caries  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
disease^  because  it  was  caused  by  external  agencies,  many  other 
morbid  conditions,  such,  for  instance,  as  ringworm  and  favus, 
mast  be  struck  out  of  the  category  of  diseases  which  had 
hitherto  been  included  within  it  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some 
investigators  (Dr.  Frank  Abbott  for  one)  asserted  that  they  had 
found  evidence  of  inflammatory  change  in  carious  dentine,  and 
although  this  had  not  been  demonstrated  to  everybody's  satisfac- 
tion, yet  its  probability  was,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  evidences  of  inflammatory  action  were  found  in 
cementum  when  aflected  with  caries  as  were  found  in  bone  iluring 
the  progress  of  undoubted  inflammation. 

Mr.  Sewill  had  stated  also  that  the  changes  which  occurred  in 
the  decay  of  dead  teeth  and  of  living  teeth  were  identical ;  but 
this  again  was  distinctly  denied  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  he  (Mr. 
Coleman)  also  thought  there  were  evident  differences.  In  the 
case  of  teeth  attached  to  artificial  dentures,  the  softening  of  the 
dentine  was  more  general  and  superficial,  and  he  had  noticed  that 
in  the  case  of  dead  teeth  caries  ran  a  more  rapid  course,  and  that 
the  softening  was  less  circumscribed  than  in  teeth  with  living 
pulps.  Still  the  only  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  one  tooth 
possessed  an  inherent  power  which  enabled  it  partially  to  with- 
stand the  inroads  of  disease,  whilst  in  the  other  this  power  ol 
resistance  was  lost.  Then,  if  acid  was  the  sole  cause  of  caries, 
-would  not  the  result  be  a  more  general  action  upon  the  teeth  than 
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was  usually  met  with  ?  He  had  made  a  large  number  of  obsen^a- 
tions  on  cases  of  very  active  or  acute  caries,  with  the  view  of 
discovering  some  connection  between  the  morbid  condition  and 
acidity  of  the  saliva,  but  the  results  did  not  favour  this  view.  In 
cases  of  pregnancy,  and  in  patients  convalescent  from  the  exanthe- 
mata, the  results  were  the  same,  yet  under  such  conditions  caries 
often  made  rapid  progress  in  teeth  that  had  previously  appeared 
good  and  sound.  He  could  only  believe  that  the  greater  liability 
to  the  disease  in  such  cases  arose  from  a  lowering  of  the  power  of 
resistance  of  the  teeth  to  the  action  of  external  agencies,  i.^,  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  chemical  affinity. 

At  this  point,  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  the 
further  discussion  of  the  question  was  postponed  until  the  next 
meeting,  when,  as  the  President  announced,  a  paper  would  also 
be  read  by  Dr.  Thorowgood. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


The  Odonto-Cliirurgical  Society. 
The  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  January  nth,  was  the 
**  Conversational  Meeting  "  of  the  session.  A  discussion  on  Gold- 
filling  was  opened  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Dundee,  and  taken  part 
in  by  most  of  the  members  present.  Mr.  Andrews  gave  a 
masterly  exhibition  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Electric  Mallet,  and 
some  interesting  cases  were  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Finlayson.  An  original  form  of  "  Bite  "  was  submitted  for 
inspection  by  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Ayr,  of  which  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  a  description  next  month.  Some  beautifully  prepared  sec- 
tions were  exhibited  under  the  microscope  by  Mr.  Andrews, 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  8th  inst.  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Watson  on  "  Alveolar  Abscess,  its  Pathology  and  Cure,"  of 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  an  abstract  in  our  next 
number. 


Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  subscribers,  &c.,  of  this  in- 
stitution took  place  on  the  25th  ult.  at  the  hospital,  Chambers 
Street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson,  Head-master  of 
George  Watson's  College  for  Ladies,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
Secretary  read  a  very  satisfactory  report,  in  which  he  stated  that 
4,630  patients  had  been  attended  to  during  the  year;  43^ 
stoppings  had  been  effected,  59  with  gold ;  a  slight  increase  over 
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the  numbers  of  the  preceding  year.  The  state  of  the  school  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  its  advantages  were  more  generally  recog- 
nised by  medical  students  who  were  looking  forward  to  practice 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  in  the  Colonies. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  small  increase  of  income  during 
the  year,  and  a  balance  of  ;^io  in  hand  after  payment  of  all 
liabilities,  but  there  were  several  desirable  improvements  waiting 
to  be  carried  out  whenever  the  state  of  the  funds  would  permit. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


MINOR  NOTICES  AND  CRITICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


A  New  Method  of  Pivoting. 
A  NEW  method  of  pivoting  teeth,  planned  by  Dr.  H.  W.  BiLttner 
of  New  York,  is  described  in  the  January  number  of  the  Cos- 
mos ;  it  requires,  however,  a  special  set  of  instruments  for  its  per- 
formance. Of  the  ingenuity  shown  in  designing  these  instruments 
we  can  speak  with  the  highest  praise,  but  it  will  require  some 
amount  of  skill  to  enable  anyone  to  perform  the  operation  as  des- 
<aibed.  The  reduction  of  the  diameter  of  the  root  below  the 
level  of  the  gum  must  always  be  a  delicate  operation,  and  when 
we  consider  the  flattened  conical  shape  of  the  majority  of  roots, 
its  utility  becomes  questionable.  In  two  cases  which  we  have 
seen,  operated  on  in  America,  the  operation  had  given  rise  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  congestion,  and  the  root  dropping  from 
its  socket  in  consequence,  great  disfigurement  resulted  from  the 
surface  of  the  cap  appearing  between  the  fitted  edge  of  the  tooth 
and  the  gum.  The  advantage  of  increased  strength  and  stability 
must  be  granted,  but  we  fear  this  will  be  found  to  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  operation.  Still 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  worthy  of  trial ;  we  there- 
fore append  Dr.  Biittner's  description  : — 

"  After  stating  that  the  method  is  applicable  to  the  centrals, 
laterals,  and  canines,  both  upper  and  lower,  the  author  proceeds 
to  describe  the  modus  operandi^  the  essential  part  of  the  opera- 
tion being  to  turn  a  circular  shoulder  on  the  neck  of  the  root 
**  This  alteration,"  he  says,  "  of  the  neck  of  the  root,  from  an 
irregular  cone  to  a  cylindrical  form,  enables  us  to  adapt  a  corres- 
TXHiding  ring  or  cap.  Such  a  cap,  when  fitting  accurately  around 
^as  well  as  upon  the  end  of  the  root  prepared  by  these  instruments, 
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forms  an  air-tight  joint  and  consequently  protects  it  from  decay, 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  porcelain  crown,  when  attached,  a 
firmness  which  heretofore  has  never  been  obtained.  The  set  of 
instruments  by  which  the  neck  of  the  root  is  prepared  consists  of 
drills,  reamers,  and  trephines.  The  drills  are  used  to  enlarge  the 
root-canal  for  the  guidance  of  the  reamer  or  facing  instrument  and 
trephine.  The  reamers  cut  the  surface  of  the  root  down  as  far 
as  necessary.  They  produce  a  perfectly  level  surface  and  have  a 
centre-pin,  which  corresponds  with  the  hole  made  by  the  drill  in 
the  centre  of  the  root,  and  acts  as  a  guide.  The  trephine  has 
also  a  centre-pin,  and  is  used  to  make  the  root  cylindrical  below 
the  free  margin  of  the  gum.  A  set  of  these  instruments  includes 
different  sizes  of  drills,  with  reamers  and  trephines  corresponding 
in  size  adapted  to  various  diameters  of  roots. 

"  The  ferrules  or  caps  to  fit  roots  which  have  been  prepared  by 
the  above  instruments  are  of  gold,  made  by  steel  dies.  They 
correspond  exactly  with  the  trephine  in  diameter  and  depth,  with 
allowance  for  sufficient  expansion  of  the  gold  when  forced  on  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  root,  whereby  a  most  perfect  joint  between 
cap  and  root  is  obtained.  They  have  a  stout  central  pivot  which 
fits  the  hole  in  the  root  and  gives  increased  strength  and  firm- 
ness. 

"  The  pulp-canal  is  enlarged  with  one  of  the  drills  selected  with 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  root.  A  reamer  corresponding  in  size 
with  the  dental  engine  is  used  to  cut  the  root  down  to  a  perfect 
level.  The  trephine  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  give  a 
cylindrical  form  to  it,  thus  completing  the  shoulder. 

"A  steel  wire  corresponding  in  diameter  with  the  drill  which  has 
been  employed  is  now  introduced  into  the  root,  projecting  out 
about  half  an  inch.  It  serves  to  indicate  the  exact  direction  of 
the  root-canaL  An  impression-cup  is  selected  with  an  opening 
opposite  the  missing  tooth  to  take  an  impression  of  the  root  and 
adjoining  parts.  The  object  of  the  opening  is  to  give  free  trans- 
mission to  the  wire  in  the  root-canal.  The  wire  protruding  through 
the  cup  and  impression-material  is  drawn  out  carefully  before  the 
removal  of  the  impression  cup,  which  is  then  removed  and  the 
wire  placed  in  its  proper  position  in  the  impression.  A  set  of 
brass  root-models,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  instruments^  ac- 
company them ;  one  of  these,  bearing  the  same  number  as  the 
instrument  with  which  the  root  has  been  prepared,  is  now  placed 
on  the  wire  in  the  impression,  and  serves  to  represent  the  prepared 
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end  of  the  root  on  the  model.  The  impression  is  now  ready  to 
be  filled  with  plaster.  After  the  cast  is  obtained,  we  find  the 
root-model  embedded  in  the  plaster  and  the  wire  in  its  centre-hole. 
The  wire  is  now  removed  and  the  plaster  cut  from  around  the 
root^odel  to  the  depth  of  the  gold  cap,  which  is  ready  to  be 
placed  upon  it  A  plain  procelain  tooth,  as  used  in  plate-work,  is 
ground  hollow  on  the  inner  surface  to  cover  the  outer  front  wall 
of  the  cap,  thus  hiding  the  gold.  Thin  platinum  backing  is  now 
adapted  to  the  tooth,  which  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  position 
on  the  model  over  the  gold  cap,  and  fastened  thereon  with  hard 
wax.  The  united  parts  are  removed  carefully  from  the  model,  in- 
vested in  sand  and  plaster  and  soldered.  After  polishing,  the  cap 
is  ready  to  be  forced  upon  the  root  by  placing  a  piece  of  wood 
on  the  cutting-edge  of  the  tooth  and  driving  it  home  with  a 
mallet" 


The  Manufacture  of  Celluloid. 

As  celluloid  has  of  late  been  again  advancing  in  favour  with 
the  profession,  perhaps  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
made  may  be  of  interest  The  substance  is,  as  is  well  known,  of 
American  invention,  and  was  first  made  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
about  twenty  years  ago ;  it  is  now  made  also  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. We  are  indebted  to  Le  Progrh  Dentaire  for  the  following 
description  of  the  process  as  carried  out  at  a  manufactory  near 
Paris. 

A  roll  of  paper  is  slowly  unwound  and  is  at  the  same  time 
saturated  with  a  mixture  composed  of  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  two  of  nitric  which  falls  upon  the  paper  in  a  fine  spray. 
This  changes  the  cellulose  of  the  paper  into  pyroxyline  (gun- 
cotton.)  The  excess  of  acid  having  been  expelled  by  pressure, 
the  paper  is  washed  with  plenty  of  water  until  all  traces  of  acid 
have  been  removed ;  it  is  then  reduced  to  pulp,  and  passes  on  to 
the  bleaching  trough.  Most  of  the  water  having  been  got  rid  of 
by  means  of  a  strainer,  the  pulp  is  mixed  with  from  twenty  |o 
forty  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  camphor  and  the  mixture  thorough- 
ly triturated  under  mill-stones.  The  necessary  colouring  matter 
having  been  added  in  the  form  of  powder,  a  second  mixing  and 
grinding  follows.  The  finely  divided  pulp  is  then  spread  out  in 
thin  layers  on  slabs,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of  these  layers 
are  placed  in  a  hydraulic  press,  separated  from  one  another  by 
sheets  of  thick  blotting  paper,  and  are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  9 
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hundred  and  fifty  atmospheres,  until  all  traces  of  moisture  have 
been  got  rid  of.  The  plates  thus  obtained  are  broken  up  and 
soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  alcohol.  The  matter  is  then 
passed  between  rollers  heated  to  between  140°  and  150°  Faren- 
heit,  whence  it  issues  in  the  form  of  elastic  sheets.  Celluloid  is 
made  to  imitate  amber,  tortoise-shell,  coral,  malachite,  ebony, 
ivory,  &c.,  and  besides  its  emplo)nnent  in  dentistry,  is  used  to 
make  mouth-pieces  for  pipes  and  cigar-holders,  handles  for  table- 
knives  and  umbrellas,  combs,  shirt-fronts  and  collars,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fancy  articles. 


OBITUARY. 


Marshall  H.  Webb,  D.D.S. 
We  much  regret  to  have  to  record  the  premature  death  of  this 
accomplished  operator  and  indefatigable  worker.  Previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London  in  188  x. 
Dr.  Webb's  name  was  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
connection  with  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  mallet,  and 
as  that  of  the  most  skilful  hand  at  gold-filling  in  the  States,  whilst 
personally  he  then  made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  stay  in  this  country.  Quiet 
and  unassuming  in  manner  and  courteous  to  all,  he  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  great  contrast  to  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who 
was  most  anxious  to  be  considered  a  rival  in  the  same  department 
of  work.  Dr.  Webb  appeared  even  then  to  be  in  failing  health  ; 
within  a  few  months  symptoms  of  internal  cancer  began  to  declare 
themselves,  and  he  died  at  his  residence  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  New  Year's  Day  after  a  lingering  illness. 

We  regret  to  add  that  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  professional  skill  he  had  paid  little  attention  to  his  own  pecu- 
niary interests.  His  fellow-countrymen  in  London  are  making  up 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  remitted  to  his  widow,  to  which  some 
o^our  readers  will  probably  be  pleased  to  contribute.  Dr.  George 
Field,  of  39,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  will  be  glad 
to  acknowledge  any  additions  to  this  fund. 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. — Mr.  Adolphe 
Wetzel,  of  Baden,  Switzerland,  passed  his  first  professional  exami- 
nation for  the  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery,  on  23rd  ultimo,  and 
Messrs.  Frank  Herbert  Briggs,  of  Leeds,  and  Francis  Bromley,  of 
London,  passed  their  final  examination,  and  were  admitted  L.D.S. 
on  25  th  ultimo. 
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It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  an  Amended  Medical  Act  is  now 
in  process  of  being  drafted ;  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it 
will  be  founded  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  published  last 
year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Bill  will  first  be  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  as  to  its 
actual  provisions  nothing  is  yet  known ;  all  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  on  this  subject  is  purely  speculative.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  our  executive  will  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  upon  all 
proceedings  in  connection  with  this  measure,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  act  promptly  and  with  effect,  should  any  necessity  arise 
for  so  doing. 

Dr.  Galippe,  who  lately  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  our  institutions  for  the  teaching  of  dental  surgery,  has 
made  his  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France. 
The  greater  part  of  this  report  is,  as  might  be  expected,  made  up 
of  fkcts  with  which  our  readers  are  perfectly  familiar,  but  it  is 
^gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  hardly  any  point  in  our  system  of 
dental  education  which  has  appeared  to  him  to  call  for  adverse 
criticism,  and  that  he  has  gone  home  with  a  very  kindly  feeling 
to^wards  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  on  this 
side  of  the  channel  He  expresses  regret  that  cases  of  oral 
<iisease,  other  than  affections  of  the  teeth,  are  always  sent  away 
to  the  general  hospitals,  but  this  is  a  matter  on  which  he  might 
possibly  have  thought  differently  had  he  been  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  complications  which  surround  the  position  of 
the  dental  practitioner  in  England 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Odonto-Chirurgical  Society 
of  Scotland  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  March  13th,  at  30, 
Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh.  The  President,  Dr.  Smith, 
F-R- C.S.Ed.,  will  take  the  chair  at  11  o'clock.  Communications 
are  expected  on  "  The  Electric  Light  in  Dentistry  "  with  exhibi- 
tion of  appliances ;  also  on  "  Mr.  Verrier*s  Gas  Furnace  and  Con- 
tinuous Gum  Work,"  with  illustrations;  several  rare  and  interesting 
erases  will  be  brought  forward. 


In  the  afternoon  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  As- 
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sociation  will  be  held,  and  at  6  p.m.  the  annual  dinner  will  take 
place  at  the  Balmoral  Hotel,  Mr.  Bowman  Macleod,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Sheffield,  acting  as  crou- 
pier. All  Dental  Licentiates,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  cordially  invited,  and  will  be  made  heartily  welcome. 
Those  who  intend  to  be  present  should  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Macleod,  i6,  George  Square,  Edin- 
burgh. 


Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  writes  to  say  that  "  the 
statement  that  amalgams  of  cadmium  are  used  by  dentists  is  not  so 
far  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  writer  of  the  criticism  on  Bloxam  and 
Huntingdon's  book  on  *  Metals '  would  appear  to  think.  Within 
the  last  two  years  no  less  than  three  different  alloys  containing  this 
metal  have  been  offered  to  the  profession  as  great  improvements.*^ 
We  are  quite  aware  that  cadmium  has  been  occasionally  used  in 
amalgams,  and  possibly  it  may  still  be  so  used  by  some ;  but  we 
are  nevertheless  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  statement  which 
appears,  without  any  qualification,  at  p.  403  of  the  above  men- 
tioned work,  to  the  effect  that  "  an  amalgam  of  one  part  of  cad- 
mium and  three  parts  of  mercury  is  employed  by  dentists,"  is  cal- 
culated to  convey  a  very  false  impiression  to  a  student,  and  we  are 
greatly  surprised  to  find  it  in  a  book  edited  by  a  lecturer  on 
Metallurgy  at  one  of  our  dental  schools. 


Those  who  may  wish  for  information  on  this  subject  will  find 
it  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Foster  Flagg's  book  on  "Plastics  and 
Plastic  Filling"  (p.  54,  et  seq.\  and  more  briefly  treated  of  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  "Dental  Metallurgy"  (p.  70,- 2nd  Ed.),  but  the  following 
notes  supplied  by  Mr.  Fletcher  may  prove  useful.  He  says : — "It 
is  commonly  imagined  that  amalgams  containing  cadmium  can  be 
detected  by  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  discolouration.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  ordinary  silver-tin  amalgams  in 
which  part  of  the  silver  or  tin  is  replaced  by  cadmiurh.  In 
alloys  of  this  class  the  yellow  discolouration  is  absent,  whilst  the 
peculiar  malleability  of  cadmium  amalgams  remains,  and  the 
plugs  fail  by  disintegration.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  all 
malleable  amalgams  contain  cadmium  in  considerable  quantity. 
They  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  free  from  discoloura- 
tion, but  this  property  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  permanence. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  several  amalgams  containing  cadmium  are 
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now  being  offered  for  sale,  and  these  base  their  claim  to  favour  on 
their  freedom  from  discolouration  under  all  conditions.  Either 
their  makers  are  curiously  ignorant,  or  they  are  damaging  the  re- 
putation of  dentists  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  name  and  profit. 
It  would  be  good  policy,  and  only  just  to  their  customers,  if  all 
makers  claiming  for  their  alloys  special  freedom  from  discolouration 
would  give  an  absolute  guarantee  that  these  are  free  from  all  traces 
of  cadmium." 


The  Chemist  and  Druggist  gives  the  following  as  a  good 
formula  for  a  tincture  of  myrrh  for  dental  purposes.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  aromatic  ingredients  serves  to  cover  the  somewhat 
rough  and  bitter  taste  of  the  myrrh,  whilst  the  rhatany  is  useful 
for  its  astringent  properties  : — 

Mace       ...        ...        ...        ...     50  grains 

Myrrh,  cloves,  rhatany  root  (of  each)  ...  250  grains 

Rectified  spirit ***        ...     12  oz. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  ooraelves  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  our  Correspondents. 


The  Benevolent    Fund. 

XO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — In  the  admirable  leading  article  for  January,  among  the  sub- 
jects suggested  as  ripe  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  is 
the  proposed  Benevolent  Fund  ;  and  as  I  have  given  the  subject  some 
consideration,  and  find  my  views  a  good  deal  modified  by  the  pro- 
cess, I  vienture  to  bring  before  the  Members  of  the  Association  some 
few  points  for  their  attention  and  discussion. 

In  presenting  these  views,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  so, 
as  an  individual,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  Com- 
mittee, to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  question,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
opinion  must  be  varied  and  immature,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Committee  to  have  the  subject  fully 
discussed. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  "Why 
start  such  a  Fund  at  all  ?  it  raises  points  of  great  difficulty  and  pro- 
bably will  do  as  much  mischief  as  good."  I  admit  the  difficulty,  but 
the  fact  that  it  exists  is  not,  I  think,  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandon- 
ing the  project  altogether  ;  nay,  the  Association  stands  conunitted  to 
**  the  establishment  and  administration  "  of  such  a  Fund  in  the  second 
clause  of  its  rules. 


/ 
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The  liberal  professions  in  this  country  recognise  the  duty  of  exercis- 
ing the  gift  of  charity  towards  those  of  its  members  who,  from  unfor- 
seen  calamity  and  misfortune  (such,  for  instance,  as  blindness  or 
paralysis),  are  most  terribly  in  need  of  it.  But  here  I  may  be  met 
with  the  objection,  that  we  are  scarcely  an  established  profession. 
True,  and  herein  to  my  mind  is  our  chief  difficulty. 

Of  the  5,000  dentists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  a  comparatively 
few  have  any  title  to  be  considered  professional  men  at  all,  either  by 
education  or  attainment  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number 
have  dragged  dentistry  in  the  mire  by  disreputable  and  empirical 
practices.  Therefore,  to  start  a  charitable  Fund,  to  be  applied  here- 
after to  any  dentist  whose  name  may  be  on  the  Register,  including 
the  latter  class,  would  in  my  opinion  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  would 
certainly  be  a  barrier  to  the  sympathy  of  those  among  us,  who  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  professional  men. 

Who  then  should  be  the  recipients  of  relief.**  and  by  whom  should 
it  be  administered  ?  It  is  evident  that  a  charitable  fund  to  succeed, 
should  only  be  applied  to  reputable  practitioners,  and  their  widows 
and  orphans,  and  possibly  now  and  then  in  special  cases  to  their  as- 
sistants, though  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  mechanical  assistants  can- 
not well  be  comprehended  in  the  scheme.  I  believe  it  has  been  stated 
that  they  would  subscribe  a  small  sum  annually  if  they  thought  they 
would  receive  some  ultimate  benefit  ;  but  as  it  would  be  a  difficult 
and  well  nigh  impossible  task  for  the  Association  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  benefit  club  or  a  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  the  assistants  to  apply 
to  the  existing  Odd  Fellows  and  other  benefit  societies,  which  are  well 
suited  to  their  circumstances. 

With  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  Fund,  difficulties  arise 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a  cognate  body,  like  Law  and  Medicine. 
These  latter  professions  have  each  their  Benevolent  Fund,  but  then 
every  member  of  each  profession  is  qualified  ;  and  they  are  free  firom 
those  anomalies  which  exist  with  us,  and  which  hamper  us  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  broadly  as  a  professional  question.  The  profession 
which  most  nearly  resembles  our  own  in  its  multiform  character  is 
that  of  the  Engineers  ;  and  I  find  that  eighteen  years  ago  they  started 
their  Benevolent  Fund  in  connection  with  the  "  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,"  for  the  benefit  of  tfs  members^  and  it  certainly  has  proved 
a  great  success.  I  no/tice  in  their  last  report,  one  most  satisfactory 
item  of  ;£937  19s.  8d.,  being  paid  to  them  as  "  Returned  Grants."  To 
quote  their  report: — "This  is  significant  as  implying  that  in  those 
cases  the  assistance  rendered  has  not  only  enabled  the  recipient  to 
tide  over  temporary  embarrassments,  but  afterwards  to  become  vir- 
tually donors  to  the  fund  ;  for  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  relief 
.afforded  is  absolute  and  unconditional,  and  never  takes  the  shape  of 
oans."    I  observe  also  that  they  last  year  distributed  ;£2,3i9  8s.  4d. 
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to  thirty-one  cases,  which  chows  that  they  have  gone  upon  the  ad- 
mirable principle  of  granting  substantial  aid  to  a  comparatively  few 
cases. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  En- 
gineers, by  allowing  the  British  Dental  Association  to  manage  and 
administer  the  Fund  on  similar  lines.  If  the  Association  starts  the 
Benevolent  Fund  for  the  benefit  primarily  of  its  own  Members,  the 
difficulties  as  to  character  vanish,  from  the  fact  that  the  question  is 
disposed  of  by  the  4th  bye-law,  which  reads  as  follows  : — "  A  person 
who  is  registered  in  the  Dentists*  Register  sh^ll  be  eligible  for  election 
as  a  Member  of  the  Association,  provided  that  he  be  of  good  charac- 
ter ;  that  he  does  not  conduct  his  practice  by  means  of  the  exhibition 
of  dental  specimens,  appliances,  or  apparatus  in  an  open  shop,  or  in 
a  window,  or  in  a  show-case  exposed  to  public  inspection  ;  or  by 
means  of  public  advertisements  or  circulars,  describing  modes  of 
practice,  or  patented  or  secret  processes  ;  or  by  the  publication  of  his 
scale  of  professional  charges." 

The  restriction  of  the  area  of  operation  of  the  Fund  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association  will  doubtless  limit  the  number  of  subscribers, 
and  I  am  content  that  it  should  be  so.  If  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  founded  be  sound,  it  will  in  course  of  time  achieve  satisfactory  re- 
sults. As  a  charity,  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  protect  it  from 
imposition  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  series  of  vigilant  sub-committees 
appointed  to  various  districts  throughout  the  kingdom,  whose  special 
duty  shall  be  to  assist  the  Central  Committee  in  the  investigation  of 
cases. 

If  it  be  asked  what  advantages  are  to  accrue  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  Fund?  I  would  say  absolutely  none  but  the  satisfaction  which 
follows  the  doing  of  a  generous  deed,  unless  it  be  the  power  to  recom- 
mend a  case  to  the  Committee,  and  the  conferring  of  a  vote  on  all 
questions  of  management  to  donors  or  annual  subscribers  of  a  definite 
amount. 

To  make  the  Fund  a  success  a  general  interest  in  its  work  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  will  be  best  secured  probably  by  the  smaller  contri- 
butions of  the  many,  rather  than  the  larger  sacrifices  of  the  few.  I 
trust  that  the  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Representative  Board  of 
the  Association,  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  them  in  establishing  the 

Fund  on  a  generally  approved  basis. 

I  am,  Sir,   Yours,  &c., 

J.  Dennant. 
Brighton,  Jan.  1883. 

The  Odontological  Society. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Dear  Sir, — Your  remarks  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Odon- 
tological Society  are  exceedingly  well  timed,  and  must  commend  them- 
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selves  to  the  common  sense  of  the  profession.  Such  societies  are  in 
no  sense  commercial  ;  and  are  neither  expected,  nor  entitled,  to  accu- 
mulate funded  property  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  receipts  and 
expenditure  ought  to  be  pretty  evenly  balanced,  leaving  only  a  moder- 
ate excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter  to  provide  for  unforseen  con- 
tingencies, or  for  exceptional  purposes,  such  as  experimental  research 
in  connection  with  the  side  of  scientific  truth  of  which  the  Society 
may  have  been  established  to  take  cognizance.  Such  societies  are 
in  a  certain  sense  co-operative  and  are  in  their  very  essence  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  existing  members,  and  do  not  contemplate  en- 
dowments for  an  uncertain  future ;  which  will  be  equally  competent 
and  willing  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  should  be  thought  prudent  by 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history,  statistics,  and  working  of 
similar  institutions  to  adopt  the  suggestion  you  have  thrown  out,  of 
reducing  the  annual  subscription  for  both  towii  and  country  members, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  do  much  towards  increasing  the 
usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  Society.  But  before  proceeding  to 
deal  with  the  existing  surplus,  and  so  re-arranging  matters  as  to  relieve 
this  plethoric  financial  condition,  I  think  it  behoves  us  to  enquire  if  we 
have  come  quite  honestly  by  this  oppressive  and  somewhat  embar- 
rassing possession.  On  this  subject  I  have  long  had  grave  doubts ; , 
nor  do  I  believe  that  any  member  who  can  bring  himself  to  take  an 
unprejudiced  view  of  the  case  can  "  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul "  that  the  Odontological  Society  has,  since  it  has  been  lodged  in 
its  new  home,  ever  paid  an  honest  rent.  Seeing  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation it  enjoys,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  second  floor  for  its 
Museum  and  Library,  with  the  use  of  the  first  floor  for  its  Council  and 
ordinary  meetings  ;  the  contribution  which  it  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  towards  the  expense  of  the  premises  in  Leicester  Square, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  adequate  or  fair.  Nor  is  it,  I 
will  add,  such  as  any  member  of  the  Society,  in  his  individual  capa- 
<:ity,  could  bring  himself  to  offer.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  before  any 
scheme  of  re-arrangement  of  subscription  is  arrived  at,  our  conscience 
may  be  relieved  and  set  at  rest,  by  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of  the 

"question  of  rent. 

Yours  truly, 

Edwin  Saunders. 


The   Limitations    of   Dental  Surgery. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH    DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  *' 

Sir, — In  May  last  the  editorial  department  of  your  Journal  supplied 
an  article  criticising  a  paper  that  was  read  by  me  at  the  April  Meeting 
of  the  Odontological  Society.  There  can  be  no  question  that  that 
article  dealt  not  so  much  with  the  subject  of  the  Limitations  of  Dental 
Surgery  as  with  the  particular  operation,  the  record  of  which  formed 
the  text  of  my  paper. 
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I  did  not  at  the  time  reply  to  the  observations  then  made,  personal 
though  several  of  the  remarks  were.  But  having  in  November  last 
read  a  paper  upon  the  same  subject  before  the  Odonto-Chirurgical 
Society,  an  abstract  of  which  was  published  in  the  last  (December) 
issue  of  your  journal,  I  now  beg  to  offer  in  reply  to  your  criticism, 
objections,  and  rebuke,  my  latter  paper  in  extenso^  which  was  so  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Odonto-Chirurgical  Society,"  and 
in  the  Dental  Record. 

As  I  definitely  state  and  endeavour  to  prove,  the  question  is  not  one 
of  ethics,  as  you  assert  it  is.  Neither  can  it  be  true  that  there  are  "very 
few  practitioners  who  are  in  any  way  at  a  loss  to  recognise  the  well- 
marked  boundaries  of  Dental  Surgery,"  or  .  .  .  "  few  who 
will  go  so  far  as  to  include  the  removal  of  a  tumour  from  the  jaw  in 
our  department  of  practice,"  in  the  face  of  the  array  of  facts  that  I 
have  adduced,  and  the  varied  opinions  that  have  been  expressed.  If 
we  are  to  be  guided  in  these  respects  by  the  actions  of  those  who  are 
recognised  leaders  of  the  profession,  there  is  a  want  of  congruity  be- 
tween their  doings  and  your  assertions,  and  the  tyro  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  who  to  follow.  If  the  Limitations  of  Dental  Surgery  be  so 
"well-marked"  as  your  article  would  make  appear,  the  question  would 
barely  admit  of  discussion,  and  there  would  surely  exist  some  record 
other  than  variable  tradition. 

From  considerations  such  as  these  do  I  still  maintain  that  the  guan- 
tities  and  the  relations  of  the  several  sub-sciences  which  dentistry 
embraces — the  Limitations  of  Dental  Surgery — are,  by  common  consent 
at  the  present  time,  neither  "  well-marked,"  nor  "  well-known." 

Yours,  &c., 

January,  1883.  Thomas  Gaddes. 


The  Limitations  of  Dental  Surgery. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  **  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — ^A  paper  on  this  subject  read  at  the  November  Meeting  of  the 
Odonto-Chirurgical  Society  is  so  evidently  a  reply  to  the  paper  I 
wrote  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  your  Journal,  that  I  must 
crave  your  permission  to  make  a  few  comments  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  ask  the  author  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
expression  of  opinion  he  has  elicited  from  the  Odontological  Society, 
from  the  British  Dental  Association,  and  lastly  from  the  Odonto- 
Chirurgical  Society,  which  ought  to  convince  him  of  the  utter  futility 
of  his  endeavours  to  induce  the  Licentiates  in  Dental  Surgery  to 
trespass  on  the  debateable  ground  of  Oral  Surgery.  Of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  last-named  Society,  no  less  than  six  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  paper,  and  of  these  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  Smith,  uttered  sentiments  >vhich'OV}ght  to  "  sink  into 
the  soul "  of  the  author,  and  of  every  practrttoner  of  Dental  Surgery. 
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The  author  condemns  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth;  for  every  single 
dentist  who  is  referred  to  as  performing  surgical  operations  in  Den- 
tistry, possesses  a  surgical  qualification  in  addition  to  his  dental  one, 
whilst  of  those  who  are  quoted  as  giving  their  experience  of  anaesthetics, 
only  three  possess  the  L.D.S.,  and  of  these  three,  two  I  know,  never 
give  "  gas  "  themselves,  but  always  employ  a  specialist — an  anaesthe- 
tist— who  is,  of  course,  a  qualified  surgeon. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  result  of  all  this  aping  the  surgeon  on 
the  part  of  the  dentist  may  lead  to  a  deplorable  resiJjL  if  the  new 
Medical  Act  comes  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  deplorabl^result  will  be 
that  the  dental  diploma  will  be  supplanted  by  the  surgical  diploma, 
and  no  longer  recognized  as  sufficient  qualification  for  the  dental 
surgeon.  I  say  deplorable,  for  I  maintain,  and  shall  always  niaintain, 
that  for  the  general  dental  practitioner7<l»clental  curriculum  teaches 
him  more,  and  qualifies  him  better  than  either  a  surgical  or  a 
medical  curriculum  or  both.   <  »  ^wv^*f  .iH-iwl-  •< 

Trusting  that  Mr.  Gaddes  will  be  content,  for  the  present  at 
least,  with  the  unmistakable  expression  of  the  general  opinion  of 
the  profession  which  his  papers  have  elicited, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

S.  J.  Hutchinson. 


Corrigendum. — By  an  accidental  transposition  of  two  lines  in  the 
List  of  Members,  &c.,  which  was  issued  last  month,  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  Mr.  F.  R.  Batchelor,  of  Birmingham,  is  Dental  Surgeon 
to  the  London  Diocesan  Deaconess'  Institution.  It  is  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bartlett,  the  preceding  name  on  the  list,  who  holds  this  appointment, 
whilst  Mr.  Batchelor,  whose  address  is  102,  Colmore  Row,  Birming- 
ham, is  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Dental  Hospital,  and 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Queen's  College^ 
Birmingham. 
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The  Teeth  from  a  Medico-legal  Aspect. 

From  a  Medico-legal  aspect  the  teeth  have  not  received 
the  attention  to  which  their  importance,  in  many  parti- 
culars, entitles  them.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  to  find  how 
seldom  they  are  referred  to  in  standard  works  on  Forensic 
Medicine ;  even  that  much  appreciated  and  consulted  work 
of  Casper's  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  allude  to 
them.  Yet  that  they  have  an  importance  in  such  matters 
is  evident  from  the  information  they  have  furnished  from 
time  to  time. 

One  of  the  earliest  appeals  to  this  portion  of  the  human 
frame  was  as  a  test  of  age.  About  the  year  1836,  our 
Legislature  was  engaged  in  amending  an  Act  which  was 
designed  to  limit  the  age  of  children  employed  in  factories, 
and  as  physical  development  was  known  to  be  a  very 
uncertain  criterion  of  age,  some  better  test,  to  prevent  the 
evasion  of  the  Act,  was  anxiously  sought  for. 

To  a  member  of  our  own  body,  Mn  E.  Saunders,  belongs 
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the  credit  of  having  first  shown  that,  within  certain  periods 
of  life,  the  teeth  may  be  relied  on  as  affording  evidence  of 
age.  This  gentleman  undertook  the  collection  of  a  large 
number  of  statistics  derived  from  the  inspection  of  the 
mouths  of  children. 

The  data  thus  obtained  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  published 
as  a  monograph  in  1837,  entitled,  "The  Teeth,  a  test  of 
Age,"  were  generally  confirmed  by  the  collection  of  the 
results  of  a  very  much  larger  number  of  examinations 
conducted  by  the  present  Mr.  S.  Cartwright  From  the 
tables  founded  upon  these  observations  the  ages  of  persons 
varying  from  six  to  fourteen  years  can  be  pretty  correctly 
ascertained. 

But  the  teeth  afford  valuable  evidence  of  age  at  other 
periods  of  life  as  well,  though  the  fact  has  been  much 
neglected.  Thus  whilst  Casper  g^ves  some  excellent 
data,  embodied  in  tables,  for  ascertaining  the  age  of  the 
foetus  and  newly-born  child,  these  are  derived  from  the 
development  of  the  bones  and  organs  other  than  the  teeth; 
yet  the  researches  of  J.  Tomes,  Legros  and  Magitot,  and 
others,  in  this  direction,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  facts 
which  would  afford  most  valuable  assistance  in  such  inves- 
tigations. Again  the  periods  occupied  in  the  eruption  of 
the  temporary  teeth  are  now,  for  the  average,  pretty  well 
ascertained,  whilst  the  later  researches  of  Magitot  enable 
us  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  completion  of  the  first,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  second  dentition. 

In  another  point  of  view  the  teeth  may  serve  to  afford 
evidence  useful  in  Medico-legal  investigation.  For  instance 
there  are  the  now  well  recognised  syphilitic  teeth,  which 
may  hereafter  occupy  no  mean  place  in  the  decisions  of 
divorce  courts. 

But  the  teeth  doubtless  are  of  more  importance  in  the 
matter  of  identification  than  in  any  other,  and  it  is  sur- 
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prising  how  little  this  line  of  inquiry  has  been  pursued     In 
a   few  cases  suggestions  of  their  value  under  the  above 
conditions  have  been  offered.     In   one  of  the  most  im- 
jxjrtant  trials  ever  recorded,  viz.,  that  of  the  personation  of 
a   supposed  dead   person,  both   counsel  for  plaintiff  and 
defendant  were  advised  that  much  valuable  information 
x:ould  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  mouth ;  the 
former  by  the   dentist   who  had  attended  the  individual 
supposed  to  be  dead,  and  who  confidently  stated  that  he 
could  recognise  the  true  man  by  his  teeth,  but  that  counsel, 
for  good  reasons  no  doubt,  declined  such  evidence.     In  the 
matter  of  the  lamented  Prince  Imperial,  whose  life  was 
sacrificed  in  Zululand,  when  a  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the 
identification  of  his  remains,  two  eminent  dentists  who  had 
operated  upon  his  teeth  offered  to  give,  if  necessary,  infor- 
mation which  would  have  been  conclusive. 

It  was  under  this  phase  of  the  question  that  Mn  Turner 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Odontological  Society  exhibited 
to  the  members  casts  of  both  jaws,  also  the  lower  jaw 
itself,  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  presumed  murder. 
The  information  afforded  by  the  models  and  maxilla 
pointed  to  the  age  as  being  about  fifteen.  From  the  de- 
velopment of  the  third  molars  Mr.  Hutchinson  suggested  a 
rather  later  age,  but  the  small  amount  of  wear  the  teeth  had 
undergone  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Turner,  Mr  C.  S.  Tomes, 
and  Mr.  Coleman  led  them  to  fix  the  age  at  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen.  A  singular  circumstance  was  that 
the  two  lower  second  temporary  molars  were  retained,  their 
successors  being  just  below  them,  and  this  might  under 
certain  conditions  have  led  to  an  identification  of  the  un- 
fortunate being.  Both  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes, 
strongly  insisted  on  the  greater  value  the  teeth  were  able 
to  afford  in  Medico-legal  questions  than  had  hitherto  been 
assigned  to  them. 
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The  Lancet  Again. 

Certain  incidents  of  late  occurrence  had  led  us  to  infer  that 
the  virulence  of  our  contemporary  the  Lancefy  on  the  subject 
of  dental  politics,  had  abated,  but  we  regret  to  find  from  a  para- 
graph in  the  issue  of  the  3rd  inst,  that  he  is  still  unable  to  write 
with  calmness  and  fairness  on  the  subject  of  the  Dentists  Act  This 
Act  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  editor 
of  the  Lancet,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  defeat  seems  still  to  raokle 
within  him.  We  do  not  think  we  need  fear  this  animosity,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  the  ability  of  those  who  carried  the  Act,  to  guard 
it  against  future  injurious  interference.  We  notice  the  matter  now 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  once  more  to  the  editor  of 
the  Lancet  a  fact  which  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  his  notice, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored  by  any  one  pretending  to 
instruct  the  medical  profession  in  dental  politics.  The  paragraph 
in  question,  which,  by  the  way,  stigmatises  the  Dentists  Act  as 
"  monstrous,"  states  that  the  title  "  dental  surgeon  "  was  created 
by  that  Act.  This  is  a  gross  error,  and  unpardonable  on  the  part  of 
any  publicist  writing  on  the  subject.  The  Dentists  Act  created 
no  title  whatever,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware  \  it  merely  pro- 
vided that  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  assume  a  title  implying  he  was  legally  qualified  as  a  dentist, 
unless  he  were  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  j  a  restriction  which  had  not  heretofore  existed. 

Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  we  ought  not  to  be  greatly 
surprised  at  the  animus  displayed  by  the  Lancet  in  its  utterances 
on  this  question,  but  we  must  certainly  express  our  astonishment 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  Cartwright  should  have  penned  a  letter  such 
as  he  addressed  to  our  contemporary  on  March  loth,  and 
which  we  publish  in  another  column.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratuitously  offensive  than  the  tone  of  this  letter  towards  the  dis- 
interested men,  including  our  respected  leader,  Mr.  John  Tomes, 
who  devoted  themselves  at  cost  of  great  self-sacrifice  to  the 
promotion  of  reforms  of  the  profession ;  and  the  letter  contains 
suppressions  of  the  truth  and  suggestions  of  the  false  which 
cannot  too  strongly  be  denounced. 

Mr.  Cartwright  entirely  perverts  the  sense  of  the  Dentists  Act, 
about  which  he  writes.  He  is  either  culpably  ignorant  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  or  he  wilfully  misinterprets  in  order  to 
discredit  it      If  he  had   read    it  he  must  have  known    that 
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the  Act  gives  no  right  to  the  assumption  of  the  title  surgeon 
or  surgeon  dentist,  and  that  no  practitioner  possesses  now  more 
right  to  those  titles  than  he  possessed  before  the  Act  became  law. 
If  Mr,  Cartwright  had  properly  instructed  himself  in  the  facts  of 
dental  politics,  as  an  authority  on  which  he  has  the  audacity 
to  put  himself  forward,  he  must  have  known  that  the  advertising 
quack  dentist  had  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  always  been  able 
to  adopt  false  medical  titles  with  impunity,  simply  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfections  not  of  dental  but  of  medical  legislation, 
imperfections  which  are  still  waiting  amendment.  Mr.  Cartwright 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  Dentists  Act  has  once  for  all  limited 
diejiumber  of  these  men,  and  has  placed  them  for  the  first  time 
under  at  least  some  discipline,  so  that  should  they  be  guilty  of  dis- 
graceful conduct  they  may  be  struck  off  the  Dentists'  Register  and 
virtually  prevented  from  practising.  We  refrain  from  stigmatising 
Mr.  Cartwright's  conduct  as  it  deserves ;  we  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  our  readers. 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  LEGAL. 


Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

At  the  last  moment  before  going  to  press,  we  have  obtained  a 
sight  of  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill,  now  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  we  have  taken  therefrom  the  Dental  Sections. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rights  and  privileges,  educational 
and  professional,  given  by  ^our  Act,  are  fully  respected  and 
confirmed;  and  that  the  provision,  made  in  section  28,  that 
any  scheme  for  the  conjoint  examination  of  medical  students, 
which  may  come  into  operation,  shall  apply  also  to  dental 
examinations,  is  to  be  brought  into  operation  by  an  order  of 
Council,  on  or  after  January  1st,  1885,  by  which  date  new 
Examining  Boards  will  have  been  organized.  So  far  as  a  very 
hasty  perusal  will  justify  an  opinion,  we  should  say  that  the 
Medical  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stands,  need  cause  no  anxiety  to 
the  members  of  our  profession,  seeing  that  it  provides  for  no 
further  change  than  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Government 
when  the  Dentists  Act  was  drawn,  and  provided  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hitherto  dormant  section  28  of  the  Act.  But  rapid 
le^lation  is  not  now  in  vogue,  and  time  will  be  given  for  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  new  Bill.   In  its  passage  through  the  two  Houses 
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of  Parliament,  it  may  undergo  many  changes,  and  it  will  require 
great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  our  executive  to  see  that  no 
changes  detrimental  to  our  cause  are  made  at  the  instance  ot 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  parties. 

Dental  Sections, 

Section  28,  the  last  paragraph  thereof. — ^This  section  shall  not 
prevent  a  person  registered  in  the  Dentists'  Register  under  the 
Dentists  Act,  1878,  from  taking  or  using  any  name,  title,  addition, 
Dr  description  which  he  is  entitled  to  take  or  use  under  that  Act 

Section  72. — ^There  shall  be  repealed  so  much  of  section  four  of 
the  Dentists  Act  1878,  as  provides  that  a  prosecution  for  any  of 
the  offences  above  in  that  Act  mentioned  shall  not  be  instituted 
by  a  private  person,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  or  of  a  Branch  Council,  and  a  prosecution  for 
any  such  offences  may  be  instituted  by  a  private  person  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  at  any  time  after  the  said 
appointed  day,  to  declare  by  Order  in  Council  that  section  twenty- 
eight  of  the  said  Dentists  Act,  1878,  shall  be  in  force  on  and  after 
a  day  to  be  named  in  such  Order,  but  in  the  meantime  and  until 
such  Order  has  been  made,  and  before  such  day  aforesaid,  such 
section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  force. 

Any  power  given  by  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  to  the  General 
Council  may,  on  and  after  such  time  as  the  Medical  Council 
comes  into  office  be  exercised  by  the  Medical  Council. 

Save  as  in  this  Act  mentioned  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  shall  not 
be  affected  by  this  Act. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  year  1882,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  publica- 
tion, together  with  the  usual  Balance  Sheet,  showing  the  financial 
position  of  the  Association  at  the  close  of  the  year.  We  believe 
it  will  be  found  on  comparison  to  compare  favourably  with  that 
which  appeared  in  our  March  number  last  year,  and  to  indicate  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  progress. 
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Midland  Counties  Branch. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April 
25th,  at  the  Raven  Hotel,  Shrewsbury.  The  Secretary  will  be 
glad  to  receive  notice  of  Casual  Communications,  &c.,  from  mem- 
bers intending  to  be  present  A  Paper  has  been  promised  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Harding,  L.D.S.Eng.,  entitled  '*  A  few  Practical  Obser- 
vations on  Treatment  of  the  Pulp." 

Messrs.  King  and  Harding  invite  all  the  members  and  friends 
to  a  pic-nic  luncheon,  after  which  those  who  feel  disposed  will 
(weather  permitting)  have  an  opportunity  of  a  trip  on  the  river. 

The  usual  dinner  will  take  place  in  the  evening ;  members  in- 
tending to  be  present  are  requested  to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary 
at  least  three  days  beforehand.  There  is  a  train  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Manchester  and  Liverpool  at  10  p.m. 

W.  H.  Waite, 

10^  Oxford  Street^  Liverpool,  Hon,  Secretary. 


Scottish  Branch. 

This  Branch  held  its  first  Annual  Meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Odonto-Chirurgical  Society,  30,  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
Tuesday  the  13th  inst.  Dr.  Smith,  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  President  in 
the'  chair. 

On  taking  his  seat,  the  President  said : — "  In  opening  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  British  Dental  Association, 
it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  merely  to  state  the 
objects  for  which  such  a  branch  has  been  constituted.  These  are 
to  facilitate  the  consideration  of,  and  the  expression  of  opinion 
upon  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  dental  profession,  with- 
out entailing  the  trouble  and  expense  of  Members  in  Scotland  re- 
quiring to  be  present  in  London  for  such  purposes.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  upon  the  extent  to  which  any  power  of  action  is  in- 
vested in  branch  societies  of  this  nature,  or  whether,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  majority  existing  in  such  branch  or  branches  collectively, 
against  a  minority  in  London,  they  could  legally  carry  any  point 
except  at  a  meeting  held  there,  but  it  certainly  appears  an  advan- 
tage and  a  convenience  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  here 
to  deliberate  upon  such  subjects  as  may  require  this,  and  to 
transmit  the  result  of  such  deliberations  for  the  approval  or 
decision  of  the  central  Association  at  head  quarters.    This  ap- 
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pears  to  be  a  reasonable  and  desirable  motive,  and  it  is  for  such 
purposes  that  we  are  now  met  together." 

Mr.  Biggs,  Glasgow,  read  the  Treasurer's  report,  which  stated 
that  the  funds  amounted  to  ;£"6  15s.,  and  they  had  disbursed 
j£$  8s.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £$  7s. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branch 
should  take  place  in  Glasgow,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  the  arrangements  for  it 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  paper  on  : — 

The  probable  effects  of  prospective  Medical  l-egisla- 

tion  on  the  Dentists  Act  of  1878. 

As  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Branch  Association  might  not 
be  aware  of  the  deliverances  of  the  Royal  Commission*  upon 
the  granting  of  medical  degrees,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  bring  before  them  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  dental  diploma  might  thereby  possibly  be  placed. 
No  precise  line  of  action  in  respect  to  the  dental  license  of 
the  corporations  has  been  enunciated  by  the  Commission,  but  from 
the  close  connection  between  the  dental  and  the  surgical  licenses, 
the  privileges  conferred  in  both  cases  being  merely  a  major  and 
minor  degree  of  right  to  exercise  the  self-same  offices — being 
in  fact  so  far  convertible  as  quantitative  and  not  qualitative  in 
their  distinctive  character — it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  such 
material  changes  as  are  proposed  in  the  granting  of  the  one  quali- 
fication, must  in  order  to  be  consistent,  also  affect  the  other.  It 
is  therefore  more  as  a  preamble  to  further  action,  if  necessary,  on 
the  part  of  the  Association,  that  I  would  now  ask  your  attentive 
hearing  to  a  resumd  of  what  is  contained  in  the  report  to  which  I 
refer. 

In  the  report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  en- 
qvure  into  the  granting  of  medical  degrees,  &c.,  and  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Her  Majest/s  command,  there 
appears  under  clause  15  of  section  I.  "That  there  shall  be  one 
Medical  Council,  and  that  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Klingdom  there  shall  be  a  Divisional  Board,  representing  all 
the  medical  authorities  of  the  division ;  that  the  right  of  admitting 
to  the  Medical  Register  and  a  general  control  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Divisional  Boards  shall  vest  in  the  Medical  Council ; 
and  that  subject  to  such  control,  each  Divisional  Board  shall 
in  its  own  division  conduct  the  examinations  for  license." 
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In  clauses  53  and  58  of  section  V.,  the  power  of  conferring 
a  license  or  the  right  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery  is  pro- 
posed to  be  withdrawn  from  the  present  licensing  boards,  and  to 
be  wholly  transferred  to  a  divisional  board  or  boards  of  State 
Examiners  appointed  by  the  Medical  Council 

The  consideration  of  "  privileges  conferred  upon  registered  prac- 
titioners, and  restrictions,  disabilities  and  penalties  imposed  upon 
practitioners  not  so  registered,"  occurs  under  section  VI.,  and 
under  clause  6^  of  the  same  section  it  is  reported  that  "  The 
Association  of  Surgeons  practising  Dental  Surgery  appeared  be- 
fore us  by  their  president,  asking  that  qualified  dentists  not  on 
the  Medical  Register  should  be  prevented  styling  themselves 
*  Surgeon  Dentists.'  We  do  not  see  our  way  to  make  such 
reconmiendatiou."  That  is  they  are  to  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  the  application  of  "  surgeon  "  as  an  affix  or  prefix.  And  again 
at  clause  64  of  the  same  section  it  is  reported  that  ^'  The  British 
Dental  Association  have  asked  for  direct  representation  upon  the 
Medical  Council  We  cannot  recommend  that  this  should  be 
granted."  That  is  that  dental  surgeons  are  to  have  no  voice  in 
the  Medical  Council,  which  has  yet  to  decide  whether  the  corpora- 
tions are  to  continue  to  grant  them  an  absolute  license  to  practise, 
or  whether  the  divisional  board  is  to  do  so. 

Both  of  these  clauses  involve  considerations  of  some  importance 
and  interest  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  "Licentiate 
in  Dental  Suigery,"  from  the  Royal  Colleges  of  England,  Scotland 
or  Ireland  respectively,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Glasgow. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Clause  63  as  quoted,  they  hold  that  qualified 
dentists,  who  have  passed  such  an  examining  board  as  that  of  a 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  are  entitled  to  assume  the  affix  of  sur- 
geon or  the  title  of  surgeon-dentist  or  dental-surgeon,  and  such  a 
decision  seems  judicious  and  proper,  but  it  may  entail  that  all 
such  qualified  dentists,  in  being  thus  entitled  to  use  the  appellation 
of  "  surgeon,"  will  come  to  be  on  a  footing  with  the  surgeon- 
accoucheur,  the  surgeon-apothecary,  the  surgeon-oculist,  or  sur- 
geon-aurist — that  the  holder  is  a  licentiate  in  surgery  ad  vcUorem^ 
that  he  is  legally  qualified  to  practise  circumscribedly  in  the  heal- 
ing art,  while  although  a  departmental  surgeon  and  his  sphere  of 
practice  regional,  yet  its  limits  cannot  be  clearly  and  exactly 
defined.     In  this  manner  a  dental  licentiate  would  be  entitled  by 
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his  diploma  to  practise  dental  surgery  in  extensOy  and  what  is 
termed  dental  surgery  may,  from  the  examinations  he  is  required 
to  pass,  be  inferred  to  include  the  treatment  of  diseased  conditions 
incidental  to,  or  associated  with,  diseases  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as 
the  mere  local  affections  common  to  these  organs. 

Now  under  section  V.  of  the  Report,  and  at  clause  53  it  is  stated 
that,  "  If  our  recommendations  be  adopted,  the  statutory  privilege 
of  conferring  a  medical  license  will  no  longer  attach  to  the  diplomas 
and  degrees  of  the  medical  authorities,  and  in  a  certain  sense  their 
importance  will  be  diminished ; "  that  is  to  say,  it  is  proposed  to 
deprive  the  existing  licensing  bodies  of  their  power  to  confer  by 
their  diplomas  any  right  to  practise,  and  to  transfer  all  that  power 
to  the  Medical  Council  acting  through  a  divisional  board,  or  in 
other  words,  a  central  or  state  board  of  examiners.  In  view  of 
such  proposed  changes,  as  are  here  referred  to,  being  adopted  in 
respect  to  medical  and  surgical  diplomas  and  degrees,  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself — ^will  this  affect,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent, 
the  dental  diploma  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and  other  Boards  ? 

The  limitations  of  the  practice  to  which  a  dental  surgeon  is 
confined  are,  as  we  have  seen,  as  yet  sub  judice.  The  diploma 
confers  a  right  however  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  what  makes  the  matter  so  important,  is  that  it 
is  to  an  unknown  extent.  This  privilege  to  practise  is  at  present 
conferred  by  the  licensing  boards  absolutely,  and  wholly  irrespec- 
tive and  independent  of  any  other  examining  board  whatever. 
But  with  the  power  taken  from  them  of  conferring  a  right  to 
practise  with  their  surgical  diploma,  is  it  consistent,  or  reasonable 
to  expect  that,  without  some  alterations  or  modifications  in  the 
matter,  they  can  continue  to  grant  in  their  Dental  Diploma  a  right 
to  practise,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  many  affections  which  must 
necessarily  occur  in  both  medical  and  dental  practice,  and  the 
treatment  of  which  must  be  common  to  both ;  inflammation  of 
glands,  sinus  of  the  cheek,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  disorders  of 
dentition,  these,  among  others,  are  common  complications  of 
dental  diseases,  which  would  be  thus  legitimately  treated  upon  the 
strength  of  a  dental  but  not  a  surgical  diploma;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  line  of  procedure  so  anomalous  would  be  permitted  to  go 
on  unmolested. 

These  circumstances  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  Branch 
Associations  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  several  different  aspects 
in  which  the  matter  may  present  itself  for  their  consideration. 
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Will  candidates  for  the  Dental  Diploma,  like  candidates  for  the 
Surgical  Diploma,  be  required  to  pass,  in  whole  or  part,  a  state  or 
central,  or  divisional  board's  examination  ?  At  clause  43  of  section 
IV.,  it  is  stated  that  the  final  examination  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery ought  to  be  conducted  by  the  divisional  boards  alone.  This, 
if  carried  out,  might  render  it  difficult  for  the  corporation  to  find 
gentlemen  not  in  the  divisional  boards,  ready  and  willing  to  under- 
take the  special  examinership  on  these  subjects  at  the  dental 
examinations  exclusively,  the  small  number  of  candidates  and  the 
cost  of  the  diploma  not  .affording  any  probability  of  adequate  re- 
muneration for  such  services.  This  last  consideration  is,  of  course, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  divisional  board's  examination  will 
not  be  imperative,  but  in  that  case  again  it  implies  a  possibility 
that  the  dental  license  may  be  so  subordinated  and  restricted,  that 
examination  by  the  divisional  boards  will  not  be  considered  worth 
while.  In  the  event,  again,  of  dental  candidates  requiring  to  pass 
the  divisional  board  in  the  same  manner  as  surgical  ones,  the 
special  dental  curriculum  may,  as  a  solatium  to  students,  be 
materially  relaxed  or  modified,  or  perhaps  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  as  in  the  preliminary  literary  examinations,  proficiency 
be  attested  by  examinations  alone. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  well  to  take  into  consideration  the  possi- 
bility from  the  limited  number  of  candidates  for  Dental  Diplomas 
and  the  comparatively  redundant  number  of  dental  licensing 
boards,  that  one  central  board  may  in  the  end  be  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  three  kingdoms  so  far  as  the  dental  diploma  is  concerned. 

I  think  I  have  now  touched  upon  most  of  those  points  in  which 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  might  possibly  lead  to  the 
Dental  Diploma  being  affected,  and  the  consideration  of  which 
appears  to  be  a  subject  coming  within  the  le^timate  business  of 
the  Association. 

A  discussion  followed,  and  eventually  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed with  powers  to  take  what  action  they  thought  fit  for 
sustaining  the  present  dental  curriculum  in  force,  and  preventing 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  purely  medical  one,  and  to  watch 
most  particularly  that  the  special  training  in  the  dental  hospital  be 
insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  dental  diploma. 

Mr.  Bowman  Macleod  then  read  the  paper  on  "  the  Proposed 
Dental  Benevolent  Fund,"  which  will  be  found  on  the  next  page,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  with  one  exception,  all  present  intimated 
their  intention  provisionally   of  contributing  a  donation  of  five 
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guineas  each,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea.     The 
meeting  then  terminated. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Proposed  Dental  Benevolent  Fund. 
By  W.  Bowman  Macleod,  L.D.S.ED.* 
When  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish  Branch  was  mooted,  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  which  urged  me  to  give  it  my  hearty 
sympathy  and  best  support  was,  that  when  any  subject  afiecting 
the  interests  of  the  profession  was  broached,  the  members  of  the 
Association  in  Scotland  by  having  a  local  organisation,  could 
conveniently  meet  and  discuss  such  question,  and  thus  possibly 
lighten  the  work  of  the  Representative  Board  by  placing  before 
them  at  an  early  date  the  aggregate  opinions  of  a  section  of 
the  profession ;  this  also,  being  made  public,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  sifting  criticisms  of  other  sections,  and  tend  to  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  a  matured  and  concrete  form  when 
it  came  up  for  settlement  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Among  the  subjects  then  looming  on  the  horizon,  and  now 
projected  within  the  sphere  of  practical  discussion,  is  that  of  a 
Dental  Benevolent  Fund,  and  I  think  that  as  a  Branch  we  cannot 
better  inaugurate  our  annual  assemblies,  and  afford  evidence  of  the 
utility  of  our  existence,  than  by  giving  this  proposed  Benevolent 
Fund  our  most  careful  and  searching  consideration.  Remember- 
ing always  that  the  institution  of  such  a  fund,  unless  guarded  by 
certain  salutary  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  of  misfortune  which 
shall  participate  in  its  distribution  of  assistance,  has  always  a 
tendency  to  create  the  disease  which  it  is  its  object  to  eradicate, 
or  at  least  minimise ;  the  experience  of  all  being  that  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  fosters  a  criminal  spirit  of  dependence,  which  eats 
like  a  canker  worm  into  the  heart  of  society,  and  renders  chronic 
and  rampant  that  which  should  be  but  a  temporary  affection. 

To  make  provision  for  probable  future  necessities  is  a  duty 
which  is  incumbent  upon  41s  as  men  gifted  with  reason,  and  should 
moreover  be  a  pleasure  to  us  as  men  who  claim  to  have  a  share  of 
that  wisdom  which  a  liberal  education  is  designed  to  convey. 

*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch,  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
13th  inst. 
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Such  provision  is  sometimes  made  through  the  instrumentality 
of  what  is  called  a  Benefit  Fund,  Taught  by  exf)erience,  men 
know  that  the  incidence  of  calamity  bears  a  somewhat  regular 
proportion  to  any  given  number  of  persons,  although  it  cannot 
foretell  the  individual  it  may  strike.  Therefore  members  of  a 
society  combine  together,  and  by  a  small  present  sacrifice,  the 
sum  of  which  is  calculated  upon  what  is  known  in  actuarial 
language  as  the  doctrine  of  averages,  form  a  fund,  from  which, 
in  virtue  of  having  contributed  at  a  previous  time  and  in  the 
manner  agreed,  a  stricken  member  can  in  the  hour  of  distress 
claim  as  a  right  a  certain  share.  The  existence  of  such  a  fund 
for  a  body  of  men  pursuing  a  common  calling,  subject  to  some- 
what similar  conditions,  risks  and  vicissitudes,  is  at  all  times 
desirable,  but  is  not  at  all  times  expedient,  nor,  when  expedient, 
is  it  at  all  times  possible. 

Under  what  circumstances  such  a  fund  may  be  expedient  or 
possible  for  our  own  profession,  is  not  the  object  which  at  present 
claims  our  attention,  and  I  simply  make  allusion  to  it,  that  I  may 
give  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  Benevolent  Fund  is 
not  a  fund  to  benefit  you  or  I  who  may  contribute  to  it,  but  is 
simply  what  its  name  implies, — a  Love  Gift  gathered  together  by 
the  benevolent  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  means,  to  meet  by  timely 
help  the  needs  of  those  unfortunates  who  may  be  overtaken  by 
calamities  such  as  cannot  be  anticipated  by  the  law  of  averages, 
or  foreseen  by  the  most  prudent  and  careful.  Let  it  then  be 
distinctly  understood  that  if  you  subscribe  to  this  fund,  you  give 
in  the  hope  that  you  may  never  receive,  and  that  no  subscription 
however  large  can  constitute  a  claims  although  it  may  be  adduced 
as  a  very  strong  reason  in  support  of  a  claim  ;  otherwise  where  is 
your  Benevolence  ? 

But  before  we  set  our  hands  to  the  formation  of  such  a  fund,  it 
becomes  us  as  prudent  men  to  enquire  into  the  necessity  for,  as 
well  as  the  expediency  and  the  practicability  of,  establishing  such 
a  fund. 

The  necessity  cannot  unfortunately  be  doubted,  nor  have  we  far 
to  seek  before  we  find  not  one,  but  many  pitiable  pleading  argu- 
ments, that  like  ghastly  dreams  pass  before  our  consciousness,  and 
speak  of  young  lives  jubilant  in  power  and  will,  working  cheerfully 
to  lay  up  store  against  a  rainy  day,  but,  alas !  suddenly  en- 
veloped in  the  paralysing  embrace  of  sickness.  The  erst  willing 
hands  that  would  have  worked  the  flesh   to  the  bone  ere   the 
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youDg  ones  had  wanted  bread  rendered  inert  for  ever,  and  the 
erst  cheerful  and  anxious  mind,  its  cheerfulness  gone,  its  anxiety 
increased,  tortured  by  the  double  misery  of  being  not  only  unable 
to  provide,  but  feeling  himself  a  living  wreck,  and  a  burden  upon 
his  weak  and  helpless  dependents.  Or  again,  mark  him  who  by 
prudence  and  labour  has  amassed  a  competence,  and  now  looks 
forward  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  well  earned  repose.  In 
a  moment  he  falls.  The  security  upon  which  he  rested  proves 
false,  and  he  is  hurled  from  the  height  of  his  comfort  into 
the  trough  of  undeserved,  unexpected,  and  uncongenial  poverty, 
and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  ordinary  frailties  of  age  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  his  earning  sufficient  for  his  daily  needs. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  let  these  two  pictures  suffice, 
for  if  they  have  existence,  and  we  all  know  they  have,  they  are 
sufficient  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  necessity  for  a  Dental 
Benevolent  Fund. 

That  it  is  expedient  may  I  think  be  conceded  without  further 
argument  than  specifying  reasons  in  support,  i.  If  necessitous 
cases  exist  it  is  expediei\t  that  we  should  attempt  by  organised 
benevolence  to  meet  the  cases  promptly  and  substantially.  2.  Or- 
ganised benevolence  is  less  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  than  private 
benevolence.  3.  It  is  not  so  demoralising  as  individual  charity. 
4.  It  can  do  more  good  with  less  waste. 

That  the  fund  is  practicable  in  its  establishment  and  in  its  con- 
tinuance is  a  matter  which  is  more  open  to  difference  of  opinion. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  practicability,  providing 
I.  That  we  unite  in  singleness  of  purpose  on  the  broad  ground  of 
giving  in  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  reach  the  most 
clamant  wants. 
3.  That  each  gives  not  only  now,  but  now  and  in  each  coming 
year,  a  fair  share  of  that  portion  of  his  income  which  all 
should  set  aside  for  other  and  more  holy  purposes  than 
worldly  prudence  dictates  for  his  own  possible  misfortunes. 
3.  That  we  do  not  dissipate  our  resources  by  granting  larger  sums 
than  the  interest  of  our  funded  assets  and  the  minimum  of 
probable  annual  subscriptions  allow ;  or  better  still,  that  the 
Committee  do  not  anticipate  the  income,  but  only  begin 
operations  when  sufficient  sunk  fund  has  been  collected  and 
the  first  annual  subscriptions  have  been  paid,  and  spend  in 
this  year  only  what  they  have  collected  in  the  former  one. 
(This  I  think  would  be  the  more  certain  way  to  make  the 
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fond  enduring,  as  we  have  no  guarantee  of  the  subscriptions 
being  either  regular  in  their  transmission  or  constant  in  their 
amount,  beyond  that  £a.ith  in  our  brethren  possessing  a  share 
of  that  common  heritage  of  humanity,  "  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,"  which  prompts  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  and 
which  like  the  widow's  cruise  of  oil  increases  in  proportion 
as  it  is  poured  out  by  the  willing  hand  actuated  by  the 
greatest  of  the  graces — Love,  alias  Charity). 

4.  It  may  be  that  at  first  the  amount  available  for  distribution  will 
not  reach  the  expectations  of  the  sanguine,  or  come  near  the 
sum  required  to  give  substantial  aid  to  all  the  necessitous 
cases  brought  before  the  Committee;  nor  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  in  making  a  beginning  to  have  the  full  amount  in 
hand  which  the  experienced  know  to  be  required  to  do  all 
the  good  that  could  and  should  be  done,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  Administrative  use  the  means  in  hand  judiciously, 
and  show  that  the  means  at  their  disposal  lie  far  short  ot 
their  wants,  when  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  fund  will  grow 
year  by  year,  and  in  time,  as  the  members  of  the  profession 
get  educated  into  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  helping  the  more 
unfortunate  of  their  professional  family,  the  sum  required  will 
flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  Executive.  Let  no  man,  however, 
take  this  hope  in  the  future  as  an  excuse  for  stinting  his 
help  in  the  present,  for  although  the  whole  sum  which  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  claims  of  pro- 
bable necessity  is  not  required  to  start  such  a  scheme,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  a  substantial  foundation  be  guaran- 
teed on  which  the  future  may  be  built,  and  you  have  in  the 
circular  letter  addressed  to  you  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
British  Dental  Association,  a  sum  stated  which,  though  at 
first  sight  may  appear  unnecessarily  large,  will  upon  more 
mature  consideration  and  the  application  of  a  simple  test  in 
arithmetic,  seem  all  too  smali     Is  the  profession,  then,  pre- 
pared to  make  up  this  sum?     On  its, — that  is,  on  our, — 
prompt  and  hearty  answer  depends  the  endurance  of  the 
scheme ;  the  golden  brick  must  form  the  keystone  of  the 
structure,  and  without  one  of  a  goodly  size  the  archway  of 
charity  supported  therefrom  will  afford  but  scanty  refuge  or 
relief  to  those  who  seek  its  shelter  from  the  biting  winds  and 
cutting  sleet  of  poverty  and  distress. 

5.  There  is  yet  another  thing  required  before  such  a  scheme  can 
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be  said  to  be  practicable,  and  that  is  to  get  men  having  time 
and  ability  to  manage'  the  fund  gratuitously.    Where  in 
our  profession  can  we  get  them  ?    The  answer  is  fortunately 
at  our  hand.     From  the  membership  of  the  British  Dental 
Association.     What  better  guarantee  for   the    safety  and 
proper  administration  of  the  fund  could  subscribers  have 
than  that  their  almoners  be  selected  from  an  honourable 
body  of  gentlemen,  members  of  an  organised  and  responsible 
society? 
I  have  emphasised  the  word  "  membership,"  for  I  have  nowhere 
seen  it  proposed  that  the  ordinary  Executive  of  the  Association 
should  control  the  disbursements ;  in  any  circumstances  this  would 
not  be  expedient,  nor  would  it  be  just  or  practicable  if  subscribers 
as  well  as  recipients  are  to  be  found  outside  of  the  Association,  as 
I  think  should  and  must  be  the  case  if  the  spirit  of  benevolence  is 
to  actuate  our  offerings,  and  control  the  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion.   And  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  ordinary  Execu- 
tive b  chosen  by  Members  of  the  Association  as  such ;  and  these 
may  not  all  be  subscribers  to  the  fund.     At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
only  expedient,  but  an  absolute  sine  qua  non^  if  the  fund  is  to  be 
taken  under  the  wing  of  the  Association,  that  the  Benevolent  Fund 
Executive  be  chosen  from  the  Members  of  the  Association ;  the 
choice  being  limited  to  those  Members  who  evince  their  interest 
by  their  being  donors  or  subscribers.     On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
subscribers  may  not  all  be  Members  of  the  Association,  it  is  but 
right  that  some  reasonable  provision  be  made,  which  would  enable 
them  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
entrust  their  subscriptions,  as  well  as  a  voting  power  in  the  selec- 
tion of  annuitants,  should  the  funds  permit  such  a  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries being  created. 

Nor  would  this  Board  or  Committee  be  confined  to  London,  or 
any  other  centre,  for  as  the  claims  upon  the  fund  would  come 
from  all  quarters,  so  would  the  Committee  require  to  be  sectiona- 
lised,  in  order  that  the  claimant's  necessities,  &c.,  might  be  the 
more  readily  investigated  by  local  enquiry,  and  thus  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  the  presentation  and  granting  of  either  bogus  or  un- 
suitable cases. 

What  will  constitute  eligibility  of  claimants  ?  This  proposed 
fiind  being  a  Professional  Fund,  the  recipients  of  assistance  to  be 
derived  therefrom  must  of  necessity  be  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  these  may  be  ascertained  on  reference  to  the  Dental 
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Register.  Let  us  take  inscription  in  the  Dental  Register  as  a  broad 
principle  from  which  we  can  depart  only  under  urgent  and  peculiar 
circumstances.  But  say  some  "  the  Register !  Why  we  know  it 
contains  a  whole  host ;  more  than  one  half  of  the  legally  enrolled 
are  only  so-called  dentists,  who  have  not  a  tittle  of  claim  to  be 
considered  ipse  facto  dentists,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
chemists,  and  shall  we  subscribe  that  they  may  reap  the  benefit  ?  * 
Yes,  we  must  take  them  all  in,  for  the  law  says  they  are  dentists. 
We  must,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  put  up  with  these  strange 
bed  fellows.  If  we  do  not  we  shall  get  no  committee  to  under- 
take the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  fund  which  claims  to 
be  benevolent,  and  is  for  the  good  of  the  profession  at  large^  if 
they  have  to  refuse  any  claim  point  blank  upon  the  plea  that  the 
claimant  is  not  one  of  us,  when  he  can  point  to  the  Register  and 
say  "  there  is  my  name,  the  law  says  I  am  a  dentist,  and  con- 
fers all  the  privileges  of  one  upon  me.  The  cold,  hard-hearted 
law;  and  yet  you  who  represent  yourselves  as  the  Samaritan 
seeking  whom  you  may  succour,  refuse  me  help  in  the  hour  of 
my  need,  because  forsooth,  I  am  a  chemist,  and  come  between 
the  wind  and  your  nobility  by  selling  drugs  as  well  as  teeth. 
Such  benevolence  is  not  worthy  of  the  name."  Therefore,  I  say, 
anomalous  as  the  conjunction  may  seem,  uncongenial  as  the 
brotherhood  may  be,  let  us  accept  the  conditions  which  certain 
men  in  the  name  of  the  law  have  forced  upon  us,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future,  thank  God  that  the  encumbrance  is  but  of  a 
temporary  nature,  which  will  soon  vanish  never  to  return ;  that  the 
drafi^  upon  us  will  year  by  year  become  less  and  less.  In  the 
meantime  do  not  allow  the  unsought  and  undesirable  com- 
panionship to  freeze  up  the  springs  of  our  love,  or  constipate  the 
bowels  of  our  compassion.  For  believe  me  this  incubus  is  but 
a  night-mare,  which  is  begot  by  want  of  thought,  and  which 
>vill  vanish  when  the  thoughtless  shake  themselves  and  think, 

1.  That  the  only  claim  which  can  be  recognised  is  need 

2.  That  the  needy  must  show  that  they  have  no  other  source  of 

adequate  help.     Ergo^  what  chemist  can  show  this  last 
while  there  exists  a  wealthy  Chemist  and  Druggist's  Benevo- 
lent Fund,  to  which  being  more  nearly  related  he  must  first 
apply. 
Nor  must  we  endanger  the  success  of  the  scheme  by  refusing 
our  support  to  it  unless  we  are  assured  that  advertisers  and 
quacks  and  mcompetents  generally  are  to  be  rigidly  excluded  as 
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ineligible  on  the  ground  of  sinning  against  professional  ethics. 
Remember  that  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.  Accept, 
then,  the  Dental  Register  with  all  its  inaccuracies  and  anomalies 
as  the  standard  of  claim,  and  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mittee under  guidance  of  wise  bye-laws  to  steer  clear  of  mis- 
application of  the  fund 

I  accept  then  as  granted  that  the  fund  is  to  be  allotted  to 
the  needful  in  our  own  profession,  and  that  inscription  in  the 
Dental  Register  is  to  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  claimant  being 
a  dentist  But  we  have  yet  to  settle  under  what  circumstances 
and  what  class  of  unfortunates  shall  be  eligible  for  relief,  and  here 
again  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  found  some  ground 
for  divergence  of  opinion,  and  if  so,  I  trust  that  opinions  will  be 
cahnly  and  quietly  put  forward  in  the  spirit  of  securing  the  greatest 
good  to  the  most  clamant  wants. 

We  may,  I  venture  to  think,  divide  the  eligible  into  four  classes, 

1.  Those  who  through  sickness  or  misfortune  require  temporary 

relief. 

2.  Those  who  through  permanent  sickness,  or  misfortune  and 

old  age,  requhre  prolonged  relief. 

3.  Orphan  children. 

4.  Widows. 

It  may  appear  to  some  of  you  that  in  laying  down  this  order  of 
preference,  I  am  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  am  myself 
forgetting  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down,  viz.,  the  greatest  good 
to  the  most  clamant  cases,  but  I  hope  to  give  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  so  laying  down  this  order  of  claim. 

In  founding  this  fund  we  must  as  far  as  possible  avoid  every- 
thing which  will  tend  to  encourage  imprudence,  or  want  of  thrift:. 
We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  Benevolent  Fund 
is  not  a  provision  against  misfortunes  which  can  be  provided  for, 
and  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  every  one  gentle  and  simple, 
according  to  his  pecuniary  ability,  and  in  view  of  the  social  status 
which  he  at  present  enjoys^  or  towards  which  he  is  working,  and 
which  he  desires  his  family  to  occupy  and  maintain.  And  as  not 
only  the  actuarial  doctrine  of  averages,  but  our  own  daily  experi* 
ence,  teaches  us  that  the  bread  winner  not  only  may,  but  all  too 
frequently  does  die  before  his  progeny  have  reached  the  self- 
supporting  period ;  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  en- 
courage  the  thoughtless,  the  improvident  and  the  off-putting  to 
make  the  necessary  provision  against  such  an  eventuality  by 
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telling  him  while  he  is  yet  young  and  has  the  health  to  work,  and 
the  means  which  cometh  of  work  that  he  must  provide  for  his  pas- 
sible widow  and  orphan,  as  well  as  support  his  wife  and  children. 
There  was  a  day  when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  always  the 
first  charge  upon  the  community,  but  in  this  age  of  insurance  the 
charge  is  not  so  necessitous  in  a  pecuniary  point,  and  is  becoming 
less  and  less  so,  and  the  in  loco  parentis  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  wise  counsel  and  fatherly  intercourse  between 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  guardian.     Thus  you  will  see  that 
speaking  generally,  the  mere  fact  of  widowhood,  or  orphanage, 
even  if  in  reduced  circumstances,  might  not  be  viewed  as  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  fund,  unless  the  collateral  circumstances,  which 
could  only  be  weighed  in  each  individual  case,  were  such  as  to 
prove  reasonable  attempts  of  the  deceased  to  make  provision  for 
the  future,  or  unless  the  distress  was  caused  by  persistent  neglect 
and  folly,  or  bad  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  late  head  of  the 
house  in  which  the  survivors  had  no  share,  and  over  which  they 
could  exercise  no  control.     We  are  still  left  with  two  classes  of 
probable  beneficiaries,  claiming  relief  under  a  class  of  depression 
which,  being  more  rare  in  occurrence,  and  when  occurring  more 
variable  in  duration  and  intensity  of  effects  as  to  place  provision 
against  such  calamity  beyond  ordinary  prudence.     I  refer  first, 
then,  to  those  requiring  and  deserving  help  to  tide  over  temporary 
difficulties,  and  such  cases  could  be  amply  illustrated  from  past 
experience,  but  let  us  look  at  one  which  will  help  to  explain  our 
meaning.     A  young  man  married,  with  a  family,  is  in  business,  or 
it  may  be  only  an  assistant;  he  has  got  over  the  first  years  of 
hard  struggle,  and  is  just  beginning  to  feel  his  feet,  and  sees  before 
him  a  steady  walk  to  success  and  competency,  he  has  made  all 
prudent  arrangement  against  calculable  contingencies,  but  he  is 
laid  low  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  his  illness  is  of  such  a  pro- 
tracted nature  that  he  has  exhausted  all  the  usual  resoiu^ces  in 
sustaining  himself  and  family;  the  bare  necessities  of  existence 
are  all  that  he  can  command,  and  perhaps  not  even  these ;  the 
insurance  premium  falls  behind,  and  is  likely  to  be  lost  unless 
help,  immediate  help,  is  forthcoming.     Now  to  w^hat  better  use 
could  benevolence  put  the  fund  than  by  keeping  up  the  policy 
until  his  health  was  restored  and  he  was  able  to  resume  work, 
tiding  him  over  this  temporary  disability,  and  retaining  him  the 
provision  which  in  the  event  of  this,  or  any  subsequent  illness 
terminating  fatally,  would  keep  the  widow  and  orphan  from  poverty 
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and  from  the  fund.  Now,  I  grant  you,  that  this  may  seem  a  weak 
case  with  which  to  illustrate  an  argument,  but  I  necessarily  and 
purposely  give  you  a  weak  case  as  real  strong  ones  cannot  be 
foreseen,  and  except  in  a  very  general  way,  cannot  be  realised 
until  they  occur. 

This  class  of  cases  would,  in  all  probability,  be  assisted  from  the 
annual  subscriptions,  and  would  be  directly  administered  by  the 
Committee,  and  that  in  confidence,  the  recipients  of  such  help  to 
be  known  only  to  the  Committee  and  to  an  auditor  appointed  by 
the  subscribers  annually.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  tem- 
porary help  chargeable  against  subscriptions,  could  only  be  fixed 
as  the  cases  came  up,  and  would  be  subject  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Committee  and  the  amount  at  their  disposal 

There  remains  the  last  class,  viz.,  those  whose  unexpected  mis- 
fortune combined  with  old  age  or  permanent  physical  incapacity 
require  protracted  relief.  I  need  not  take  up  your  time  by  illus- 
trations or  types,  further  than  the  one  mentioned  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  paper. 

This  class  of  cases  could  only  be  substantially  helped  from  the 
interest  of  the  sunk  fund,  as  the  nature  of  the  help  would  probably 
require  to  be  continuous  or  nearly  so,  and  an  annuity  could  not 
be  granted  from  annual  subscriptions,  the  amounts  of  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  be  fluctuating.  The  interest  of  the  sunk 
fund  would  naturally  bear  the  burden  of  this  charge,  and  therefore 
the  need  of  a  large  amount  of  capital.  In  the  circular  already 
refenred  to  it  is  stated  that  ;^5ooo  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent 
would  yield  ;^2 50,  and  so  it  would  if  good  security  could  be  found 
^ving  such  a  high  percentage.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  and  a  trust  cannot  run  risks  which  an  ordin- 
ary individual  may.  Four  per  cent  is  the  maximum  which  may 
be  safely  counted  on,  and  this  lops  off  at  once  £50  from  the  esti- 
mated income,  which  would  only  give  the  little  sum  of  ;£'2o  to  ten 
or  £so  to  seven  annuitants.  This  might  do  in  the  meantime, 
if  no  better  could  be  had,  and  as  the  income  increased  by  new 
donations  and  by  legacies  better  could  be  done. 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  you  I  have  endeavoured  as  far 
as  possible  to  keep  to  a  broad  statement  of  general  principles, 
avoiding  the  consideration  of  minute  details,  and  I  do  think  that 
in  the  initiation  of  such  a  scheme  these  should  be  avoided. 
Our  part  of  the  programme  is  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of 
establishing  such  a  fund.     If  we  decide  in  the  affirmative,  it  then 
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becomes  our  duty  to  grasp  the  general  principles  which  shall  guide 
its  distribution,  and  to  render  it  practicable  by  supplying  our 
proportion  of  the  necessary  capital  and  annual  income,  leaving  to 
a  wisely  chosen  committee  the  construction  of  bye-laws  and  elabo- 
ration of  details,  in  which  they  will  be  better  guided  and  assisted 
by  a  careful  enquiry  into  the  regulations  of  older  societies  of  a 
similar  nature,  than  they  possibly  could  be  by  us  thrusting  before 
them  advice  which,  however  good  it  might  seem,  lacked  the  test 
of  experience. 

I  trust  then,  that  the  conversation  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  paper  to  elicit,  will  be  marked  by  a  catholic  spirit,  and  that 
all  will  endeavour  to  avoid  side  issues  and  petty  details,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  at  this  stage  will  not  tend  towards  the  speedy 
realisation  of  the  Benevolent  Fund 

'Twas  to  share  wi*  the  needfu'  our  blessings  were  gi'en, 
An'  the  friend  o'  the  poor  never  wanted  a  frien' ; 
He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  lamb  that  is  shorn 
WiU  bless  those  that  take  from  life's  pathway  a  thorn, 
An'  the  cup  o'  cold  water  that  kindness  bestows, 
On  the  heart  back  in  rivers  of  kindness  overflows. 


An  Address  on  Dental  Literature.* 

By  OAKLEY  COLES. 

(  Concltided  from  page  jo.) 

The  work  of  the  19th  century  began  in  this  country  with  the 
appearance  of  Fox's  book  "  On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Teetk" 
This  was  an  important  production  in  its  day,  and  by  far  the  most 
complete  work  that  had  been  issued  in  this  country  by  a  dentist 

Immediately  following,  we  had  the  writings  of  Fuller,  Bew  of 
Brighton,  Parmley  of  London,  and  Murphy  of  Leeds,  on 
"  Projecting  chin,"  from  whose  work  I  may  read  the  following 
extract  as  a  sample  of  the  rest ;  he  speaks  of  "  the  epulis,  or  gum 
boil,"  and  further  says  Indian  poets  especially  admired  white 
teeth.  Thus  Gitagovinda  says,  "Speak  but  one  mild  word, 
and  the  rays  of  thy  sparkling  teeth  will  dispel  the  gloom  of 
my  fears."  Speaking  of  an  antral  suppuration,  he  writes :  "  All 
these   painful   effects  proceeding    from  the   inflammation   have 

*  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Liverpool,  August  26ih, 
1882. 
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been  occasioned  by  worms  in  the  maxillary  sinuses.  The 
presence  of  worms  in  these  cavities  is  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing the  ova  of  an  insect  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  nostril, 
or  to  have  been  drawn  with  the  breath  into  the  nose  and  passing 
into  the  antrum  by  the  duct  leading  from  thence  to  the  nose. 
These  loathsome  and  painful  guests  are  expelled  by  piercing  the 
antnim  as  m  cases  of  abscess,  and  in  order  to  exterminate  them 
entirely  the  parts  should  be  injected  with  oil  or  fluids  prepared  for 
their  destruction." 

Hutchinson,  Andrew  Clark,  Gerbeaux,  and  Sigmond  of  Bath 
complete  the  list  of  English  writers  of  importance  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century. 

In  France,  however,  we  had  far  more  valuable  work  produced, 
and  the  labours  of  Laforgue,  Duval,  Baumes,  Serrer,  Delabarre, 
Audibran,  Lemaire,  Oudet,  Rousseau,  and  Cuvier,  made  a  very 
definite  impression  on  the  scientific  progress  of  Dentistry.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  but  little  work  of  importance  was  accomplished 
in  Gennany  during  this  time  (though  there  were  many  publica- 
tions) with  the  exception  of  Prochaska's  book  in  1800,  Hirsch's 
work  published  in  Jena  in  1801,  and  Serre's  volume  of  564  pages, 
brought  out  in  Berlin  in  1803. 

Nor  had  we  any  help  from  the  United  States  d^iring  this  time, 
onless  we  notice  the  first  Dental  work  published  in  America,  by 
R  Sidney,  at  Utica,  New  York  State,  in  1824. 

The  best  German  work  did  not  begin  (as  evidenced  by  its  litera- 
ture that  is)  till  about  1820  or  1825.  It  is  worth  while  noticing 
this  point  more  fully.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  Dental  work 
was  Greek,  then  Egyptian,  next  Italian,  then  Arabian,  and  after- 
wards French,  and  following  this  we  have  the  German,  English, 
and  American. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of  this, 
when  we  had  so  many  works  on  Dentistry  appearing  in  France, 
the  French  language  was  the  one  spoken  in  the  German  Courts, 
and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  language  of  European  literature, 
apart,  of  course,  from  Latin  and  English  publications. 

But  the  work  of  Lessing,  the  German  critic  and  dramatist, 
during  the  i8th  century,  had  prepared  the  German  mind  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  literature,  and  the  advent  of  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Komer,  Klopstock,  the  Humbolts,  Kant,  Richter,  and  others 
came  as  a  revelation  to  the  German-speaking  nations.  But  more 
influential  on  German  scientific  work  than  anything  else  was  the 
French  Revolution. 
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From  1825  to  1850,  and  on  to  the  present  we  have  been  learning 
to  trust  more  and  more  to  the  labours  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  that  is  up  to  1850,  'we 
find  direct  evidence  of  its  influence  upon  our  own  Dental  Literature. 

During  this  time  we  had  in  England  the  works  of  Bell,  Koecker, 
Snell,  Robertson,  Saunders,  Goodsir,  Nasmyth,  Owen,  Ashburner, 
Robinson,  Bate,  and  Tomes.  These  are  names  that.are  as  familiar 
as  household  words  to  most  of  us. 

In  France  during  the  same  period  we  had  the  publications  of 
Maury,  Blandin,  Flourens,  D^sirabode,  Ripault,  and  Rogers.  The 
last  was,  I  imagine,  an  Englishman  settled  in  Paris,  and  he  -wbs 
the  first,  I  think,  to  bring  out  in  1845  a  Dental  Encyclopedia  and 
in  1847  a  Dental  Dictionary. 

But  in  Germany,  and  notably  in  Sweden,  most  valuable  con- 
tributions were  being  made  to  our  literature  by  Otto,  Raschkow, 
Retzius,  Carabelli,  Linderer,  Glaswald,  Adelmann,  Ficinus,  and 
Czermak. 

Of  these  the  works  of  Retzius  are  of  exceeding  interest  and  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  English  readers  by  Nasmyth's  excel- 
lently annotated  translation  in  1839.  Nor  must  mention  be 
omitted  of  the  labours  of  Miiller  and  Purkinje  during  this  time. 

But  America  now  begins  to  share  in  the  work  of  dental  literature, 
and  as  a  first-fruit  we  have  an  excellent  system  of  Dental  Surgery 
brought  out  in  1829,  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Fitch,  who  then  lived  in  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  preceded  by  a  smaller  work  by  the  same 
author,  on  "  The  Importance  of  the  Teeth,"  published  in  1828. 

In  the  year  1833  there  appeared  a  production  that  is  still,  and 
may,  I  trust,  for  ever  remain  unique.  It  is  a  system  of  Dentistry  in 
verse;  its  title  is  "  Dentalogia,"  and  its  author  was  Solyman  Brown. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  very  amusing — it  is  certainly  very  curious, 
but  life  seems  too  short  to  acquire  the  education  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  see  the  fun  of  this  product  of  Solyman  Brown's  **  divine 
afflatus."  They  say  "Poets  are  born,  not  made;"  that  is  satis- 
factory, as  it  places  the  production  beyond  human  control  It 
would  be  a  sad  sight  to  have  a  Solyman  Brown  coming  in  with 
each  generation  of  authors.  Curiously  enough,  this  poem  was 
reprinted  in  1839  in  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science^  but 
then  S.  Brown  was  one  of  the  staff. 

Meanwhile  very  different  work  was  being  done  by  Dr.  Chapin 
A.  Harris,  of  Baltimore,  who  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  true 
founder  of  Dental  Literature  in  America.     In  1841,  this  distin- 
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guished  man  brought  out  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Den- 
tistry," and  for  forty  years  it  has  maintained  its  position  as  a  text 
book  for  students  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  his  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Dental  Science."  My  own  copy  is  a  second  edition, 
published  in  1854.  It  must,  therefore,  I  think,  have  appeared 
subsequently  to  Rogers'  "  French  Dental  Dictionary "  of  1847, 
but  of  this  I  cannot  be  certain.  Harris's  Dictionary  is  still  a  stan- 
dard work,  and  priority  of  publication  is  a  matter  of  but  small 
importance.  Goddard,  in  1843,  brought  out  his  "Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Pathology  of  the  Teeth,"  and  Becker  a  work  on 
** Dentition"  in  1848.  Spooner's  " Guide  to  Sound  Teeth,"  pub- 
lished in  1836,  was  not  a  book  of  any  importance. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  that  we  have  now  to  consider  (1850 
of  1875),  forming,  with  the  previous  one,  the  middle  half  of  the 
century,  is  the  "  golden  age "  of  our  literary  history. 

In  1859,  Tomes'  "  System  of  Dental  Surgery  "  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  Owen  on  the  "  Skeleton  and  the  Teeth,"  Hulme  on 
"  Dental  Pathology,"  Smith's  "  Handbook  of  Dental  Anatomy," 
Salter's  collected  works  in  the  volume  of  "  Dental  Pathology  and 
Surgery,"  and  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Dental  Surgery,"  edited 
by  Charles  Tomes  in  1873.  Whilst  in  Germany  we  were  reaping 
the  fruits  of  laborious  researches  that  had  been  going  on  for  many 
years,  and  our  literature  was  being  enriched  in  the  most  remark- 
able way  by  Czermak,  Neumann,  Siebold,  KoUiker,  Giebel, 
Bruck,  Boll,  Hertz,  Drury,  Wedl,  Hoppe,  Waldeyer,  Muhlreiter, 
Hertwig,  Harting,  Herdner,  Mitscherlich,  Lent,  Van  Boas,  and 
Frey. 

France  was  also  actively  engaged  in  dental  work,  and  gave  us 
the  observations  of  Giraldi,  Talma,  Oudet,  Forget,  Robin,  Magitot, 
Rottenstein,  Broca,  Legros,  and  Maurel. 

The  contributions  of  our  American  brethren  during  this  time 
were  also  of  great  practical  value,  and  Robertson,  Piggott,  Bond, 
Arthur,  Taft,  Garrettson,  and  Richardson  swell  the  list  of  our 
books  with  important  works. 

If  you  have  borne  in  mind  the  number  of  authors  that  I  have 
referred  to  between  1825  and  1875 — ^.that  is,  during  half  a  century 
—you  will  realise  to  some  extent  the  large  amount  of  good  work 
that  must  have  been  done.  Much  of  it  was  scattered  about  in 
German  and  French  periodical  literature,  whilst  another  part  was 
to  be  found  only  in  the  pages  of  our  various  Societies'  Transactions. 
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Each  man  had  been  working  a  relatively  new  field  in  a  perfectly 
independent  manner,  and  the  result  was  an  enormous  mass  of 
knowledge  and  learning  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

All  scientific  and  literary  effort,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
successful  and  useful  issue,  must  be  controlled  by  two  distinct 
mental  faculties — analysis  and  synthesis.  The  one  pulls  every 
part  of  a  machine,  structure,  or  sentiment  to  pieces,  and  the  other 
puts  the  parts  properly  together  again.  The  exercise  of  the  one 
faculty  alone,  analysis,  may  produce  a  literary  Autolycus,  the 
exercise  of  the  other  will  produce  at  least  a  master  of  his  subject, 
and  perchance  the  founder  of  a  philosophic  school  of  thought. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  appearance  of  Fauchard's 
Manual,  the  materials  for  the  scientific  study  of  Dental  Surgery  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  submit 
them  to  the  synthetic  process.  Men  had  been,  and  indeed  were 
still,  pulling  every  part  of  the  tooth  and  the  adjacent  structures  to 
pieces,  and  exercising  in  the  highest  degree  their  power  of  analysis. 
Scarcely  any  two  men  agreed  as  to  what  they  saw,  or  if  they 
arrived  at  such  a  stage  as  that  they  differed  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  given  to  what  they  observed.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
dental  profession,  in  England  at  least,  possessed  of  that  rare  syn- 
thetic faculty,  that  could  re-arrange  and  harmonise  so  much  that 
seemed  contradictory,  that  could  nicely  balance  the  weight  to  be 
allowed  to  evidence  and  the  value  to  be  given  to  inference,  and  then 
assign  to  each  their  proper  position.  There  was  no  one,  I  say, 
to  do  this  work,  till  in  1839  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  of 
our  professional  drama  a  young  undergraduate  of  the  London 
University,  who  in  a  few  years  should  be  recognised  as  a  trae 
philosopher  in  science,  and  become  known  to  a  younger  generation 
•  as  the  author  of  Tomes'  Dental  Surgery.  Any  one  looking  at  that 
book  carefully,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  its  publi- 
cation will  see  that  it  is  a  marvellous  product  of  sound  original 
investigation,  accurate  record,  and  unprejudiced,  nay,  almost 
judicial  balance  of  judgment  between  the  known  and  the  as- 
sumable.  It  is  not  a  readable  book,  it  is  too  full  of  information  for 
that,  but  to  the  earnest  student  of  any  time  of  life  it  is  a  very  store- 
house of  knowledge,  and  there  seems  to  me  no  higher  praise  to 
be  given  to  the  second  issue,  edited  by  the  son  of  such  a  father, 
than  to  note  that  with  equal  skill  the  original  plan  is  merely  ela- 
borated and  not  superseded. 
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From  1875  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  idle,  but  as 
we  now  come  to  a  period  in  which  I  must  appear  as  a  contributor 
to  our  bookshelves,  if  not  to  our  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, nor  even  desirable  that  I  should  offer  any  opinion  upon  the 
works  of  those  who  are  my  compeers.  I  may,  at  least,  however, 
be  allowed  to  mention  their  names  and  thus  complete  this  section 
of  our  literature. 

In  England  then  we  have  had — SewilFs  "Anatomy  and  Surgery," 
Stocken's  "Materia  Medica," Hunter's  "Dental  Mechanics,"  Weiss's 
"Notes  from  a  Dentist's  Case  Book,"  Hill's  "Reform  in  the 
Dental  Profession,"  Charles  Tomes'  "Dental  Anatomy,"  Balk  will's 
*^ Mechanical  Dentistry,"  Coleman's  "Dental  Surgery,"  Under- 
wood's "Surgery  for  Dental  Students,"  the  charming  addresses  de- 
livered before  the  International  Medical  Congress  and  British 
Medical  Association,  by  Edwin  Saunders,  and  lastly,  some  books 
by  myself. 

In  (jermany  there  have  appeared,  during  the  same  period,  the 
works  cfBaume,  Gegenbauer,  HoUaender,  Stemfeld,  Neumann,  and 
Arkovy.  And  in  France — Maurel,  Lambert,  David,  Cruet  and 
MsL^toty  have  kept  up  the  national  scientific  reputation  in  our  own 
department. 

America  has  provided  us  \\ith  new  editions  of  standard  works, 
and  one  new  book,  Kingsley's  "  Oral  Deformities." 

Numbers  do  not  afford  the  best  estimate  of  work,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  to  give  some 
particulars  as  to  the  numerical  strength  of  our  international  library. 
Doubtless  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  total  number  of 
books  worth  reckoning  does  not  exceed  529.  Of  these,  England 
provides  113,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  158,  Germany,  226, 
and  America,  32. 

Each  nationality  is  stamped  clearly  upon  its  literature,  thus  we 
have  as  prominent  qualities  of  the  different  works: — Inventiveness 
and  speculative  investigation  from  France.  I^aborious  and  accur- 
ate research  from  Germany,  Practical  utility  and  manipulative 
ingenuity  from  America,  and  in  England  a  combination  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  a  well-known  rule  of  political  economy  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  depends  not  upon  the  wealth  it  possesses,  but  upon 
the  wealth  that  it  circulates,  and  such  a  formula  holds  equally  good 
with  regard  to  the  literature  of  a  profession.  Its  usefubiess  (other- 
wise its  prosperity)  depends  not  upon  the  learning  carefully  hoarded 
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up  in  dusty  book-cases,  but  upon  the  knowledge  that  is  constantly 
in  circulation  through  the  medium  of  periodical  literature. 

It  is  very  easy  to  complain  of  our  Journals  not  being  what  they 
should  be,  and  having  nothing  in  them,  but  is  it  perfectly  certain 
that  we  know  what  we  desire  ?  The  clear  statement  or  concep- 
tion of  a  definite  want  is  of  course  the  first  and  generally  the 
most  important  step  towards  its  supply,  but  no  condition  is  so 
hopeless  or  depressing  as  that  in  which  we  feel  discontent  without 
knowing  how  to  express  our  wants.  Shall  we  not  do  well  there- 
fore to  specify  as  briefly  as  possible  what  we  look  for  in  our  own 
periodical  literature.  Beginning  with  the  items  of  least  import- 
ance, we  require — (i.)  Regularity  of  issue;  (2.)  Methodical 
arrangement  of  material ;  (3.)  The  exercise  of  sound  judgment, 
and  a  firm  will  in  the  acceptance  and  rejection  of  material  3  (4.) 
An  editorial  management  above  the  average  capacity  of  its  readers ; 
(5).  A  position  of  financial  independence  that  shall  keep  the 
Journal  free  from  all  pecuniary  considerations;  (6.)  A  good  supply 
of  material  for  publication,  that  is  the  result  of  careful  observation 
reduced  to  the  conditions  of  a  sound  and  accurate  statement ;  (7.) 
^VQrks  of  imagination,  if  we  are  fairly  told  that  they  are  specula- 
tive or  imaginative,  for  the  "imaginings  of  one  generation  oft-times 
become  the  sober  facts  of  the  next ;"  and,  lastly  (8),  but  above  all 
other  things,  we  want  for  the  success  of  journalism — nay,  of  all 
literature — critical  readers. 

■ 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  points.  I  think  they  express  to 
some  extent  what  we  want,  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
we  must  look  for  the  supply  of  our  requirements. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  nation  (of  those  to  which  I  have 
referred)  that  has  produced  the  smallest  number  of  works  on 
Dental  Science  during  the  present  century  is  also  the  nation  that 
first  introduced  and  has  since  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
foundation  of  Dental  Journals — I  mean,  of  course,  the  United 
States. 

Periodical  Dental  Literature  had  its  birth  in  New  York  on  June 
I  St,  1839,  and  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  appeared 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris  and  Dr.  Eleazar 
Parmly.  The  early  volumes  of  this  Journal  are  very  interesting, 
containing  as  they  do  the  records  of  the  organisation  of  the  dental 
profession  in  America. 

The  first  periodical  published  in  England  was  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,  brought  out  by  James  Robinson  in  1843. 
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Only  two  numbers  appeared  however,  and  in  1844  was  com- 
menced the  fortnightly  dental  paper  called  the  Forceps^  promoted 
and  owned  also  by  Robinson.  These  papers  are  instructive  and 
interesting,  for  Robinson  and  Purland,  who  assisted  in  the  editing 
of  the  Forceps f  had  a  very  clear  way  of  expressing  their  views,  and 
never  appeared  to  lack  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  we  should  now  admire  such  great  plainness, 
of  speech  as  may  be  found  in  the  Forceps  for  the  year  1844. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  this  journal  Mr. 
Edwin  Saunders'  Lectures  on  Dental  Surgery  were  reported  as 
they  were  being  delivered  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  here  that  he  was  the  first  dentist  to  that 
ancient  charity,  having  been  appointed  in  1839.  The  British 
Journal  of  Dental  Science  was  founded  by  Blundell  in  1856,  and 
after  its  commencement  was  managed  in  the  same  way  I  think  as. 
the  American  Journal,  that  is  by  a  Committee  and  Editors ;  but  in 
course  of  time  all  this  changed  and  Charles  James  Fox  became  sole 
editor  and  proprietor.  We  must  scarcely  pass  this  time  by  without 
some  tribute  to  a  man  who  under  great  disadvantages  laboured  ver)' 
hard,  and  I  believe  unselfishly,  for  the  cause  of  Dental  Journalism 
and  Dental  Reform.  77ie  MontMy  Review  of  Dental  Surgery  was 
founded  by  myself  in  1872,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  and 
changes,  became  the  property  and  official  organ  of  the  British 
Dental  Association.  In  the  early  days  of  its  existence  I  received 
much  valuable  and  valued  help  from  Mr.  Sewill,  and  later  from  Mr. 
Gaddes ;  it  has  now  a  definite  and  important  position  in  the  field 
of  Dental  Journalism,  and  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  unqualified  pride 
and  gratification  that  it  should  promise  to  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  the  political  and  scientific  advancement  of  our 
profession.  We  have  also  to  note  the  Dented  Record,  a  publication 
of  recent  growth,  and  the  result  of  purely  financial  enterprise. 

In  France  we  have  four  journals  devoted  to  our  speciality ;  in 
Germany  two ;  in  Italy  three ;  in  Havannah  one ;  and  in  America 
six  or  seven,  I  am  not  sure  which,  as  American  journals,  though 
possessed  of  considerable  vitality,  are  also  subject  to  painfully 
sudden  death. 

Of  Transactions  of  Societies  and  Associations,  we  have  a  fair 
number,  some  of  them  published  separately,  others  merely  re- 
printed from  the  journals  of  the  day.  These  are  a  very  important 
contribution  to  our  literature,  but  they  are  so  managed  as  for 
the  contents  to  be  singularly  inaccessible  to  the  student. 
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I  would  £ain  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  valuable 
papers  read  before  the  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  but 
time  was  not  available  to  look  through  some  five  and  twenty 
volumes  to  find  particulars  that  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
appear  in  a  list  issued  at  fixed  periods.  Yet  some  of  the  best 
work  of  our  best  men  is  thus  pigeon-holed  away  as  uncatalogued 
articles.* 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  offer  any  criticism  upon  the 
Journals  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  I  have  already  given  what  X 
deem  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  periodical,  so  I  may  leave 
you  to  decide  how  far  any  of  those  that  I  have  mentioned  come 
up  to  the  required  standard; 

I  must,  however,  speak  to  you  in  reference  to  our  own  special 
publication,  The  Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 
Many  of  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  many  of  us  who  have '  to  do  with  it,  are  of  precisely  the 
same  opinion ;  and,  what  is  more  I  trust  we  never  shall  be,  for 
when  self-satisfaction  begins,  the  prospect  of  excellence  dies  out. 
It  might  be  worse,  but  it  ought  to  be  better.  Will  you  help  us  ? 
We  like  critics ;  they  are  the  cantharides  of  the  literary  pharma- 
copoeia— stinging,  but  stimulating.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  be 
critical  ? — bearing  always  in  mind,  however,  that 

''  Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  that  writes  amiss." 

But  in  other  directions  also  will  you  not  help  ?  Do  you  not  see 
cases  worthy  of  recording  ?  Have  you  not  statistics  to  compare 
with  those  of  other  observers  ?  Have  you  gone  on  all  this  time 
working  on  the  knowledge  that  others  have  previously  collected 
for  you,  without  recognising  the  obligation  you  are  individually 
under  to  contribute  some  observation,  fact,  or  experience  ? 

Do  not  make  any  of  the  usual  excuses  to  yourself;  after 
editing  several  papers  I  have  had  experience  of  them  all,  and 
know  them  by  heart.  But  "  If  out  of  your  excuses  we  could 
make  but  thongs  of  scorn,"  how  some  of  us  would  like  to  whip 
you  into  a  more  unselfish  activity.  Surely  the  Muster  Roll  of 
Worthies  who  have  laboured  in  the  past  offers  some  attraction  to 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  made  a  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain  during  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of 
its  existence,  and  also  a  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the  International  Medical 
Congress  held  in  London  in  1881 ;  these  have  been  embodied  in  the  Appendix. 
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you.  They  were  not  selfish  or  mere  money-seekers;  some  died  in 
poverty,  most  of  them  led  lives  of  devotion  to  their  science  and 
wo^,  and  all  unite  in  showing  us  an  example  that  we  may  well 
imitate  We  must  take  our  part  in  human  progress,  the  great 
waye  will  pass  on,  and  it  is  often  left  for  us  to  decide  whether 
we  will  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  or  by  attempting  to 
evade  our  work  be  cast  aside  as  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
desolate  shore. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer.  For  the  present  my  task  is 
done.  Yet,  looking  back  to  the  long  past  I  seem  to  see  in  shadowy 
outline  one  after  another  dropping  out  of  the  ranks,  and  still  the 
places  filled  up  again  and  yet  again,  each  fighting  loyally  against 
enor,  ignorance  and  disease,  and  each  in  turn  bowing  before  the 
ever-present  "imperious  Caesar  of  necessity,"  and  chanting  in 
moumiul  yet  not  hopeless  cadence  "  Hail  Caesar !  the  dying  salute 
thee." 

So  living,  so  dying,  we  shall  promote  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity;  and  do  our  part  in  building  up  the  structure  of  eternal 
truth. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


THE  DENTISTS'  REGISTER,  1883. 

The  perusal  of  the  Dentists'  Register,  with  its  admirably  arranged 
details,  will  afford  gratification  to  those  who  favour  dental  educa- 
tion. On  comparison  with  the  Registers  of  previous  years,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  number  of  dentists  have  decreased,  the  number 
of  licentiates  has  nearly  doubled  Beginning  in  1879  with  9.13 
per  cent,  we  have  now  in  1883  14.43  P^^  ^^^^  ^^  licentiates.  At 
the  former  date  there  were  of  United  Kingdom  dentists  5,289, 
while  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  a  large  number — 
one  in  a  hundred  perhaps — of  persons  since  admitted  to  regis- 
tration, whose  articles  dated  before  the  passing  of  the  Dentists 
Act,  the  total  reaches  only  5,257.  As  regards  additional  quali- 
fications, 45  licentiates  have  registered  either  medical  or  surgical 
degrees  or  both,  and  2 1  persons  already  registered  as  in  practice 
before  July  22nd,  18 78,. have  added  surgical  diplomas  to  their 
D^unes,  making  a  total  registration  of  additional  qualifications  of 
66.  It  is  known  that  a  very  limited  number  of  licentiates  have  not 
registered  their  licentiateship,  and  that  a  still  more  limited  number 
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of  persons  are  practising  under  medical  diplomas,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  Dentists'  Register ;  of  dental  practitioners  whose 
names  are  altogether  absent  from  the  Dentists*  Register,  it  would 
probably  be  hard  to  find  a  score. 

In  the  register  of  dental  students  (page  218  of  the  Register)  166 
names  are  recorded,  of  which  upwards  of  40  were  entered  during 
the  past  year ;  of  the  whole  number,  98  have  passed  the  pre- 
scribed preliminary  examination.  Such  is  the  product  of  four  years 
operation  of  the  Dentists  Act,  and  to  those  who  did  not  expect  a 
miracle,  or  some  strangely  exceptional  consequence,  the  result  -will 
be  deemed  highly  satisfactory. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  40, 
Leicester  Square,  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst..  Dr.  Walker,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Boyd  Wallis  showed  some  models  illustrating  the  treat- 
ment of  epuloid  growths^lDy  means  of  electrolysis.  In  one  case, 
that  of  a  lady  53  years  of  age,  patient  of  Dr.  McOscar,  an  epulis 
of  six  years^  growth  and  of  considerable  size,  springing  from  the 
back  of  the  upper  jaw,  had  been  entirely  removed  by  this  means. 
The  treatment,  however,  extended  over  six  months.  Another 
softer  and  more  vascular  growth,  which  had  formed  over  a  badly 
decayed  lateral  root,  had  been  destroyed  by  electrolysis  within 
a  week. 

Mr.  Wallis  also  showed  a  large  collection  of  models  of  interest- 
ing cases  of  abnormal  dentition ;  one  of  these  showed  three 
perfectly  formed  upper  central  incisors,  another  symmetrical 
supernumerary  teeth  situated  between  and  outside  the  upper 
second  and  third  molars  on  both  sides,  a  third  a  supplementary 
wisdom  tooth,  &c. 

Mr.  Wallis  then  called  attention  to  some  electrical  appliances, 
which  he  explained  more  fully  at  the  close  of  the  meeting ;  these 
included  an.  improved  bichromate  battery,  improved  Griscom 
electro-motor,  electric  lamps,  &c.  He  added  that  he  was  sorry  he 
had  misunderstood  Mr.  Stevenson's  description  of  his  lamp  at  the 
last  meeting ;  he  had  since  learnt  that  it  was  a  carbon  lamp  like 
his  own,  differing  chiefly  in  the  material  from  which  the  carbon  was 
made. 
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Mr.  N.  Stevenson  again  exhibited  his  method  of  hghting  the 
mouth  by  the  electric  light  He  uses  a  Swan  lamp,  the  light  being 
produced  by  the  incandesence  of  a  carbon  filament  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  The  wires  pass  through  a  tube,  by  which  also 
external  aii*  is  admitted  into  the  spa'ce  between  the  lamp  and  an 
outer  glass  shade,  thus  maintaining  a  moderate  temperature. 

Mr.  AcKERY  showed  models  of  the  mouth  of  a  boy,  five  years 
of  age,  who  was  seen  at  tiie  Dental  Hospital  in  May,  1877 ;  he 
had  then  two  supernumerary  caniniform  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw, 
situated  one  on  each  side  between  and  posterior  to  the  lateral  and 
canine.  Lately  Mr.  Ackery  had  traced  him  and  had  taken  a  fresh 
model,  which  showed  that  the  two  temporary  supernumerary  teeth 
had  now  two  permanent  successors,  tliese  however,  were  not 
caniniform,  but  resembled  rather  the  permanent  incisors.  The  boy 
himself,  now  eleven  years  old,  was  then  admitted  and  examined  ; 
he  had  in  the  lower  jaw  eight  teeth  between  the  permanent 
canines,  arranged  in  two  rows  of  four  each,  two  of  them  being 
temporary  teeth. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Turner  exhibited  models  of  the  mouth  of  the  girl 
whose  body  was  left,  packed  in  a  box,  at  a  carrier's  office  in  St» 
Luke's,  about  two  months  ago;  he  also  showed  the  child's  lower  jaw, 
which  had  been  removed  for  examination.  When  the  mouth  was 
first  examined  it  was  thought  that  the  child  must  have  been  some- 
what older  than  she  was  afterwards  decided  to  have  been,  and  it 
was  also  thought  that  the  posterior  right  upper  bicuspid  had  been 
removed  to  relieve  overcrowding.  The  mistake  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  there  wefe  three  molars  present  on  the  right  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  the  first  of  these  was  thought  to  be  a  permanent 
tooth  It  was,  however,  a  temporary  tooth  and  was  only  retained 
in  position  by  lateral  pressure  between  the  first  bicuspid  in  front 
and  the  six-year-old  molar  behind;  the  eruption  of  the  second 
bicuspid  had  been  thus  retarded.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  were 
also  two  temporary  molars  remaining ;  the  canines,  both  upper  and 
lower,  were  fully  in  position,  and  so  were'the  upper  anterior  bicus- 
pids. Taking  everything  into  consideration  he  thought  that  the 
conclusion  ultimately  arrived  at  was  correct,  viz.,  that  the  girl  must 
have  been  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Chas.  Tomes  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  one 
of  the  wisdom  teeth  was  just  in  process  of  eruption,  the  roots  of 
some  of  the  teeth, — e,g,^  nearly  all  the  incisors  and  the  six-year-old 
molarsi — ^which  one  would  have  expected  to  find  complete,  were 
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not  so.     Still  he  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  girl's 
age  must  have  been  between  fourteen  and  si3cteen  years. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  of  opinion  that  those  who  had  thou^t 
that  the  girl  was  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  could  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  so  thinking;  not  only  was  one  of  the  wisdom  teeth 
nearly  erupted,  but  the  teeth  generally  looked  more  worn  than  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  them  at  that  age. 

Mr.  Coleman  thought  that  the  probable  age  was  about  fifteen 
years,  and  pointed  to  the  growth  of  the  coronoid  process  and 
tuberosity  as  favouring  this  view. 

Mr.  Turner  replied  that  the  six-year-old  molars  were  the  only 
teeth  showing  facets  from  wear,  whilst  the  bicuspids,  both  upper 
and  lower,  were  not  worn  at  all. 

The  President  said  it  was  evident  there  would  not  be  time  that 
evening  to  resume  the  adjourned  discussion  on  "  The  Theory  of 
Caries ; "  he  therefore  called  upon  Dr.  Thorowgood  to  read  his 
paper  "On  Therapeutic  Agents  for  the  promotion  of  Osseous 
Development,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Tlie  study  of  the  process  of  nutrition  and  growth  had  been  said 
to  be  the  crowning  point,  or  final  aim,  of  all  research  in  the 
domain  of  physiological  chemistry.  There  could  not  be  growth 
without  nutrition,  and  it  was  from  lack  of  proper  nourishment  that 
certain  organs  of  the  body  were  apt  to  fail  in  function  and  waste 
in  structure.  The  maintenance  of  the  healthy  nutrition  06  the 
human  race  was  a  work  which  concerned  every  department  of 
medical,  surgical  and  physiological  science.  The  Public  Health 
officer,  the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  were  all  called  upon  to 
labour  to  this  end  in  harmonious  concord,  and  the  object  of  the 
author  that  evening  would  be  to  endeavour  to  indicate  the  benefit 
that  might  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of  a  good  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  the  physician  and  the  dental  surgeon. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  important  relation  of  the  dental  art  to 
that  of  physic,  he  would  relate  the  following  case.  A  gentleman, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  became  such  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia  that 
powders  of  bismuth  and  soda  were  regular  concomitants  of  all  his 
meals,  and  one  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  of  the  day  pro- 
nounced the  patient  to  be  affected  with  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
and  prophesied  that  this  malady  would  soon  end  his  days.  A 
well  known  dental  surgeon,  however,  begged  the  patient  to  allow 
him  to  remove  some  old  roots  of  teeth  and  to  fit  him  with  a 
good    set  of  artificial    ones.    This  proposal   seemed   almost  a 
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mockery  to  a  man  who  had  just  been  assured  that  he  was 
gradually  sinking  from  an  inevitably  fatal  malady,  but  it  was 
acted  upon,  with  the  result  that  the  patient  soon  regained  his 
digestive  power,  and  was  alive  at  the  present  day,  a  fairly  vigorous 
man  of  84. 

TTie  cause  of  wasting  and  failing  nutrition  was,  however,  not  al- 
ways so  obvious  or  so  easily  remediable  as  in  this  case.  In 
young  and  growing  subjects  especially,  failure  or  perversion  of 
nutrition  might  occur  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  give  cause  for 
great  anxiety.  He  would  that  evening  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
subject  of  failure  of  nutrition  of  the  osseous  tissues,  /.^.,  the  bones 
and  teeth,  its  causes,  and  the  best  remedial  measures,  together 
with  a  consideration  of  the  most  reliable  therapeutic  agents  for  the 
promotion  of  osseous  development. 

Dr.  Thorowgood  then  pointed  out  that  the  composition  of  the 
bones  and  teeth  was  practically  identical  as  regards  the  materials 
required,  the  difference  being  only  the  larger  proportion  of  inor- 
ganic matter  in  the  teeth.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this 
analysis  was  the  necessity  of  mineral  food  for  the  nutrition  of 
these  tissues.  On  the  other  hand  the  mere  administration  of  the 
necessary  lime  salts  was  by  no  means  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  striving  to  improve  osseous  development.  This  was 
well  seen  in  the  disease  called  rickets,  in  which  the  evident 
deficiency  of  lime  salts  in  the  bones  was  accompanied  by  an 
elimination  of  from  four  to  six  times  the  normal  amount  of  lime 
salts  in  the  urine ;  showing  that  the  lime  salts  instead  of  being 
deposited  in  the  bones  were  being  excreted  in  the  urine.  This 
was  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  system,  and  many  of  the  symptoms  of  rickets  favoured  this 
explanation.  The  child  generally  suffered  from  acid  dyspepsia, 
sour-smelling  perspiration,  and  sour-smelling,  offensive  motions, 
&c  The  recognition  of  a  condition  of  acid  dyspepsia,  with 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  in  young  children  was  very  important, 
and  every  dental  surgeon  should  have  his  eyes  open  to  observe 
and  detect  it ;  for  it  was  a  condition  which  undermined  the  results 
of  his  best  work,  and  brought  annoyance  and  vexation  to  parent 
and  child,  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  child's  breath  had  a  sour 
smell,  the  tongue  was  covered  with  white  or  yellowish  fur,  red 
papiDae  showing  through  it,  appetite  often  voracious,  and  the 
bowels  confined  or  irregular.  To  give  a  big-bellied,  pale-faced 
child  in  this  condition  phosphate  of  lime  and  iron  would  only 
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make  him  more  uncomfortable.  But  give  him  alkaline  aperients, 
regulate  his  diet,  cutting  oflf  excess  of  starch  and  sugar,  order 
exercise,  salt  water  baths,  &c.,  and  then  administer  the  specific 
remedies  indicated.  The  child  would  thus  be  brought  into  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  dental  surgeon  could  work  on  the  decayed 
molars  with  some  prospect  of  his  work  remaining  a  lasting  proof 
of  his  skill  and  dexterity. 

Diet  was  a  very  important  matter  in  these  cases.     The  child 
must  be  taught  to  eat  slowly.     Brown  bread  and  Scotch  oatmeal 
would  agree  well  with  some  children,  and  "  seconds "  flour  was 
preferable  to  the  best  white  on  account  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
phosphates  it  contains.     Phosphate  of  lime  might  be  given  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  grains  twice  daily  as  powder,  or  dissolved 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  phosphoric  acid ;  but 
the  remedies  he  had  found  most  useful  were  the  soluble  h}'po- 
phosphite  of  lime  and  the  chloride  of  calcium ;  either  of  these 
might  be  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  in  glycerine  and 
water  with  very  beneficial  effect.     Lactophosphate  of  lime  was 
another  soluble  lime  salt  which  had  proved  valuable ;  whilst  the 
ordinary  lime-water  and  the  saccharated  solution  of  lime  were 
specially  useful  in  cases  of  irritable  stomach,  checking  acidity  and 
vomiting. 

Finally,  since  so  many  children  were  now  brought  up  on  cows' 
milk,  it  was  important  to  point  out  the  difference  between  this  and 
human  milk.  Cow's  milk  contained,  solids  135.9,  salts  6.6,  sugar 
38,  and  butter  36 ;  the  proportions  in  human  milk  being  solids 
11.09,  salts  1.38,  sugar  43,  butter  26.  To  make  cow's  milk 
digestible,  two  parts  of  lime-water  should  be  added  to  three  of 
milk,  and  to  each  six  ounces  of  the  mixture,  a  teaspoonfiil  of 
sugar  of  milk  should  be  added 

He  was  sorry  that  time  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  more  ftilly 
into  the  causes  of  faulty  nutrition  amongst  children,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  points  which  he  had  been  able  to  touch  upon  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Coleman  remarked  that  Dr.  Thorowgood's  paper  opened 
up  a  very  interesting  but  also  a  very  intricate  subject.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  great  thing  if  some  means  could  be  discovered  of 
making  good  teeth,  but  as  Dr.  Thorowgood  had  pointed  out,  it 
was  one  thing  to  supply  the  material  which  seemed  to  be  wanting, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  get  it  properly  assimilated.  He  had  seen 
an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  fowls.    At  one  time  his  hens  would 
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persist  in  laying  soft  eggs ;  he  supplied  them  with  chalk  and  lime 
in  abundance,  gave  them  pounded  oyster  shells,  and  egg  shells, 
&c,  but  the  eggs  still  continued  soft  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
Dr.  Thorowgood  say  that  the  proportion  of  salts  found  in  cow's 
milk  and  in  human  milk  differed  so  muchj  he  thought  that 
according  to  Dr.  Frankland's  analysis  the  amount  was  more  equal. 

Mr.  Sewill  said  Dr.  Thorowgood's  paper  opened  up  a  wide 
subject,  viz.,  the  causes  of  the  degeneration  of  the  dental  tissues. 
Unfortunately  but  little  was  as  yet  known  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  known  that  hereditary  syphilis  would  cause  deformed 
and  imperfect  teeth,  and  that  the  administration  of  mercury  in 
infency,  and  the  occurrence  of  some  forms  of  stomatitis,  would 
cause  the  condition  known  as  "  honey-combed  "  teeth,  but  this  was 
about  all  that  was  known  with  certainty.  He  thought,  however, 
that  a  partial  explanation  of  dental  deterioration  might  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  amongst  civilised  races  the  whole  apparatus  of  mas- 
tication had  deteriorated  from  want  of  use,  in  accordance  with  the 
well  known  law  of  evolution  that  organs  not  fully  exercised 
would  gradually  become  less  well  developed.  That  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  teeth  was  not  always  due  to  want  of 
lime  salts  was  shown  by  the  existence  of  well  grown  people  with 
large  strong  bones,  but  with  bad  teeth ;  had  the  bad  teeth  been 
doe  to  deficiency  of  lime  salts,  one  would  have  expected  that  the 
bones  would  also  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  Stocken  pointed  out  that  the  teeth  most  frequently  re- 
quiring extraction  were  the  six-year-old  molars,  and  that  the 
enamel  cap  of  this  tooth  was  formed  at  birth ;  it  appeared  to  him 
therefore  that  no  radical  improvement  could  be  expected  in  the 
condition  of  these,  or  of  the  other  teeth,  unless  by  treatment  of 
the  mother  during  the  period  of  pregnancy  and  lactation.  But 
this  fell  within  the  province,  not  of  the  dentist,  but  of  the  medical 
adviser,  and  it  was  therefore  to  the  medical  profession  that  we 
must  look  to  counteract  the  influences  which  were  causing  such 
sad  results. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Cunningham  (Cambridge) 
and  Mr.  Hele  (Carlisle).     Dr.  Thorowgood  then  briefly  replied. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  Dr.  Thorowgood  and 
the  other  contributors  during  the  evening,  the  President  announced 
that  at  the  next  meeting  on  April  2nd,  Dr.  Dyce  Duckworth  would 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Characters  of  the  Teeth  in  Persons  of  the 
Arthritic  Diathesis."    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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Odonto-Chirurgical  Society, 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  which  was  held  on 
the  8th  ult,  Dr.  Smith,  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Watson  read  a  paper  on  "  the  Pathology  and  Treatment 
of  Alveolar  Abscess." 

After  describing  briefly  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  the 
disease,  Mr.  Watson  went  on  to  speak  of  its  symptoms  and  com- 
plications, especially  the  formation  of  iistulae  and  abscess  of  the 
antrum,  and  of  the  abscesses  opening  on  the  neck  or  throat  which 
might  result  from  a  diseased  lower  wisdom  tooth,  and  the  true 
nature  of  which  was  not  unfrequently  overlooked  by  medical  prac- 
titioners. He  then  referred  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  absorp- 
tion of  roots  and  of  the  formation  of  exostoses,  the  two  processes 
being  often  coincident,  and  handed  round  specimens  showing 
nodular  deposits  of  very  hard  greenish  tartar  at  the  extremities  of 
the  roots,  a  condition  which  he  believed  was  not  alluded  to  in 
any  of  the  text-books. 

Alveolar  abscess  had  become  far  more  amenable  to  treatment 
within  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  partly  owing  to  its  pathology  being 
better  understood,  and  partly  to  the  discovery  of  so  many  useful 
antiseptics,  and  the  antiseptic  system  of  treatment.  Teeth  which 
at  one  time  were  condemned  to  extraction  could  now,  by  anti- 
septic treatment,  be  saved  and  made  useful  again.  The  antiseptic 
treatment,  however,  to  do  good  must  be  thorough ;  the  saliva  and 
all  moisture  should  be  excluded  by  means  of  the  rubber  dam,  or 
other  appliances,  and  this  not  only  at  the  time  when  the  abscess 
sac  is  injected,  but  at  every  dressing  of  the  tooth  the  same  pre- 
cautions should  be  adopted,  otherwise  little  good  would  result 

The  treatment  to  adopt  would  depend  on  the  stage  at  which 
the  abscess  is  seen,  and  whether  it  be  acute  or  chronic  To 
simplify  matters  he  would  divide  them  into  two  classes : — isL 
Abscess  with  a  pus-discharging  fistula.  2nd.  Abscess  sometimes 
called  blind,  or  without  any  external  opening.  Those  of  the 
first  class  were  by  far  the  easiest  managed,  owing  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  medicinal  agents  could  be  applied  to  the  root  of 
the  disease.  If  the  tooth  has  a  filling  .in  it,  this  should  at  once  be 
removed,  the  canals  freely  opened  up  and  cleaned  thoroughly  with 
a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  (a  weak  solution  being  used  to 
prevent  coagulation  of  pus  cells,  if  such  should  be  present  in  the 
canals,)  a  drop  or  two  of  the  same  solution  shoidd  now  be  in- 
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serted  into  the  cavity,  and  a  piece  of  unvulcanized  rubber  worked 
up  and  down  like  a  piston  in  the  cavity,  which  generally  forced 
tiie  fluid  through  the  sinus  :  this  having  been  accomplished,  pure 
carbolic  acid  (the  cheek  being  protected,)  might  be  used,  after 
which  the  tooth  can  be  dressed,  each  root  separately  with  pieces 
of  cotton  wool  or  silk,  dipped  in  what  he  considered  the  best  and 
least  irritating  of  antiseptics, — a  paste  of  eucalyptus  oil  and  iodo- 
form freshly  mixed,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  sanda- 
rach  varnish  applied  over  this.  One  or  two  such  dressings  usually 
sufficed,  although  he  had  filled  teeth  right  away  after  injecting  the 
sac,  and  they  had  done  wonderfully  well ;  still  it  was  better  prac- 
tice to  give  them  several  dressings  before  filling,  and  if  need  be, 
another  injection  of  the  pure  carbolic.  Unless  the  pure  carbolic 
zdd  passed  freely  through  the  sinus,  all  the  dressing  that  can  be 
applied  would  do  little  permanent  good,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases. 
For  premolars  and  single  rooted  teeth  the  hypodermic  or  abscess 
syringe  answered  admirably  for  injecting  abscess  sacs.  Inserting  the 
syringe  into  the  canal  of  the  tooth  and  surrounding  the  tube  with 
cotton  wool  dipped  in  sandarach  solution  or  making  it  tight  in  any 
other  way,  the  antiseptic  fluid  could  be  readily  forced  into  and 
through  the  sinus.  In  the  case  of  posterior  approximal  cavities  in 
the  molar  teeth  of  upper  or  lower  jaw,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
filling  up  the  entrance  of  the  canals'  with  cotton  wool,  stopping  the 
cavity  with  amalgam,  and  when  hard,  drilling  a  good  sized  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  crown,  through  which  the  cotton  wool  could  be 
removed  and  the  tooth  very  much  more  readily  treated,  from  the 
direct  manner  in  which  the  canals  could  be  reached. 

As  regards  the  2nd  class,  viz.  : — Abscesses  witliou'c  any  fistulous 
opening,  these  weie  the  most  diffic\ilt  and  troublesome  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  piactice,  and  veiy  firequently  end  in  our  com- 
plete failure  to  arrest  the  disease. 

There  were  several  methods  by  which  such  teeth  might  be 
treated.  Firstly — By  antiseptic  dressings  applied  every  two  or 
three  days,  tlie  administration  of  a  brisk  purgative  and  Sulphate  of 
Quinine  in  3  or  4  grain  doses  thrice  daily,  or  Calcium  Sulphide  in 
^  grain  doses  every  tivo  hours,  either  of  which  had  a  good 
effect  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  exudation. 
Secondly — Filling  the  tooth  with  cement  or  gutta-percha,  and  by 
this  means  trying  to  produce  a  fistulous  opening.  Thirdly — 
Drilling  a  hole  through  the  alveolus  as  near  the  position  of  the 
abscess  sac  as  possible,  by  means  of  a  drill  or  small  trephine ; 
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keeping  the  opening  patulous  by  means  of  cotton  wool  tents, 
or  what  he  liked  better,  a  piece  of  doubled  up  silver  suture  wire, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  canals  of  the  tooth  were 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  pus  and  exudation  drained  away. 
He  employed  each  and  all  of  these  methods  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  but  one  had  to  confess  that  our  methods  of 
treatment  are  not  so  accurate,  but  that  we  have  numerous  failures  in 
this  class  of  cases ;  the  principal  cause  of  such  being  our  inability 
to  get  a  free  opening  through  the  canals  of  the  tooth  into  the 
abscess  sac  and  sinus,  artificial  or  otherwise. 

A  very  prominent  question  at  the  present  time  among  patholo- 
gists, and  one  which  was  of  great  interest  to  dental-surgeons,  was 
— "  Does  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  spread  and  produce  or 
intensify  inflammatory  action?"  That  they  were  the  origin  of  in- 
flammation very  few  believe,  but  when  they  were  present  they  were 
apt  to  infect  the  surrounding  structures,  and  thus  spread  and  in- 
tensify the  inflammation.  In  the  case  of  alveolar  abscess,  with  a 
fistula  and  a  carious  open  cavity,  we  could  readily  understand  mi- 
crozymes  to  be  present  in  abundance,  but  one  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt  their  presence  in  abscesses  connected  with  perfectly  sound 
teeth,  the  pulps  of  which-  had  been  destroyed  by  a  blow  or  fall, 
or  in  a  tooth  which  had  been  filled  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
pulp  having  been  unexposed,  but  which  subsequently  had  become 
dead  and  produced  abscess.  He  had  recently  examined  the  pulp  of 
one  such  tooth  which  had  caused  abscess,  and  found  it  white  and 
sodden,  but  without  any  putrid  odour,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  make 
out,  there  were  no  micro-organisms  present.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, required  patient  and  thorough  investigation  before  we  could 
tell  definitely  the  effect  which  micro-organisms  have  in  inflamma- 
tory lesions.  He  had  prepared,  and  would  show,  several  slides  with 
pus  taken  from  abscesses,  acute  and  chronic,  the  first  by  aspiration 
from  an  unopened  abscess,  the  second  fi*om  a  fistulous  abscess, 
and  being  stained  by  the  most  approved  method,  they,  in  both 
cases,  showed  the  presence  of  micrococci  and  bacteria  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  President,  Mr.  Finlavson,  and 
Mr.  Amoore, 

Mr.  MACLEOD  said  he  had  listened  with  some  interest  and 
attention  to  Mr.  Watson's  paper,  and  while  admitting  that  in 
many  respects  it  was  a  most  creditable  one,  he  was  constrained 
to  express  the  disappointment  which  he  felt  at  its  conclusion, 
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in  so  hi  that  there  w^is  nothing  in  the  paper  which  had  not  been 
already  most  fully  discussed  at  the  meeting  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  in  January  i83i.  Now,  he  was  rather  of  opinion  that 
some  advance  had  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  alveolar  abscess,  and  certainly  there  had  been  some  contribu- 
tions to  our  more  exact  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  to  these 
he  had  expected  Mr.  Watson  would  have  turned  their  attention. 
He  (Mr.  Watson)  certainly  made  allusion  to  micro-organisms, 
bat  did  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  their  presence  being  antecedent,  concurrent,  or  subsequent 
to  the  inflammatory  stage,  or  if  only  present  when  the  diseased 
structure  was  or  had  been  in  contact  with  the  air.  Mr.  Watson  in 
his  paper  had  made  reference  to  nodules  of  green  tartar  at  the 
apices  of  roots  which  were  the  seat  of  chronic  abscess,  and  said 
that  its  presence  was  rare,  and  had  never  been  noticed  in  text- 
books. He  could  assure  Mr.  Watson  that  the  presence  of  green 
tartar  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
was  by  no  means  so  rare  as  he  seemed  to  think,  and  that  he 
would  find  on  more  extended  reading  that  its  presence  was 
mentioned  by  more  than  one  author,  and  still  more  frequently  in 
the  journal  literature  by  writers  on  the  so-called  Rigg*s  Disease. 
That  it  was  a  deposit  from  the  "  vessels  of  the  abscess  sac "  he 
very  much  doubted,  preferring  to  concur  with  older  observers  and 
writers  on  the  subject,  that  its  presence  was  accounted  for  by  the 
saliva  oozing  tlirough  the  canal  or  passing  between  the  now  dis- 
connected peri-cementum  and  the  tooth.  In  Mr.  Watson's  paper 
there  was  only  one  original  point,  and  that  was  in  the  treatment 
of  alveolar  abscess,  and  to  that  he  would  refer,  but  unfortunately 
to  take  exception  to  it  He  alluded  to  the  filling  up  the  pulp 
cavity  with  cotton  wool,  building  up  the  tooth  with  amalgam, 
and  when  hard  drilling  a  hole  through  the  amalgam,  picking 
out  the  wool,  and  then  treating  through  the  hole  thus  drilled. 
He  might  suggest  to  Mr.  Watson  to  try  two  or  three  strands 
of  well  waxed  silk,  packing  the  canals  and  cavity  with  these, 
and  leaving  the  ends  sufficiently  long  to  extend  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  crown.  When  the  amalagam  set  the  free  ends 
could  be  seized  and  the  silk  pulled  out  This  would  be  found 
more  reliable  than  the  cotton  wool  business ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  aware  that  there  were  simpler  ways,  and  preferred  tjhem. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  agreed  very  much  with  the  remarks  al- 
ready made.    As  to  the  so-called  green  Tartar  at  the  apex  of  a 
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root,  he  certainly  had  seen  it  noticed,  and  if  he  recollected 
rightly,  a  well-marked  case  had  been  shown  at  a  meeting  of 
this  Society  some  years  ago,  the  production  being  supposed  to 
be  from  an  infiltration  of  saliva  into  the  enlarged  socket,  a  cause 
which  seemed  to  him  rather  unlikely.  As  regarded  micro- 
organisms in  the  oral  cavity,  and  their  action  on  the  teelh,  whether 
these  were  healthy  or  carious,  he  recommended  those  membeis 
who  had  not  already  done  so,  to  read  the  able  article  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Cosmos  for  January,  by  M.  Miller,  D.D.S.,  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Watson  in  reply,  said — Mr.  Macleod  in  his  remarks  men- 
tions that  I  have  not  gone  deeply  into  the  subject  of  micro- 
organisms, and  the  effect  they  produce  in  inflammatory  conditions, 
such  as  that  of  alveolar  abscess.  I  have  not  done  so,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise  on  a  subject  I  know 
very  little  about,  and  one  which  only  two  or  three  of  the  most 
eminent  histologists  can  give  any  information  about  Mr.  Mac- 
leod has  evidently  misunderstood  me  in  the  treatment  I  adopt 
with  difficult  posterior  approximal  cavities  in  molars.  After  filling 
permanently  the  posterior  approximal  cavity,  I  drill  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  crown  to  get  direct  access  to  the  canals  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  abscess.  He  also  seems  not  quite  to  take  me  up  in 
regard  to  the  deposit  of  nodules  of  tartar  at  the  extremities  of 
roots  in  some  cases  of  chronic  alveolar  abscess,  as  this  deposit 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  Rigg's  disease,  wliich  is  found  in  the 
shape  of  scales  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  root,  and  not 
localised  to  the  one  spot,  as  in  my  specimens. 

Mr.  Macleod  claimed  a  word  of  explanation.  He  had  not  said 
that  green  tartar  at  the  end  of  the  root  was  an  accompaniment  of 
Rigg's  disease,  but  that  its  existence  had  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  certain  authors  when  writing  on  that  disease. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Watson. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  next  meeting,  being  the 
Annual  Meeting,  would  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  March, 
when  several  interesting  communications  would  be  laid  before  the 
Society,  and  he  hoped  that  every  member  would  make  a  strong 
effort  to  be  in  his  place. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Odonto-Chirurgical  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  the  13th  inst,  in  its  rooms,  30,  Chambers  Street, 
Edinburgh.     Dr.  Smith,  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the 
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chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  Finlayson,  the  Trea- 
surer, submitted  his  annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  total  income  during  the  year  had  been  jC44  i  is.  yd.,  and  the 
oqwnditure  ;£4i  3s.  2d.  The  invested  capital  amounted  to  ^£95 
17s.  ii|d.  The  number  of  members  who  had  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions was  fifty-seven.    The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Williamson, 
late  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Society, 

were  elected  honorary  members.  The  office  bearers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows : — President,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson, 

LD.S.,Edin. ;  vice-Presidents,  Mr.  W.  Bowman  Macleod,  L.D.S., 
Edin.  -y  and  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  Sheffield,  L. D.S.I. ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Malcolm  MacGregor,  L.D.S.,Edin. ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Finlay- 
son, L.D.S.,Edin. ;  Curator  and  Librarian,  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson, 
LD.S.,Edin. ;  Council,  Dr.  Smith,  F.R.C.S.,  Edin. ;  Messrs.  J. 
Austin  Biggs,  Glasgow ;  W.  Herbert  Williamson,  Aberdeen,  M.D., 
LD.S.,  Edia  ;  and  John  Moore  Lipscombe,  Kilmarnock,  L.D.S., 
Eng. 

Mr.  Alfred  Butt  Verrier,  Weymouth,  read  a  communication 
on  "  Verrier's  Gas  Furnace  and  Continuous  Gum  Work  in  connec- 
tion with  Plastic  Bases,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  enumerated 
some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  connection  with  gum 
work,  and  minutely  described  the  process  which  he  followed  in 
the  use  of  his  gas  furnace. 

Mr.  Verrier  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  gave  a  demonstration 
at  the  premises  of  Mr.  W.  ^B.  Macleod  illustrative  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Macleod  next  read  "  Notes  on  the  Electric  Light  in 
Dental  Surgery,"  in  connection  with  which  he  exhibited  two 
batteries  —  the  "  D'Or,"  and  a  four-celled  "  Bi-chromate,"  the 
latter  of  which  he  recommended  as  being  cleanly  and  least 
wasteful,  while  the  light  was  brighter  than  the  other,  and  it  had  a 
longer  sustained  power.  Models  of  peculiarities  in  the  formation 
of  teeth,  &C.,  were  exhibited  and  explained  by  various  members 
of  the  society.  The  retiring  chairman  then  delivered  his  valedic- 
tory address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  enumerated  the  com- 
munications which  had  come  before  the  society  during  the  two 
years  of  his  presidency,  and  congratulated  the  society  on  the  work 
done  during  that  period.  In  vacating  the  chair  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  said  he  did  so  with  the  full  confidence  that  the  success 
of  the  society  would  be  advanced  under  his  leadership,  as  ably  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  its  most  cordial  well-wisher  could  desire.  The 
proceedings  then  terminated.  , 
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THE  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  in  the  evening  at  the  Balmoral 
Hotel.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Bowman  Macleod, 
L.D.S.Edin. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  L.D.S.L,  Sheffield,  acted 
as  croupier,  and  among  those  present  were  Professor  Balfour, 
Edinburgh,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Dr. 
Joseph  Walker,  London,  President  of  the  Odontological  Society ; 
Professor  Turner,  Edinburgh,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons ;  Professor  Crum  Brown,  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  John  Smith, 
Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Reid,  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Edinburgh ; 
Dr.  Williamson,  Aberdeen ;  Dr.  Wilson,  Edinburgh,  &c 

The  Chairman,  after  dinner,  proposed  the  toasts  of  "The 
Queen,"  "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,"  and  "The  Army,  Navy  and  Reserve 
Forces." 

Professor  Turner  replied  for  the  latter  toast,  and  aftenrards 
proposed  "The  Licentiates  in  Dental  Surgery."  In  doing  so  he 
said  that  the  Dentists  Act  of  1878,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the 
profession  of  dentistry.  Amongst  other  benefits  it  was  the  means 
of  inducing  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, to  enter  seriously  into  the  task  of  introducing  arrangements 
for  educational  examinations,  which  had  contributed  greatly  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  dental  profession.  From  all  that  he 
knew  of  what  had  been  done  in  Edinburgh  he  believed  the 
examinations  had  been  conducted  there  with  great  wisdom  and 
with  a  desire  to  select  from  the  c^didates  those  who  were 
worthy  of  obtaining  the  title  of  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surgery; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  gone  out  with 
the  title  of  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surgery  had  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  distinction.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Dundee,  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  England,  whose  meiits  as  a  practitioner  were 
recognised  by  the  profession  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
important  town  in  which  he  lived. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  replying,  thanked  Professor  Turner  for  the 
way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  dental  practitioners,  and  said  he 
was  sure  that  they  would  all  endeavour  to  acquit  themselves  in 
their  professional  duties  so  as  to  command  the  esteem  of  the 
medical  world  in  general.  He  had  the  curiosity  on  the  previous 
night  to  look  over  a  medical  directory  for  1872,  and  then  to  com- 
pare it  with  one  for  1882,  in  order  to  see  the  difference  made  in 
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the  last  decade  so  far  as  licentiates  in  dental  surgery  were  con- 
cerned, and  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  in  the  Directory  for  1882 
there  were  six  and  a-quarter  pages  given  to  Licentiates  in  Dentjd 
Suiigery,  and  that  in  1882  there  were  twenty-seven  pages  devoted 
to  them.  There  had  been  peculiar  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  this  rapid  increase,  and  they  were  not  at  all  likely  to  have  the 
same  increase  during  the  next  decade  ;  but  they  were  now  cer- 
tainly an  important  factor  in  the  medical  profession,  and  he  was 
sure  they  were  glad  to  hear  Professor  Turner  recognise  them  as 
such. 

Dr.  LiTTLEjOHN  proposed  "  The  Dental  Associations  of  Great 
Britain,"  and  in  doing  so  congratulated  the  members  on  having 
agitated  and  combined,  and  on  having  combined  in  a  proper 
way  by  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  pertinent  to  their  own  profession.  Nothing  pleased  him 
better  than  to  find  the  British  Dental  Association  now  a  powerful 
body,  and  having  a  first-rate  organ  for  the  discussion  of  subjects 
that  came  under  its  notice. 

Dr.  Joseph  Walker,  whose  name  had  been  coupled  with  the 
toast,  replied.  Speaking  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  he  said 
that  this  Association  which  formerly  numbered  70,  had  now  700 
members, — 700  dentists  joined  together,  amalgamated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  profession.  They  intended  to  do  their  very 
best  in  order  to  get  representation  in  the  Medical  Council  of  Great 
Britain.  They  were  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  central  body  had  the  power  of  governing  their 
education,  and  influencing  their  dental  examinations  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  why  then  should  they  not  grant 
two  representatives  to  really  represent  dental  interests  in  this 
central  body  ?  From  what  he  had  heard  non-officially,  he  believed 
that  the  Medical  Bill  that  was  read  in  the  House  of  Lords  last 
Thursday  would  be  found  to  be  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  Bill. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
Medical  Authorities,"  said  he  fully  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
demand  for  the  representation  of  the  dental  profession  in  a 
body  which  was  to  have  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  its  exam- 
inations. 

Dr.  Balfour,  in  replying,  said  he  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  Society,  and  should  be  most  happy  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
a  representation  in  the  Medical  Council 
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Mr.  Harrison  next  proposed  "The  Dental  Licensii^ 
Boards." 

Dr.  Smith  replied,  and  spoke  of  the  system  of  examination  in 
Scotland  as  careful  and  rigid,  and  said  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
aflirming  that  the  question  which  presented  itself  to  the  students 
in  their  daily  work  was  not  how  little  knowledge  would  suffice  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  license,  but  how  much  knowledge  it  was 
practicable  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Crombie,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Heron  Watson,  proposed 
"  The  Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and  School,"  and  in  doing  so 
remarked  that  those  who  had  the  management  of  that  institution 
occupied  a  most  important  position  in  training  those  who  had  the 
future  honour  of  dentistry  to  maintain.  All  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  gentleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  their  training 
College  was  worthy  of  that  position.  He  had  shown  in  the  short 
time  that  he  had  occupied  that  prominent  position  that  he  was 
worthy  of  all  confidence,  both  from  the  way  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  devolving  on  him,  and  by  proving  that  he  had 
the  ability  to  infuse  energy  into  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 

The  Chairman  in  responding,  said  that  his  duties  as  Dean 
were  extremely  light,  and  that  his  eflforts  would  be  of  little  avail  if 
he  were  not  enthusiastically  supported  by  a  good  and  competent 
staff  of  dental  surgeons  and  dental  teachers.  Since  the  institution 
was  started,  the  staff  had  made  it  their  endeavour  to  make  the 
teaching  of  the  students  as  perfect  as  they  possibly  could  They 
had  perhaps  not  the  experience  of  other  schools,  which  age  and 
time  gave  ;  but  he  was  certain  that  they  did  not  come  second  to 
them  in  their  desire  to  give  the  students  the  benefit  of  their  time 
and  abilities.  The  school  was  doing  a  good  work  for  the  profes- 
sion and  for  the  public,  and  he  trusted  it  would  always  receive 
that  hearty  support  from  the  medical  and  surgical  profession  which 
it  had  hitherto  received. 

Other  toasts  were  proposed  and  heartily  received,  these  com- 
prising "  Visitors  from  a  distance,"  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Wilson, 
and  responded  for  by  Mr.  J.  Stirling,  "  The  Chairman,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Crum  Brown,"  "  The  Croupier "  by  Professor  Turner ; 
"  Absent  Friends,"  by  the  Chairman,  and  "  Dr.  Reid,"  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr.  Smith.  Several  songs  were  sung  by  members  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
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The  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  at  the 
Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,  under 
the  presidency  of  Edwin  Saunders,  Esq.,  one  of  the  trustees.  In 
the  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee congratulates  the  Governors  on  the  continued  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  institution,  on  completing  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century  of  its  existence;  also  on  the  great  benefits  which  the 
Hospital  continues  to  aflford  upon  the  suffering  poor,  35,893  cases 
having  been  treated  during  the  year  1882,  being  an  increase  of 
5,094  on  the  previous  year.  It  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
still  increasing  number  of  patients,  it  had  been  found  necessary,  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Medical  Staff,  to  purchase  additional  opera- 
tion chairs.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  accommodation  was  still 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  further  wants  of  the  Hospital,  and 
after  careful  deliberation,  it  had  been  resolved  to  purchase  the 
lease  of  the  adjoining  premises  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  the  extension  of  the  Hospital.  The 
Committee  make  a  very  urgent  appeal  for  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  extension  of  the  Hospital^  and  for  fitting  up  the  new  wing^ 
towards  which  object  Edwin  Saunders,  Esq.,  one  of  the  trustees, 
has  promised  a  munificent  contribution  of  ;£^  1,200,  and  S.  J. 
Hutchinson,  Esq.,  to  give  or  collect  ;£^50,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  twenty  more  promises  of  a  like  sum  are  forthcoming  without 
delay,  and  they  express  an  earnest  hope  that  this  generous  offer 
would  be  followed  by  the  required  number  being  obtained  from 
amongst  the  benevolent  public.  It  was  also  announced  that  the 
"  Wandering  Minstrels''  had  most  kindly  promised  a  concert  on 
behalf  of  the  Hospital  Extension  Fund,  to  take  place  at  the 
Grosvenor  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening.  May  31st,  1883,  on  which 
occasion  the  Committee  hoped  that  the  Governors  and  friends  of 
the  Hospital  would  favour  them  with  their  presence. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Morton  Smale,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.D.S.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Second  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  University  College,  London, 
held  on  the  loth  inst,  Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson,  M.R.C.S.  and 
L.D.S.Eng.,  was  appointed  Dental  Surgeon  to  University  College 
Hospital,  in  succession  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Ibbetson,  who  has  been 
appointed  Consulting  Dental  Surgeon. 
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MINOR  NOTICES  AND  CRITICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


Honest  Criticism, 
The  following  paragraph  and  letter  appeared  in  the  Lancet  of 
the  3rd  and  loth  inst.  respectively.  We  have  commented  else- 
where on  the  utter  disregard  of  truth  displayed,  more  especially  in 
the  assertions  that  the  title  of  Dental  Surgeon  was  "  created "  by 
the  Dentists  Act,  and  that "  the  hord  of  utterly  unqualified  dentists 
vftxQ  permitted  to  be  registered  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill"  It 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  title  was  legalized  long  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  promoters  protested  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  against  the  admission  to  the  Register  of  the  utterly  un- 
qualified. 

A  reply  to  the  above,  written  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson,  was  at 
first  refused  insertion  by  the  editor  of  the  Lancet^  but  in  the  end 
better  counsels  prevailed  and  we  understand  that  a  modified 
rejoinder  from  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  been  accepted,  as  well  as  a 
short  note  from  Mr.  Sewill,  both  calling  attention  to  the  glaring 
inaccuracies  we  have  pointed  out 

THE  OPINION  OF  A  "DENTAL  SURGEON." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  at  least  one  Judge  on  the  Bench  recog- 
nises the  limits  of  the  speciality  created  by  the  quasi-medical,  and 
altogether  equivocal,  title  created  by  that  anomaly  of  the  Statute-book, 
the  Dental  Practitioners  Act — namely,  "  dental  surgeon."  5»Ir.  Justice 
Field  has  decided  that  "  a  dental  surgeon ''  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  acute  diarrhoea,  alleged  to  arise  firom  bad 
food  supplied  by  the  owners  of  a  passenger  ship.  We  are  so  thankful 
for  small  mercies  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this  monstrous  Act, 
that  we  must  confess,  to  a  feeling  of  very  great  pleasure  in  chronicling 
the  legal  fact  of  this  ruling.  In  many  "  populous  districts  "  wherein 
"  dental  surgeons  "  and  "  surgeons  '*  in  dentistry  combine  their  licensed 
tooth-drawing  with  the  dispensing  of  drugs — in  short,  keep  a  "  doctor's 
shop  " — it  is  most  desirable  that  the  local  public  should  understand 
that  the  fact  of  being  a  "  dental  surgeon  "  does  not  make  a  druggist  a 
medical  authority  even  in  so  common  a  malady  as  "  diarrhoea."  Those 
who  live  at  the  West-end  of  the  metropolis  have  no  notion  of  the 
ignorance  evinced  by  the  multitude  in  the  East  in  relation  to  matters 
medical. 


"THE  OPINION  OF  A  *  DENTAL  SURGEON.'" 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir, — I  noticed  an  annotation  in  last  week's  Lancet  \ix\Asx  the  above 
heading  apropos  Mr.  Justice  Field's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  en- 
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dence  of  a  third-class  emigrant  calling  himself  a  "  dental  surgeon," 
who  presumed  to  proffer  himself  as  a  medical  witness  in  an  action 
brought  by  a  co-emigrant  against  the  owners  of  the  ship  in  which  they 
had  travelled.    I  quite  agree  with  your  remarks,  as  with  those  of  the 
jndge,  but  though  your  meaning  is  plain  to  your  professional  readers, 
there  are  other  readers  of  your  journal  who  might  think  that  you  classed 
those  qualified  surgeons  who  are  practising  dental  surgery  in  a  similar 
category  with  wholly  unqualified  dentists  who  call  themselves  dental 
"sui-geon"  and  "surgeon"  dentist.     We  are  indebted  to  you  for  your 
generous  aid  afforded  to  the  Association  of   Surgeons  Practising 
Dental  Surgery  in  their  endeavour  to  arrest  that  disastrous  legislation 
which  has  enabled  almost  wholly  uneducated  men  to  register  them- 
selves as  "dental  surgeons,"  thus  placing  themselves  nominally  on 
a  footing  with  the  best  educated  in  the  speciality,  whether  specially  or 
doubly  qualified,  as  every  person  really  entitled  to  call  himself  a 
dental  surgeon  ought  to  be.     I  cannot  but  think  that  even  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Dental  Registration  Bill  must  blush  in  passing  through 
the  streets  when  they  see  the  dental  shops — literally  shops — which 
they  have  called  into  existence,  whose  owners  blazon  their  calling  as 
"  registered  surgeon  and  dentist "  (sic)  above  their  show  fronts,  when 
they  think  how  easily  they  might  have  purged  the  profession  of  such  a 
pollution  to  its  fair  fame  once  and  for  ever,  instead  of  admitting  all 
who  chose  to  term  themselves  dentists,  as  registered  practitioners  into 
their  fold ;  whilst  I  am  convinced  that  many  licentiates  of  dental 
surgery  cannot  be  less  disgusted  with  the  assumption  of  equality  by 
such  men  with  them,  than  we  who  are  surgeons  are  by  the  unlicensed 
use  of  the  title  "  surgeon  "  by  persons  whose  practices  are  an  oppro- 
brium to  any  branch  of  the  healing  art,  however  humble  it  may  be. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  those  who  dissuade  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  from  becoming  bondfde  surgeons  should  be  so  jealous 
of  assuming  the  title  of  dental  "  surgeon  "  and  "  surgeon  "  dentist,  whilst 
we  who  are  medically  qualified  are  quite  content  with  the  noble  title  of 
"surgeon,"  Licentiates  of  Dental  Surgery  though  we  may  be  also.  But 
I  am  not  alluding  to  those  who  hold  the  dental  licence  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  though  I  would  that  they  would  all  take  a  medical  quali- 
fication also  ;  but  to  the  horde  of  utterly  unqualified  dentists  who  were 
most  disgracefully  permitted  to  be  registered  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Dental  Bill,  and  now  insult  every  qualified  practitioner  by  the  adoption 
of  the  designation  surgeon,  a  practice  you  so  justly  reprobate. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

S.  Hamilton  Cartwright, 
Professor  of  Dental  Surgery,  King's  College,  London. 

March  6th,  1883. 
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NEW  INVENTIONS. 

Description  of  a  New  Dry  Heat  Injector,  Self-regula- 
ting Vulcanizer  and'  Press  for  Celluloid  and  Rubber.* 
By  Mr-  J.  H.  GARTRELL,  Penzance. 


i 


A  Injector  inserted  through  hole  at  back  of  boiler  and  secured  to 
flask. 

B  Door  for  use  when  vulcanizing  with  steam. 

C  Glass  door  used  when  injecting  or  working  with  dry  heaL 

D  Cover  to  screw  on  top.  of  boiler  to  enclose  the  three  screws  steam 
tight 

E.  Tubular  water- chamber  cast  in  one  piece  with  boiler. 

F  Wrench  for  the  screws  and  injector, 

G  Screw  plug  for  removal  when  filling  tubular  chamber  and  syphon 
with  water.  The  vulcanizing  chamber  measures  five  inches 
from  top  to  bottom,  taking  two  flasks  easily.  The  flask  in  use 
is  placed  on  cross  tubes  on  bottom  of  boiler,  not  on  a  platform 
as  shown  in  illustration.     Upwn  the  flask  is  placed  an  iron  cast- 

•  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Counties'  Branch  at  Chelten- 
ham, August  6th,  1S82. 
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ing  to  take  the  pressure  of  the  three  top  screws.  There  is  a 
blow  off  tap  and  safety  valve,  and  a  screw  plug  to  stop  injec- 
tor hole  at  back  of  boiler  when  using  the  machine  for  steam 
heat. 

The  apparatus  shewn  here  I  venture  to  introduce  to  your  notice  as 
an  improvement  on   the   Machines  at  present   in   use   for  the 
treatment  of  celluloid  and  rubber.     It  is  used  as  a  dry  heat  in- 
jector, self-regulating  vulcanizer,  and  press.     In  1877  I  introduced 
to  the  profession  an  apparatus  having  the  lid  or  door  on  the  side 
of  the  boiler.     This  plan — which  was  originated  in  that  machine 
— has  been  retained  in  this  modification  or  improvement,  as  it 
offers  greater  facilities  for  inspecting  and  manipulating  the  flasks, 
and  leaves  the  top  of  the  boiler  free  for  the  insertion  of  clamping 
screws.  Additions  to  the  general  design  of  this  machine  have  been 
introduced  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country,  one  of  the 
additions  being  a  second  or  outer  steam  chamber,  with  the  object 
of  using  the  machine  for  dry  heat  or  steam.     In  the  machine 
shewn  here  the  same  result  is  arrived  at  in,  I  think,  a  more  simple 
and  effective  manner,  since  the  complication  of  a  double  boiler  is 
dispensed  with,  and  yet  the  moulds  in  the  boiler  can  be  heated  by 
dry  heat  or  steam,  and  the  heat  automatically  regulated  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.     The  method  of  doing  this  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  tube  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  boiler  (shewn  at 
E  in  the  engraving).     To  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  is  attached 
the  syphon  and  regulating  guage.     The  tube  and  syphon  are  filled 
with  water,  and  on  applying  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by 
gas  in  the  usual  manner,  the  water  in  the  tube  expands  and  actuates 
the  guage.  By  setting  the  gas  regulator  hand  to  the  point  on  guage 
desired  to  work  at,  the  heat  will  be  maintained  at  the  set  point  for 
any  length  of  time.     The  tubular  chamber  at  the  side  and  across 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  has   no  communication   with   the  vul- 
canizing chamber,   but  the  conduction   of  heat  by  the  metal 
of  the  boiler,   and  the    circulation   of  hot  air  or  steam  in  it, 
heats   the    whole   equally.       A  great    objection  to  vulcanizing 
rubber  in  the  machines   having  a  dry  chamber  surrounded  by 
a  steam  chamber  is  the  length  of  time  required — nearly  five 
hours — ^to  dry  the   moulds  and  vulcanize  the  rubber.      In  the 
machine  shewn  a  rubber  piece  can  be  perfectly  treated,  entirely 
by  dry  heat,  in  nearly  one  half  the  time..    The  gain  in  time  is 
chiefly  in  drying  the  moulds,  which  become  very  hard  and  free 
from  cracks.     Although  this  machine  is  perfectly  adapted  as  a  self- 
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regulating  vulcanizer  and  press  either  for  dry  heat  or  steam,  it  is 
as  a  dry  heat  injector  for  celluloid  that  I  value  it  most,  and  it  is 
the  result  of  much  experiment  with  different  forms  of  apparatus 
directed  to  this  end.  Celluloid  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  inject- 
ing process,  flowing  into  the  minutest  interstice,  and  filling  the 
mould  so  easily  and  perfectly  that  the  pressing  method  seems 
clumsy  and  awkward  in  comparison.  Injecting  has  the  great 
advantage  also  that  pressure  can  be  kept  up  upon  the  plate  after  it 
is  moulded,  thus  condensing  tJie  material ^  rendering  it  harder^  much 
less  liable  to  warp,  and  in  a  condition  to  stand  more  successfully 
against  loss  of  colour  and  injurious  effects  of  use  in  the  mouth. 

Other  advantages  are  gained,  such  as  preserving  the  articulation, 
escaping  the  risk  of  crushing  the  plaster  teeth  and  model,  and  the 
perfection  with  which  celluloid  flows  around  the  ends  of  metal 
bands  or  wire  attachments  to  metal  plates,  the  divided  portions 
uniting  again  perfectly  like  rubber.     Either  a  tin  or  plaster  model 
may  be  used,  and  the  mould  made  in  two  parts  in  the  manner 
usually  adopted  for  rubber.     I  make  an  exception  to  this  only 
in  celluloid  facings  to  rubber  or   metal  plates  when   the  teeth 
are  vulcanized  or  soldered  to  the  plates.     The  mould  for  these 
cases  is  made  in  one  piece,  and  the  paraffine  and  wax  boiled  out 
of  the  mould.     Dry  plaster  moulds  do  not  discolour  or  whiten 
the  surface  of  the  celluloid  as  in  the  steam  process.      In  order 
to  inspect  the  flask  whilst  injecting  or  pressing,  a  mica  or  glass 
door  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  heating  apparatus  for 
various  purposes.     I  also  use  a  thermometer  in  a  somewhat  novel 
manner  by  inserting  it  in  the  mould  itself.   This  will  be  found  very 
useful,  as  owing  to  plaster  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  takes 
nearly  an  hour  to  dry  the  mould  and  heat  it  up  to  about  270"^  or 
280°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  for  injecting  or  pressing  celluloid.  The 
thermometer  used  is  made  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  recep- 
tacle for  it  in  the  mould  is  formed  with  a  brass  pin,  pushed  through 
a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the  flask  after  pouring  the  plaster  to  form  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  plate ;  on  Ae  end  of  the  pin  is  a  brass  socket 
which,  when  the  plaster  has  set  and  the  pin  withdrawn,  is  left  behind 
in  the  plaster  nearly  in  contact  with  the  pattern  plate.     The  ther- 
mometer placed  in  this  hole  takes  the  temperature  very  accurately 
and  can  be  used  in  every  case  with  scarcely  any  extra  trouble.     It 
is  inspected  through  the  glass  door,  and  used  both  in  the  injecting 
and  press  methods  for  celluloid  and  also  for  rubber  when  treated 
by  dry  heat    The   process  of  vulcanizing  rubber  by  dry  heat 
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has  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  hardness  of  the  dried  mould 
during  the  cooling  of  the  rubber  plates  and  thereby  preserving 
a  correct  fit  to  the  model.  The  rubber  also  adheres  closer 
to  the  teeth,  and  to  the  metal  plates  in  combination  pieces.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  machine  as  a  dry  heat  vul- 
canizer.  The  injecting  process  is  also  very  suitable  for  rubber, 
and  is  particularly  suited  for  a  set  of  gum  blocks  or  to  make 
the  plates  for  continuous  gum  facings.  These  facings  can  now 
be  easily  and  beautifully  made  in  the  gas  furnace  which  Mr. 
Verrier  is  introducing  to  the  profession,  and  which  should  come 
into  use  extensively,  as  it  does  away  with  the  hot,  dirty,  and  dis- 
agreeable part  of  continuous  gum  work.  I  have  been  successful  from 
the  first  with  this  furnace,  which  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  pre- 
vious experience  with  the  coke  furnace.  Mr.  Verrier  also  thinks 
the  process  of  injecting  invaluable  for  mounting  these  gum  facings, 
and  is  using  a  machine  for  the  purpose  like  that  show^n  in  the 
illustration. 

To  use  the  machine  as  a  steam  vulcanizer,  water  is  poured  into 
the  vulcanizing  chamber  in  the  usual  manner.  The  flasks  are, 
however,  with  advantage  closed  inside  the  boiler  (when  the  pressing 
process  is  adopted),  at  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  The  three  screws  used  for  the  purpose  have  their  bear- 
ings in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  are  enclosed  steam  tight  by 
a  single  cover  fitted  over  them. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The  annotation,  in  our  January  number,  on  the  subject  of  the 
prosperous  financial  position  of  the  Odontological  Society  has 
given  rise  to  correspondence  in  our  columns  and  elsewhere,  which 
may  lead  to  the  impression  that  the  question  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  the  treasurer  and  council  of  the  Society.  We  think 
it  right  to  state,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  this  expres- 
sion. The  Odontological  Society  has  not  always  been  in  so  pros- 
perous a  condition  financially  as  at  present,  and,  as  Mr.  Saunders 
pointed  out  in  our  February  issue,  it  has  been  much  favoured  by 
securing  space  for  its  Museum  and  Library,  and  meeting  rooms 
adequate  for  their  purpose,  at  what  is  almost  a  nominal  rental. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Museum  and 
library,  on  which  the  Society  has  expended  large  sums,  are  most 
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valuable,  indeed  almost  indispensable,  adjuncts  to  the  dental 
school,  and  that  they  are  most  liberally  placed  at  the  service  of 
both  lecturers  and  students.  Still  the  question  might  have  arisen 
of  removal  from  the  Dental  Hospital,  and  this  might  have  in- 
volved an  outlay  great  enough  to  strain  the  resources  of  the 
Society  severely.  We  are  violating  no  confidence  when  we  assure 
members  of  the  Society  that  the  whole  question  of  the  finances  of 
the  Society  is  certain  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Council 
with  the  able  assistance  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  James  Parkinson, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  members  a  wise  means  will  be  found 
for  utilizing  any  part  of  the  funds  which  may  be  safely  at  disposal 


'  We  regret  the  omissision  in  Dr.  Smith's  address  of  any  notice  of 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dentists  Act,  the  28th  section  which 
fully  provides  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  dentists,  should 
any  conjoint  scheme  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  medical 
practitioners  come  into  operation.  An  answer  to  some  of  the 
questions  raised  will  be  found  in  that  section,  to  which  we  are 
pledged  by  our  Articles  of  Association.  We  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  "  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  Dentists  Act." 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Smith  in  calling  those  persons  "State 
Examiners,"  who  are  appointed,  and  whose  work  is  supervised,  by 
a  Divisional  Board,  the  members  of  which  are  wholly  elected  by 
the  Universities  and  Medical  Corporations— elections  in  which 
the  State  takes  no  part 


In  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal,  Mr,  Blandy,  of  Notting- 
ham, pointed  out  that  members  might  give  most  valuable  aid  by 
utilising  the  interest  which  some  of  them  possess  towards  getting 
the  children  of  a  distressed  fellow-practitioner  into  a  school  A 
case  of  this  sort  has  been  recently  brought  under  our  notice  by 
Messrs.  Ash.  Mr.  John  Moors,  a  skilful  and  h^hly  respected 
practitioner  of  Southsea,  Hants,  died  of  phthisis  in  January,  1880, 
after  three  years  illness,  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  young  children.  Mrs.  Moors  has  since  maintained  her- 
self and  family  by  letting  furnished  apartments,  but  she  finds  that 
this  only  yields  her  a  bare  subsistence, 'and  that  it  is  quite  out  of 
her  power  to  give  her  two  boys,  now  seven  and  eight  years  old,  any 
education.  She  now  appeals  to  the  profession,  in  the  hope  that 
she  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  the  eldest  a  nomination  for  some 
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foundation  school.  We  may  add  that  the  case  is  strongly  com- 
mended to  us  by  Mr.  Knight  and  by  Mr,  Kirton,  well  known 
dental  practitioners  at  Southsea  and  Portsmouth,  both  of  whom 
speak  highly  of  the  late  Mr.  Moors'  personal  and  professional 
character. 


The  Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties' 
Dental  Association,  will  take  place  at  Ipswich,  on  the  nth  prox., 
under  the  Presidentship  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole.  The  arrangements 
are  not  yet  suflSciently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  give  a  programme 
of  the  proceedings,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  a 
pleasant  and  successful  meeting. 


An  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  the  collection  of  animals  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  which  is  of  great  interest 
to  odontologists.  A  specimen  of  the  Heloderma,  a  supposed 
pobonous  lizard,  has  been  received  from  Mexico.  A  belief  has 
long  been  prevalent  amongst  the  natives  of  that  country  that 
some  of  their  lizards  were  poisonous ;  but  until  recently  this  was 
thought  to  be  a  mere  popular  prejudice,  like  that  which  in  Eng- 
land ascribes  venomous  powers  to  the  mild  and  harmless  slow- 
worm.  But  it  is  found  that  the  teeth  of  this  lizard  differ  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  its  kind,  in  being  grooved  ih  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  poisonous  saliva 
into  a  wound ;  they  are  also  longer,  sharper,  and  more  pointed 
than  those  of  most  lizards.  There  is,  however,  no  special  devel- 
c^ment  of  any  [one  tooth,  all  being  grooved  alike ;  and  so  also 
with  regard  to  the  salivary  glands,  they  are  highly  developed,  but 
no  special  poison  gland  has  been  found.  But  that  its  bite  is  not 
to  be  disregarded,  a  German  naturalist  learnt  upon  his  own  per- 
son. Having  incautiously  handled  one,  he  was  instantly  bitten, 
and  the  consequences,  whibt  hardly  dangerous,  were  sufficiently 
disagreeable,  the  bitten  hand  and  arm  becoming  swollen  in  a  few 
hours  to  a  tremendous  size.  As  yet  little  is  known  of  its  habits, 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  specimen  now  in  the  Gardens  has  not  as 
yet  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  It  eats  eggs  pretty  freely, 
but  although  it  will  bite  a  mouse  which  comes  close  to  its  mouth, 
it  will  not  pursue  it,  or  even  take  much  notice  of  its  presence  in 
the  cage.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  very  sluggish,  but  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  its  not  being  well,  for  it  has  not  shed  its  old  skin 
perfectly,  and  this  is  a  sure  sign  of  bad  condition.    It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  it  will  soon  recover  itself,  and  that  something  may 
be  learned  as  to  what  use  a  lizard  can  have  for  so  formidable  an 
armament. 


We  extract  the  following  choice  specimen  of  nonsense  from  a 
paper  entitled  "  A  New  Phase  of  the  Amalgam  Question,"  by 
Melville  Keith,  M.D.,  published  in  the  September,  October  and 
December  numbers  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 
After  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  "  amalgam  fillings  are 
capable  of  generating  electricity,"  Dr.  Keith  goes  on  to  prove  in 
the  same  style  that  these  fillings  "are  directly  injurious  to  the 
teeth,  to  the  nerves  of  the  teeth  indirectly,  and,  secondarily, 
affecting  injuriously  the  optic  and  aural  nerves,  causing  dimness  of 
vision,  deafness,  and  softening  of  the  brain  "  /  (the  italics  are  in  the 
original).  The  following  is  the  specimen  : — "  This  constant 
current  is  certain  in  every  case  to  impair  the  eyesight  and  hearing. 
And  this  impairment  is  more  lialple  to  occur  after  the  amalgams 
have  been  inserted  from  three  to  fifteen  years,  because  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  current,  and  also  because  the  natural  power  of 
RESISTANCE  of  the  body  (Ohm's  Law)  is  greater  when  the 
amalgams  are  first  inserted  ! ".  There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  paper,  which  is  sixteen  pages  long,  but  this  must 
suffice.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  whole  composition  is 
not  an  elaborate  satire  directed  against  a  class  of  writers  too 
numerous  in  America,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unknown  in 
this  country.  In  any  case  Dr.  Keith  may  be  congratulated  upon 
having  attained  to  a  climax  of  absurdity  which  has  been  seldom, 
if  ever,  reached  even  by  writers  on  **  The  Amalgam  Question." 


Owing  to  the  press  of  matter  this  month,  we  are  compelled  to 
postpone  the  publication  of  our  second  List  of  Promised  Contri- 
butions to  the  Dental  Benevolent  Fund  until  our  next  number. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.— ANONYMOUS   letters  directed   to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  cannot  receive  attention. 

P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  40^  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 

Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  ii,  New  Burlington 
Street,  W. 


Mtmlwn  vho  bare  sot  yet  paid  their  SoliaeriptioiiB  for  tbe  eurrent  year  are 
nqnetted  to  Ibrward  them  vitbout  delay  to  tbe  l^aanrer,  at  40,  Ldeeiter 
Sqnre,  W.C. 

It  Ib  partieslariy  requested  that  all  eommuiieatienB  for  tbe  Editor,  Boob 
ftr  reviev,  and  Ezdnage  Jooxnale,  may  be  addreeeed  to  bim  at  40,  Leioeeter 
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The  Proposed  Benevolent  Fund. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  British 
Dental  Association  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
pap>er  read  by  Mr.   Bowman   Macleod,  on  the  proposed 
Benevolent  Fund,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  that 
movement  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  in  placing  the  matter  before  the  profession  in  a 
form  which  directs  the  thoughts  of  those  who  care  to  think 
of  the  scheme  into  a  practical  channel.    The  author  does 
not  dogmatise  in  laying  down  his  views,  in  fact,  he  does 
not  pledge  himself  positively  to  any  of  his  propositions 
or  suggestions,  but  states  what  he  considers  might  be  the 
lines  on  which  the  management  of  such  a  fund  may  be 
laid  down,  and  then  patiently  waits  for  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  profession  generally.    We  regret 
that   the  discussion   which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
11 
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paper  was  not  more  worthy  of  its  valuable  suggestionsi 
and  w6  cannot  help  expressing  our  disappointment  at  the 
current  of  the  remarks  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  the  more  so  when  we  consider  the  eminently 
practical  character  of  the  Scotch  intellect,  and  the  great 
sagacity  with  which  our  northern  friends  generally  direct 
all  economic  measures.     Mr.  Macleod  has  evidently  caught 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  Committee's 
circular,  and  states  plainly  how  he  means  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  which  the  Committee  has  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  through  their  Honorary  Secretary,  and  to 
his  liberal  promise  has  added  a  valuable  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject.    His  critics  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact,  and 
instead  of  examining  the  suggestions  and  views  laid  down 
by  the  author,  confined  their  remarks  to  a  sort  of  carping 
objection  to  the  action  of  the  Representative  Board  through 
its  Committee.    It  is  not  for  us,  although  the  journal  of  the 
Association,  to  defend  the  action  of  the  Board  in  every 
particular,  still  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  in  the  business  in 
question   it  has  acted  with  commendable  judgment  and 
caution.     Had  the  Board  been  acting  on  any  political  ques- 
tion, we  feel  assurred  that  it  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
have  used  all  the  power  with  which  the  Association  has  in- 
vested it,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  seems  to  have  felt 
that  the  force  required  for  the  successful  formation  of  a 
Benevolent  Fund  must   necessarily    come  from    without 
This  is  not  an  undertaking  which  can  be  established  by  a 
resolution  or  any  number  of  resolutions  of  any  representa- 
tive Board.     It  must  spring  from  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation generally,  and  must  be  pronounced  by  them  as  a 
distinct  want,  which  they  are  ready  to  meet  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  met,  namely  by  monetary  support    It 
is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  certain  information  is  wanted,  as  to 
how  the  money  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  to  regret  the  absence 
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of  any  rules  and  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
which,  when  the  circular  was  issued,  had  no  existence.  The 
circular  of  the  Committee  clearly  stated  that  the  promised 
support  would  be  the  guage  of  the  necessity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  rules,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Representative  Board,  the  Committee 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  ggod  case  for  asking  the 
Board  to  incur  the  necessary  expense  which  must  attend 
the  further  development  of  the  project. 

We  do  not  ourselves  suppose  that  the  sum  mentioned  by 
the  Committee  as  necessary  will  at  present  be  reached,  al- 
though the  correspondents  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  Committee  on 
that  point,  yet  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  amount  as  yet 
promised  is  not  likely  to  make  the  Benevolent  Fund  a  very 
beneficent  one.  One  of  our  correspondents  pointed  out 
that  in  this,  as  in  the  many  recent  appeals  which  have  been 
made  to  the  pocket  of  the  profession,  the  response  would  very 
likely  come  from  those  who  had  in  all  previous  instances 
answered  to  the  call,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  according 
to  the  list  published,  this  remark  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
justified.  Let  us  hope  that  this  reproach  may  be  removed 
from  the  profession,  and  that  the  list  of  promised  subs- 
cribers to  the  proposed  Benevolent  Fund  will  yet  show 
that  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  amongst  us  has  been  widen- 
ing and  deepening  in  an  equal  ratio  with  our  educational 
elevation. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  been  recently  elected  members 
of  the  Association  :-^W.  Hannah,  Edinburgh,  A.  A.  Matthews, 
Bradford,  J.  H.  Jones,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  T.  Gibbons,  Stockport, 
A-  Cocker,  Halifax,  W.  F.  Brindley,  Sheffield,  G.  Robinson, 
Oamaru,  New  Zealand,  E.  J.  Seymour,  Davenport,  W.  H.  Jewitt, 
Liverpool,  J.  Harrison,  Sheffield,  J.  L.  F.  Pike,  Sheffield. 
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A  New  Aid  to  Diagnosis. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  have  noticed,  in  a  paragraph 
published  by  the  British  Medical  Journal  upon  the  death  of  IDr. 
Beard  of  New  York, — ^who,  it  may  he  remembered,  spoke  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  our  Section  at  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress  in  support  of  the  views  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Norman  Kingsley, 
— the  surprising  statement  that  at  first  his  fatal  illness  had  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  amalgam  filling  in  one  of  his  teeth. 
The  tooth  was  extracted,  but  he  did  not  rally,  and  died  after  a  few 
days  of  pneumonia — z,  disease  which  it  is  not  usually  impossible  to 
diagnose  at  a  tolerably  early  stage.  A  full  report  of  the  case  is 
not  before  us,  but  as  it  is  not  the  first,  and  it  may  be  feared  will 
not  be  the  last,  instance  in  which  an  amalgam  monomaniac  will 
air  his  pet  theory,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  prick  the  bubble 
before  it  has  soared  too  far. 

In  the  pseudo-scientific  writings  of  some  of  our  transatlantic 
friends, — for  happily  this  particular  aberration  has  its  homefor  the 
most  part  across  the  sea, — blindness,  headache,  insomnia,  loss  of 
flesh,  vertigo,  neurasthenia,  diarrhoea,  constipation,  the  milder  forms 
of  mental  disturbance,  and  the  degeneration  of  civilized  man,  have  all 
been  attributed  to  the  curse  of  amalgam  fillings.  What  is  most  sur- 
prising is  that  those  affected, — ^the  monomaniacs,  not  the  owners  of 
the  amalgam  fillings, — do  not  meet  with  a  case  now  and  then,  they 
reckon  them  by  hosts ;  and  what  is  more,  they  cure  the  tissue  de- 
generations, which  may  often  from  the  symptoms  be  fairly  inferred  to 
have  taken  place,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  the  removal  of  the 
base  material  and  the  substitution  of  lengthy  gold  fillings,  at  no 
small  profit — ^to  the  patient  They  are  fond  of  rushing  into  print, 
but  here  they  are  less  successful,  for  they  give  so  little  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them  that  the  unbelievers  have  an  unjustifiable 
habit  of  refuting  their  conclusions  out  of  their  own  mouths,  and 
relentlessly  showing  from  internal  evidence  how  little  credence 
need  be  given  to  their  statements ;  this,  however,  is  the  common 
f  lot  of  all  reformers.  Still,  so  far  the  unbelievers  have  had  the  best 
of  it,  for  a  single  well-observed  and  well-recorded  observation  of 
constitutional  damage  from  this  cause  has  yet  to  appear. 

But  with  such  we  must  not  confound  bright  exceptions  like  Dr. 
Talbot,  who,  calling  to  their  aid  the  resources  of  physics  and  of 
chemistry,  experiment  with  all  the  accuracy  that  these  sciences 
afford.  The  delicacy  of  the  methods  employed  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  an  experiment  in  which  he  administered  to  a  dog  a  dose 
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(homoeopathic)  of  mercurius  vivus,  of  known  but  considerable 
dilution,  and  then  found  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope 
globules  of  real  metallic  mercury  in  the  blood.  Had  we  only  the 
necessary  data,  a  very  interesting  calculation  might  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  this  experiment,  but  we  are  debarred  from 
working  out  our  sum,  since  we  are  not  told  what  was  the  weight  of 
the  dog,  the  probable  amount  of  blood  in  its  body,  the  amount 
examined  in  the  field,  the  proportion  of  mercurial  globules  to 
blood  corpuscles,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  this  is  unfortunate  since  in  the 
absence  of  this  information  the  sceptical  mind  might  be  apt  to 
fancy  that  the  dose  of  mercurius  vivus  must  have  been  rather  like 
the  widow's  cruse  of  oil. 

If  this  sort  of  writing,  and  of  argument,  is  to  be  tolerated,  it  will 
soon  come  to  pass  that  the  medical  adviser,  unable  to  refer  a  diffi- 
cult case  to  the  convenient  and  comprehensive  heads  of  gout  or 
syphilis,  will  look  into  the  mouth,  joyfully  hail  the  sight  of  an 
amalgam  filling,  and  look  no  further  for  the  source  of  his  patient's 
woes.  But  there  may  be  a  brighter  side  to  this.  Mercury  is  an 
anti-syphilitic,  and  in  properly  selected  cases  an  amalgam  filling  may 
be  productive  of  absolute  benefit  Our  homoeopathic  friends 
might  find  an  amalgam  filling  of  given  weight,  worn  for  a  given 
number  of  days,  an  elegant  method  of  exhibiting  the  drug.  At  all 
events  we  freely  present  them  with  the  idea,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth. 


The  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

The  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  the  5  th  inst.  As  might  have 
been  expected  the  Corporations  were  to  the  front  with  their  various 
claims  for  the  consideration  of  vested  interests,  established  by  long 
prescriptive  rights.  How  they  are  all  to  be  propitiated,  and  the 
Bill  carried  through  the  Houses  as  a  useful  measure,  is  rather  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension,  and  involves  an  amount  of  plastic  legisla- 
tion beyond  the  ingenuity  of  even  our  most  accommodating 
legislature.  The  British  Medical  Association  is  calling  upon 
its  thousands  of  members  to  support  the  Bill  by  petitions  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  with  what  result  we  are  unable 
yet  to  say.  HappDy  for  us  the  voice  of  our  Association  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  Veal  weight  in  the  coming  struggle,  and  our 
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true  position  for  the  present  is  one  of  watchful  reserve.  The  enemy 
who  sowed  tares  during  the  night  is  a  historical  character  still  un- 
eliminated  from  politics  by  the  advance  of  education  or  the 
teachings  of  mondity. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


Our  Eastern  Counties  Branch. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  which  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  number,  that  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Dental  Association,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Ipswich  on 
the  nth  inst.,  decided  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  British 
Dental  Association  as  its  Eastern  Counties  Branch.  We  congratu- 
late our  new  associates  and  ourselves  on  this  event,  which  cannot 
fail  to  benefit  both  parties. 

Midland  Counties  Branch. 
The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Branch  will    be  held  oa 
Wednesday,  April  25  th,  at  the  Raven  Hotel,  Shrewsbury. 

10.30  a.m.     Council  Meetiijg. 

11.30  a.m.  Business  meeting;  Election  of  Officers;  Report, 
Treasurer's  statement,  &c. 

12.15  p.m.     Casual  Communications. 

12.45.  A  Paper  will  be  read  by  W.  E,  Harding,  Esq.,  LD.S., 
"  A  Few  Practical  Observations  on  Treatment  of  the  Pulp ; "  also, 
a  paper  by  H.  Blandy,  Esq.,  L.D.S.,  "  Surgeons  v.  Dentists  prac- 
tising Dentistry." 

2.0.  Messrs.  King  and  Harding  have  very  kindly  invited 
all  the  members  and  friends  to  a  Picnic  Luncheon,  and  Boating 
Excursion  (weather  permitting). 

6.0,  Dinner  at  the  Raven  Hotel.  Tickets,  7s.  6d.  Membeis 
intending  to  remain  for  dinner,  are  requested  to  intimate  to  the 
Secretary  at  least  three  days  beforehand.  Late  trains  on  aU  main 
lines.  H.  Campion,  Esq.,  President  of  the  British  Dental  Asso- 
ciation; Dr.  Walker,  President  of  the  Odontological  Soci^; 
Captain  Rogers,  President  of  the  Western  Counties  Branch ;  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  have  kindly  promised  to  attend,  and  theie 
is  every  prospect  of  a  pleasant  and  successful  meeting. 

W.  a  Waite, 

zo,  Oxford  Street^  Idverpool-  Hon.  Sec. 
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Western  Counties  Branch. 

The  Committee  of  this  Branch  met  at  Exeter,  on  Saturday,  the 

24th  ult,  and  as  it  was  holiday  time  there  was  a  full  attendance  of 

members.    We  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee, 

with  the  consent  of  the  members,  to  hold  their  next  Annual 

Meeting  at  Plymouth  on  the  Thursday  before  the  Annual  General 

Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  to  invite  the  members  of  the 

Association  to  a  converzatione  in  the  evening.     There  were  other 

arrangements  and  suggestions  laid  before  the  meeting,  which,  if 

caTTied  out  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  busy  time  for  Mr.  Gaine  and 

Mr.  Spence  Bate^  and  the  local  Committee  generally,  but  we  hope 

a  very  pleasant  one  for  the  members  of  the  British  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. 


Proposed  Benevolent  Fund- 
Second  List  of  Promised  Contributions. 


Donations. 

Amount  already  published        £^'^^9    o    6 

(See  February  number  of  this  Journal^  p,  5^.) 


Ann 

;S39 


Subs. 
18    o 


Biggs,  J.  A.,  Glasgow      

Bnmton,  George,  Leeds 

DonstoD,  W.,  Tottenham 

Evans,  Henry,  Tenby     

Finlayson,  M.,  Edinburgh 
Hogue,  Dr.  D.  M.,  Edinburgh  ... 

Lee,  William,  Norwich 

Lloyd,  J.  W.,  Liverpool 

McAdam,  G.  C,  Hereford 
McLeod,  W.  B.,  Edinburgh 
Macgregor,  M.,  Edinburgh 
Mackintosh,  J.,  Edinburgh 
Matthews,  C,  Edinburgh 
Smith,  Dr.  John,  Edinburgh 

Smyth,  A.,  Glasgow        

Trippier,  Thomas,  Liverpool     ... 
Turner,  Jas.  Smith,  George  Street 
Williamson,  Dr.,  Aberdeen 
Wilson,  A.,  Edinburgh  ... 
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Scottish  Branch. 

The  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  taking  place  on  the  13th 
ult,  just  as  this  Journal  was  going  to  press,  compelled  us  to  give  a 
very  brief  report  of  the  proceedings.    This  we  must  now  supple^ 
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ment  with  a  few  additional  details.  Previous  to  the  General 
Meeting,  a  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held,  at  which  three  new 
members  were  elected 

The  President,  Dr.  Smith,  having  opened  the  proceedings  at 
the  General  Meeting  with  a  short  address,  and  the  treasurar's 
report,  &c.,  having  been  received,  Mr.  Biggs  brought  forward  a 
request  from  the  Society  of  Dental  Licentiates  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Glasgow  Dental  Hospital,  that  the  Branch  would  hold 
its  next  General  Meeting  in  that  city. 

A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  formally  proposed  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Campbell  (Dundee)  and  Mr.  Finlayson  (Edinburgh),  and 
carried  unanimously.  A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Austin 
Biggs,  Alex.  Sm)^h  and  W.  R.  Brownlie  was  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  President  then  read  the  paper  on  "  The  Probable  Effects 
of  Prospective  Medical  Legislation  on  the  Dentists' Act  of  1878," 
which  was  published  in  our  last  number. 

At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Macleod  said  he  understood  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  would  come  on  very  soon ;  in  that  case  it  was 
well  that  they  should  have  its  scope  and  intentions  brought 
clearly  before  them.  They  could  not  very  well  meet  often  as  a 
Branch,  but  they  could  empower  the  Council  to  watch  over  the 
Bill,  and  take  such  steps  as  they  deemed  necessary  to  further  their 
views.  However  much  they  might  regret  that  the  power  of 
licensing  was  to  be  taken  away  from  their  Scottish  corporations,  if 
it  was  seen  that  the  general  body  of  the  profession  was  to  benefit 
by  the  power  being  centred  in  one  board,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  decision.  But  there  were  certain  points 
upon  which  on  no  consideration  could  they  give  way.  They 
should  express  their  conviction  that  the  dental  curriculum  as  at 
present  established,  was  one  which  they  considered  fitted  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  which  must  not, 
until  it  had  a  still  longer  trial,  be  put  aside  as  insufficient  He 
thought  they  had  very  good  evidence  that  the  present  curriculum 
was  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  they  must  insist  as  an  associa- 
tion that  it  should  be  adhered^o.  TJhey  must  not  for  one  moment 
admit  that  the  medical  curricmiTm.  would  make  them  better  den- 
tists. It  might  possibly  make  the^  as  all  education  did,  wider, 
broader,  and  more  intelligent  men.  But  their  purpose  in  the  first 
place  was  to  produce  dentists.  They  must  also  uphold  that  the 
dental  curriculum  put  them  on  a  platform  of  equal  education  and 
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equal  utility  with  that  of  the  general  practitioner,  because  they  had 
to  pass  in  the  acquirement  of  their  professional  education  an 
examination  in  arts,  and  thereafter  to  spend  the  same  time  in  the 
acquirement  of  purely  professional  knowledge.  If  they  contrasted 
their  curriculum  with  that  required  for  the  qualification  of  the 
physician  and  surgeon,  they  would  find  that,  although  not  exactly 
the  same  in  kind,  it  was  in  all  respects  equal  in  value  to  that 
curriculum.  They  must  on  no  account,  therefore,  yield  that  they 
had  an  inferior  education  in  any  respect,  and  they  must  also  claim 
that  so  far  as  the  practice  of  dentistry  was  concerned,  their  curricu- 
lum was  better  than  the  general  medical  one.  Even  supposing  the 
l^lature  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  for 
dentists  to  take  the  medical  degree,  which  they  must  fight  against 
to  the  death,  still  they  must  demand  that  men  should  receive  a 
special  training  as  dentists.  They  knew  very  well  that  it  was  only 
when  a  man  took  up  the  profession  of  dentistry  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  that  he  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  proper 
practical  training  which  would  bring  his  manipulative  powers  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  no  amount  of  head  knowledge  would 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  that  They  must  insist  that  their 
special  classes  should  be  retained,  whatever  the  decision  might 
be  regarding  other  points,  because  they  knew  that  it  was  their 
special  classes  which  made  the  dentist.  He  therefore  moved 
"that  the  Council  of  this  Branch  be  empowered  to  watch  over 
these  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  take  such  steps  as  they 
may  deem  fit  for  maintaining  the  present  dental  curriculum  in 
force,  and  for  preventing  the  substitution  for  it  of  any  purely 
medical  one,  and  that  they  be  instructed  most  particularly  to 
see  that  the  special  class  of  training  in  dental  hospitals  be  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  dental  diploma." 

The  President  said  if  they  were  to  have  one  board  for  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  or  what  was  worse  still  one  divisional  board  foi; 
the  three  kingdoms,  he  thought  such  a  large  body  of  men  as  the 
dentists  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  should  have  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Council  which  was  to  deicide  these  matters. 

Mr.  Campbell  proposed  that  they  should  draw  up  a  memorial 
and  present  it  to  the  Medical  Council,  setting  forth  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  a  dental  representative  on  the  Medical 
Council  to  look  after  their  interests. 

Dr.  Walker  (London)  advised  them  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  act  after  they  had  considered  it.  The  Bill, 
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he  believed,  was  then  being  printed,  and  before  many  days  it  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  He  had  no  official  information, 
but  he  had  been  told  that  those  who  had  framed  the  Bill  had 
treated  them  in  a  very  fair  and  honourable  way.  The  Board  in 
London  had  done  their  very  best  to  get  a  representative  on  the 
Medical  Council.  They  had  felt  with  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Branch  that  so  large  a  body  should  be  represented  on  that 
Council.  If  the  Scottish  Branch  could  assist  them  it  would 
strengthen  the  general  Board  of  the  Association.  If  it  was  known 
that  the  pressure  on  the  Medical  Council  was  coming  from  the 
members  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country,  they  might 
obtain  what  they  wanted.  It  was  pressure  that  induced  the 
Government  to  pass  the  Dental  Bill,  and  by  pressure  they  might 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  represented  on  the  Medical  Council 

Mr.  Macleod's  motion  was  adopted,  it  being  understood  that 
Mr.  Campbell's  suggestion  as  to  a  memorial  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Council  if  they  saw  fit 

Mr.  Austin  Biggs  said  he  did  not  suppose  it  was  intended 
that  the  Scottish  Branch  should  take  independent  action,  but  that 
they  should  work  along  with  the  mother  society. 

The  Chairman:  "Yes." 

Mr.  W.   B.  MACLEOD  then  read  his  paper  on  the  proposed 

Dental  Benevolent  Fund,  (page  109.) 

The  President  said  the  object  of  the  fund  seemed  to  be  very 
good ;  but  at  the  same  time  members  would  like  to  know  more 
precisely  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  money.  He  should  like  to 
know  whether  any  rules  or  regulations  had  yet  been  framed  by  the 
Association  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Macleod  said  that  so  far  as  he  w^s  aware  nothing  what- 
ever had  been  done  in  that  way.  The  whole  scheme  was  in  a , 
tentative  position.  What  the  Executive  of  the  Association  desired 
in  the  meantime  to  ascertain,  was  how  far  the  Members  generally  ' 
were  prepared  to  endorse  the  general  principles  of  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  and  how  much  would  they  be  prepared  to  give  for  its  sup- 
port. That  knowledge  would  facilitate  the  construction  of  the 
bye-laws,  and  the  fund  itself  would  really  be  instituted.  If  by  the 
time  of  the  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Plymouth 
a  sufficient  sum  was  promised,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  then 
be  able  to  put  the  fund  in  working  order.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  would  be  representative  men,  and  the 
Branches  would  be  well  and  fully  represented.     He  thought  they 
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oug^t  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  what  they  would  give. 

They  only  gave  it  tentatively,  and  they  would  still  have  a  voice  at 
the  General  Meeting  to  say  whether  the  fund  should  be  instituted 

and  how  it  should  be  instituted. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  (Edinburgh)  thought  it  would  have  been 
a  decided  advantage  to  know  whether  the  Board  was  disposed  to 
support  the  views  which  Mr.  Macleod  had  put  down  on  his  paper. 

Dr.  Walker  said  this  subject  had  been  considered  by  the 
Representative  Board  and  a  variety  of  views  had  been  discussed. 
He  thought  he  had  heard  all  the  papers,  and  he  might  say  there 
were  not  two  papers  with  the  same  views.  Therefore  they  were  in 
a  difficulty,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Secretary  should  issue  a 
circular  to  every  member  of  the  Association  and  await  the  result 
This  would  tell  them  what  amount  of  subscriptions  they  were  likely 
to  have,  and  to  what  extent  the  movement  was  taken  up  by  the 
members.  If  members  would  fill  up  the  printed  forms  sent 
them  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  Committee  would  then  be  able  to  obtain 
an  idea  what  they  were  likely  to  legislate  upon,  and  as  Mr. 
Macleod  had  said  this  would  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
meeting  at  Plymouth.  The  views  of  the  Branches  would  then  be 
heard  and  fully  discussed.  He  knew  that  one  gentleman  who  had 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  matter,  held  totally  different  views 
from  Mr.  Macleod  regarding  the  extending  of  the  fund  beyond 
members.  He  knew  of  another  member  who  held  Mr.  Macleod's 
views  nearly  absolutely. 

Mr.  Macleod  thought  if  they  were  going  to  do  the  thing  well 
they  should  begin  on  the  broadest  basis. 

Mr.  Wilson  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  some 
definite  proposal  on  which  they  could  really  proceed. 

Mr.  Biggs  also  thought  the  want  of  definiteness  was  the  draw- 
back of  the  whole  scheme. 

The  President  said  they  would  always  find  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  that  something  definite  led  to  a  better  result  than  if  it  was 
left  quite  open. 

Mr.  Macleod  thought  the  first  act  of  benevolence  was  to  yield 
to  the  majority  in  the  meantime,  and  then  advocate  their  own 
views  afterwards.  He  thought  they  might  very  safely  at  that  stage 
of  the  proceedings  give  a  tentative  promise  to  the  Association,  that 
if  the  fund  was  established  they  would  subscribe  so  much. 

In  answer  to  a  question 

Mr.  Macleod  stated  that  it  was  expected  an  income  of;^25o  a 
year  would  be  required  besides  capital.     He  proposed  to  give  a 
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donation  of  ten  guineas  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  a  yearly  sub- 
scription of  I  OS.  6d.  as  a  beginning,  and  if  it  was  required  he 
might  extend  that  sum.  The  average  must  not  be  less  than  half  a 
guinea  yearly,  to  meet  the  sum  required.  The  original  donations 
would  be  invested. 

The  President  said  he  would  depend  more  on  the  annual 
subscriptions  than  on  the  donations  at  the  beginning.  If  they 
began  that  way  they  would  come  to  get  nothing  at  alL 

Mr.  Malcolm  MacGregor,  Edinburgh,  moved  that  they  give 
a  donation  of  five  guineas,  and  promise  an  annual  subscription  of 
one  guinea  during  pleasure. 

Mr.  Smyth  (Glasgow)  seconded  the  motion. 

The  result  was  that  all  members  gave  in  their  names  for  the 
sums  mentioned,  except  one  who  promised  an  annual  subscription 
of  a  guinea. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


On  the  Conservative  Treatment  of  Exposed  Pulp. 

By  T.  CHARTERS  WHITE,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.D.S.  Eng, 
The  most  important  development  of  Dental  Science  of  late  years, 
has  been  the  development  of  its  Conservative  aspect  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  radical  phase,  which  may  be  defined  as 
dragging  teeth  out  "  by  the  roots,"  and  as  every  Dental  Surgeon 
has  had  something  to  say  upon  it,  and  as  I  promised  to  contri- 
bute an  article  to  our  journal  on  some  subject  of  interest  relating 
to  our  speciality,  I  hasten  to  redeem  my  promise  by  penning  a 
few  remarks  on  the  Conservative  Treatment  of  Exposed  Pulp ;  not 
promising,  however,  anything  new,  but  simply  stating  the  plan  I 
find  sufficiently  successful  to  recommend  to  others.  Patients  are 
constantly  enjoined  to  come  frequently  under  dental  inspection, 
but  enjoin  and  entreat  as  you  will,  the  majority  keep  away  till 
more  or  less  pain  indicates  the  existence  of  something  wrong,  till 
advancing  caries  has,  if  not  absolutely  exposed  a  dental  pulp,  at  least 
laid  it  open  to  attacks  of  acid  or  to  changes  of  temperature ;  and 
then,  having  despised  the  injunctions  of  their  dental  advisers,  they 
expect  him  to  make  good  the  consequences  of  their  n^ect,  or 
blame  his  want  of  skill,  if  he  fails  to  effect  a  perfect  restoration.  Wc 
explain  that  we  can  only  do  our  best  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  can- 
not control  all  the  whims  of  outraged  natmre ;  we  can  conscien- 
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tiously  employ  all  the  aids  which  careful  observation  and  expe- 
rience direct,  but  our  best  endeavours  may  be  thwarted  by  adverse 
conditions.  An  exposed  pulp  is  a  most  "  cantankerous  "  member 
to  deal  with,  and  requires  as  much  humouring  as  a  spoilt  child  or 
an  exacting  woman ;  you  have  to  approach  it  with  much  tact  and 
careful  judgment,  and  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  condi- 
tions under  which  it  may  be  presented  to  your  notice.  It  may 
come  before  you  apparently  well  covered  by  softened  dentine,  but 
the  dentine  may  be  thin  and  permeable  to  irritating  influences — 
or  it  may  be  thoroughly  exposed  and  sphacelated ;  a  variety  of 
conditions  may  be  found  in  the  intervening  range  comprised  with- 
in these  limits,  but  whatever  they  may  be  they  are  generally  amen- 
able to  the  one  treatment.  A  patient  comes  with  a  colourless  or 
slightly  yellow  excavation  in  a  tooth,  complaining  that  it  is  only 
occasionally  painful ;  you  touch  it  and  find  the  dentine  soft  and 
decalcified,  but  it  may  not  have  softened  to  any  great  extent ;  one 
or  two  decided  cuts  with  the  excavator  may  peel  out  the  whole  of 
the  decalcified  part,  leaving  a  dean  but  highly  sensitive  surface. 
It  is  sufficient  to  coat  this  surface  with  a  varnish  composed  of 
chloroform,  mastic,  and  "  Sanitas  "  oil,  and  to  plug  it  for  a  time 
with  osteo  stopping  to  ensure  comfort  to  your  patient.  But  if 
the  advance  of  the  disease  has  been  greater,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  interpose  some  non-conducting  medium  between  the  stopping 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  This  may  be  readily  found  in  those 
thin  flanges  of  vulcanite  left  between  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  a  flask  after  vulcanising  a  denture.  I  always  keep  some  of  this 
by  me  for  this  purpose,  and  find  it  an  admirable  resistant  to 
thermal  changes — a  piece  of  thin  sheet  vulcanite  is  cut  to  a  size 
suitable  to  the  spot  to  be  covered  and  steeped  in  the  above  quoted 
varnish,  and  being  soft  is  readily  placed  in  the  required  position, 
when  the  stopping  may  be  placed  over  it.  In  these  cases  "  discre- 
tion is  the  better  part  of  valour,"  and  if  a  little  dry  decay  be  left 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  so  that  the  nerve  remains  untouched, 
so  much  the  better  for  your  patient's  comfort  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  your  treatment.  The  old  notions  of  gold  caps  for  this 
purpose  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  they  were  unscientific ;  for  being 
good  conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  they  were  unsuitable  for  protect- 
ing a  sensitive  surface.  Quill  caps  were  better,  but  not  sufficiently 
manageable  from  being  ^ringy.  But  these  caps  of  vulcanite  can 
be  shaped  according  to  your  requirements,  and  made  either  domed 
or  used  flat  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  demand. 
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I  have  great  faith  in  the  application  of  "  Sanitas  "  oil  in  the  con- 
servation of  exposed  pulps,  having  for  the  last  four  years  given 
it  a  preference  over  carbolic  acid.  This  oil,  although  named 
"Sanitas"  as  a  trade  designation,  is  a  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  is 
a  powerful  antiseptic  and  deodoriser.  I  have  seen  mutton  chops 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  glass  jar  for  over  two  years  preserved 
from  decomposition  by  a  few  drops  of  it  placed  with  them ;  also 
fresh  herrings,  with  all  the  pearly  lustre  they  possessed  in  their 
ocean  home,  preserved  by  the  same  means.  I  have  seen  barrels 
of  serum  from  the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals,  and  which  is 
largely  used  in  some  process  of  calico  dyeing,  kept  absolutely  free 
from  decomposition  and  odourless.  It  was  seeing  this  which  in- 
duced me  to  try  it  as  an  antiseptic  in  cases  of  exposed  pulp,  es- 
pecially in  those  common  cases  of  a  partly  decomposed  pulp.  In 
these  cases  it  seems  to  arrest  suppuration,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  innocuous,  and  free  from  the  charge  of  poisoning  which  has 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  carbolic  acid.  Jt  is  better  to  have  half  a 
nerve  than  none,  and  if  by  using  this  we  can  keep  half  a  pulp  in- 
stead of  wholly  eradicating  it,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  ultimately 
saving  a  tooth  from  alveolar  mischief. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  which  arise  from  a  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  they  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  lead 
to  practical  results  and  discussion  than  an  elaborate  article.  I 
commend  this  method  of  treatment  to  the  careful  trial  of  that 
largely  increasing  section  of  our  profession,  the  Conservative 
Dental  Surgeon.  , 

On  Regulating  Teeth. 
By  NATHANIEL  TRACY,  LD.S.Eng.,  Ipswich.* 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  a  lengthened  exposition  of  the  subject  of  the  regulation 
of  teeth,  but  rather  to  state  as  plainly  and  concisely  as  I  can  the 
conclusions  I  have  attained  to  as  to  the  best  methods  of  practice 
in  this  department  of  our  profession. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  denied.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  good  well-arranged  set  of  teeth,  as  conducing  to  their 
usefulness  and  the  greater  probability  of  their  preservation,  as  well 
as  their  effect  on  the  appearance,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all 
The  latter  consideration,  the  effect  upon  the  appearance,  especially 

*  Read  before  the  Eastern  Counties  Dental   Association,  at  the  Ammal 
General  Meeting,  held  at  Ipswich,  on  the  zith  inst. 
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as  it  affects  the  gentler  sex,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the 
expression,  natural  and  becoming  to  a  face,  may  be  marred  if  the 
teeth  are  either  allowed  or  caused  to  protrude,  or  to  be  unfeirly 
contracted  So  that  it  is  very  necessary,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  regulation  of  the  teeth,  to  consider 
their  position,  not  in  relation  to  the  oral  cavity  alone,  but  also 
their  effect  on  the  fair  proportions  of  the  face. 

With  regard  to  the  usual  irregularities,  I  shall  broadly  and 
simply  divide  them  into  two  great  divisions — malposition  of  the 
teeth  in  fairly  developed  maxillse,  and  malposition  and  defective 
antagonism  of  teeth  consequent  on  irregularities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  maxillae. 

The  treatment  of  the  first  class  must  depend  on  the  period  at 
which  the  case  comes  under  our  notice  ;  early  attention  to  direct- 
ing the  incisors  into  proper  position  will  often  prevent  much  future 
trouble.  And  here  I  would  oppose  the  practice  of  removing  the 
contiguous  teeth,  but  would  rather  at  once  attempt  to  expand  the 
arch  to  give  room  for  the  permanent  teeth,  unless  the  considera- 
tions previously  mentioned  indicated  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  contraction.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  use  mechanical  means, 
I  prefer  to  make  the  plate  of  rubber,  vulcanised  on  a  tin  model  to 
ensure  sharpness  of  fit,  with  metal  biting  surfaces  struck  up  to  fit 
opposing  bite  when  they  are  required  to  be  worn  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  entirely  of  metal  when  the  case  is  more  complicated. 
When  the  correction  required  is  to  advance  any  of  the  teeth,  I 
give  the  preference,  if  only  one  or  a  few  are  affected,  to  the  use 
of  a  spring  formed  of  gold  wire  with  a  free  end.  But  when  the 
alteration  extends  to  many,  I  have  found  a  bar  fitted  to  the  plate 
and  extended  in  front,  to  which  elastic  rings  can  be  secured,  a 
very  convenient  form,  and  rapid  in  action.  When  isolated 
teeth,  require  to  be  retracted,  I  use  elastic  rings  attached  to  the 
plate,  with,  if  necessary,  springs  to  give  direction ;  but  where  the 
firont  teeth  generally  require  that  treatment,  I  have  found  a  loose 
bar  fitted  to  the  teeth,  and  secured  to  the  plate  by  elastic  rings, 
bring  them  into  position  very  easily,  afterwards  retaining  them  by 
a  fixed  bar.  A  common  defect  we  meet  with,  is  where  the  cuspids 
are  made  to  protrude  by  their  proper  space  being  filled  up  by  the 
bicuspids.  Usually,  if  the  first  permanent  molars  are  affected  by 
caries,  as  in  most  cases  they  are,  their  removal  will  remedy  the 
mischief.  But  in  these  cases,  I  usually  defer  their  removal  until 
the  second  molars  are  fairly  antagonised     Should  the  bicuspids 
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prove  obstinate,  and  resist  the  pressure  of  the  cuspids,  they  can 
then  be  retracted  by  elastic  bands  fastened  to  a  plate  carried  by 
the  second  molars.  But  should  the  teeth  be  all  healthy,  I  should 
remove  the  first  bicuspids  to  give  immediate  relief,  but  should 
then  prefer  to  treat  the  opposing  teeth  symmetrically,  unless  there 
should  be  a  special  indication  for  a  different  policy. 

The  other  class  of  cases  of  defective  development  of  the  max- 
illae, shown  principally  in  the  contracted  upper  maxilla,  I  have 
corrected  by  the  expanding  plate.  This  I  usually  make  with 
a  gold  spring.  The  very  fact  of  increasing  the  width,  often 
allows  the  pressure  of  the  lip  to  flatten  the  arch  in  front  If  not, 
it  is  easy,  after  having  obtained  the  space  by  the  expansion,  to 
draw  them  into  position  by  the  loose  bar,  as  before  mentioned, 
afterwards  retaining  them  by  a  fixed  bar. 

Another  defect  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  want  of  development 
in  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  causing  the  inferior  incisors  to  strike 
closely  against  the  superior  and  force  them  forward.  This  I  have 
corrected  by  a  plate  fitted  to  the  temporary  molars,  so  as  to  prevent 
antagonism  in  the  molars  of  the  permanent  set ;  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  superior  incisors  free  from  any  pressure  of  the  plate. 
As  the  permanent  molars  elongate,  if  the  superior  incisors  are  not 
retracted  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  lip^  I  use  the  band  as  in 
other  cases. 
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THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  TO  DENTAL  ANATOMY  AND 
SURGERY.  By  Henry  Sewill,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.D.S.,Eng.,  &c 
Second  edition,  1883  ;  J.  and  A-  Churchill,  pp.  222,  Foolscap 
8vo. 

The  fact  that  a  book  has  reached  a  second  edition  is  usually  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  justify  its  existence,  and  to  relieve  the  critic 
from  a  strict  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  comparing  this  edition 
with  the  first  we  find  that  every  chapter  bears  marks  of  careful  re- 
vision, whilst  that  on  Dental  Caries  has  been  rewritten  and  en- 
larged from  ten  to  twenty-three  pages.  The  size  of  the  book  has, 
however,  been  but  slightly  increased,  and  its  general  plan  and  scope 
are  unaltered.  Considering  its  size,  its  certainly  contains  a  large 
amount  of  information,  clearly  and  concisely  expressed,  and  though 
some  doubtful  points  are  somewhat  dogmatically  treated,  the 
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opinions  and  advice  given  are  generally  reliable.  If  we  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  book  for  the  dental  student  of 
the  present  day,  we  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  one  which  we 
should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  student,  and  one 
which,  we  believe,  many  medical  students  would  gladly  welcome  if 
it  were  brought  under  their  notice. 


UEBER  DAS  STUDIUM  DER  ZAHNHEILKUNDE  IN 
ENGLAND.  Von  'Dr.  'Alfred  Sternfeld.  Miinchen, 
1883. 

In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Sternfeld  gives  his  fellow  countrymen  a  full 
account  of  our  system  of  dental  education  and  examination,  with 
remarks  on  whatever  struck  him  as  novel  in  our  methods  of  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Sternfeld  evidently  made  good  use  of  his  time  during 
his  stay  in  this  country,  and  his  description  of  all  our  arrangements 
is  not  only  very  complete,  but  also  very  accurate.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  states  something  which  is  new  to  us,  as  for  instance 
when,  speaking  of  the  staff  of  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London,  he 
says,  "Since  there  are  tVo  methods  of  filling  teeth  with  gold  which 
are  quite  different  from  one  another,  and  the  upholder  of  the  one 
method  generally  runs  down  the  other,  it  was  found  necessary  to 

appoint  a  specif  teacher  for  each  method The  one 

bears  the  title  of  Demonstrator  of  Soft  Gold  Fillings,  and  the  other 
of  Demonstrator  of  Cohesive  Gold  Fillings "  (p.  6).  He  seems 
to  have  been  much  pleased  with  what  he  saw  in  England,  and  his 
report,  though  dealing  with  things  which  are  familiar  to. us,  is 
amusing  to  read.  Dental  surgery  would  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
very  satisfactory  position  in  Germany,  for  Dr.  Sternfeld  remarks 
that  not  only  have  we  in  England  special  Dental  Hospitals,  but 
that  "  even  the  general  hospitals  have  their  dental  departments, 
each  under  the  care  of  a  qualified  dental  practitioner,  owing  to 
which  dental  cases  get  much  better  attention  than  is  the  case  in 
Germany,"  where  apparently,  this  system  of  classification  is  un- 
known. 


BROMIDE    OF    ETHYL,    THE     MOST    PERFECT    ANJES- 
THETIC    FOR   SHORT,  PAINFUL  SURGICAL   OPERA. 
TIONS.    By  Julian  J.   Chisholm,   M.D.,   Professor  of  Eye 
and  Ear  Diseases  in  ihe  University  of  Maryland,  Ophthalmic, 
Surgeon 'to  the  University  Hospital,  &c 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  lately  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
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author,  and  stated  to  be  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Balth 
more  Academy  of  Medicine  in  December  last.  The  sabject  being 
of  special  interest  to  the  dental  practitioner,  and  the  &cts  which  the 
author  puts  forward  being  both  novel  and  apparently  wdl  vorilf 
of  general  notice,  we  have  felt  justified  in  making  xatber  cUCMve 
extracts  from  it 

"  Three  years  since,"  says  Dr.  Chisholm,  "  when  the  bromide  of 
ethyl  was  brought  prominently  forward  as  a  substitute  for  chloro- 
form by  Dr.  R.  J.  Levis  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Tiunbull,  both  of 
Philaddphia,  I,  with  other  surgeons,  experimented  with  the  new 
anaesthetic,  with  the  intent  of  comparing  its  reputed  advantage 
with  the  well-known  agents  [sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform.  I 
discarded  it  after  a  very  short  trial  on  account  of  its  apparent 
inefficiency,  and  because  of  the  very  evanescent  nature  of  the  sleep 
induced  by  it  I  found  great  difficulty  in  putting  my  patients  to 
sleep ;  and  when  at  last  narcotised,  they  would  suddenly  Tecoy& 
consciousness  at  the  most  awkward  periods  in  the  midst  of  efc 
operations,  to  my  serious  annoyance.  In  two  cases  especially,  in 
which  I  continued  the  inhalation  from  time  to  time  as  I  wouki 
have  done  with  chloroform,  until  upwards  of  an  ounce  oi  the 
bromide  of  ethyl  was  used ;  nausea  and  vomiting  followed,  which, 
in  its  severity  and  duration,  I  have  rarely  seen  exceeded  in  the 
most  sensitive  of  my  chloroform  patients.  For  twenty-four  hours 
the  sickness  of  stomach  continued.  The  hospital  wsurd  in  which 
the  patients  were  lying  had  its  atmosphere  redolent  with  the 
garlicky  odour  of  phosphorus,  and  the  breath  of  these  .patients 
was  offensive  from  the  same  smell  on  the  day  after  the  inhalatioa 
For  some  months  after  this  very  unsatisfactory  brief  experience  ray 
bromide  of  ethyl  bottle  remained  corked.  About  this  time  great 
publicity  was  given  to  a  death  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims 
from  ethyl  administration,  in  which  several  ounces  had  been  used, 
and  the  narcosis  kept  up  for  a  long  period.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  ethyl  had  been  inhaled  for  anaesthetic  purposes  in  New 
York  City.  This  first  fatal  case  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
a  death  under  the  use  of  ethyl  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Levis,  of 
Philadelphia.  These  two  fatal  cases  put  a  very  sudden  stop  to  the 
use  of  bromide  of  ethyl  in  the  United  States. 

"  Confiding  in  the  statements  of  Drs.  Levis  and  Tumbull,  both 
of  them  surgeons  of  large  experience,  that  the  bromide  of  ethyl  had 
good  properties,  I  was  still  disposed  to  believe  that  the  new  and 
comparatively  imknown  anaesthetic  possessed  attributes  which  we 
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had  not  succeeded  in  developing.  I  therefore  again  commenced 
experimenting  cautiously  with  this  new  r^edy.  By  degrees,  as  I 
became  better  acquainted  with  it,  it  secured  my  confidence.  For 
the  pist  year  I  have  used  it  on  an  average  at  least  once  every  day, 
often  administering  it  four,  five,  or  six  times,  during  the  day's  work 
in  private  practice  and  at  the  hospitals.  Familiarity  with  its 
peculiarities  and  effects,  and  the  discovery  of  the  proper  method 
of  administering  it,  has  taught  me  to  value  its  advantages  more 
and  more  highly,  till  now  I  consider  it  par  excellence  theancBsthetic 
to  be  used  for  any  painful  surgical  operation  which  can  be  quickly 
performed.  Having  found  out  how  to  use  it,  and  what  to  expect 
from  its  administration,  I  can  obtain  the  most  brilliant  results  from 
it,  and  have  become  quite  enthusiastic  in  its  praises. 

"In  every  patient,  using  the  needful  precaution,  I  have  produced 
complete  narcosis  in  less  than  one  minute,  often  in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds — a  deep  sleep,  which,  however,  will  not  last  more 
than  one  or  two  minutes.  From  this  speedily  induced  narcosis 
recovery  is  rapid  and  complete,  with  neither  nausea  nor  heaviness, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  five  minutes  after  the  inhalation  the  patient  is 
as  much  himself  as  if  no  anaesthetic  had  been  used.  Experience 
has  taught  me  that  these  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  bromide  of 
ethyl  when  administered  for  anaesthetic  purposes,  and  that  as  such 
they  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  smrgery." 

The  writer  next  records  three  cases,  all  of  them  ophthalmic 
(^)erations,  in  proof  of  the  foregoing  assertion,  and  says  '^  I  might 
go  on  enumerating  case  after  case,  until  my  entire  experience  with 
the  wonderful  efficacy  of  ethyl,  in  all  cases  of  what  I  now  call 
primary  anaesthesia,  was  gone  through  with,  covering  at  this  time 
o?er  400  inhalations.  These  three  cases,  however,  will  suffice  to 
show  how  thoroughly  the  brain  recovers  its  perfect  functions  after 
the  deep  but  very  transient  impression  brought  about  through  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  this  potent  agent  Persons  who,  only 
three  minutes  before,  had  been  in  such  deep  sleep  that  they  were 
insensible  to  pain,  now  walking  out  of  the  operating  room  with  a 
firm  tread  and  with  a  clear  brain. 

"On  account  of  its  activity,  efficiency,  and  the  evanescent  nature 
of  its  narcotic  effects,  the  bromide  of  ethyl  has  become  my  favorite 
anaesthetic  for  all  surgical  cases,  in  which,  by  quick  manipulation, 
I  can  perfect  a  painful  operation  in  a  short  period. 

"  Experience,  by  daily  administration,  has  taught  me  this  very 
valuable  lession,  viz.,  that  the  Bromide  of  Ethyl  is  not  an  anaes- 
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thetic  which  can  be  advantageously  repeated,  or  its  inhalation  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  one  of  the  serious  mis- 
takes which  we  made  in  our  early  experiments  and  which  induced 
me,  through  ignorance,  to  discard  the  new  agent  as  unreliable. 

"  Its  wonderful  action  is  obtained  during  the  first  minute  of  its  in- 
halation and  what  I  have  called  its  primary  ancesthesia. 

"  In  cases,  in  which  from  some  interference  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  manual  of  operative  procedure  this  primary  anaesthesia  wears 
off,  and  a  second,  and  even  more  numerous  administrations  have 
to  be  made  to  keep  up  the  anaesthetic  state  until  the  operation 
can  be  completed,  although  the  narcosis  can  at  all  times  be  repro- 
duced, nausea  is  very  apt  to  follow.  By  this  frequent  repetition 
of  tne  inhalation,  a  mental  depression  is  established,  as  from  the 
continued  use  of  chloroform  or  ether,  which  may  last  many  hours. 
But  fortunately  there  are  many  surgical  operations  of  a  very 
painful  nature  which  can  be  perfected  within  the  short  period  of  a 
primary  ethyl  narcosis. 

**  To  use  the  bromide  of  ethyl  efficiently,  one  must  have  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  also  in  the  safety  of  the  agent  which  he  is 
administering. 

"  For  long  operations,  or  such  as  I  desire  to  complete  slowly,  I 
prefer  to  administer  chloroform,  an  anaesthetic  with  which  I  have 
had  a  long,  extensive  and  uninterruptedly  satisfactory  experience. 
Of  over  12^000  patients^  upon  whom  I  have  operated  under  the  nar- 
cotic effects  of  chloroform^  I  have  not  lost  one.  These  patients  cover 
organic  disorders  of  heart,  lungs,  kidney  or  visceral  disease,  in 
persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  child  only  a  few  days  old  to  my 
oldest  chloroform  administration,  a  very  old  man  of  ninety-six. 
Some  were  strong  while  others  were  very  feeble.  I  never  refuse 
the  comforts  of  an  anaesthetic  to  any  person  upon  whom  I  have  to 
operate.  Chloroform  has  always  served  me  so  faithfully  that  I 
have  never  had  any  good  reason  for  transferring  my  allegiance  to 
sulphuric  ether.  I  now  and  then  use  ether  but  only  at  long 
intervals.  Should  a  patient  express  any  positive  objection  to 
chloroform,  and  desire  that  ether  be  administered  in  his  case,! 
I  always  carry  out  his  wishes.  When  the  selection  of  Uie  awes* 
thetic  is  left  to  me,  and  it  usually  is,  my  preference  is  decidedly  for 
chloroform." 

Dr.  Chisholm  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  precautions  he 
takes  in  the  administration  of  chloroform  ;  he  always  first  give* 
the  patient  a  dose  of  whisky,  and  he  insists  strongly  on  the  nece^ 
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sity  of  the  recumbent  position.  He  then  describes  as  follows  the 
proper  method  of  giving  the  bromide  : — "  Preparatory  to  the  in- 
halation of  the  bromide  of  ethyl,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
give  whisky.  The  only  precaution  I  take  is  to  loose  the  neck 
clothing,  and  have  the  patient  lie  down  with  the  head  only  slightly 
elevated. 

"  My  experiments  have  taught  me  that  the  mode  of  administering 
the  ethyl  should  differ  totally  from  that  used  in  giving  chloroform. 

"  Instead  of  a  chloroform  vapor  freely  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air,  a  saturated  ethyl  vapor  must  be  inhaled  to  the  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  air,  in  order  to  obtain  speedily  and  effectually  narcosis. 

"  In  my  early  experiments  with  this  new  agent  I  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered this  fundamental  principle,  and  hence  did  not  obtain  good 
results.  I  voted  bromide  of  ethyl  a  failure,  because  in  common 
with  other  experimenters,  I  was  too  timid,  or  rather  I  should  say 
too  ignorant  of  its  peculiarities,  to  push  the  ethyl  vapor  in  the  con- 
centrated form  which  I  have  since  found  necessary  to  obtain  good 
results.  By  my  present  method  of  administering  it,  I  can  obtain 
perfect  ethylization  in  patients  in  from  twenty  to  sixty  seconds,  and 
have  no  after  consequences  of  nausea  or  dullness  of  feeling. 

"  The  best  inhaler  for  the  giving  of  the  bromide  of  ethyl  is  a 
thick  towel  folded  into  the  form  of  a  small  cone  with  closed  apex. 
Between  one  of  the  folds  of  the  towel  I  place  a  sheet  of  paper 
which  makes  the  cone  nearly  air  tight  The  base  of  the  cone  must 
be  wide  enough  to  enclose  both  mouth  and  nose.  The  soft 
material  of  which  the  inhaler  is  made  enables  the  rim  to  be  kept 
finnly  in  contact  with  the  face,  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  entering. 
I  always  instruct  the  patient  how  to  make  long  inspirations,  and 
inform  him  that  he  must  do  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
will  feel  somewhat  stifled.  I  also  try  to  give  him  confidence,  by 
assuring  him  that  a  very  few  inspirations  will  put  him  to  sleep. 
Usually  1  make  him  go  through  the  process  of  strong  respiratory 
movements  in  advance,  so  that  he  will  know  exactly  how  to  pro- 
ceed. Into  this  towel  cone  I  pour  about  one  drachm  of  the 
bromide  of  ethyl  and  immediately  invert  the  inhaler  over  the 
nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient,  holding  its  edge  down  firmly  over 
the  face.  There  is  no  fear  of  creating  asphyxia,  as  all  air  cannot 
be  excluded,  and  the  height  of  the  cone  makes  a  considerable  air 
chamber  into  which  the  patient  breathes. 

"  Children  usually  struggle  to  escape  from  the  apparatus.      The 
cofUy  however^  must  not  be  removed  from  the  face  for  an  instant 
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until  amsstkesia  is  produced.  At  first  some  patients  will  resillthe 
breathing  of  the  vapor,  but  there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  nottllch 
their  breath  in  time.  Should  children  cry,  it  only  insures  inipira- 
tory  efforts,  which  the  more  surely  and  quickly  will  bring  ibbtit 
the  introduction  of  the  vapour  into  the  lungs.  As  a  rule,  a  d(ktta 
full  inspirations  are  all  that  are  needed  to  produce  deep  naiooiis. 
I  recognize  this  desirable  condition  by  a  stoppage  of  all  strug^faig. 
I  have  had  deep  sleep  brought  on  by  the  sixth  inspiratiouj  iriien 
complete  relaxation  ensues,  with  quiet  breathing,  and  an  absence 
of  reflex  irritation  should  the  conjunctiva  be  touched.  The  pfttient 
retains  the  usual  healthy  colour  of  lips  and  cheeks  as  if  in  ordi- 
nary sleep,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  stronger  tt  the 
narcosis  becomes  profound.  Thirty  seconds,  as  a  rule,  is  sufficient 
Xo  bring  about  this  desirable  condition,  and  have  the  patient  ready 
for  operation. 

"  I  have  not  found  this  anaesthetic  sleep  last  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes,  often  not  so  long. 

^  Usually  the  patients  awake  suddenly  and  as  completely  as 
they  would  do  from  ordinary  sleep.  They  are  able  to  get  down 
from  the  operating  table  without  assistance,  and  walk  off  without 
staggering,  and  with  brain  clear  to  answer  correctly  any  question : 
in  fact,  quite  themselves. 

''  It  took  me  some  time  to  acquire  such  confidence  in  the  safety 
of  the  remedy,  as  to  apply  it  in  the  concentrated  form  needful  to 
obtain  its  fullest  benefits.  To  the  iminitiated  it  looks  like  cnid 
work  to  keep  the  cone  of  a  saturated  ethylized  vapour  over  the 
face  of  a  struggling  patient.  /  am  convinced^  however^  that  in  no 
other  way  can  quick^  complete  and  safe  ancesthesia  be  obtained  hj 
it.  Fortunately  the  struggling  is  very  soon  over,  and  quiet  sleep 
speedily  ensues.  This,  if  it  cannot  be  overcome,  will  ever  be  a 
serious  objection  to  the  employment  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  by  commencing  the  anaesthesia  with  nitrous 
oxide  it  might  be,  as  in  the  case  of  ether. 

"  My  experience  with  the  bromide  of  ethyl  will  now  exceed  400 
cases,  of  which  upwards  of  300  are  within  the  past  year.  I  am 
beginning  to  be  familiar  with  its  administration  and  its  effects.  / 
now  know  what  is  to  be  obtained  by  it^  and  what  not  to  expect  from 
it.  I  give  it  without  hesitation,  in  any  case,  to  avoid  painfal 
manipulation.  I  have  used  it  as  often  as  six  times  a  day,  and  I 
administer  it,  on  an  average,  certainly  once  every  day.  In  the 
last  week  I  have  given  it  fifteen  times.     For  office  use  I  find  it 
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invaluable^  on  account  of  its  promptness,  efficiency,  evanescent 
nature  of  the  anaesthesia  induced,  the  absence  of  nausea,  and  the 
perfect  comfort  with  which  patients  operated  upon  can  leave  my 
(^ce  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  ethylization.  Its  use  in  my 
every-day  experience  does  not  interfere  with  the  routine  of  office 
practice,  nor  occupy  more  time  than  I  give  to  an  ordinary  office 
consultation,  a  very  important  desideratum  to  those  who  have 
restless  patients  awaiting  their  turn  in  the  reception  room. 

"Those  who  will  use  it  by  a  single  inhalation,  to  produce  a 
y^ort,  deep  sleep,  and  not  resort  to  a  mal-administration  of  this 
very  valuable,  powerful  agent  for  a  continued  anaesthesia,  which  it 
is  incapable  of  sustaining  in  safety  and  in  comfort,  will  become  as 
enthusiastic  as  I  am  over  its  brilliant  results." 

The  writer  certainly  speaks  in  a  very  sanguine  manner  in  respect 
of  the  merits  of  this  anaesthetic,  and  if  his  conclusions  be  correct 
it  would  appear  the  very  desideratum  for  the  dental  surgeon  ;  but 
400  cases  is  too  small  a  number  upon  which  to  form  any  calcula- 
tion as  to  its  safety,  and  we  can  at  present  only  ask  that  it  may 
have  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of  our  most  experienced  anaesthetists. 

^*0  Since  the  above  was  written  the  bromide  of  ethyl  has  been  tried 
at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  by  Mr.  Mills.  As  we  anticipated,  it 
answers  admirably  for  dental  cases  and  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
employed  in  combination  with  nitrous  oxide.  But  we  cannot  too 
strongly  insist  on  its  being  only  experimented  on  by  the  most 
experienced  anaesthetists  until  some  guarantee  of  its  safety  or 
relative  safety  is  afforded. — Ed. 
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Eastern  Counties  Dental  Association. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  IPSWICH. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Dental 
Association — which  comprises  the  following  counties,  viz.,  Norfolk, 
SuflTolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Huntingdon, 
Bedford,  and  Hertford, — ^was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Ipswich, 
on  Wednesday, the  nth  inst.  There  were  present :  Mr.  R.  White, 
Norwich  (president) ;  Mr.  J.  Fenn  Cole,  Ipswich  (president  elect); 
Mr.  J.  S.  Turner  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  London ;  Mr.  N.  Tracy,  Mr. 
Fraser,  and  Mr.  C.  Tindal,  Ipswich  ;  Mr.  A.  Jones,  Mr.  A.  Rogers, 
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and  Mr.  Cunningham,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Littleboy,  Mr.  Harcourty 
Mr.  W.  White,  and  Mr.  Bridgman,  Norwich  j  Mr.  Frank  Hall, 
Hertford ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Tracy,  Bury  St  Edmund's ;  Mr.  Marsh, 
Colchester ;  Mr.  Dearie,  Diss ;  and  Mr.  W.  Stringfield  (hoa  sec- 
retary). Amongst  the  visitors  were  Dr.  Chevallier,  Dr.  Benham, 
Mr.  G.  T.  EUerston,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hay. 

The  President  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  seeing  such 
a  large  and  influential  attendance.  The  first  business  on  the  agenda 
paper  was  to  consider  a  proposed  alteration  of  the  bye-laws  which 
would  admit  of  the  affiliation  of  the  Association  with  the  British 
Dental  Association,  as  its  Eastern  Counties  Branch.  The  matter 
had  been  under  discussion  by  the  Council,  who  had  unanimously 
resolved  to  recommend  the  alteration. 

A  discussion  arose  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  proposed 
alteration  of  Bye-law,  No.  i,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  society  all  those  assuming  any  title  or  degree  that 
could  not  be  placed  on  the  Dental  Register. 

Mr.  Cunningham  moved  that  the  words  referred  be  omitted. 
There  were  many  gentlemen  who  had  legitimately  obtained 
degrees  in  certain  American  colleges,  and  to  call  upon  these 
gendemen  to  relinquish  the  title  they  had  very  justly  assumed  in 
order  to  become  members  of  this  Branch  would  be  most  unfair, 
they  would  be  adopting  a  qualification  and  a  definition  different 
from  that  adopted  by  the  parent  society  and  other  of  the 
branches.  The  rule  as  it  stood  without  this  qualification  was  a 
sufficient  safeguard,  and  would  meet  such  cases  as  the  Associa- 
tion wished  to  exclude. 

Mr.  N.  Tracey  supported  the  recommendation  of  the  Council ; 
the  assumption  of  a  degree  which  was  not  legitimate  was  a  very 
bad  kind  of  advertising,  worse  than  an  honest  advertisement 
which  went  before  the  world  for  what  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Turner  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
an  illegitimate  degree.  It  would  be  remembered  that  not  a  very 
long  time  back  there  was  no  qualification  in  this  country — any- 
body could  become  a  dentist.  A  certain  number  of  gentlemen, 
anxious  to  do  what  best  they  could,  took  the  trouble  to  go  over  to 
America  to  obtain  that  qualification  which  was  denied  them  in 
their  own  country,  these  men  legitimately  studied  in  America,  and 
went  through  the  curriculum  that  was  thought  necessary  in  those 
times.  Whilst  they  honestly  obtained  and  were  fairly  entitled  to 
use  those  degrees,  subsequent  legislation  made  it  impossible  for 
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them  to  place  those  diplomas  on  the  Dental  Register.  To  exclude 
those  gentlemen  from  this  Branch  because  of  the  assumption 
of  d^ees  to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled  was  carrying  the 
Aing  further  than  the  legislature  had  done. 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  eventually  Mr. 
W.  Strikgfield,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  proposed  that  the  first  rule 
should  be  expunged  altogether  and  that  the  second  bye-law  should 
be  altered  to  read  as  follows  : — "  Any  registered  practitioner,  being 
a  member  of  the  British  Dental  Association  not  disqualified  by 
aiy  bye-law,  who  shall  be  recommended  as  eligible  by  any  three 
members  of  the  Branch  (one  being  from  personal  knowledge)  may 
be  elected  a  member  by  the  Council.  The  election  to  be  by 
ballot ;  three  black  balls  to  exclude." — This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  White,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Several  other  alterations  in  the  bye-laws  of  a  minor  character 
were  approved. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Cambridge, 
and  that  the  time  of  meeting  be  left  to  the  Council. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Rogers,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  String- 
HKLD,  Mr.  Arthur  Jones,  L.D.S.I.,  of  Cambridge,  was  nominated 
Preadent  elect  for  1884. 

The  President  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  their 
excellent  Secretary  had  found  it  impossible  to  continue  his  services 
in  the  future.     His  resignation  was  received  Avith  great  regret,  but 
he  was  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  Cunningham  had  been  in 
duced  to  accept  the  office. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Hall,  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Tracey, 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  unanimously  elected  hon.  secretary. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Stringfield,  of  Lowestoft)  then  read 
Ks  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year.  From  the  success 
of  their  first  general  meeting  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  on  this 
occasion  to  report  a  large  accession  of  members,  but  in  this  they 
had  been  disappointed,  only  four  members  having  been  elected 
during  the  year,  making  their  present  number  28 ;  this  apparently 
dight  increase  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive. 

The  Council  had  met  several  times  during  the  year,  the  principal 
matter  engaging  their  attention  having  been  the  proposed  affiliation 
with  the  British  Dental  Association  as  its  Eastern  Counties  Branch. 
This  question  having  been  fully  discussed,  it  had  been  decided  to 
lecommend  that  the  affiliation  should  be  efiected,  and  that  the 
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necessary  alterations  in  the  bye-laws  should  be  made:  He  hoped 
the  members  would  approve  of  this  decision,  and  that  the  affilia- 
tion would  prove  beneficial  to  the  profession. 

The  Council  was  also  unanimously  of  opinion,  and  had  ex- 
pressed this  in  the  recommendation,  that  in  future  all  applicadoos 
for  membership  of  the  British  Dental  Association  which  might  be 
received,  from  a  district  in  which  a  Branch  existed,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  council  of  that  Branch  before  action  was  taken  upon 
the  proposal. 

In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  expressed  his  thanks  to  each 
member  of  the  Association  for  the  courtesy  shown  towards  him  on 
every  occasion  during  the  time  he  had  held  office. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cunningham, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Stringfield  for  his  past 
services. 

Mr.  Stringfield  suitably  acknowledged  the  vote,  and  thanked 
the  members  for  the  kindness  which  he  had  always  received  at 
their  hands. 

The  retiring  President  (Mr.  Richard  White,  of  Norwich)  then 
delivered  his  valedictory  address.  After  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  services  of  the  Council,  and  expressing  the  obligations  he  was 
under  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  he  proceeded  to  review  briefly 
the  principal  events  of  the  past  year. 

He  looked  back  with  very  great  pleasure  to  their  first  meeting 
at  Norwich  last  year,  when  many  of  the  members  met  each  other 
for  the  first  time,  and  professional  friendships  were  begun  which 
might  never  have  been  formed  but  for  that  auspicious  event  From 
what  had  since  transpired,  he  was  persuaded  that  educated  dentists 
only  required  to  know  each  other  better  to  create  mutual  feelings 
of  interest  in  the  advancement  of  their  professional  status,  and  that 
then,  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  strict  professional  conduct  they 
would  fairly  bear  comparison  with  the  members  of  the  legal  or 
medical  professions.  The  desire  to  combine  for  objects  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  dental  science  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
gaining  ground  amongst  those  who  took  an  elevated  view  of  dental 
politics,  and  he  trusted  that  gradually  a  larger  number  of  practi- 
tioners would  qualify  themselves  for  membership  of  these  associa- 
tions by  giving  up  practices  which  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  rules  of  professional  conduct. 

And  here  he  felt  obliged  to  allude  to  a  subject  which  would 
greatly  tend  to  strengthen  ^professional  status,  and  which  would 
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operate  powerfully  in  placing  the  members  of  the  profession  high 
in  the  estimation  of  their  patients,  and  that  was  speaking  well  of 
their  professional  brethren  to  patients.  If  a  dentist  could  not 
conscientiously  say  anything  in  favour  of  a  fellow  practitioner,  he 
should  at  least  say  nothing  against  him.  No  one  could  expect  to 
pass  through  life  without  making  mistakes.  The  most  accom- 
plished physicians  and  the  most  skilful  sui^eons  could  not  escape, 
in  the  course  of  their  careers,  making  many  blunders,  and  most 
assuredly  the  dentist  whose  practice  extended  over  a  course  of 
years  would  have  many  to  answer  for.  Therefore,  when  a  dis- 
satisfied patient  came  to  them  complaining  of  a  brother  practi- 
tioner, they  should  always  endeavour  to  place  him  in  as  favourable 
a  position  as  possible,  without  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of 
trathfulness.  They  would  thus  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  done  all  they  could  to  help  a  brother  practitioner  out  of  a 
difficulty,  but  would  find  that  the  patient  even,  on  thinking  quietly 
over  the  circumstances,  would  esteem  them  more  highly. 

Professional  intercourse  with  our  medical  brethren  ought  to  be 
sedulously  cultivated,  but  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
adhering  to  those  rules  of  conduct  which  were  found  to  prevail 
amongst  educated  men  who  take  an  interest  in  their  calling  and 
desire  to  place  it  in  an  elevated  position.  During  the  past  year 
the  subject  of  the  "Limitations  of  Dental  Surgery"  had  been 
occupying  the  attention  of  certain  members  of  the  profession.  The 
subject  was  first  brought  before  the  Odontological  Society  by  Mr. 
Gaddes,  who,  having  performed  a  somewhat  severe  operation  for 
the  removal  of  a  sarcomatous  tumour,  wished  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  Society  with  reference  to  the  operations  which  members  of 
the  profession  who  possessed  the  license  in  dental  surgery  might 
perform  in  the  mouth.  He  (Mr.  White)  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  dental  surgeon  had  better  leave  these 
cases  of  oral  surgery  to  the  general  surgeon,  and  confine  himself 
(even  though  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons)  to  dental  siygeiy,  />.,  simply  the  treatment  of  the  dental 
tissues.  He  thought  most  would  concur  with  this  view;  for 
even  supposing  that  the  dentist  had  the  full  qualification  of  a 
surgeon,  he  had  quite  enough  to  attend  to  in  his  special  department, 
without  in  the  least  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  the  general 
surgeon.  It  was  much  better  that  a  reciprocal  feeling  should  exist 
which  would  cause  the  surgeon  to  send  to  the  dentist  for  his 
advice  and  attention  those  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
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teeth  was  supposed  to  influence  the  disease  under  treatment,  and 
that  the  dentist  should  refer  the  various  cases  that  came  before  him 
requiring  medical  treatment  to  the  general  medical  attendant  for 
bis  assistance.  Thus  a  proper  feeling  would  spring  up  in  course 
of  time  between  the  practitioners  of  medicine  and  of  dental  sur- 
gery, which  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public. 

Coming  now  to  matters  more  immediately  affecting  themselves, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  number  of  those  who  had  rallied 
round  the  Association  was  not  as  great  as  he  had  anticipated,  but 
he  trusted  that,  as  time  passed  on,  those  who  now  kept  aloof  would 
see  the  advantages  wh^ch  would  accrue  to  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  the  general  body  of  dentists  in  the  district,  in  assembling  occa- 
sionally at  these  interesting  gatherings,  thus  consolidating  the  body 
of  practitioners  who  were  striving  to  elevate  their  profession  and 
defending  their  position  from  the  attacks  of  the  charlatans  who 
surrounded  them.  He  felt  convinced  that  such  local  associations 
would  do  much  to  forward  the  desiderata  they  all  had  at  heart,  and 
as  a  branch,  having  the  support  of  a  head  to  guide  and  a  body  to 
rally  round,  they  would  obtain,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  power 
and  influence  they  could  not  attain  as  an  independent  body; 
whilst  they  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  required  locally  with 
equal,  if  not  greater  advantage. 

He  believed  that  good  effects  arising  from  this  movement  in  the  . 
Eastern  Counties  were  already  to  be  seen.   Advertising — that  bane 
of  the  profession — had  already  decreased,  and  he  trusted  they 
might  yet  add  to  their  members  many  who  had  determined  to  dis- 
continue the  practice. 

The  question  of  affiliation  with  the  British  Dental  Association 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  since  the  last  General 
Meeting,  and  the  bye-laws  having  now  being  amended  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  Associatiort,  he  trusted  there  would  be  no 
further  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  arrangement,  so  that  at  their 
next  meeting  they  would  assemble  as  the  Eastern  Counties  Branch 
of  the  British  Dental  Associaton. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  at  Liverpool,  on 
the  25th  and  26th  August  last  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  it  could  have  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  good  results  which  must  arise  from  it  to  the  profession 
generally ;  whether  they  considered  the  great  treat  afforded  to 
members  by  the  "  clinics,"  by  which  they  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
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nessing  demonstrations  by  some  of  the  most  accomplished  opera- 
tors in  this  country, — affording  an  amount  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion which  would  not  readily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  crowded 
round  the  operating  chairs,  young  an  old  alike,— or  the  papers  read^ 
which  were  of  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  character.  The 
pleasure,  also,  of  meeting  for  the  ifirst  time  those  who  had  been 
known  for  many  years  by  repute  only  added  greatly  to  the  gratifi- 
cation produced  by  this  most  successful  gathering  of  dental  practi- 
tioners from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

There  was  a  subject  then  under  the  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Dental  Association  to  which  he  felt  bound  ta 
allude,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  Benevolent  Fund  in  connection 
with  the  Association.  There  seemed  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  should  be  confined  to 
members  of  the  Association,  or  whether  any  dentist,  whether  a 
member  or  not,  requiring  assistance,  should  obtain  its  aid.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  accordance  with  the  original  scheme  of  the  Associa- 
tion, a  Benevolent  Fund  was  to  be  established,  but  surely  its  re- 
sources should  be  devoted,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  assistance 
of  deserving  members  only,  unless  it  became  so  large  that  out- 
siders might  also  be  allowed  to  participate  in  its  advantages. 
The  promoters  of  the  scheme  certainly  deserved  the  highest  praise 
for  their  philanthropic  views  and  intentions.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  receive  the  support  which  it  required,  and  would 
eventually  come  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Association. 

During  the  past  year  death  had  deprived  them  of  one  intimately 
connected  with  dental  practice,  though  not  a  dentist.  He  alluded 
to  the  late  Mr.  Clover,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  introduction 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  as  an  anaesthetic,  in  this  country,  and  who  had 
greatly  promoted  its  employment.  Mr.  Clover,  as  most  of  those 
present  were  aware,  was  a  Norkfolk  man,  having  been  bom  at 
Aylsham,  and  having  commenced  his  medical  career  with  the  late 
Mr.  C.  M.  Gibson,  of  Norwich.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  great 
mechanical  ingenuity,  which  he  applied  to  medical  and  surgical 
practice.  Of  high  principles  of  honour,  beloved  by  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  always  ready  to  do  a  kindness,  his 
death  had  caused  a  gap  which  would  not  readily  be  filled. 
.  America  had  also  experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  premature 
death  of  the  greatest  dental  operator  of  the  day.  Dr.  Marshall 
Webb,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  who  though  scarcely 
forty  years  of  age,  had  by  his  thoroughness  in  everything  he 
attempted,  early  reached  a  position  attained  to  by  few. 
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It  only  remained  for  him,  in  conclusion,  to  ask  pardon  for  anj 
failings  he  might  have  committed  in  matters  of  judgment,  and  to 
assure  his  hearers  that,  however  inefBcently  he  had  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office,'  he  had  endeavoured  to  fulfil  them  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  having  in  view  the  advancement  of  a  profes»on  in 
which  he  had  so  long  laboured,  under  disadvantages  happily  un- 
known to  the  rising  generation,  and  the  fostering  of  professional 
friendship,  which  would  tend  to  sweeten  life  and  smooth  the 
rugged  path  which  the  young  practitioner  had  to  traverse  ere  he 
reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

The  President  then  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Fenn  Cole,  the  president  for  the  year  1883-4. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Parkinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Har- 
court,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  presi- 
dent. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hall,  it 
was  resolved  '^  That  this  Association  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  and  for  the  efficiency  of  medical  charitable 
institutions,  it  is  expedient  that  a  qualified  dental  surgeon  should 
be  attached  to  the  medical  staff  of  all  general  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, and  that]  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  such 
institutions  within  the  district" 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  lower  room,  where  they 
were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  newly-elected  President, 
Mr.  J.  Fenn  Cole. 

The  Members  re-assen;ibled  for  business  at  3  p.m.,  when  Mr. 
J.  Fenn  Cole  took  the  chair  as  President,  and  proceeded  to 
deliver  his  inaugural  address. 

After  thanking  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him 
in  selecting  him  to  occupy  that  position,  and  referring  in  compli- 
mentary terms  to  the  courteous  and  able  manner  in  which  his 
predecessor  had  carried  out  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  went  on  to 
congratulate  the  members  upon  the  result  of  the  past  year's  work. 
If  they  had  attained  to  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  promoting 
social  intercourse,  this  of  itself  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  profession.  By  such  inter- 
course and  co-operation  they  not  only  secured  friendship  with 
those  who  were  known  before  only  by  repute,  but  also  provided  a 
channel  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  connection  with  their 
art     He  was  sorry  to  find  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
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firidsii  Dental  Association  had  done  its  work,  and  that  there  was 
wfiirtiierneedfor  it  A  great  work  had  unquestionably  been 
accomplished,  but  there  was  still  much  more  to  do.  Events  would 
probably  arise  in  the  future  in  which  its  aid  would  be  required  and 
would  have  to  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  profession. 

Registration  would  in  course  of  time  have  its  due  effect,  but 
some  means  were  required  in  the  meantime  by  which  aii  classes 
of  dentists  could,  if  they  desire  it,  come  in  contact  with  elevating 
influences.  The  Legislature  had  done  its  part,  and  it  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  profession  to  act  for  itself.  Some  of  them  at  the  time 
regretted  the  passing  of  the  Dental  Act,  but  as  it  appeared  the  only 
way  to  meet  the  difficulty — and  he  thought  subsequent  events  had 
proved  that  this  was  the  case — it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  face  matters 
as  they  now  stand,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  unity 
in  the  profession.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  aid  that  unity 
better  than  the  formation  of  Dental  Associations,  or  kindred 
societies.  By  becoming  members  of  such  bodies,  and  abiding  by 
their  bye-laws,  those  whot  had  disgraced  their  calling  might  be 
induced  by  example  to  become  respectable  practitioners. 

But  he  looked  to  the  British  Dental  Association  to  accomplish 
more  than  this.  By  periodical  assembly  for  the  discussion  of 
scientific  and  practical  subjects,  members  would  advance  in  know- 
ledge and  gain  professional  respect,  and  would  thus  benefit  them- 
selves and  those  who  came  under  their  treatment  It  might  also 
be  necessary  for  dental  practitioners  to  defend  themselves  against 
a  legislative  enactment  which  might  deprive  them  of  a  title  they 
had  a  right  to  assume,  as  set  forth  by  the  terms  of  their  diplomas. 
Combination  was,  then,  a  useful  weapon  of  defence. 

The  Medical  Council  having  taken  the  dental  profession  under 
its  care,  no  licentiate  would,  he  thought,  wish  to  see  dental  affairs 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  distinct  board.  It,  therefore, 
behoved  them,  by  the  elevation  of  their  professional  status,  ta 
render  themselves  worthy  of  this  recognition  as  an  important 
branch  of  surgery.  It  had  been  acknowledged  that  dentistry  had 
of  late  years  made  more  progress  than  almost  any  other  science, 
and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress,  in  August,  1881,  must  have  felt  justly 
proud  of  the  position  the  dental  profession  took  at  that  meeting. 
The  papers  read  by  some  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion on  subjects  connected  with  the  dehtal  art,  treated  with  the 
utmost  skill,  could  not  have  failed  deeply  to  impress  all  hearers 
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with  the  fact  that  their  calling  was  assuming  a  high  position 
Their  relation  to  Medicine  was  an  important  one ;  it  was  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  dental  practitioner  was  able  to  render  valuable 
assistance  to  his  medical  colleague  in  many  cases.  Indeed  the 
study  of  the  human  body  and  its  diseases  now  comprehended  so 
much  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  gain  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  any  particular  section  unless  he  made  it  a 
specialty. 

Much  had  been  written  of  late  about  the  "limitations"  of  their 
special  branch ;  he  would  not  attempt  to  define  these  limits,  but 
he  thought  that  the  nature  of  the  qualification  possessed  should  in 
a  measure  guide  practitioners  as  to  the  class  of  cases  they  should 
take.     The  dental  surgeon  had  no  wish  to  infringe  on  general 
surgery,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  only  supposed  to  extract 
and  fill  teeth,  why  should  he  be  obliged  to  incur  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  going  through  an  extended  course  of  study.     The  dental 
curriculum  was  certainly  not  a  slight  undertaking.    Still  the  dental 
practitioner  could  not  be  too  well  qualified,  and  it  was  a  question 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  student  whether  it  would  not 
be  to  his  advantage  to  arm  himself  by  taking  the  M.R.C.S.  as  well 
as  the  L.D.S.     By  having  the  double  qualification  he  at  once 
places  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  jealousy  and  gains  complete 
independence  of  action.     Too  much  importance,  however,  should 
not  be  attached  to  the  taking  of  high  degrees.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  no  man's  education  was  ever  complete,  be  his  occupa- 
what  it  may,  and  the  dental  surgeon,  if  he   would  keep  pace  with 
the  times  and  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  profession,  must 
always  be  prepared, to  adopt  new  appliances  and  new  methods  of 
treatment.     Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes,  in  a  very  able  paper,  read  at  the 
Annual  General   Meeting  of  the  Association,  at  Liverpool,  had 
complained  that  the  dental  literatiure  of  the  present  day  lacked 
true  scientific  spirit.     He  (the  President)  feared  it  was  too  true 
that  methods  of  practice  were  often  taken  for  granted,  and  carried 
out  as  routine  without  any  deliberate  study  or  experiment,  men 
working  on  in  the  same  groove  without  taking  the  trouble  to  test 
its  truthfiilness. 

In  conclusion  he  would  also  point  out  that  it  was  possible  to 
acquire  a  large  amount  of  professional  knowledge  and  many  titles, 
but  unless  there  was  conjoined  with  these  the-  moral  and  social 
qualities  of  a  gentleman,  the  possessor  of  them  would  never  rise 
to  eminence.     The  upright  path  might  sometimes  be  a  difficult  one 
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for  the  young  pTactitioner ;  he  might  experience  disappointments 
in  various  ways,  and  often  suffer  pecuniarily  from  the  competition 
of  the  unscrupulous,  but  the  making  of  himself  was  in  his  own 
hands,  and  if,  when  he  first  launched  his  bark,  he  took  care  to 
place  integrity  at  the  helm  he  would  be  sure  to  reach  the  haven  of 
success. 

A  short  conversation'foUowed  upon  subjects  of  professional  in- 
terest, amongst  the  other  subjects  introduced  being  the  question  of 
the  electric  light  as  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  teeth,  which 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Geo.  Cunningham,  who  gave  practical 
demonstration  of  its  utility.  A  small  2^  candle  Swan  lamp  with 
an  incandescent  carbon  filament  was  introduced  into  the  mouth 
of  the  patient,  and  the  teeth  were  rendered  translucent,  enabling 
the  operator  to  detect  at  once  the  presence  of  disease. 

Mr.  N.  Tracy  then  read  the  paper  upon  Regulating  Teeth, 
which  will  be  found  at  page  166. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  after  which 

Mr,  R.  W.  White  read  a  paper  on  "  Abscesses  in  the  Superior 
Maxillary  Bone,"  and  this  was  followed  by 

Mr.  Geo.  Cunningham's  paper  entitled  "Economies  of 
Dentistry;  an  attempted  estimate  of  the  relation  of  professional 
fees,  to  Therapeutic  Treatment,"  which  elicited  considerable  dis- 
cossioa 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers  concluded  the 
afternoon  meeting.  An  exhibition  of  dental  appliances  was  open 
in  the  ante-rooms  during  the  day. 

In  the  evening  the  members  and  visitors  dined  together  at  the 
Golden  Lion  Hotel,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent,  but  we 
must  defer  the  further  account  of  the  proceedings  until  our  next 
issue. 


Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  40, 
Leicester  Square,  on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst..  Dr.  Walker,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  abnormal  dentition  having  been 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Stocken,  and  Corbett,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Sutton,  L.R.CP.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Development  of  the 
Inferior  Maxilla." 

Mr.  SirrroN  first  recapitulated  the  opinions  of  Spix,  Meckel, 
Cniveilhier,  Humphry,  and  others,  showing  that  great  differences 
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of  opinion  had,  up  to  quite  recently,  existed  amongst  anatomists 
as  to  the  mode  of  development  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  was  due 
to  the  very  early  period  at  which  ossification  took  place  in  this 
bone.  Even  so  recent  an  authority  as  Professor  Humphry  con- 
sidered that  it  was  usually  formed  from  one  centre,  and  that  the 
occurrence  of  more  than  one  was  exceptional  As  a  fact,  however, 
the  lower  jaw  was  formed  from  no  less  than  six  centres.  The  first 
nucleus  which  appears  is  that  from  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
body  of  the  bone  is  formed;  this  is  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  shallow 
trough.  Next,  centres  appear  for  the  condyle,  coronoid  process, 
and  angle.  Then  osseous  granules  appear  in  the  pericoDdrium 
surrounding  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  structure  known  as 
Meckel's  cartilage,  and  invade  the  cartilage  itself;  this  is  the 
"  Mento-Meckelian  centre."  These  various  centres  quickly  unite 
and,  when  this  occurs,  a  thin  shelf  of  bone  appears  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  part  already  formed,  at  right  angles  to  it,  but  quite 
distinct  and  separate.  This  is  known  as  the  "  splenial " ;  on  its 
upper  surface  are  supported  the  dental  follicles,  and  below  it  is 
Meckel's  cartilage  and  the  inferior  dental  nerve.  A  little  later  the 
cartilage  atrophies,  and  the  splenial  sends  a  process  downwards 
which  encloses  the  nerve  and  unites  with  the  outer  vertical  plate, 
or  "  dentary,"  with  which  also  it  unites  by  its  outer  edge,  above 
the  nerve.  The  inner  descending  process  of  the  splenial,  becom- 
ing stronger,  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  maxilla,  and  after  the 
fourth  month  all  trace  of  the  separate  parts  is  lost  and  the  bone 
assumes  the  condition  which  it  presents  at  birth. 

Mr.  Sutton  next  referred  to  the  "Loi  de  Conjugaison,"  pro- 
pounded by  the  French  anatomist  Serre,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  foramina  in  bones  are  always  formed  by  the  apposition  of  two 
or  more  distinct  bones,  or  of  two  or  more  distinct  centres  of 
ossification,  and  showed  that  this  zSordtd  a  priori  evidence  of  the 
compound  origin  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  fully  justified  by 
actual  investigation.  Thus  the  inferior  dental  foramen  was  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  coronoid,  condyloid,  dentary,  angular, 
and  splenial  elements.  The  nerve  then  lies  in  a  canal,  formed  on 
the  outer  side  by  the  dentary  and  on  the  inner  by  the  splenial; 
whilst  the  mental  branch  passed  out  through  an  opening  formed 
by  the  dentary  and  the  mento-mechelian  ossifications. 

Mr.  Sutton  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  homologies  of  these 
centres  in  the  compound  jaws  of  fish,  amphibia  and  reptOia, 
showing  that  these  parts,  which  in  man  united  at  so  early  a  period 
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that  their  y^ery  existence  had  been  doubted,  in  some  of  the  lower 
vertebrates  remained  separate  throughout  life,  though  the  remark- 
able modifications  which  they  underwent  rendered  their  identifica- 
tion in  many  cases  difficult  and  uncertain.  Still,  as  he  showed  by 
examples,  the  evidence  afforded  by  comparative  anatomy  tended 
strongly  to  confirm  the  compound  origin  of  man's  lower  jaw. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Gaddes,  Charles 
Tomes,  and  Hutchinson  took  part.     Mr.  Sutton  having  replied, 

Mr.  A.  Coleman  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Spontaneous  Fracture 
of  the  Teeth."  Cases  in  which  fracture,  or  splitting  of  the  teeth 
had  occurred  without  any  apparent  assignable  cause,  had  on 
several  occasions  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
but  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  Coleman)  was  aware,  no  mention  of  this 
accident  was  to  be  found  in  any  work  on  Dental  Surgery.  Even 
Wedl,  who  had  collected  such  a  vast  amount  of  information  re- 
garding all  abnormal  conditions  and  affections  of  the  teeth,  failed 
to  record  such  a  case. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  last  year,  Mr.  Sewill  ex- 
hibited a  lower  molar,  one  of  the  roots  of  which  was  split  longitu- 
dinally, the  crown  being  intact.  The  patient  had  not  met  with 
any  accident,  and  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  fracture. 
Similar  cases  were  then  mentioned  as  having  been  observed  by 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Weiss,  F.  Canton,  Stocken,  and  Steele.  In  Mr. 
Stocken's  case  the  accident  had  occurred  twice  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, a  first  and  then  a  second  lower  molar  being  fractured. 
"The  latter  tooth  was  split  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  fangs." 

He  (Mr.  Coleman)  had  met  with  five  or  six  of  these  cases,  so 
similar  to  those  reported  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  that  they 
mi^t  almost  be  described  in  the  same  words. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  fracture  was  horizontal  through 
the  pulp  chamber ;  the  tooth  was  a  lower  molar  and  the  pulp  was 
calcified. 

In  the  second  case  there  was  a  diagonal  fracture  of  the  crown 
of  a  right  upper  molar,  the  line  of  fracture  ran  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction,  and  in  its  course  was  a  small  gold  filling.  The 
pulp  was  dead  and  partially  calcified. 

In  a  third  case  a  large  fragment  of  an  upper  bicuspid  came 
away  without  any  assignable  cause,  exposing  a  live,  but  exten- 
sively calcified  pulp ;  and,  in  a  fourth,  the  crown  of  an  upper 
right  first  molar  was  found  to  be  split  down  to  the  pulp  chamber, 
the  pulp  being  dead,  and  calcified  to  a  considerable  extent 
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As  to  the  cause  of  these  fractures.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
they  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  gases  accumu- 
lated in  the  pulp  chamber.  But  he  (Mr.  Coleman)  did  not  think 
this  probable.  In  the  first  place  the  apical  foramina  must  be  com- 
pletely occluded  to  render  this  possible,  and  in  the  next  such 
equally  diffused  pressure  would  cause  great  pain  when  the  pulp 
was  living — as  it  was  in  some  of  the  cases  he  had  mentioned 

He  noticed  that  in  all  these  cases  a  considerable  amount  of 
calcification  of  the  pulp  had  occurred,  and  he  believed  that  this 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  causation.     Calcification  was,  no 
doubt,  almost  a  normal  process  in  elderly  people,  and  in  many 
cases  gave  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever.     But  in  a  few  cases  it 
gave  rise  to  most  intense  pain ;  he  believed  that  in  these  cases 
there  was,  prior  to  calcification,  a  condition  of  hyperaemia  of  the 
pulp, — such  a  condition  as,  if  exposed  by  caries,  would  cause 
polypus.     Calcification  taking  place  under  these  circumstances, 
some  permanent  increase  of  the  contents  of  the  pulp  chamber 
might  be  supposed  to  occur,  and  the  hard  masses  pressing  upon 
the  living  remains  of  the  unchanged  pulp,  would  give  rise  to  acute 
pain.     And  if  no  healthy  pulp  remained,  the  pressure  would  be 
exerted,  without  pain,  on  the  walls  of  the  pulp  chamber,  and  might 
at  last  result  in  splitting  the  tooth.     The  probable  correctness  of 
this  explanation  was,  he  thought,  confirmed    by    the  following 
observation.     It  sometimes  happened  that  a  tooth  which  had  been 
long  stopped  and  quite  quiet  would  become  a  source  of  pain, 
without  any  extension  of  caries  occurring.     This  pain  might  be 
entirely  relieved  by  drilling  into  the  tooth,  and   filling  up  the 
opening  thus,  made  with  gutta  p>ercha.     He  believed  that  in  these 
cases  there  was  calcification  with  hyperaemia  of  the  pulp  and  con- 
sequent pressure — ^this  compression  was  relieved  by  the  opening, 
and  the  symptoms  at  once  subsided.    The  explanation  he  offered 
was  admittedly  hypothetical,  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
anyone  could  suggest  a  better,  he  should  be  quite  ready  to  adopt  it. 

The  President  said  he  had  met  with  a  few  such  cases  as  Mr. 
Coleman  had  described,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  liHt 
Coleman's  explanation,  he  believed  that  the  accident  was  always 
due  to  some  form  of  external  violence. 

Mr.  Chas.  Tomes  related  a  case  in  which  an  upper  molar  had 
been  fractured  by  a  blow,  but  gave  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever 
for  nearly  two  years.  He  suggested  that  in  the  cases  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Coleman  the  fracture  might  have  existed  for  a  considerable 
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time  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms,  and  thus  the  original 
cause  of  the  accident  might  easily  have  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson  related  a  case  in  which  fracture  of  a  bi- 
cuspid had  existed  for  eighteen  months,  and  probably  longer,  before 
it  was  discovered.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  accident  was  always 
due  to  external  violence,  and  suggested  that  the  calcification  which 
Mr.  Coleman  had  said  was  so  constantly  met  with  was  due  to  the 
irritation  set  up  in  the  pulp  by  the  existence  of  the  fracture, 
and  was  thus  a  result  of  the  accident  and  not  the  cause  of  it. 

Mr.  Hern  said  a  patient  came  to  the  Dental  Hospital  in 
February  or  March  complaining  of  facial  neuralgia.  On  examina- 
tion an  upper  first  bicuspid  was  found  to  be.  broken  in  half.  It  was 
then  ascertained  that  he  had  fallen  out  of  a  window  in  the  Septem- 
ber previous,  but  he  was  quite  free  from  pain  for  two  months  after 
this^  and  had  never  had  more  than  slight  uneasiness  in  the  tooth 
itself. 

Mr.  Storrer  Bennett  and  Mr.  Sutton  both  thought  that  the 
explanation  suggested  by  Mr.  Coleman  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  laws  of  pathology  as  at  present  known.  Calcification  of 
the  pulp  was  a  slow  process,  and  even  supposing  the  solidified  pulp 
to  exert  some  amount  of  pressure  on  the  walls  of  its  cavity,  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  cause  absorption  of  the  dental  tissues 
and  not  a  violent  bursting. 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  reply,  said  that  no  doubt  in  the  very  large 
niajority  of  cases  fracture  of  the  teeth  was  due  to  external  violence, 
but  he  believed  that  cases  did  rarely  occur  in  which  no  such 
cause  could  be  assigned.  This  fact  had  been  recognised  by  other 
observers  and  the  pressure  of  confined  gas  in  the  pulp  cavity  had 
been  suggested  as  a  cause.  He  thought  that  owing  to  the  dense 
and  somewhat  brittle  structure  of  the  teeth  and  their  comparative 
absence  of  vascularity,  internal  pressure  would  be  more  likely  to 
cause  firacture  than  absorption,  though  in  ordinary  bone  the  reverse 
of  this  was  the  case. 

The  President  then  announced  that  Dr.  Dyce  Duckworth  had 
been  unable  to  read  his  paper,  which  had  been  promised  for  that 
evening,  owing  to  having  caught  a  severe  bronchial  attack,  but  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  at  the  next  meeting.  The  meeting  then 
terminated. 
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Abstract  of  a  Paper  on  the  Agency  of  Micro-organisms 

in  Decay  of  Human  Teeth. 

By  Dr.  W.  D.  MILLER,  of  Berlin.* 

However  much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  etiology  of  caries  of 
the  teeth,  it  is  a  theory  pretty  generally  accepted  that  the  first 
stage  consists  in  a  decalcification  of  the  hard  tissues  of  the 
tooth  by  certain  acids  which  come  in  contact  with  them  in  the 
mouth.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  source  of 
these  acids.  The  saliva  is  impregnated  with  acids  in  various 
special  and  general  disorders  of  the  system  ;  they  are  brought  into 
the  oral  cavity  with  the  food,  and  in  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  in  the  decalcification  is  to  be 
attributed  to  those  acids  which  are  produced  within  the  mouth  by 
fermentation,  viz.,  lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  &c  A  mixture  of  68 
grammes  of  saliva  with  i  gr.  bread,  0*5  meat,  and  0*5  sugar, 
kept  for  forty-eight  hours  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  generated 
more  than  sufficient  acid  to  destroy  the  entire  crown  of  a  molar 
tooth.  Numerous  experiments  of  this  sort  showed  a  constant  and 
powerful  generation  of  acid  wherever  particles  of  food,  especially 
bread,  remained  for  a  few  hours  in  contact  with  saliva  at  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  human  body.  The  conditions  present  in  these 
experiments  may  always  be  found  in  the  human  mouth.  Portions 
of  food  remain  lodged  between  the  teeth,  or  in  fissures  and  depres- 
sions in  the  teeth,  or  in  cavities  of  decay,  and  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  acids  sufficiently  strong  to  at  once  attack  the  teeth.  In  the 
last  few  months,  says  Dr.  Miller,  "  I  have  examined  hundreds  of 
cavities  in  which  particles  of  food  were  found,  and  have  in  very 
few  cases  failed  to  detect  an  acid  reaction,  even  though  the 
saliva  as  it  issued  from  the  ducts,  or  as  foimd  -  free  in  the  oral 
cavity,  might  be  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline." 

£namel  contains  only  three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  oiganic 
matter ;  decalcification  of  the  enamel,  therefore,  amounts  practi- 
cally to  total  destruction  of  that  tissue.  Dentine,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and  this 
remains,  after  the  lime  has  been  extracted,  in  the  form  of  a  tough. 


♦  Read  before  the  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe,  at  its  meeting  at 
Ostend  in  August,  1882,  and  published  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  January,  iSSj. 
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spongy  mass.  As  the  decalcification  proceeds,  enormous  masses 
of  fungi,  leptothrix  threads,  bacilli,  micrococci,  &c.,  work  their  way 
into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  softened  dentine,  stop  up  the  dentinal 
tubuli,  or  destroy  the  dentinal  fibrils ;  the  outer  layers  of  dentine 
consequently  receive  no  further  nourishment,  lose  all  vitality  and 
fall  a  prey  to  putre&ction. 

Dr.  Miller  next  explains  at  length  his  method  of  preparing  and 
staining  sections  of  carious  dentine  so  as  to  show  clearly  the  pre- 
sence of  micro-organisms,  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail 
the  appearances  presented  by  these  sections  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  the  description  being  illustrated  by  some  very 
neatly  executed  drawings.  A  section  of  carious  dentine  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  dentinal  tubules  shows,  under 
300  diameters,  those  tubules  which  are  filled  with  micro-organisms, 
to  have  a  diameter  from  one  to  four  times  that  of  the  normal 
tubule,  and  often  two  or  more  converted  into  one  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  intervening  basis  substance.  This  melting  together  of 
the  tubules  increases  as  we  near  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  until  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  the  separate  tubules.  If  we 
now  continue  the  examination  with  a  power  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
diameters,  we  shall  find  the  outer  border  of  the  preparation  to 
consist  of  debris  of  the  decomposing  dentine  filled  with  enormous 
masses  of  micrococci,  bacilli,  and  leptothrix  threads.  The  latter  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  penetrate  the  dentinal  tubules  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, except  when  the  latter  are  distended  by  bacilli  and  micro- 
cocci, or  when  the  dentine  has  already  become  partially  decomposed. 
On  examining  a  zone  slightly  below  the  outer  margin,  we  find  the 
tubules  filled  almost  exclusively  with  bacilli  and  micrococci.  As 
we  go  further  from  the  outer  border  the  number  of  bacilli  gradually 
decreases,  until  in  most  preparations  they  give  way  entirely  to 
micrococci,  which  in  like  manner  diminish  as  we  approach  the 
inner  margin  until  at  length  only  a  few  tubules  will  be  found  to 
contain  organisms.  There  is  thus  seen  a  gradual  change  from 
leptothrix  threads  to  long  bacilli,  from  long  to  short  bacilli,  and 
from  the  latter  to  micrococci.  Dr.  Miller  thinks  that  this  regular 
succession  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  these 
entirely  different  forms  of  development  are  all  the  production  of 
one  fungus. 

Dr.  Miller  has  studied  the  action  of  "the  fungus,"  as  he  calls  it,  in 
recently  cut  sections  of  carious  dentine,  and  his  descriptions  agree 
with  those  of  most  recent  observers.    The  tubules  are  seen  filled 
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with  micro-organisms  in  active  motion ;  these  are  at  first  confiiied 
within  the  walls  of  the  tubules,  but  at  certain  places,  ''probably 
where  the  tissue  presents  less  resistance,"  they  become  aggregated 
into  large  masses  which  distend  the  tubules.  At  these  places  die 
basis  substance  disappears  ;  these  openings  increase  and  coalesce! 
until  the  structure  of  the  dentine  entirely  disappears.  Dr.  Miller 
points  out  that  these  facts  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
well-established  fact  that  the  progress  of  caries  may  be  arrested  by 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  diseased  dentine  and  then  protecting  it 
against  re-infection  from  without,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
second  stage  of  caries  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  action  of  miao- 
cocci  and  bacilli.  The  question  as  to  whether  bacteria  ever  pene- 
trate into  perfectly  sound  enamel  and  dentine,  and  whether  diey  take 
any  part  in  the  process  of  decalcification,  Dr.  Miller  answers  in  the 
negative.  He  made  a  large  number  of  sections  of  carious  teeth, 
including  both  carious  and  sound  portions.  These  were  ground 
sufficiently  thin  to  admit  of  their  being  examined  under  a  power 
of  from  i,ooo  to  1,500  diameters,  and  in  no  case  were  the  badlti 
and  micrococci  found  to  pass  beyond  the  softened  into*  the  sound 
dentine.  Indeed,  Dr.  Miller  says  that  it  is  always  possible  to  find 
a  portion  of  dentine,  which  has  evidently  been  subject  to  the  action 
of  acids  and  yet  does  not  contain  any  bacteria.  Microscopic 
sections  made  from  pieces  of  sound  dentine  which  had  remained 
for  four  months  in  contact  with  carious  dentine,  under  favourable 
conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture,  were  found  to  be  free  from 
infection. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  bacteria  had  any  decalcifying  power^ 
portions  of  sound  dentine  were  placed  in  a  flask  with  distilled 
water,  leptothrix,  bacilli,  and  micrococci  from  carious  dentine  were 
added,  and  the  whole  maintained  for  four  months  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  95°  to  100°  F.  The  healthy  dentine  was  not  softened  or 
changed  in  any  way,  no  acid  reaction  appeared,  and  after  a  time 
the  organisms  disappeared,  apparently  starved  for  want  of  suitable 
pabulum.  A  somewhat  similar  experiment  was  then  tried  with 
finely  pulverised  dentine,  filtering  the  contents  of  the  flask,  and 
testing  the  clear  liquid  for  lime,  but  without  result ;  though  it  was 
found  that  if  a  little  bread  and  saliva  were  added  to  the  mixture, 
the  presence  of  lime  in  solution  could  be  detected  after  a  very 
short  interval. 

As  the  result  of  his  experiments.  Dr.  Miller  concludes  that  the 
first  stage  of  caries  consists  in  the  extraction  of  the  lime  salts  by 
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adds,  which  are  generated  in  the  mouth  by  fermentation.  That 
this  always  precedes  the  invasion  of  "  fungi,"  bacijli  and  micro- 
cocci being  included  under  this  term,  and  that  these  have  not  the 
power  to  penetrate,  or  to  decalcify,  sound  dentine.  The  *'  fungi " 
do,  however,  produce  important  pathological  changes;  they  stop 
op  the  canaliculi,  destroy  the  dentinal  fibrils,  and  the  outer  layers 
of  dentine,  thus  deprived  of  nourishment,  die  and  fall  a  prey  to 
putrefactive  agents.  He  does  not  assert  that  this  process  of 
decalcification  by  acid,  followed  by  invasion  of  bacteria,  is  the  sole 
and  only  cause  of  dental  caries,  though  he  says  it  invariably  occurs, 
and  in  most  cases  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  disease. 

This  paper,  which  occupies  twelve  pages  of  the  January  number 
of  the  CosmoSy  is  certainly  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  this  important  subject.  Other  observers  may  not  be  disposed 
to  accept  without  question  some  of  Dr.  Miller's  conclusions,  but 
these  are  evidendy  the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  honest  and  con- 
scientious work,  and  those  who  would  disprove  them,  can  only  do 
so  by  following  the  same  line  of  patient  investigation. 


The  "Lancet's"  Opinion  of  a  Dental  Surgeon. 

The  following  letters  from  Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Sewill  were  published  in  the  Lancet  of  the  17  th  ulL,  in  answer  to 
the  remarks  of  the  editor  and  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Cartwright,  to 
which  we  called  attention  in  our  last  issue.  It  may  appear  to 
some  of  our  readers  unneccessary  to  reproduce  these  letters  in 
this  Journal,  seeing  that  the  statements  they  contain  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  familiar  to  every  Member  of  the  Association.  But  we 
desire  to  take  every  opportunity  of  reminding  Members  that  the 
Dentists'  Act  is  not  quite  such  an  "accomplished  fact,"  as  some  of 
them  seem  to  imagine,  and  that  if  they  do  not  wish  to  run  great 
risk  of  being  defrauded  of  an  important  portion  of  the  advantages 
won  for  the  profession,  after  a  hard  battle,  in  1878,  they  must  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  disabusing  the  public  mind  of 
the  misconceptions  with  regard  to  our  Act,  and  the  position  of 
the  dental  profession  generally,  which  are  being  diligently  spread 
hy  active  and  unscrupulous  opponents. 

THE  OPINION  OF  A  "DENTAL  SURGEON." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir,— I  cannot  allow  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Cartwright  in  The 
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Lancet  of  to-day  to  pass  without  some  notice.  To  use  his  words. 
"  there  are  other  readers  of  your  journal  who  might  think  you  classed 
this  qualified  surgeon  who  is  practising  dental  surgery "  with  other 
qualified  surgeons  who  are  practising  the  same  specialty — dentists 
who,  in  addition  to  their  mere  surgical  or  dental  diplomas,  are  dther 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  or  M.A. ;  thus,  by  virtue  of  the 
simple  M.R.C.S.  obtained  by  him  in  1867,  "  placing  himself  nominally 
on  a  footing  with  the  best  educated  in  the  profession." 

With  regard  to  the  Association  of  Dental  *'  Surgeons,"  your  readers 
may  like  to  know  that  they  have  held  no  meeting  at  their  rooms  for 
over  six  months ;  that  for  the  present  they  content  themselves  with 
dining  together  once  a  year,  and  paying  an  annual  sum  for  their  brass 
plate  to  remain  on  the  Medical  Society's  door. 

As  to  the  Dentists  Act  being  a  "monstrous  "  one,  the  replies  of  the 
President  of  the  above  Association,  as  its  mouthpiece  in  Aug^ust,  i88r, 
before  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Medical  Act,  show  that 
ultimately  the  profession  will  be  raised  by  it. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Simon,  the  President  of  the  Association  thus 
replied  :  "  6434  (Mr.  Simon).  *  And  yet  you  think  the  Act  has  been 
of  advantage,  and  is  of  advantage  to  the  profession  of  dentistry?* 
*/  tkink  it  will  be  hereafter.  At  the  present  moment  I  can  hardly  say, 
having  regard  to  the  mixed  people  that  are  registered,  that  the  pro- 
fession is  at  present  raised  by  it.  I  believe  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
ultimately  raised  by  it  as  soon  as  those  men  of  whom  I  speak  have  in 
the  course  of  time  died  out.'  6435.  *  You  are  of  course  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  in  all  analogous  legislation  (for  instance,  on  the  passing 
of  the  Apothecaries  Act  in  181 5),  whenever  a  first  register  has  had  to 
be  made,  persons  already  bondjide  in  the  position  for  which  provision 
has  had  to  be  made  have  been  recognised  as  being  entitled  to  registra- 
tion?' *I  quite  admit  the  whole  difficulty.'  6436.  *So  that,  in  fact, 
unless  that  had  been  done,  a  first  register  could  not  have  come  into 
existence? '  *  No,  but  I  think  it  might  have  been  a  little  more  exdo- 
sive.' 

It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  undesirable  "registered"  dentists,  but 
I  deny  that  the  "  dental  shops "  were  called  into  existence  by  the 
Dentists  Act,  as  they  existed  before,  and  would  have  continued  to  exist 
had  this  Act  not  been  passed,  which  provides  for  the  compulsory 
education  and  registration  of  all  dentists  or  dental-surgeons  after  1878; 
so  that  in  future  educated  men  will  not  so  disgrace  themselves. 

In  the  annotation  on  page  779  of  your  journal,  reference  is  made  to 
dentist-druggists  keeping  "  doctors'  shops  "  and  prescribing  their  own 
drugs ;  the  mere  name  of  dental-surgeon  has  no  influence,  for  poor 
people  have  always  gone,  and  will  always  go,  to  the  "  chemist "  to  be 
doctored,  unless  some  change  is  made  in  the  Medical  Act  itself. 

Now,  as  to  the  right  of  the  dentist  to  use  the  term  "  surgeon  "  in 
conjunction  with  "  dentist "  or  "  dental,"  it  has  been  established,  first 
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by  iimnmiorial  custom,  then  by  law  (by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Chief 
Jnsdce  Co^bttm  and  Mr.  Justice  Crompton  in  the  case  of  Ladd  v. 
Goold,  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  i860),  and  the  Dentists  Act  did  not 
take  it  away ;  and  the  Conunissioners  referred  to  above  in  the  Report, 
section  vL,  article  63,  said — "The  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons 
practising  dental  surgery  appeared  before  us  by  their  President,  asking 
tbat  qualified  dentists  not  on  the  Medical  Register  should  be  prevented 
from  styling  themselves  *  surgeon-dentists.'  We  do  not  see  our  way  to 
make  stick  recommendation,^  It  is  not  generally  realised  that  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  licence  in  dental  surgery  is  tlu*ee-fifths  medical  and 
surgical  and  two-fifths  specially  dental.  This  fact  alone  would  justify 
the  use  of  the  term  dental  "  surgeon,'*  did  it  need  justification. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Brook  Street,  March  loth,  1883.  S.  J.  HirrCHiNSON. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hamilton  Cartwright's  remarks  under  this  heading  in 
The  Lancet  of  to-day  are  based  upon  an  error,  an  error  inexcusable 
in  one  who  sets  himself  up  as  an  instructor  in  dental  politics ;  for  it 
has  been  exposed  over  and  over  again  in  your  columns,  and  must  be 
known  to  everyone  duly  acquainted  with  the  Dentists  Act.  Of  the 
actual  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  which  he  confidently  speaks,  and 
which  he  tries  to  discredit,  Mr.  Cartwright  shows  himself  ignorant 
The  Act  did  not,  as  he  alleges,  confer  upon  the  inferior  practitioners, 
of  whom  he  complains,  the  right  to  assume  the  title  *'  surgeon,"  or 
"surgeon-dentist."  These  men  have  no  more  right  now  to  that  title, 
or  to  any  other  medical  title  they  may  choose  to  assume,  than  they  had 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  All  that  the  Act  did  in  this  regard  was 
to  compel  every  individual  in  practice  as  a  dentist  to  register  ;  and  it 
provided  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion of  dentistry  unless  he  possessed  at  least  a  recognised  diploma  in 
dental  surgery. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Wimpole  Street,  March  loth,  1883.  Henry  Sewill. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


We  understand  that  the  General  Medical  Council  has  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  2  p.m.  No  doubt  its  attention 
will  be  chiefly  occupied  during  the  coming  Session  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  new  Medical  Bill 


It  is  announced  that  Sir  William  Jenner  has  resigned  his  seat  on 
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the  General  Medical  Council,  after  twelve  years'  service  Sir 
William  was  an  independent  member  whose  resignation  at  the 
present  juncture  is  much  to  be  regretted 


We  have  just  received  the  report  for  1882  of  the  Nadonal 
Dental  Hospital,  and  are  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  not  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  usual  There  had  been  some  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  patients, 
but  unfortunately  the  expenditure  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  receipts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  hospital  was  in  dd)t  to 
the  amount  of  jC5S9  3$-  2d.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  dear  off 
this  liability,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  successful.  A  fair  amount 
of  competition  is  good  for  all  institutions,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  "  amalgamation  with  the  larger  hospital  in  Leicester  Square," 
hinted  at  by  the  chairman  (Lord  Enfield),  though  in  some  respects 
desirable,  would  be  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing. 


The  report  of  the  Exeter  Dental  Hospital  is  also  to  hand,  and  is 
satisfactory.  The  hospital  is  not  only  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  but  fairly  well  supported  by  the  richer.  Over 
6,000  cases  had  been  treated  in  the  year,  and  81  gold  and  845 
other  fillings  had  been  effected.  This  certainly  says  a  great  deal 
for  the  zeal  of  the  dental  surgeons  attached  to  the  institutioa 


Having  expressed  elsewhere  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
Miller's  paper  on  "  The  Agency  of  Micro-oiganisms  in  the  Decay 
of  Human  Teeth,"  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  we 
call  attention  to  two  rather  remarkable  passages.  At  page  4,  Dr. 
Miller  says,  "  The  leptothrix  threads  contain  granules  of  starch, 
and  give  consequently,  with  an  acid  solution  of  iodine,  a  blue  to 
violet  colour."  We  wonder  whether  Dr.  Miller  ever  heard  of 
amyloid  disease,  and  whether,  if  he  met  with  such  a  case,  he  would 
say  that  the  liver  or  spleen  was  infiltrated  with  starch  granules,  and 
consequently,  &c  Evidendy  his  study  of  chemistry  has  not  been 
very  deep,  or  he  would  soon  have  learnt  that  a  single  colour 
reaction  is  a  very  unsafe  ground  on  which  to  decide  the  nature  of 
matter,  whether  organic  or  inorganic. 


At  page  5  of  the  same  paper  we  read,  "  under  a  power  of  150 
diameters  numerous  oval  figures,  or  spaces,  are  to  be  seen,  from 
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ten  to  a  hundred  micrometers  in  length,  and  itoxxa  five  to  fifty  in 
breadth."  All  who  use  a  microscope  are  aware  that  a  micrometer 
is  not  a  measure  at  all,  but  an  instrument  which  is  used  for 
measuring.  We  cannot  believe  that  Dr.  Miller  is  responsible  for 
this  mistake,  which  appears  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
paper.  The  probability  is  that  the  author  wrote  "  mm  "  meaning 
micro-millimetres,  and  that  some  officious  proof-reader  expanded 
this  into  "  micrometers."  Still  it  is  rather  a  surprising  slip  to  find 
in  the  pages  of  the  Cosmos,  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
microscopists^  we  may  say  that  a  thousand  micro-millimetres  make 
one  millimetre,  and  that  a  millimetre  is  '03937  (or  nearly  ^)  of  an 
English  inch. 


The  Secretary's  Report  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  "SociAe  Syndicale  Odontologique  de  France,"  on  February 
13th,  is  an  important  looking  document  of  twenty-eight  pages,  of 
which  four  are  taken  up  with  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
International  Medical  Congress  in  London,  in  August,  1881. 
Amongst  the  papers  mentioned  are  those  of  Mr.  Colman,  Mr. 
Oakley  CoUes  and  Messrs.  Unterwood  and  .Mills.  Englishmen, 
having  rather  an  objection  to  being  themselves  "called  out  of 
their  names,"  generally  take  some  pains  to  spell  those  of  foreigners 
correctly.  But  the  French  do  not  condescend  to  such  trifles,  and 
when  we  find  the  noble  Titus  Livius  Patavinus,  for  instance,  cut 
down  to  Tite  Live  Patavin,  we  modems  must  not  complain  if  our 
obscure  patronymics  are  treated  with  no  greater  amount  of 
respect 


The  proposed  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  France  appears  to  be  at  a  stand-still  at  present  The 
project  was,  as  we  stated  some  months  ago,  referred  by  the 
French  Government  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  its  con- 
sideration. By  the  Faculty  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  in  favour  of  the  measure,  but  with  the  proviso  that  all 
dentists  who  might  be  admitted  to  the  Register  without  a  diploma 
should  forfeit  their  right  to  practice,  unless,  before  the  end  of  five 
years,  they  had  passed  an  examination,  aiid  obtained  a  recognised 
qualification.  This  was  thought  by  the  Soci^t6  Syndicale,  who 
had  promoted  the  Bill,  to  be  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the 
rights  of  existing  practitioners.    The  Society  proposes  instead 
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that  all  dentists  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  law,  have 
been  in  practice  for  not  less  than  a  year  shall  be  admitted  to 
practise  without  restriction  as  to  time.  Neither  party  appears  at 
present  disposed  to  give  way ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  com- 
promise may  be  arrived  at  before  long,  and  that  our  neighbours 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  much  needed  reform. 


Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cumbersome  French  coin 
called  a  five  franc  piece,  will  be  puzzled  to  imagine  how  a  young 
lady  of  seventeen  could  swallow  one  accidentally.  Such  a  case 
is,  however,  quoted  by  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  from  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Reporter,  The  coin  remained  in  the  stomach 
for  eighteen  days ;  the  patient  suffered  from  fi-equent  vomitmg, 
loss  of  appetite  and  emaciatioa  At  last  after  partaking  of  a 
heavy  meal  of  pancakes,  the  coin  was  ejected  from  the  stomach 
with  such  force  as  to  knock  out  two  upper  incisors  and  loosen  a 
bicuspid.  She  suffered  for  some  time  afterwards  from  vomiting  of 
blood,  and  greatly  impaired  digestion,  but  eventually  recovered 
entirely. 


The  London  Medical  Record  notices  two  papers  published  in  the 
Vratch,  a  Russian  Medical  Journal,  on  the  prevalence  of  dental 
caries  in  that  country.  In  one,  Dr.  Franzius  gives  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  teeth  of  650  soldiers.  He  found  that 
258  (nearly  40  per  cent.)  had  suffered  from  dental  caries.  Of  all 
the  teeth,  the  third  molar  was  the  most  frequently  affected, — ^this 
tooth  was  affected  in  one  half  of  the  cases  in  which  caries  was 
present  The  teeth  least  often  affected  were  the  lower  incisors  and 
canines.  According  to  Dr.  Franzius  the  durability  of  the  ui^>er 
teeth  is  to  that  of  the  lower  as  three  to  two.  He  found  that  the 
teeth  of  individuals  with  fair  complexion  and  hair  were  less  durable 
than  those  of  dark  complexion,  the  difference  however  was  only 
three  per  cent,  that  the  durability  of  the  teeth  increased  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  right  teeth 
showed  more  vitality  than  the  left 

In  another  paper  Professor  Sklifassorvky  gives  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  the  teeth  of  400  students  living  in  St  Petersbuigh, 
Only  28  per  cent  of  these  had  healthy  teeth ;  in  289  caries  oi 
the  molars  was  found,  the  third  molar  being  affected  in  249^ 
Professor  Sklifassorvky  says  that  80  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  oi 
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St  Petersburgh  are  affected  with  dental  caries.  This  agrees  with 
the  result  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson's  investigations  in  this  country. 
And  it  may  be  noted  as  rather  confirming  the  "  deterioration  from 
disuse  "  theory  of  caries,  that  the  lower  class  of  Russians,  from 
whom  the  soldiers  are  taken,  live  on  coarse  brown  bread,  and 
are  content  with  very  primitive  cookery,  whilst  the  students, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  generally,  live  much  as  people 
of  the  same  class  do  in  other  countries.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  caries  met  with  amongst  the  latter  class  is  just  double 
what  it  is  in  the  other. 


The  following  advertisements,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in 
the  November  ^lumber  of  the  Dental  Register,  and  the  other  in 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Dental  Science^  for  December,  are 
instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  Lady  dentists  are  no  longer  a 
novelty  in  the  United  States  and  we  hear  of  one,  at  least,  in 
Paris ;  no  doubt  our  tiun  will  come  before  long : — 

"  Wanted. — Mechanical  Dentist,  must  be  a  pratical  man,  com- 
petent to  work  Gold,  Platina,  Celluloid,  &c.  Students,  and  recent 
graduates  need  not  reply,  as  theory,  Cicero,  and  Homer  will  not 
do.  I  want  a  Pratical  Mechanical  Dentist^  with  common  sense, 
and  no  appendages  affixed  to  his  name,  that  knows  how  to  work.^^ 

"  Wanted. — Lady  or  gentleman,  lady  preferred,  who  can  do 
good  gold  filling  and  rubber  plate  work.  Address,  "M.  D., 
care  Ransom  &.  Randolph,  Toledo,  Ohio." 


APPOINTMENT. 


Mr.  Sydney  Wormald,  L.D.S.I.,  has  been  appointed  Hon. 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Stockport  Infirmary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  our  Correspondents. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — I  had  a  very  interesting  case  occurring  in  my  practice  some 
weeks  ago  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  ex- 
plain or  assign  any  cause  for.  A  lady  about  fifty  informed  me  that  for 
some  time  her  teeth  had  become  what  she  called  "  black,''  and  asked 
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me  what  could  be  the  the  cause  of  it.  She  said  she  had  been  using  a 
mouth-wash  of  the  following  composition,  recommended  to  her  by 
a  lady  firiend  : — 

Glyoerole  of  carbolic  add     3ij. 

X X •  iiiyrx^xi     ••*    •••    •••    ■••    •••    ••«  oil* 

**>4u<*   •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••  j^'''* 

She  informed  me  she  drank  claret  at  dinner.  I  said  I  could  not 
account  for  the  discolouration,  as  there  was  nothing  of  a  metallic 
nature  in  the  mouth-wash,  which  I  said  might  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  tannin  in  the  claret  She  said  she  had  then  given  over 
using  the  wash,  and  her  teeth  had  resumed  their  normal  colour.  I  saw 
the  same  lady  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  was  told  she  was  using  the  month- 
wash  again,  but  not  drinking  claret,  and  precisely  the  same  thing 
had  occurred,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  obsennog  as 
I  was  scaling  her  teeth  and  filling  one  with  gold. 

I  have  frequently  given  this  lady  a  bottle  of  astringent  mouth-wash 
with  tannin  as  the  principal  ingredient  without  any  result  of  this  kind 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  J.  Ritson,  L.D.S. 

*J^  The  only  explanation  we  can  suggest  for  this  curious  resuh  is 
that  in  some  people  the  external  or  internal  use  of  carbolic  acid  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  peculiar  dark  discolouration  of  the  secretions^  generally 
most  marked  in  the  urine.  In  this  it  forms  a  sooty  black  precipitate 
which  looks  like  altered  blood,  but  is  really  a  form  of  indigo-blue,  and 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  acid.  We  should  suppose  that,  in  the  case 
above-mentioned,  a  coating  of  this  material  was  deposited  on  the 
teeth.  Of  course  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  certain  individuab  to 
this  action  of  the  drug  can  only  be  described  as  an  '^  idiosyncrasy*'— 
that  is  to  say  we  can  give  no  reason  for  it  at  all. — Ed. 


TO   OORRESPONDENTS. 
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Wanted,  a  Metropolitan  Branch, 

The  reports  of  the   annual    meetings  of   the    different 
Branches  of  the  Association  which  come  to  hand  abound 
in  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  on  such  occasions,  and  in 
assurances  that  their  advantages  arc  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent    Not  only  are  these  meetings  a  means  of 
diffusing  professional  knowledge,  and  of  quickening  indi- 
vidual efforts  in  the  discharge  of  professional  duties,  but 
they  serve  to  bring  into  notice  active-minded  members  of 
the  profession,  whose  abilities  might  otherwise  have  been 
frittered  away  in  a  narrow  round  of  everyday  practice,  and 
remained  unknown  alike  to  their  possessors  and  to  those 
who   are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  them.    Further,  they 
are  inducing  men  to  look  more  closely  into  the  politics  of 
the   profession,  and  in  some  measure  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  lias  been  accomplished  during 
14 
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the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  to  realise  the  necessity  of 
vigilance  in  maintaining  the  position  which  has  been 
won. 

These  encouraging  facts  lead  us  once  again  to  refer  to 
the  importance  of  the  multiplication  of  Branches.  We  have 
before  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  local  organization  in 
the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  England,  and  we 
would  now  call  attention  to  the  opening  which  the  metro- 
polis affords  for  similar  exertion,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  young  generation  of  practitioners  from  amongst  whom 
the  leaders  and  active  supporters  of  the  Association  must 
ere  long  arise. 

Although  the  contents  of  this  journal  give  a  sufBciently 
full  account  of  the  most  important  matters  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  executive  of  the  Association,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  members  generally  appear  to  have  but  a  hazy  idea 
of  what  has  been  done,  what  is  going  on,  and  what  has 
yet  to  be  done  in  the  slow  process  of  professional  renova- 
tion. At  Branch  meetings,  the  members  who  take  the  trouble 
to  follow  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year  the 
progress  of  events,  become  centres  of  information,  and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  gentlemen  voluntarily  to  confess 
their  ignorance  not  only  of  the  events  of  the  period,  but  of 
the  duties  of  the  Executive  of  the  Association,  and  of  the 
work  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Business 
Committee  and  of  the  Representative  Board,  and  to  thank 
the  more  enlightened  members  for  information  received  on 
these  occasions.  That  such  a  state  of  things  exists  no  less 
in  London  than  in  the  provinces  is  well  known  to  every 
member  of  the  Executive  who  mixes  with  his  professional 
brethren,  for  London  is  no  more  the  home  of  the  Assoda- 
tion  than  any  other  town  in  which  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing may  be  held,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  Branch  is  not  so 
intimately  associated  with  it  as  those  districts  which  have 
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availed  themselves  of  arrangements  for  local  meetings. 
In  London  there  are  over  120  members  of  the  Asso- 
<:iation,  and  out  of  this  number  we  think  that  at  least  two 
complete  Branches  might  at  once  be  formed.     The  number 

m 

of  members  enrolled  by  the  Association  is,  we  think, 
miserably  small  in  proportion  to  the  large  constituency 
to  which  it  appeals,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  new 
members  come  through  District  Branches  points  clearly  to 
the  sources  to  which  we  must  in  the  future  look  for  an 
increase  of  numerical  strength.  Hence  we  are  most  urgent 
in  suggesting  the  formation  of  Metropolitan  Branches  of  the 
British  Dental  Association. 

The  formation  of  such  Branches  need  not  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  Odontological  Society,  because  there  are 
a.  large  number  of  practitioners  who,  under  existing  circum- 
stances,  cannot  become  members  of  that  body.      Again, 
it  should   be  remembered  that  the  traditions  and  objects 
of  the  Odontological  Society  confine  it  to  a  well  ascer- 
tained   course  of  action,  and  for  obvious  reasons   it   has 
never"  countenanced  the  intrusion  of  dental  politics  in  any 
form  into  its  proceedings.     Branches  of  the  British  Dental 
Association  which  might  be  established  in  London  would 
liSLVG  SL  different  field  of  labour.     The  politics  of  the  profes- 
sion   would  form  a  subject  of  supreme  interest  at  these 
nieetings,  while  the  reading  of  strictly  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional papers  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  their  place 
up   by  practical   demonstrations   of    the    different 
is  of  working  adopted  by  different  members,  followed 
j^y.  ixitoresting  discussions  on  their  various  merits.    We  speak 
from    immediate  knowledge  when  we  say  that  many  of  the 
f^cfst,     accomplished  operators  in    London   are   ready  and 
willing    t^  S^ve  practical  illustrations   of  their   modes   of 
oractice,    were  opportunities   forthcoming  such   as   might 
easily  1>^  provided  by  a  little  organisation.     London  is  an 
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immense  field  at  present  unworked  by  the  Association  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  what  we  have 
said  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  wish  practically 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  elevating  the  profession. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


Meeting  of  the  Representative  Board. 

The  Representative  Board  met  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst     In  the 
absence  of  the  President  through  continued  indisposition,  and  of 
the  Vice-President  owing  to  severe  domestic  bereavement,   Mr- 
White,  of  Noiwich,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  occupied 
the  chair.   Beyond  the  consideration  of  the  Medical  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill  now  in  Parliament,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  a|>- 
proaching  General  Meeting,  the  business  was  of  a  routine  character. 
The  Chairman  read  the  address  of  the  President,  given  below,  review- 
ing the  present  position  of  the  Association ;  he  also  announced, 
amidst  general  satisfaction^  the  affiliation  of  the  Eastern  Counties' 
Dental  Association,  now  the  Eastern  Counties'  Branch  of   the 
British  Dental  Association.     A  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  to 
the  Vice-President,  T.  Underwood,  Esq.,  and  the  Board  adjourned. 

Mr.  Tomes'  Address  was  as  follows : — 

With  great  reluctance  I  must  again  ask  you  to  excuse  my  absence, 
and  allow  me  to  state  in  writing  the  words  I  should  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  address  to  you,  had  my  presence  at  the  meeting  been 
possible. 

We  all  know  of,  and  feel  deeply  interested  in,  the  Medical  BiD 
now  in  Parliament,  the  Dental  sections  of  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  branch  of  the  medical  profession.  But  we  have 
no  cause  for  anxiety.  The  Government  have  regarded  the  Den- 
tists Act  with  favour,  and  in  the  section  above  referred  to,  have 
provided  the  machinery  for  bringing  section  28  of  our  Act  into 
operation  so  soon  as  the  conjoint  Medical  Boards  contemplated  in 
the  Bill  are  brought  into  action.  Section  28  provides  for  the  Act 
falling  into  conformity  with  any  Medical  Act  for  the  regulation  of 
education  and  registration  which  might  be  subsequently  passed. 
By  this  section  we  are  bound,  and  so  long  as  its  provisions  are  not 
disturbed  to  our  prejudice  we  have  no  ground  for  action.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  passage  of  a  Medical  Bill  through  Parliament 
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affords  an  opportunity  for  amending  the  Dentists  Act,  and  no 

doubt  such  is  the  case ;  but  in  a  limited  degree  only,  and  confined 

to  the  removal  of  obstructive  conditions  inadvertently  worded,  or 

imp>osed  so  as  to  paralyse  an  important  provision  of  the  Act     To 

this  extent  the  opportunity  has  been  used  in  amending  section  4, 

"wherein  the  imposed  consent  of  the  Medical   Council  well-nigh 

renders  the  preceding  section  inoperative.     It  was  not  foreseen 

that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  impeded  by  an  antecedent  appeal 

to   the  Medical  Council,  which  meeting  only  once  a  year,  leaves 

the  offender  free  for,  perhaps,  eleven  months ;  neither  was  it  seen 

that  the  appeal  might  be  so  costly  to  the  Dental  Fund  as  to  hinder 

thoughtful  persons  from  making  application.     If  the  Bill  passes 

indth    the  Dental  section  as  it  now  stands,  the  obstructive  con- 

<litions,  protective  to  offenders  only,  will  have  been  removed.     It 

may  be  thought  that  more  might  be  done,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 

in  'what  direction. 

Dissatisfection  is  felt  at  the  manner  in  which  registration  has 
been  conducted,  owing  to  the  different  interpretations  of  a  certain 
phrase,  but  this  is  not  a  matter  for  new  legislation,  until  the  case 
has    been  submitted  to  a  high  Court  of  the  Judicature,  and  the 
disputed    phrase  has  been  authoritatively  pronounced  obscure. 
Oounsels*  opinions  of  the  highest  authority  have  been  taken,  but 
Opinions  are  always  open  to  the  allegation  that  they  have  been 
taken    in  a  particular  interest     It  has  been  alleged  that  we  ob- 
tained an  Opinion  in  the  interests  of  exclusion  from  the  Register ; 
but  ^v'ith  far  greater  justice  it  may  be  contended  that  the  Medical 
Council,  already  holding  a  very  high  legal  opinion  favourable  to 
our  views,  sought  an  Opinion  in  the  interest  of  excusing  any  at- 
tempt at  the  correction  of  the  Register.    It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that    the   Council  did  not  take  the  usual  course  and  secure  by  a 
frien<ily  suit  a  judicial  settlement  of  the  disputed  question,  the 
cost    of  which  would  probably  have  been  twice  covered  by  the 
money  spent  in  futile  legal  enquiries  and  proceedings.     The  for- 
JJJ3J  correction  of  the  Register  is  becoming  with  the  lapse  of  time 
less  and  less  important,  for  public  opinion  is  rapidly  widening  the 
difference  of  status  between  those  young  persons  who  have  crept 
upon    the  Register  without  educational  qualifications  within  their 
YC2Lcl%,  and  those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  Licentiate- 
ship  in  Dental  Surgery.     I  say  young  men,  because  it  is  with  them 
fl^2Lt  educational  measures  deal.     It  is  in  their  true  interests  and 
interests  of  the  public  that  all  such  measures  are  passed ; 
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for  the  fully  established  practitioner  has  his  position  assured  in  the 
minds  of  his  patients  and  friends,  and  is  thereby  placed  beyond 
legislative  interference.  I  need  not  go  further  to  show  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  appealing  to  the  Legislature  in  respect  to  a 
correction  of  the  Register. 

The  question  of  direct  representation  on  the  Medical  Council 
was  brought  fully  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Medical  Acts, 
and  resulted  in  a  statement  in  the  report  to  the  effect  that    the 
Commissioners  could  not  recommend  direct  representation.      We 
could  hardly  expect  that  they  would,  for  'it  was  understood  froxn 
the  first  that  there  would  be  a  numerical  reduction  in  the  Council, 
and  our  claim  was  mainly  based  upon  alleged  errors  in  the  initial 
registration, — errors  that  cannot  recur.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  ourselves,  and  certainly  others  will  not  forget  the  fact,  that  we 
are  only  just  consolidated  as  a  recognised  branch  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  as  such  lately  legislated  for ;  that  in  the  first  regis- 
tration, of  necessity,  men  of  very  varied  degrees  of  professional 
education  are  brought  together,  the  majority  of  whom  can  scarcely, 
in  a  strict  sense,  be  said  to  have  had  a  professional  education. 
For  these  reasons  we  may  fairly  be  told  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  claim  for  special  represen- 
tation.    But  our  claim,  such  as  it  really  is,  has  been  heard  and 
r^orded,  and  the  Government  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  appoint  among 
its  nominees  a  person  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  edu- 
cational and  social  needs  of  dental  practitioners,  and  with  this 
favourable  position  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  we  should  for  the 
present  rest  content.     The  superstructure  of  professional  responsi- 
bilities raised  by  the  Dentists  Act  is  quite  as  heavy  as  our  present 
foundations  will  carry.    When  the  majority  of  those  on  the  Register 
can  by  their  duly  attested  professional  acquirements,  not  only  claim, 
but  maintain  a  professional  position,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  again 
move  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Medical  Council  in 
favour  of  special  representation  of  a  special  branch  of  the  Medical 
profession.      Time  and  labour  alone  can  work  the  beneOcial 
change. 

The  attainment  of  our  educational  maturity  may  be  delayed, 
but  certainly  cannot  be  hastened,  by  the  continuance  of  examina- 
tions for  the  dental  Jicentiateship  made  easy  and  attractive  by 
reason  of  their  low  requirements.  .  It  is  reasonable  and  right 
that  after  a  great  legislative  change  in  respect  to  professional 
education  and  qualification,  that  qualifications  should,  within  a 
limited  period,  be  given  on  relatively  easy  terms  to  fully  estab* 
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lished  practitioners  whose  known  professional  conduct  and  edu- 
cation is  and  has  been  such  as  will  reflect  credit  on  any  quali- 
fication they  may  hold.  But  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
exceptional  or,  so-called  practical,  examinations  should  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely  to  younger  men  who,  but  that  they  have  man- 
aged to  get  their  names  on  the  Register,  would  to  their  great 
advantage  have  been  required  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  dental 
curriculum,  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  a  proper 
examination.  Whatever  advantage  the  individual  may  thus  ex- 
ceptionally gain,  the  profession  loses  by  a  lowering,  in  professional 
and  public  estimation,  of  the  standard  of  a  qualification  which 
should,  wherever  granted,  indicate  equality  of  knowledge.  This 
objectionable  practice  directly  contravenes  the  efforts  that  for 
years  have  been,  and  are  still  being  made  to  establish  uniformity  in 
medical,  and  lately  in  dental,  qualifications.  We  punish  for  the 
use  of  light  weights,  short  measures,  and  incorrect  descriptions  ; 
what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  issue  or  acceptance  of  a  quali- 
fication for  which  the  full  measure  of  knowledge  and  skill  has  not 
been  asked  or  given.  Can  such  proceedings  tend  to  elevate  our 
profession  in  public  estimation  or  give  a  reliable  guarantee  that 
the  licentiateship  surely  indicates  a  fully  and  completely  educated 
dental  practitioner  ? 

No  valid  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  admission  to  ex- 
amination sifie  curriculo  of  persons  whose  names  are  already  on 
the  Register,  provided  that  all  applicants  for  examination  with 
or  without  curriculum  are  treated  alike,  and  that  an  equal  examina- 
tion standard  is  maintained  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Failing  this  uniformity  of  requirements  our  advance  towards  the 
position  of  a  learned  profession,  judged  by  the  educational  merits 
of  its  members,  will  be  retarded,  and  by  the  issue  of  discredited 
diplomas,  the  admission  of  our  claims  for  consideration  as  such 
will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that  has  occurred  in  educa- 
tional matters,  or  as  some  put  it,  in  dental  politics,  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years,  gives  strength  to  the  feeling  that  my  period 
of  usefulness  as  your  President  will  not  have  wholly  passed,  so 
long  as  medical  legislation  is  impending.  Hence  it  is,  that 
having  felt  strongly,  I  have  spoken  strongly  upon  the  question  of 
our  own  relations  to  the  present  legislative  proceedings.  All 
other  matters  which  may  come  before  the  meeting,  I  must  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  younger  and  more  competent  members  of  the 
Board. 
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The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 
Plymouth  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  August,  under  the  presidenq 
of  C.  Spence  Bate,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  read  papers,  exhibit  specimens,  or  give 
demonstrations  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Sec, 
J.  Smith  Turner,  Esq.,  at  40,  Leicester  Square,  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  general  arrangements  of  the  meeting. 


Western  Counties  Branch. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Branch,  held  at  the  Dental 
Hospital,  Exeter,  on  March  24th,  it  was  resolved  that,  with  the 
approval  of  the  members  generally,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Branch  be  held  at  Plymouth,  on  August  23rd,  one  day  prior  to  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  reading  papers  at  the  Branch  Meeting 
are  requested  to  forward  them  to  the  Secretary  at  least  a  fortnight 
before  the  meeting.  Members  are  also  invited  to  contribute  speci- 
mens, models,  improved  instruments  and  apparatus,  or  any  objects 
of  interest  to  the  profession. 

W.  V.  Moore,  Hon,  Sec, 

1 5,  Princess  Square,  Plymouth 


Midland  Branch. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  was  held 
at  the  Raven  Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  on  Wednesday,  April  25th,  Mr 
R.  E.  Stewart,  Liverpool,  President  of  the  Branch,  in  the  Chair. 
There  were  present,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Roff  King,  of  Shrews- 
bury, President-Elect ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Waite,  Liverpool,  Hoa  Sec ; 
Mr  S.  Wormald,  Treasurer;  Dr.  Walker,  London;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Wormald,  Oldham  ;  William  Dykes,  Manchester ;  W.  E. 
Harding,  Shrewsbury ;  Leonard  Matheson,  Manchester ;  R.  F.  H. 
King,  Newark ;  J.  Renshaw,  Rochdale ;  D.  A.  Wormald,  Buiy ; 
Thomas  Murphy,  Bolton;  J.  S.  Crapper,  Hanley;  Thomas 
Mahoney,   Sheffield;    D.    Dopson,   Liverpool;    Henry  Blandy, 
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^Nottingham ;  Richard  Rogers,  Cheltenham ;  William  Shillinglaw, 
Sirkenhead ;  J.  W.  Lloyd,  Liverpool;  W.  H.  Jewitt,  Liverpool; 
T.  Gibbons,  Stockport ;  Thomas  Dilcock,  Liverpool ;  E.  H. 
"IVilliams,  Manchester;  A.  King,  Worcester;  C.  Sims,  Birming- 
ham ;  W.  H.  Ridge,  Stafford ;  &c. 

The  President  commenced  the  business  by  congratulating  the 
meeting  upon  the  largeness  of  the  attendance,  and  upon  the  very 
fine  weather  they  had  for  their  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  meeting  would  pass  off  as  well  as  it  promised  to 
<io  wth  such  a  commencement. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  be  taken  as  read,  the  report  of  proceedings  having 
api>eared  fully  in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  had  received  a  very  large  number 
of  letters  from  members  and  friends  unable  to  be  present.  The 
Report  of  the  Council  which  he  read  was  as  follows  : — 

**  The  record  of  the  past  twelve  months  bears  evidence  of 
material  advance  in  the  growth  of  our  Association,  and  the 
furtherance  of  its  objects.  The  meeting  of  our  Branch  at  Leeds, 
in  April  last,  was  well  attended,  successful  and  agreeable,  and  the 
members  in  that  district  are  sensible  of  permanent  influences, 
salutary  and  progressive,  directly  traceable  to  our  visit.  Three 
months  later  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Counties  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Cheltenham,  was  not  only  brilliantly  successful, 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  princely  hospitality  of  the  President 
(Captain  Rogers),  but  it  was  signalised  by  a  most  important  step, 
viz.,  the  determination  to  make  the  Western  Association  a  Branch 
of  the  British  Dental  Association.  By  this  resolve,  a  considerable 
accession  of  members,  and  a  highly  influential  support  have  been 
gained  by  the  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Parent  Association  at  Liverpool, 
was  in  every  way  calculated  to  encourage  our  fondest  hopes  for 
future  anniversaries.  Animated  with  their  national  characteristic, 
vigorous  enterprise  chastised  by  caution,  our  Scotch  brethren  have 
at  length  followed  a  good  example,  and  organised  a  Scotch  Branch, 
which  promises  to  afford  substantial  help  in  the  northern  district ; 
and  last  of  all  the  Eastern  Counties  Association,  at  their  meeting 
held  at  Ipswich,  on  April  nth,  resolved  to  unite  with  the  general 

body- 
Three   Branches  added  within  the  year,  the  first  Provincial 
Oexieral  Meeting  well  attended,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed — vigor 
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ous  efforts  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Benevolent  Fund— these 
are  items  to  cheer  us  as  we  review  the  past  year. 

In  our  own  Branch  also  we  have  tokens  for  good.  Fourteen ' 
new  members  have  been  added  to  our  list,  an  experiment  has 
been  made  with  a  view  to  additional  opportunities  of  meeting, 
which  justifies  repetition,  numerous  cases  in  which  action  has  been 
taken  in  defence  of  our  first  object,  and  manifold  experience  as  to 
the  certain  growth  of  a  "  generous  professional  spirit  among  practi- 
tioners throughput  the  district,"  these  all  testify  to  a  truer  and 
purer  condition  of  things  in  time  to  come,  and  should  have  the 
effect  of  attracting  within  our  ranks  every  reputable  practitioner  in 
the  district  to  which  we  belong. 

Accoi^ding  to  Bye  I-aw  14,  three  members  of  the  Council  retire 
(and  those  three  have  been  selected  who  have  attended  the  fewest 
times),  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  Council  nominate  Roff  King,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury,  as 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Joseph  Harrison,  Esq.,  of 
Sheffield,  as  President-Elect,  or  Vice-President" 

The  Treasurer  said  the  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£12  15s.  The  expenses  were  very  light,  being  only  abopt  ^5,  but 
he  could  not  expect  the  expenses  of  all  their  meetings  to  be  so 
light,  for  friends  at  Leeds  paid  for  several  matters  out  of  their  own 
pockets.     The  balance  in  hand  was  about  jQS. 

Dr.  D.  A.  WoRMALD,  moved  that  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  be  received  and  adopted,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
RoFF  King  and  carried. 

The  President  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Coun- 
cil had  nominated  Mr.  Roff  King  as  President,  and  Mr.  J.  Har- 
man  as  vice-President,  and  President-elect,  and  said  the  Council 
proposed  that  next  year  the  Annual  Meeting  should  be  held  at 
Sheffield,  and  it  was  believed  the  meeting  would  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  names  of  retiring  members  of  the  Council  were — Messrs. 
W.  H.  Nicol,  Leeds,  Mr.  T.  Richardson,  Derby,  and  Mr.  J.  N. 
Manton,  Wakefield.  He  was  sure  they  would  all  feel  very  great 
pleasure  in  electing  their  friend  Mr.  King  as  President  for  the  year 
ensuing,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  was  sure  that  the  sending  around 
of  the  ballot  box  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Association.  He  was  sure  Mr.  King  would  ap- 
preciate the  honour  which  had  been  done  him  and  that  the  Society 
generally  would  be  pleased  with  his  election.    The  other  gentle- 
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man  was  Mr.  Harrison  of  Sheffield,  whom  they  had  proposed  as 
their  vice-President  and  President-elect,  for  he  would  next  year  be 
their  President 

The  President  and  vice-President  having  been  duly  elected. 

The  Chairman  said  their  next  business  would  be  the  election 
of  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  he  did  not  think  they  could  do 
better  than  to  re-elect  Dr.  Waite  and  Mr.  S.  Wormald.  He 
begged,  therefore,  to  propose  that  these  gentlemen  be  re-elected. 

This  having  been  carried  and  unanimously  agreed  to, 

Dr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Sims  were  requested  to  act  as  scrutineers  in 
r^ard  to  the  election  of  three  members  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Crapper  (Hanley)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
President  and  vice-President,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  for  the 
past  year  for  their  valuable  services.  All  those  gentlemen  had 
exerted  themselves  very  actively  in  the  discharge  of  their  impor^ 
tant  duties,  and  the  members  generally  were  much  indebted  to 
them. 

Mr.  DiLCOCK  (Liverpool)  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Matheson  inquired  whether  it  was  the  rule  of  the  Branch 
that  each  year  the  three  members  of  the  Council  who  had  at 
tended  the  least  number  of  times  should  be  the  three  to  retire. 

Dr.  Waite  replied  that  there  was  no  written  rule  to  that  effect, 
but  they  had  proceeded  upon  that  plan  hitherto  because  it  secured 
the  best  workers  upon  the  Council 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  rule. 

Mr.  Harding  said  the  rule  they  had  acted  upon  seemed  to  be 
that  those  men  who  had  attended  the  fewest  njieetings  should  re- 
tire, but  were  eligible  for  re-election ;  but  if  a  man  attended  all 
the  meetings  he  was  to  remain  on  the  Council  until  death,  or  what 
not,  removed  him. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Harding  said  some  of  the  members  thought  that  was  a 
very  objectionable  plan,  for  those  men  who  resided  in  the  large 
towns,  where  the  meetings  were  mostly  held,  wojjld  be  the  men  who 
were  best  able  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  these  were  the  men  who 
would  be  retained  on  the  Council,  so  that  they  did  not  get  a  con 
stant  introduction  of  "  new  blood."  In  almost  every  other  Associa- 
tion members  of  the  Council  retired  by  rotation,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  very  objectionable  plan,  that  simply  because  a  man 
attended  every  meeting  he  was  to  be  a  continual  member  of  the 
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Council,  and  that  the  members  should  not  have  the  chance  of 
saying  whether  he  was  a  man  of  their  choice  or  not.  The  proper 
rule  was  that  a  man  must  go  to  his  constituents  after  a  certain 
period. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  large  towns  where  the  meet- 
ings were  held  could  not  have  a  preponderance  of  members,  for 
when  they  first  decided  as  to  the  laws,  they  were  perfectly  unani- 
mous that  towns  like  Liverpool  should  have  two  members,  Man- 
chester two,  Leeds  two  and  so  forth,  so  as  to  make  the  Council  as 
thoroughly  representative  as  it  was  possible  to  get  it  If  they 
adopted  the  other  system  they  might  have  only  one  member  for 
Liverpool  and  one  for  Manchester. 

Mr.  Harding  repeated  that  he  thought  the  members  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  re-electing,  or  not,  every  member  of  the  Council 
in  his  proper  turn,  and  that  a  man  should  not  be  always  in  the 
Council  even  if  he  did  attend  all  the  meetings. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Harding  could  if  he  wished  give 
notice  of  his  wish  to  have  rule  14  altered  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting,  and  then  they  could  discuss  the  subject 

Mr.  Dykes  said  he  did  not  think  the  rule  required  altering  at 
all,  but  he  suggested  that  the  Council  might  consider  the  matter  at 
their  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  it  was  competent  for  that  meet- 
ing to  elect  anyone  they  pleased,  and  added  that  the  result  of  the 
election  (which  was  then  handed  in)  would,  he  thought,  meet  the 
difficulty  at  once,  for  they  had  got  "  new  blood  "  in  the  Council 
as  Mr.  Harding  wanted,  for  the  meeting  had  elected  three  entirely 
new  members,  namely,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Williams,  L.  Matheson  and 
H.  Blandy. 

The  Chairman  then  thanked  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for 
the  kind  and  able  assistance  they  had  rendered  him  during  his 
year  of  office,  and  also  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  met 
him  there  and  at  Leeds.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that  Mr.  King 
would  feel  as  much  gratification  as  he  did  at  the  end  of  his  year 
of  office,  and  he  also  hoped  that,  as  years  rolled  round,  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  of  seeing  the  British  Dental 
Association  again  in  Liverpool  before  his  term  of  life  came  to  an 
end. 

The  newly-elected  President,  Mr.  Roff  King,  then  took  the 
Chair,  and  said:  Gentlemen, — It  now  becomes  my  pleasant  duty 
to  address  a  few  remarks  to  you,  in  which  I  shall  be  very  brief; 
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but  before  doing  so,  allow  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  to  preside  over  you 
during  the  ensuing  year.  I  have  accepted  the  invitation  with  the 
greatest  diffidence,  well  knowing  that  I  have  not  the  power 
adequately  to  discharge  the  duties  attached  to  the  appointment 
This  chair  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  attainments,  who  have  laboured  unceasingly  for  the  in- 
terests of  our  calling,  and  who  have  made  for  themselves  a 
reputation  which  will  never  fade  away.  To  follow  the  example 
thus  set  by  my  predecessors  will  be  my  earnest  and  most  anxious 
desire,  although  I  cannot  hope  to  pilot  our  vessel  safely  into  port 
at  the  close  of  the  session  without  the  assistance  of  those  wise 
counsellors  who  have  so  ably  commanded  us  in  the  past ;  and  who, 
I  have  the  fullest  assurance,  will  be  ever  ready  to  help  in  the 
future.  I  must  also  ask  your  kind  indulgence  during  my  year  of 
office,  as  I  fear  I  shall  frequently  need  it.  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  our 
Branch  during  the  past  year.  Our  strength  is  not  only  maintained, 
but  is  increasing,  although  not  so  rapidly  as  we  could  desire. 
Probably  the  restrictions  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  as  a  condition  of  membership  may  have  excluded  some  from 
our  ranks ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  for  the  absence 
of  many  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  word — apathy.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  attribute  to  be  proud  of,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  anyone  indulging  in  it  ever  achieved  a  parliamentary  victory, 
or  was  assisted  by  it  in  solving  a  scientific  problem.  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  content  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  apathetic 
members  of  our  profession.  Let  us  continue  to  help  those  who 
do  their  best  to  help  themselves.  At  least  we  shall  be  rewarded 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  done  that  which  seemed  to  us  to 
be  right  in  fighting  for,  and  in  getting  passed,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  has  ensured  the  best  results  for  our  successors,  while 
it  has  done  no  injury  to  existing  rights. 

I  trust  that  the  slight  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  which 
we  propose  to  make  to-day,  will  not  be  distasteful  to  our  brethren 
who  are  very  zealous  for  work,  and  hope  that  it  will  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  scientific  character  of  our  meeting.  In  London 
and  other  large  centres  our  professional  brethren  have  opportuni- 
ties for  social  intercourse  which  we  can  very  seldom  command. 
We  wish,  therefore,  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion  offered  to- 
day to  renew  and  cement  old  friendships  and  to  create  new  ones^ 
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for  it  is  only  by  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  that  we  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  each  other. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  very  many  kind  letters  sent  to  me 
by  members  who  are  unable,  from  various  causes,  to  be  with  us 
to-day,  almost  all  of  whom  give  an  assurance  of  their  deep  sym- 
pathy with  our  work.  I  must  especially  deplore  the  absence  of 
our  late  president,  Mr.  Campion,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  I 
am  sure  we  all  wish  him  a  safe  and  speedy  return  to  his  duties 
and  to  us.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  offer  to  you  a  very 
hearty  welcome  to  Shrewsbury.  Our  ancient  borough  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  but  unfortunately  time  will  not  admit  of  our  display- 
ing to-day  the  many  archaeological  treasures  we  possess.  I  thank 
you  for  your  attendance,  and  sincerely  hope  that  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings mil  not  be  without  profit  and  pleasure  to  us  all. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Stewart  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  address ;  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Rogers  and  earned 

The  President  then  announced  that  they  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive Casual  Communications,  remarking  that  these  communications 
were  very  valuable,  and  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible, 
for  without  them  they  would  require  expensive  diagrams  and  so 
forth,  to  make  them  plain  to  one  another  at  a  distance.  He 
should,  therefore,  be  glad  if,  during  his  year  of  office,  gentlemen 
would  oblige  him  by  bringing  forward  any  peculiar  case  or  cases 
they  might  have,  for  there  was  always  something  to  be  learned 
from  them. 

Mr.  Harding  produced  a  model  of  a  contrivance  for  prevent- 
ing the  water  of  the  wheel  lathe  splashing. 

Mr.  Appleby  King,  of  Worcester,  exhibited  a  curious  specimen 
of  lateral  and  central  teeth  united,  extracted  from  a  clergyman's 
son  in  February  last.  Also  models  of  two  partially  edentulous  jaws; 
their  singularity  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  children  from  which 
they  were  taken,  aged  14  and  11,  were  the  offspring  of  parents 
with  a  similar  defdrmity,  the  mother  of  these  children  and  her 
mother  having  obtained  a  good  age  without  erupting  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.  One  pecuh'arity 
pointed  out  in  these  models  was  the  extreme  thinness  in  those 
portions  of  the  jaw  below  the  alveolar  lin^,  there  being  no  sign  of 
impaction.  Mr.  King  has  promised  to  send  duplicates  of  these 
models  to  the  Odontological  Societ/s  Museum. 

Mr.  Crapper  exhibited  several  peculiar  and  interesting  models 
of  Regulation  cases,  both  before  and  after  treatment,  and  ex- 
plained the  means  adopted  to  produce  such  satisfactory  results. 
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Casual  communications  were  also  presented  by  Mr.  Ridge  (Staf- 
ford) and  Mr.  Jewett  (Liverpool). 

Dr.  WAI.KER,  in  regard  to  Mr.  King's  communication,  said  they 
had  cases  of  the  sort  of  two  generations,  but  not  of  three  as  in  the 
present  case.    Such  cases  as  these  they  were  very  desirous  of  having 
recorded,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  King  would  supply  a  written  des 
cription,  so  that  it  would  be  accurate. 
Mr.  King  said  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Harding  then  read  a  paper  on  Treatment  of  the 
Pulp,  which  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

The  President  said  the  subject  of  Mr.  Harding's  paper  was 
certainly  a  most  interesting  one,  and  as  they  all  had  their  little 
peculiarities,  and  all  differed  in  some  slight  degree  in  their  mode 
of  proceeding,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  a  discussion  upon 
it-  He  might  say  that  the  use  of  oil  of  cloves  had  been  attended 
in  his  experience  with  the  very  best  effects.  He  added  that  he 
should  be  very  careful  of  using  Baldock's  Nerve-Destroying  Paste, 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  unless  he  knew  what  it  was  made  of. 

Mr.  Crapper  said  he  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Harding's  paper,  which  he  thought  was  a  very 
instructive  and  useful  one,  but  there  was  a  little  point  he  should 
like  to  suggest,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  treatment  of  a  dead 
tooth,  which,  instead  of  extracting,  might  be  preserved  by  removing, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  dead  pulp  and  nerve  fibres,  &c.,  and 
where  it  was  doubtful  as  to  every  particle  being  extirpated,  a  tube 
might  be  fixed  extending  from  the  pulp  cavity  to  the  surface  of 
the  filling,  so  that  subsequently  any  gases  or  discharge  generating 
could  find  a  vent 

Dr.  Walker  remarked,  that  he  should  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  tooth  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  and  purified,  and  in 
that  case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  adapting  a  tube  as  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Crapper  replied,  that  they  could  not  always  be  quite  sure 
that  every  particle  of  decomposed  tissue  was  removed,  and  to 
apply  a  tube  in  the  manner  described,  might  prevent  the  necessity 
of  rhizodontrophy  being  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Walker  said  he  must  congratulate  the  Branch  on  the  valu- 
able paper  which  had  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Harding ;  it  was  well 
worthy  of  a  thoroughly  good  discussion.  He  would  only  remark 
upon  one  point,  though  there  were  several  to  which  he  felt  in- 
clined to  refer.     He  thought  Mr.  Harding  had  alluded  ra!ther 
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slightingly  to  the  value  of  tannic  acid  as  an  application  after  the 
use  of  arsenious  acid  Mr.  Harding  would  find  that  one  or  two 
dressings  of  tannic  acid  on  wool,  applied  under  these  circumstances 
would  enable  him  to  withdraw  the  sheath  and  its  contents  in  its 
entirety.  The  nerve  canals  should  be  freely  opened  before  the 
barbed  instrument  was  introduced,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
nerve  canals  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  searching  for  the  de- 
stroyed pulp.  He  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Harding  would  give  this 
agent  a  trial  and  let  him  know  the  result. 

Mr.  Henry  Bland  y,  L.  D.S.Ed.,  then  read  the  paper  on  "Dentists 
versus  Surgeons  practising  Dentistry,"  which  will  be  found  at  p. 
224,     At  its  conclusion. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  paper  they  had  just  heard 
was  certainly  somewhat  caustic,  though,  perhaps,  not  more  so  than 
the  nature  of  the  subject  required.  The  Association  of  Surgeons 
was,  he  was  glad  to  say,  very  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  apparently  not  very  dangerous  as  regards  influence.  He 
thought  that  if  these  gentlemen  were  let  alone  they  would  soon 
fall  into  the  background  and  become  obsolete.  He  should  be 
glad  to  hear  any  remarks  which  members  might  have  to  offer. 

Dr.  WALKER  said  that,  whilst  he  thanked  Mr.  Blandy  for  his 
able  paper,  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusionsL 
Whilst  most  were  looking  forward  to  a  brighter  future  in  the  fully 
qualified  dental  surgeon,  Mr.  Blandy  had  apparently  looked  at  the 
subject  from  behind — qualified  surgeons  taking  up  dental  practice 
without  special  technical  dental  education.  Dental  students,  after 
their  apprenticeship,  supplementing  the  dental  curriculum  by  a  few 
extra  lectures  and  qualifying  as  surgeons,  were  simply  adding  10 
their  knowledge  in  general  surgery  and  making  themselves  more 
efficient  by  this  better  knowledge  of  a  wide  subject.  AVhat  was 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future  was — dental  pupils  able  and  willing 
to  take  their  examination  in  Arts  immediately  after  leaving  school 
or  college ;  then  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  laboratory  of 
a  dental  practitioner.  When  this  was  accomplished,  they  might 
commence  at  a  general  and  dental  hospital  the  necessary  curricu- 
lum for  full  membership  of  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  the 
dental  licentiate  examination  also  proving  their  qualification  to 
the  title  of  thoroughly  educated  Dental  Surgeons.  It  was  most 
important  that  the  parents  of  dental  students  should  allow  them 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  take  out  "  perpetual "  tickets ; 
these  would  entitle  the  owners  to  continue  their  hospital  practice, 
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attendance  at  clinics,  or  on  any  course  of  special  lectures  they 
might  desire. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  he  considered  they  were  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Slandy  for  his  able  paper ;  it  was  one  which  he  should  like 
to  see  circulated  all  over  the  country,  together  with  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Walker,  which  he  fully  endorsed. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Sims  and  Mr.  R.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Blandy  said  he  was  extremely  obliged  to  them  for  the  very 
kind  manner  in  which  they  had  received  his  paper.      The  paper 
did  not  attack  the  M.R.C.S.  and  the  L.D.S.  working  side  by  side 
in   the  future.      Those  whom  he  attacked  were  the  men  who  said 
**  Be  surgeons  first  and  dentists  afterwards,"  and  he  hoped  in  what 
he  had  said  he  had  not  been  unduly  severe,  for  he  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  unnecessarily  hurt  any  man's  feelings.     He  was 
extremely  grateful  to  them  all  for  the  kind  reception  they  had 
given  this,  his  first  paper. 

M!r-  Harding  also  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
w^hich  his  paper  had  been  received. 

Dr.  Waite  said  there  was  only  one  matter  more.  They  all 
felt  very  much  obliged  to  the  President,  not  only  for  his  address, 
but  for  the  able  way  in  which  he  had  presided  over  them  through- 
out that  meeting,  and  he  therefore  begged  to  propose  that  the 
best    thanks  of  the  meeting  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Roff  King  for 

presiciing. 

Xbe  proposition  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 
Tbe  President  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  vote,  and  said  he 
should  be  very  pleased  at  all  times  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to 
pronaote  the  interests  of  the  Association.  He  must  add  that  he 
^^SLS  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Harding  for  what  he  had  done,  and  the 
valua.t>le  assistance  he  had  rendered  him  in  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  that  meeting ;  his  assistance  had  been  most  freely  and 
ungrudgingly  givea 

meeting  then  terminated. 
the  invitation  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Harding,  the  mem- 
l^ers  tlien  proceeded  to  the  new  boat-house  of  the  Pengwern  Boat 
Clixly  where  a  picnic  luncheon  was  provided  by  the  gentlemen 
naxr&ed*  At  the  termination  of  the  repast,  the  healths  of  the 
py^si<jent  and  of  Mr.  Harding  were  proposed,  and  these  gentle- 
men "were  very  cordially  thanked  for  the  kind  and  hospitable 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion        The  health  of  Dr.  Walker,  president  of  the  Odontological 
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Society,  was  then  given,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to 
the  committee  of  the  club  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the 
visitors  the  free  use  of  the  room  and  the  boats,  in  which  a  number 
of  the  members  afterwards  enjoyed  a  trip  on  the  river. 


THE  DINNER. 

At  6  p.m.  about  forty  members,  with  Messrs.  J.  R.  Humphreys, 
F.R.C.S.,  R.  W.  Withers,  W.  Eddowes,and  W.  B.  Rigby,  suigeons 
practising  at  Shrewsbury,  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Raven  Hotel ; 
the  President,  Mr.  Roff  King,  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  given  by  the  President  and 
duly  responded  to, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Humphreys  said  he  had  been  called  upon  to  propose 
a  toast,  which,  happily,  would  require  very  little  introduction  from 
him,  for  it  was  a  toast  with  which  they  were  all  well  acquainted— 
"The  British  Dental  Association."  He  must  say  that  he  was  very 
much  pleased  at  having  received  an  invitation  to  meet  them  there 
that  day,  and  it  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  him  to  do  so,  being 
himself  a  member,  and  a  very  old  member,  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  which  had  grown  from  a  small  society,  to  a  very  laige^ 
a  very  important,  and  a  very  influential  association.  He  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  see  that  the  sister  profession,  that  of  dental  surgery, 
was  following  the  example  of  the  medical  profession,  and  that  they 
had,  much  to  their  credit,  organised  an  association  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  medical  profession  had  done,  and  he  was, 
further,  very  glad  to  see  that  already  it  had  produced  such 
satisfactory  results.  He  believed  such  associations  were  most 
valuable ;  some  of  his  best  friends  and  most  valued  friendships  he 
had  made  in  the  British  Medical  Association.  It  was  a  great 
gratification  to  him  always  to  attend  the  meetings  of  that  associa- 
tion, which  he  did  most  regularly,  and  he  found,  as  they  would 
find,  that  the  more  they  saw  of  each  other,  the  more  they  respected 
and  loved  each  other.  He  was  glad  they  had  so  large  and  influ- 
ential a  Branch  of  the  Association  in  the  Midland  Counties.  It 
was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  them  there  that  day,  and 
no  doubt  his  Shrewsbury  friends  near  him  would  all  say  the  same. 

Dr.  Waite,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  whose  name  was  coupled  with 
the  toast,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  President  of 
the  British  Dental  Association,  who  had  been  expected  to 
reply,  and  who  had  fully  intended  to  be  there,   but  other  ar- 
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rangements,  over  which  Mr.  Campion  had  practically  no  control, 
prevented  him  attending.  They  all  felt  his  absence  very  much 
indeed.  Personally,  he  (Dr.  Waite)  felt  it  very  much,  for  if  the 
President  had  been  there  he  would  not  have  been  called  upon  to 
respond  to  that  toast 

There  were  one  or  two  facts  in  connection  with  the  British 
Dental  Association  which  were  calculated  to  furnish  matter  for 
encouragement  Although  it  was  but  four  years  old,  having  been 
established  in  1879,  it  already  numbered  over  500  members,  and 
included  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  able  and  the  best 
educated  dental  surgeons  in  the  country.  The  Midland  Branch 
was  the  eldest  child;  it  was  bom  in  1880.  That  time  twelve 
months  they  were  meeting  together  at  Leeds,  and  they  were  then 
still  the  only  child,  and  perhaps  a  little  bit  in  danger  of  being 
spoiled  upon  that  account.  Three  months  later,  however,  another 
child  was  born,  in  the  Western  Counties,  and  strange  to  say,  within 
six  months  a  third  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  only  a  fortnight  ago 
a  fourth  was  bom  in  the  Eastern  Counties;  so  that  the  Association 
vas  in  a  position  almost  to  claim  the  Queen's  bounty,  for  although 
it  had  not  had  three  children  at  a  birth,  it  had  certainly  had  three 
within  nine  months.  That  showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  As- 
sociation met  a  want  which  required  to  be  met — that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Association  commended  itself  to  members  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  country.  Modelled  upon  the  lines  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  established  upon  a  representative 
basis,  furnishing  means  of  interchange  of  opinion,  they  had  every 
confidence  that  it  possessed  the  energy  of  growth  and  the  vitality 
of  endurance.  Its  portals  were  wide  enough  to  admit  all  shades 
of  opinion,  they  were  narrow  enough  to  exclude  all  the  parasites  of 
the  profession.  The  time  he  believed  would  come  when  everyone 
who  practised  dentistry  would  recognise  the  advantage  of  having 
his  name  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  Association. 

There  were  other  facts  to  which  he  should  like  to  allude  connected 
with  their  Dentists  Act  They  were  facts  of  which  some  persons 
seemed  to  be  grossly  ignorant  There  had  been  repeatedly,  and 
more  particularly  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  assertions 
naade  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  which  to  his  mind  were  simply 
misstatements  of  the  facts  concerning  their  Dentists  Act.  For 
I  example,  there  was  the  assertion  that  the  Dentists  Act  conferred 
the  right  upon  inferior  practitioners  to  call  themselves  surgeon 
dentists.    That  statement  was  simply  devoid  of  all  truth.     The 
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Act  conferred  no  right  to  assume  any  title  whatever ;  it  was  framed 
expressly  to  prohibit  inferior  practitioners  from  assuming  any  title 
in  connexion  with  dentistry.     Previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act 
any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  could  call  himself  "  a  surgeon  dentist," 
and  there  was  no  power  to  prevent  him.    The  Act  had  done  this, 
it  had  compelled  every  man  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
to  register  his  name  and  address  at  the  office  of  the  Medical 
Council  before  August  ist,  1879;  after  that  date  (with  certain 
minor  reservations)    no  man  could  legally  assimie  the  title  of 
dental  surgeon,  or  any  similar  phrase,  unless  he  had  passed  the 
examination  and  obtained  a  licence  from  one  of  the  examining 
bodies  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.     That  was  a  fact  which  should 
be  published  abroad.     It  was  a  fact  of  public  interest,  for  it  sup- 
plied the  public  with  a  guarantee  that  in  future  everyone  who 
enters  upon  the  practice  of  dentistry  shall  have  had  some  qualifi- 
cation for  his  work.     There  was  one  more  matter  he  wished  to 
refer  to,  and  that  was  the  dental  curriculum.     There  were  some 
persons  who  took  delight  in  depreciating  the  curriculum,  and  at- 
tempted to  pooh  pooh  the  dental  diploma.    It  should  be  known  that 
the  dental  curriculum  was,  with  the  exception  of  midwifery  and 
materia  medica^  almost  the  same  as  that  for  the  M.R.C.S.,wilh  die 
notable  addition  of  mechanical  dentistry,  a  full  course  of  practice 
at  a  dental  hospital,  and  lectures  on  dental  anatomy  and  physiology, 
dental  histology  and  dental  surgery.     The  whole  study  required 
covered  a  much  longer  space  of  time,  involved  more  work,  and  in 
many  instances  a  greater  investment  of  money  than  was  required 
by  the  ordinary  medical  practitioner  in  taking  his  M.R.C.S.,  and 
he  should  much  like  to  have  some  of  the  men  who  depreciate  iis 
value,  forced  to  go  through  the  curriculum  and  pass  the  examina- 
tion, for  he  thought  it  would  take  some  of  the  nonsense  out  of 
them.     All  this  at  present,  however,  required  to  be  undeistood, 
but  he  believed  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  dental 
licentiate  would  take  a  rank  second  to  none  in  the  professional 
spheres,  and  might  that  day  very  soon  dawn. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Harding  said  the  toast  he  had  to  propose  was  one 
which  in  all  civilised  communities,  should  be,  and  always  waS) 
received  with  acclamation.  Some  people  thought  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  medical  profession  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  death-rate  would  not  be  very  greatly  increased,  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  human  suffering  would  be 
tremendously  intensified.    There  were  no  doubt  many  diseases  in 
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which  the  death-rate  was  very  large,  and  in  which  medical  men 
could  only  treat  the  patient  according  to  the  symptoms  and  await 
the  result,  but  still  no  one  doubted  that  but  for  the  learning  and 
skill  of  medical  men  human  suffering  would  be  very  greatly  inten- 
sified. Qosely  associated  as  they  were  with  the  medical  profession, 
yet  their  own  speciality  was  defined  by  certain  well  marked  lines 
from  the  province  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  they  in  no  way 
impinged  upon  the  toes  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
People  living  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  to  say  nothing  of  London,  had  an  idea  sometimes 
that  medical  practice  in  the  provinces  was  still  somewhat  "  in  the 
dark  ages,"  but  he  could  assure  them  they  were  very  much  mis- 
taken, and  as  an  instance  he  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the  work 
at  the  Infirmary  in  that  town  was  carried  on  in  a  very  advanced 
manner.  Mr.  Harding  concluded  by  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Withers. 

Mr.  R.  W.  O.  Withers  assured  them  that  he  felt  very  deeply 
the  honour  which  they  had  done  him  by  calling  upon  him  to 
retum  thanks  for  the  medical  profession,  and  he  was  sure  that  his 
medical  brethren  present  would  appreciate  with  him  the  kind 
hospitality  with  which  they  had  been  received.  So  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  he  assured  them  that  that  was  the  most 
pleasant  dental  operation  he  ever  sat  under,  and  he  did  not  care 
how  often  it  was  repeated.  He  congratulated  them  upon  the 
success  which  had  attended  their  meeting,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  W.  Eddowes  proposed  "The  Odontological  and  other 
kindred  Societies."  The  Odontological  Society  was  one  of  the 
oldest  professional  societies  in  the  country  and  was  one  of  the 
best  The  society,  he  believed,  was  not  in  any  way  a  rival  of 
the  British  Dental  Association ;  he  believed  it  was  really  the 
pioneer  of  the  association,  that  to.  it  they  owed  their  present  po- 
sition and  the  fact  that  they  had  a  British  Dental  Association, 
and  also  that  they  had  a  British  Dental  diploma,  of  which  they 
were  justly  proud.  He  was  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  hear  gentle- 
men speaking  in  the  way  they  had  done  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  profession  at  present.  Some  few  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  force  upon  them,  at  the  infirmary  of  that 
town,  an  unqualified  dentist,  but  he  himself  stood  up  and  most 
strenuously  opposed  it.  He  pointed  out  that  for  a  properly 
qualified  dental  surgeon  a  very  stringent  curriculum  was  required, 
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and  they  had  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  having  appointed  to 
'  the  office  a  highly  qualified  dental  surgeon  in  Mr.  Harding,  a  man 
with  whom  they  were  all  proud  to  be  associated  He  wished, 
most  heartily,  the  society  every  success,  and,  in  conclusion,  thanked 
them  for  the  way  in  which  he  and  the  other  medical  gentlemen 
present  had  been  received  that  eveninjg. 

Dr.  Walker,  in  response  to  the  toast,  said  he  was  obliged  to 
them  for  the  compliment  they  had  paid  to  the  Odontological 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  kindred  societies.  As  Mr.  Eddowes 
had  said  in  his  speech,  it  was  one  of  the  oldest,  in  fact,  the  oldest 
Dental  Association  in  Great  Britain.  From  its  commencement  to 
the  present  its  numbers  and  usefulness  had  increased,  and  he 
hoped  the  British  Dental  Association  would  meet  with  like  suc- 
cess. The  British  Dental  Association  would  probably  outstrip  in 
numbers  and  usefulness  the  Odontological  Society,  as  it  had 
already  four  branches,  each  branch  anticipating  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  Odontological  Society  at  present  possessed  The 
Odontological  Society  would  still  press  forward  and  aspire 
to  advance  scientific  work  as  it  had  hitherto  done.  The 
truth  of  Dr.  Waite's  remarks  upon  the  curriculum  of  the 
licentiate  in  dental  surgery  and  the  clauses  of  the  Dentist  Act, 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  grafted  the 
Dental  Act,  as  it  stood  in  the  new  Medical  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment He  begged  to  thank  the  President  and  the  Members  of 
the  Midland  Branch  for  their  kind  entertainment  and  the  cordial 
feeling  exhibited  towards  him  during  his  visit  to  Shrewsbury. 

Major  Stewart  proposed  "  The  Medical  Charities  of  Shrop- 
shire." He  remarked  that  the  Infirmary  in  that  town  was  founded 
as  far  back  as  1745,  the  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  in  181S, 
and  the  Dispensary  in  1843.  There  could  be  no  question  that 
these  charities  were  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good,  but  still 
it  was  a  question  whether  they  were  not  doing  some  miscliief  as 
well.  In  regard  to  the  Liverpool  Dental  Hospital  he  knew  that 
they  had  cases  coming  there  to  be  treated  that  ought  not  to  come 
there,  and  this  was  a  hardship  to  energetic,  striving  young  men 
who  were  endeavouring  to  level  themselves  up  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  dental  profession,  but  who  might  be  ready  to  take  reduced  fees. 
He  was  convinced  it  was  a  thing  that  would  have  to  be  looked 
into,  in  regard  to  the  various  charitable  institutions.  He  was 
quite  sure  of  one  fact,  that  the  medical  profession  was  beginning 
to  appreciate,  and  value  more  and  more,  the  science  of  dental 
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surgery,  and  to  see  the  importance  of  their  co-operating  in  re- 
ducing pain  and  suffering.  He  was  glad  that  at  their  infirmary 
they  had  appointed  a  dental  surgeon,  and  this  was,  he  thought 
most  important,  for  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  was  not  large  enough 
for  a  dental  hospital.  He  concluded  by  coupling  with  the  toast 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Humphreys,  Eddowes,  Withers,  Rigby  and 
Harding,  whose  healths  were  heartily  drunk. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Humphreys  said  he  was  only  connected  with  one  of 
tho  medical  charities  of  the  town,  the  Infirmary,  but  with  that  he 
had  been  connected  for  many  years,  and  he  believed  it  was  doing 
a  good  work,  and  was  relieving  an  immense  amount  of  pain  and 
suffering.  The  good  such  an  institution  did  could  only  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  by  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  hospitals  and  seeing  it  for  themselves.  While  the 
medical  charities  of  the  country  were  doing  an  immense  amount 
of  good,  he  feared,  also,  that  they  were  doing  an  immense  amount 
of  mischief.  In  Shrewsbury,  as  elsewhere,  they  found  that  there 
were  many  cases  constantly  occurring  of  people  coming  to  be  re- 
lieved by  a  charity  who  had  no  right  whatever  to  come  there. 
He  thanked  them  for  the  toast. 

Mr.  Harding  also  replied.  He  believed  the  local  Dispensary 
and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  were  doing  a  good  work,  and  so 
was  the  Infirmary  in  a  more  extended  manner.  So  far  as  his  o\sti 
department  in  the  Infirmary  was  concerned,  his  patients  were 
numerous,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  a  great  measure  they 
exemplified  the  remarks  Mr.  Humphreys  had  made,  that  ^  great 
many  of  them  could  afford  to  pay,  and  should,  as  Major  Stewart 
had  said,  go  to  men  who  were  willing  to  take  small  fees,  and  who 
would  do  the  best  they  could  for  them.  He  felt  great  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  proper  persons  to  be  treated,  and  no  doubt  other 
gentlemen  had  felt  it  also.  If  people  who  could  afford  to  pay 
-were  thoroughly  weeded  out,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  most 
hospitals  would,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  be  able  to  show  a  good 
balance  sheet. 

Mr.  R.  F.  H.  King  proposed  the  "  Town  and  Trade  of  Shrews- 
bury," coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Rigby,  who  replied. 

I>r.  WoRMALD  proposed  the  health  of  their  President,  Mr. 
Roflf  King.  He  remarked  that  their  visit  to  Shrewsbuiy  had  been 
a  treat  to  them  all,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  visited  the 
to-v^n  for  the  first  time.  They  were  all  much  indebted  to  the 
|Oca.l  dental  practitioners,  who  had  so  liberally  catered  for  them 
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that  day,  for  all  they  had  done,  and  which  he  was  sure  would 
impress  that  day's  meeting  long  upon  their  memories.  They 
were  also  much  pleased  with  the  presence  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men of  the  town  that  evening. 

The  President,  in  response,  said  if  they  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves that  day  he  was  highly  pleased,  for  he  had  been  fully  repaid 
by  the  enjoyment  of  their  society.  He  should  have  been  still 
better  pleased  had  there  been  a  larger  number  present  But  if 
there  were  some  absent  whom  they  had  expected  to  see,  there  were 
those  present  whom  they  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  see,  for 
they  had  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  social  position  of  the  L.D.S.  That  depended 
very  much  on  the  L.D.S.  In  Shrewsbury  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
it  advanced,  or  they  might  perhaps  get  beyond  their  proper 
sphere.  Professionally,  however,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  their 
services  were  fully  appreciated,  especially  by  their  medical  con- 
freres. He  need  not  tell  them  that  his  heart  was  thoroughly  in 
the  work,  and  that  work  was  to  watch  the  working  out  of  the 
Dental  Act,  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  dental  surgeon,  and  to 
secure  the  strongest  bonds  of  cordiality  between  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  themselves,  and  which  fortunately  existed  in  Shrews- 
bury. 

The  toasts  of  the  Ladies  and  the  Press  followed. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Surgeons  v.  Dentists  Practising  Dentistry. 

By  HENRY  BLANDY,  L.D.S.Ed,  Nottingham.* 

There  is  considerable  agitation  in  the  minds  of  some  persons 
practising  dentistry, — in  the  minds  of  some  surgeons  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  editor  of  the  Lancet — as  to  whether  a  medical,  or  a 
specially  dental  education  as  laid  down  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  will  most  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  and  to  the 
success  in  life  of  the  practitioner.  It  may  be  well  that  our  Society 
of  Dentists  practising  Dentistry,  should  refresh  its  memory  by  the 
consideration  of  bygone  struggles,  and  present  contentions,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  prepared  for  future  difficulties. 

♦  Read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  at  Shren'sbuiy 
on  the  25th  ult. 
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The  Asscxdation  of  Surgeons  practising  Dentistry,  or  as  it  has 
styled  itself,  "The  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons  Legally 
Qualified,"  claim  that  by  the  education  they  recommend,  they  are 
able  to  provide  more  competent  dentists.  Before  proceeding  to 
lay  before  you  my  views  on  this  question,  and  briefly  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  above  society,  I 
•will  refer  to  a  letter  to  the  Lancet^  copied  into  the  Journal  of  the 
JSritish  Dental  Association  for  March,  1883,  from  Mr.  S.  Hamilton 
Cartwright,  who  is  professor  of  dental  surgery  at  King's  College, 
and  I  believe  was,  or  is  hon.  secretary,  and  treasurer  to  the  above 
association. 

The  occasion  for  this  letter  was  simple.      A  shipload  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  passengers  on  board  the  ChimborazOy  arriving 
in  England,  signed  a  protest  against  alleged  bad  and  putrid  food, 
most  of  them  having  suffered  from  acute  diarrhoea.     A  gentleman, 
one  of  their  number,  was  subpcened  to  give  evidence  in  support 
of    the  action  against  the  owners.      This    gentleman  being  a 
dental  surgeon,  is  said  to  have  been  ruled  incompetent  to  give 
scientific  evidence  by  Mr.  Justice  Field.     The  Lancet  noticed  the 
occurrence.     This    was    the    heaven-sent    opportunity   for  Mr. 
Cartwright  to  rush  in  with  his  estimate  of  the  "  value  of  the  evi- 
dence  of   a  third  class  ^  emigrant,'  calling   himself  a   *  dental 
surgeon,'  who  presumed  to  offer  himself  as  a  medical  witness." 
Mr.    Cartwright  agrees  with  the  judge,  and  the  Lancet^  in  saying 
that    a   "dental  surgeon   cannot  be  regarded    as   an  authority 
on    the  subject  of  acute  diarrhoea,   alleged  to  arise  from   bad 
food  supphed  by  the  owners  of  a  passengei:s  ship."     Mr.  Cart- 
wright,   "full  of  anger,   full  of  wrath,"  hastens  to  rejoice  that 
**  he  belongs  to  the  Association  of  Surgeons  practising  Dentistry 
— he  was  medically  and  legally  qualified — and  quite  content  with 
the  noble  tide  of  surgeon."     He  then  has  a  fling  at  dental  reform 
and  registration,  and  at  the  gentlemen  who  have  worked  so  hard 
to  promote  the  cause  of  dental  elevation ;  but,  he  entirely  omits 
to  prove  there  was  no  diarrhoea,  which  is  the  pith  of  the  whole 
xnatter ! 

Mr.  Cox,  the  witness  referred  to,  has  since  written  to  say  that 
he  was  not  a  third  class  emigrant.     That  he  was  not  a  self-styled  . 
dental  surgeon,  but  an  L.D.S.Eng. ;  and  that  he  did  not  offer  a 
medical  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  improved  code  of  ethics,  and  profes- 
sional feeling,  which  Mr.  Cartwright's  society  is  mainly  established 
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to  cultivate.  But  let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin 
and  objects  of  the  Association  of  Surgeons  practising  Dentistry. 

This  society  was  established  on  or  about  the  19th  of  January, 
1876,  with  Mr.  S.  Cartwright,  as  President,  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Cartwright,  as  Secretary. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Denial  Sdina, 
1876,  is  a  correspondence  in  which  Mr.  S.  H.  Cartwright  invites 
Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes  to  join  that  society  as  an  original  member,  en- 
closing a  list  of  the  objects  of  the  association,  officers,  &c 

Mr.  Cartwright  dates  his  letter  from  the  "  Association  of  Legally 
Qualified  Dental  Surgeons.     The  enclosed  resolutions  are  : — 

1.  Title  of  society. 

2.  That  it  is  founded  to  promote  objects  not  contemplated  by 
any  existing  dental  society. 

3.  That  its  chief  objects  shall  be : — 

(a.)  The  establishment  of  an  improved  code  of  ethics. 

(b.)  The  endeavour  to  encourage  a  higher  educational 
standard,  both  general  and  professional,  for  those  who 
may  hereafter  practise  the  special  branch  of  dental  surgery. 

fc.)  The  furtherance  of  modes  of  practice  compatible  only 
with  the  highest  professional  status. 

4.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  above  objects  the  Association 
shall,  in  its  commencement,  meet  at  least  six  times  in  the  year. 

Omitted  from  list  sent  to  Mr.  Tomes,  but  inserted  in  Lanai 
{Cosmos J  1876,  p.  269).  That  for  the  present  it  is  not  contem- 
plated to  publish  any  regular  Transactions  of  the  Association. 
(It  has  been  a  long  "  present.*'  I  cannot  find  that  any  transac- 
tions, or  even  a  list  of  members,  has  been  published  during  the 
seven  years  which  have  elapsed.) 

5.  Appoints  the  ordinary  officers. 

6.  That  all  qualified  medical  practitioners  be  eligible  for 
membership. 

7.  That  the  association  shall  also  consist  of  hon.  members. 
Then  follows  a  list  of  officers. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  a  number  of  medical  men  admitted 
under  rules  6  and  7  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  this  society,  and 
must  proportionately  damage  the  authority  of  its  dictum  upon 
dental  affairs. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes  having  heard  from  one  or  two  sources  that  his 
father  and  himself  had  been  thought  to  have  been  participators  in 
a  movement  which  they  in  all  respects  disapproved,  sent  this  letter 
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of  invitation,  and  his  reply,  to  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science 
for  publication. 

The  reply  dated  March  30th,  1876,  states : — 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  association. 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  high  standand  of  thought  and  conduct  can 
be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  it  not  to  begin  wjth, 
and  those  who  have  it  will  gain  little  by  its  codification.  That 
higher  education  was  already  inaugurated  by  tried  and  trusted 
hands,  whose  names  were  not  on  the  list  of  office-bearers  in  this 
society,  while  there  were  names  on  it  who  had  not  consistently 
supported  efforts  in  this  direction." 

Mr.  C.  Tomes  goes  on  to  say  {B.J.DS,^  P-  232,  April,  1876)  : — 

"  Whatever  any  one  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  L.D.S.  diploma 
is  the  only  one  which  indicates  that  the  holder  has  received  an 
education  and  passed  an  examination  in  the  matters  appertaining 
to  our  speciality,  and  desirable  as  may  be  the  extra  year  of  hospital 
study  which  the  M.R.C.S.  implies,  how  much  of  general  surgery 
do  we  keep  up,  and  how  far  are  we  to  be  fairly  entitled  *  com- 
j>etent  surgeons'  after  ten  years  have  elapsed  from  our  having 
acquired  the  diploma  ? 

"  An  association  which  finds  its  qualification  for  membership  in 
a  degree  other  than  the  L.D.S.,  and  purposes  to  be  going  to 
further  modes  of  practice,  compatible  only  with  the  highest  pro- 
fessional status,  &c.,  is  in  its  very  existence  a  slight  to  the  L.D.S., 
and  I  observe  that  although  this  degree  is  held  by,  at  all  events, 
some  of  your  office-bearers  these  letters  are  not  appended  to  one 
single  name. 

"Before  I  could  join  your  association,  my  own  self-respect 
would  require  me  to  resign  the  chair  and  its  emoluments,  which  I 
hold  at  the  Dental  Hospital,  because  that  is  a  school  directly 
concerned  in  the  training  of  students  for  the  L.D.S.  and  not  for 
the  M.R.C.S.,  and  were  I  to  displace  the  L.D.S.  into  a  secondary 
position  as  a  qualification  for  the  dentist,  then  and  not  till  then,  I 
conceive,  would  it  be  consistent  for  me  to  endeavour  to  displace 
the  Dental  Hospital  by  the  establishment  of  complete  dental 
schools  at  every  general  hospital,  and  this  would  be  a  natural 
outcome  of  joining  your  association,  &c." 

In  the  May  number,  1876,  Mr.  John  Tomes  writes  that  he 
"  must  decline  joining,  under  the  firm  conviction  that  an  exclusive 
association  such  as  this  will  be  powerless  for  good,  but  capable  of 
doing  great  mischief.    The  position  taken  by  the  association  will 
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be  regarded  as  an  offensive  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part 
of  its  members,  for  which  there  is  no  justification,"  &c.  How 
soon  this  opinion  was  justified  we  shall  see. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 
1876,  we  find  Mr.  Hamilton  Cartwright  has  been  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  on  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  in  the 
Lancet^  which  draws  from  the  editor  these  remarks : — "  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  dentist  is  unqualified,  whatever  his  expe- 
rience or  manipulative  ability  may  be,  if  he  is  not  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  diagnose  and  treat  the  symptoms  of  general 
disease.  In  a  word,  he  is  practically  incompetent  in  all  cases  in 
which  tooth  symptoms  are  dependent  upon,  or  have  originated  in, 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  teeth  them- 
selves as  organs  which  suffer  in  sympathy  with  the  general  system. 
No  mere  manual  dexterity  can  possibly  make  amends  for  the  lack 
of  medical  knowledge.  The  non-surgical  dentist  is,  of  course, 
wholly  incompetent  in  a  case  requiring  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic 
The  one  true  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  matters  in  respect  to 
dentistry,  is  supplied  by  the  Association  of  Surgeons  practising 
Dental  Surgery.  The  members  of  this  association  are  first  sur- 
geons and  then  dentists,"  &c  This  was  putting  the  case  as  strongly 
as  the  Association  of  Surgeons  practising  Dental  Surgery  could 
wish.  This  appeared  in  the  Lancet  on  May  27th,  but  on  June  3rd 
there  appeared  a  letter. 

"Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  qualified  surgeons  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dental  surgery,  beg  to  emphatically  protest  against  the 
inference  conveyed  by  your  editorial  article  entitled  'Dental  Anaes- 
thetics and  Dental  Surgeons,'  in  your  issue  of  May  27th.  In  making 
the  statement  that  the  one  true  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of 
matters  in  respect  to  dentistry  is  supplfed  by  the  Association  of  Sur- 
geons practising  Dental  Surgery,  and  further  that  the  public  will 
consider  their  own  interests  in  confiding  their  cases  to  such  hands, 
and  by  so  doing  secure  safety,  &c.,  the  inference  is  conveyed  that  this 
new  association  is  a  representative  body,  including  within  its  ranks 
the  larger  and  more  influential  section  of  fully  qualified  surgeons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  this  specialty.  Leaving  out  of  present 
consideration  the  injustice  done  to  the  holders  of  the  dental  licentiate- 
ship,  and  the  many  other  important  questions  raised  in  the  article,  we 
beg  entirely  to  disclaim  the  association,  to  the  formation  of  which  we 
are  opposed,  and  to  emphatically  deny  its  claims  to  in  any  way  repre- 
sent the  body  it  professes  to  represent,  namely,  the  fully  qualified  sur- 
geons engaged  in  the  practice  of  dental  surgery. 

"  As  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  fully  qualified  surgeons  prac- 
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C.  Tomes, 
C.  Vasey. 
H.  J.  Barrett,  &c. 


tising  dentistry  in  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  greatly  exceed  fifty, 

the  following  twenty-five  signatures  of  London  practitioners  only,  have 

been  deemed  sufficient    More  might  have  been  obtained,  but  at  the 

cost  of  delaying  the  insertion  of  this  disclaimer,  which  did  not  appear 

advisable. 

"(Signed)  T.  A.  Rogers, 

"E.  Saunders, 

"J.  Tomes, 
"341  ^.,June,  1876." 

Subsequently  the  colleges  of  surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
Ireland  and  Glasgow,  established  examining  boards  and  received 
candidates  for  their  diplomas,  sine  curriculo^  under  certain 
specified  conditions. 

A  great  many  gentlemen  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
l^e  (I  hope  more  will  before  the  gates  are  closed),  and  in  doing 
this  have  carried  out  the  desire  of  the  Reform  Committee  and 
have  raised  the  position  of  their  profession.  They  have  not  only 
proved  themselves  masters  of  the  practical  details  of  their  profes- 
sion,— surgical,  medical  and  mechanical, — but  have  acquired  such 
general  technical,  practical,  and  scientific  knowledge  in  chemistry, 
physiology,  anatomy,  and  materia  medica^  as  the  various  examiners 
demanded.  To  attack  the  L.D.S.  diploma  as  a  guarantee  of  fitness 
to  practise  dental  surgery,  within  its  own  proper  limits,  is  to  attack 
the  credit  of  the  college  granting  it  and  the  honour  of  its  examiners, 
as  well  as  the  honourable  body  of  gentlemen  who  hold  these 
diplomas. 

The  Dental  Reform  Committee  felt  this  in  1877,  when  Mr. 
Tomes  proposed  and  carried  the  resolution  : — "  That  those  per- 
sons only  who  possess  the  licentiateship  in  dental  surgery  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  shall  be  entitled  to  use  the  designa- 
tions of  dental  surgeon,  surgeon  dentist,  dental  practitioner,  and 
dentist ;  and,  2nd,  that  qualified  dental  practitioners  alone  shall  be 
cafKible  of  recovering  fees  for  dental  operations.  These  resolu- 
tions were  carried  by  the  Reform  Committee,  on  the  7th  of  April, 

1877. 

Prior  to  29th  January,  1877,  the  Association  of  Surgeons  prac- 
tising Dentistry  sent  a  memorial  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  the 
endeavour  to  persuade  it  to  ignore  the  L.D.S.  diploma  altogether. 
They  first  state  who  and  what  their  association  is.  2nd.  That  the 
association,  with  much  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  ventures  to  suggest  that  no  schedule  should 
be   permitted  to  be  signed  by  any  lecturer  on  dental  anatomy. 
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physiology,  or  surgery,  who  does  not  hold  the  membership,  or 
fellowship  of  the  R.C.S.,  or  at  least  some  surgical  diploma  en- 
titling the  possessor  to  registration  under  the  Medical  Act  3rd. 
That  it  is  undesirable  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the  present  cani- 
culum,  for  the  L.D.S.  4th.  That  any  duly  qualified  sur- 
geon shall  be  entitled  to  sign  schedules,  or  certificates  for  those 
who  require  them  for  the  dental  licence.  5th.  That  the  noD- 
possession  of  the  L.D.S.  diploma  should  not  interfere  with  the 
right  of  surgeons  in  practice  as  dentists  to  hold  dental  appoint- 
ments at  hospitals.  This  was  not  publicly  known  until  May,  when 
it  was  published  in  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  TTiis 
memorial  is  signed,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  association,  which  numbered  the  large  number  of  forty  ; 
twenty-three  have  no  L.D.S.,  four  of  these  at  least  did  not  prac- 
tise dentistry  at  all ;  only  seventeen  had  L.D.S.  The  Dental  Board 
recommended  the  college  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  second  reso- 
lution, making  it  imperative  that  dental  lecturers  should  possess 
registrable  surgical  degrees,  any  special  qualification  being  un- 
necessary. Our  Dental  Reform  Committee  was  not  asleep;  as 
soon  as  these  resolutions  were  made  public,  seventeen  of  the 
heads  of  the  profession  in  London  sent  in  a  memorial,  begging 
the  council  to  suspend  their  decision  until  the  licentiates,  who 
would  be  seriously  injured,  had  been  communicated  with;  of 
these  259  appended  their  names  to  a  memorial  begging  the  college 
to  consent  to  no  arrangement  which  should  place  those  holding 
the  L.D.S.  (the  curriculum  for  which  it  had  full  power  to  order 
and  enforce),  behind  and  below  those  holding  any  other  qualifica- 
tion. As  a  result  of  these  memorials,  the  College  of  Surgeons 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  questions  relating  to  the 
dental  diploma,  which  recommended  that  the  dental  licence  should 
in  itself  be  deemed  a  sufficient  qualification  for  appointment  as 
lecturer  on  dental  anatomy,  dental  physiology,  or  dental  surgeiy, 
or  the  post  of  surgeon  to  a  special  dental  hospital,  or  the  dental 
department  of  a  recognised  hospital ;  and  the  committee  were  of 
opinion  that  certificates  should  not  in  future  be  received  from 
teachers,  unless,  in  addition  to  any  other  qualification  they  pos- 
sessed, they  also  held  the  L.D.S.  of  the  college.  Thus  the  Dental 
Reform  Committee  carried  their  points. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Craigie  complained  that  he  should  be  dis- 
qualified from  signing  a  certificate,  while  his  late  butler,  who  had 
taken  his  L.D.S.,  would  be  able  to  sign  them.  Surely  Mr.  Craigic 
was  as  able  to  study  for,  and  take  the  L.D.S.,  as  his  butler. 
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In  a  letter  to  Xht  Lancet^  May  8th,  1877  {British  Journal  Denial 
Science^  June,  1877)  Mr.  Tomes  says  "  the  Association  of  Qualified 
SurgeoQS  practising  Dentistry  urges  that  the  possession  of  the 
licentiateship  shall  not  of  itself  qualify  a  person  to  teach  in  a 
dental  school,  or  to  hold  a  hospital  appointment,  but  that  a  regis- 
trable surgical  qualification  shall  in  itself  fully  qualify  the  holder 
for  either  office.  Now  if  the  special  education  of  which  •  the 
licentiateship  is  but  the  authentic  testimony,  is  needless  for  the 
teachers  of  dental  surgery,  or  for  a  hospital  dentist,  how,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  can  it  be  urged  that  a  special  training  is 
necessary  for  the  practitioner?  In  other  words  the  association 
denies,  by  its  rules  and  resolutions,  the  necessity  of  special  educa- 
tion, and  indirectly  asserts  that  the  dental  curriculum  and  licen- 
tiateship are  but  troublesome  superfluities." 

After  this  a  great  paper  war  waged,  statements  and  counter- 
statements  were  made,  surgeons  practising  dentistry  made  strong 
efforts  to  obtain  support  and  recognition  from  the  general  medical 
profession,  and  dentists  practising  dentistry  feared  prosecution  for 
performing  the  surgical  operation  of  extracting  teeth. 

But  time  wore  on  and  the  Dental  Reform  Committee,  which 
became  merged  in  the  British  Dental  Association,  accepted  the 
condition  of  things  as  it  found  them,  and  has  really  elevated  and 
improved  the  ethics  and  education  of  the  profession. 

To  the  British  Dental  Association  we  owe  the  advantage  of  our 
pleasant  meetings  and  discussions,  and  our  organisation,  which 
enables  us  to  present  a  compact  front  to  our  pseudo  friends  and 
avowed  enemies.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Association  of 
Surgeons  practising  Dentistry  would  have  professionally  exter- 
minated not  only  those  dentists  who  were  without  diplomas,  but 
even  those  holding  the  L.D.S.,  had  it  not  been  for  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Dental  Reform  Committee  in  getting  their  claims 
recognised.  We  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  it  for  their  earnest  and  painstaking  work  on  our  behalf. 

Now  what  has  been  the  method  of  procedure  of  the  Association 
of  Surgeons  practising  Dentistry?  Has  any  dental  surgeon 
benefitted  by  its  existence?  Has  it  improved  our  ethics,  our 
education,  our  modes  of  practice,  our  literature  ?  Has  it  been  of 
any  public  benefit  or  utility  ?  Has  it  not  arrogated  to  itself  a 
position  of  professional  virtue,  knowledge,  and  infallibility,  which 
it  does  not  possess,  and  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  ?  Have  not  its 
members  derided  and  cast  off  their  dental  qualification  ?  /.d,  those 
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that  possessed  them.  Have  they  not  advised  the  withdrawal  of 
their  names  from  the  list  of  licentiates  in  dental  surgery,  preferring 
to  appear  only  in  the  medical  directory?  and  have  they  not 
withdrawn  their  names  from  the  Dentists'  Register  ?  like  some 
dissatisfied  and  disappointed  men  who  join  a  monastery  and 
henceforth,  leading  an  ascetic  life,  withdraw  from  the  world  in 
order  to  purify  it.  Their  text  was  elevation,  their  sermon  and 
practice  is  depression,  condemnation  and  desertion.  They  pro- 
fessedly despise  dentistry,  but  their  pockets  are  filled  with  dental 
fees. 

Listen  to  an  extract  from  one  of  their  presidents'  addresses, 
delivered  February  i8th,  1880  ( British  Journal  of  Dental  Science^ 
March  ist,  1880.)  Mr.  Cattlin  said : — "The  other  night  I  had  a 
dream,  forgive  me  if  I  speak  figuratively,  when  more  than  five 
thousand  dentists  thronged  my  bed  in  different  costumes.  The 
large  majority  were  busy  with  their  aprons  on,  screwing  down  little 
iron  frames,  just  as  the  undertaker  does  his  wooden  box ;  others 
were  cooking  in  new-fashioned  style  by  gas  and  steam ;  others 
again,  were  stamping  gold  and  setting  teeth  upon  it,  ever  and  anon 
puflftng  and  blowing  like  an  engine  pipe ;  a  few  were  dressed  as 
gentlemen  with  a  small  mirror  or  forceps  in  their  hands,  the  latter 
with  a  spot  of  blood  upon  it ;  some  were  polite  and  some  were 
not,  but  all  by  law  were  equal;  some  complained  about  the  dirt 
and  noise  the  others  made,  their  want  of  scholarship,  and  alterca- 
tion followed  altercation  until  a  fight  arose,  and  just  as  happened 
in  the  upper  heavens,  the  wiser  won  and  drove  the  others  out  of 
their  community. 

"  Is  this  a  dream  ?  then  waking  would  be  pain  ; 
Oh  !  do  not  wake  me  ;  let  me  dream  again.** 

The  bad  taste  and  absurdity  of  the  passage  speaks  for  itself  and 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

A  little  further  on  in  this  remarkable  address  is  an  unwitting 
testimony  to  the  compelled  necessity  of  admitting  all  practising 
dentistry  to  Registration — ^viz.,  the  reference  to  the  Apothecaries 
Act  of  181 5 — "  At  that  time  the  majority  (of  surgeons)  kept  open 
shops  and  sold  pink  saucers,  smelling  bottles,  besides  drugs  and 
chemicals  and  were  really  more  vendors  of  medicines  than  medi- 
cal practitioners."  And  then  it  is  stated  on  an  authority  as  unim- 
peachable as  it  is  historically  accurate  and  scholarly — "  According 
to  Shakespeare"  (who  died  about  200  years  before)  "they  were  for 
from  being  a  wealthy  class," 
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But  no  matter : — Gradually  the  medical  profession  rose  to  its 
present  honourable  position. 

So,  let  us  hope,  will  dentistry  rise — ^but  it  must  rise  like  the 
medical  profession,  by  the  honourable  conduct  and  skill  of  its 
individual  members,  not  by  everlastingly  and  fulsomely  dinning 
into  everyone's  ears  that  surgery  is  its  mother  and  medicine  its 
father — obstetrics,  opthalmics,  and  aurics,  its  brothers  and  sisters, 
— ^like  some  ne'er  do  weel  roue,  who  boasts  of  his  aristocratic  con- 
nections. People  respect  those  who  respect  themselves.  It  is 
time  all  this  cant  was  laid  aside. 

Now  begins  the  crusade  against  practical  dentistry,  the  asper- 
sions on  the  "  mere  mechanic,"  and  the  advice  that  mechanical 
dentistry  be  relegated  to  a  distinctly  special  business. 

It  has  over  and  over  again  been  laid  down  that  Mechanical 
Dentistry  is  an  essential  and  worthy  branch  of  our  profession. 
This  opinion  has,  after  mature  consideration,  been  incorporated 
with  the  curriculum,  which  demands  three  years  apprenticeship  to 
mechanical  dentistry,   as    well  as    attendance  on   lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  it  and  metallurgy.     Those  of  us  who  have  been 
in  practice  many  years  will  need  no  proof  of  the  necessity  of  these 
requirements.     But  these  gentlemen  say,  "  It's  dirty — it's  unbe- 
coming— it's  not  professional.     It  is  trade  !  Give  it  up.     Be  sur- 
geons and  practise  dentistry  if  you  like." 

Well,  let  those  who  preach — practise,  let  them  give  it  up,  and 
adhere  to  strictly  surgical  and  medical  dentistry — let  them  show 
their  sincerity  in  elevating  their  profession  by  carrying  out  their 
own  tenets. 

Well,  these  surgeons  and  physicians  are  to  take  up  dentistry  and 
inform  their  medical  friends  and  the  public  of  that  fact  in  the 
l^itimate  way.  For,  says  this  late  President,  (ibid^  191)  "The 
public  are  quick  to  discover  and  avail  themselves  of  superior  abili- 
ties if  they  be  made  known  to  them  in  the  usual  way — by  pub- 
lished works."  That  is  to  say,  when  your  surgeon  is  hardly  on 
the  threshold  of  the  real  practice  of  dentistry  he  must  blow  the 
trumpet  of  his  own  superior  dental  ability,  and  must  evolve  a 
'work  from  his  inner  consciousness  that  shall  attract  the  world  to 
bis  surgery. 

Sut,  lastly,  when  our  young  surgeon  has  left  off  the  study  of 
surgery  and  medicine,  which  he  must  not  continue  to  practise 
publicly,  or  privately — or  his  medical  friends  will  be  afraid  of 
losing  their  patients ;  and  when  he  has  been  engaged  in  dentistry 
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for  a  few  years,  if  indeed  his  book  have  brought  him  any  practice, 
what  is  his  general  surgery,  and  medicine,  so  long  laid  on  the 
shelf,  worth,  compared  to  that  of  a  surgeon,  or  physician,  equally 
well  qualified,  and  in  the  daily  unceasing  practice  of  them?— 
Would  they  not  be  slightly  dusty,  and  old-fashioned,  think  you? 
And  for  this  little  consideration  he  has  neglected  his  proper 
special  education  in  dentistry,  and  hopes  to  compete  with  men 
well  trained  and  qualified.  I  think  those  who  contend  for  a  sur- 
gical education  merely  for  the  dentist,  lose  sight  of  the  feet  that 
fully  nine  tenths  of  our  work  is  purely  technical  and  special 

In  conclusion,  I  should  say  to  a  young  man  desiring  to  be  a 
dental  surgeon — go  in  for  the  L.D.S.,  and,  as  I  would  urge  one 
entering  any  profession  or  trade — learn  your  own  business— be 
master  of  all  its  details;  if  you  don't  disgrace  it,  it  won't  disgrace  you. 

We  much  regret  that  owing  to  the  length  of  the  report  of  the 
session  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  pressure  of  other  matter,  we 
are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  month,  the  publication  of 
Mr.  R.  Wentworth  White's  paper  on  "  Abscess  of  the  Superior 
Maxilla,"  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Branch,  at 
Ipswich,  on  the  nth  ult 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL,  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  of  the  English  Branch  Council  January 
to  April,  1883. 
Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  regarding  the  business  capadty 
of  the  General  Medical  Council  and  its  Committees,  there  can  be 
but  one  on  the  clear  arrangement  of  this  volume  of  Minutes,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  it  has  been  published  after  the  close  of 
the  recent  session  of  the  Council.  The  part  which  is  of  most 
interest  to  the  dentist  is  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Quain  is  the  Chairman,  an  abstract  of  which,  together 
with  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  past  year,  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  number.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Dental  Fund  is  being  spent,  and  "Table  D"  may  yet  become  an 
object  of  more  than  passing  interest  Meanwhile  we  think  that 
the  increase  of  only  £^2*1  ns.  3d.  in  income,  compared  with  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  amounting  to  about  j^soo>  is 
remarkable  in  more  ways  than  one.  Notwithstanding  this 
heavy  expenditure,   we   cannot  see  any  notice  of  the  Council 
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having  exercised  its  powers  of  supervision  over  dental  examina- 
tions, although  from  the  President's  address  we  gather  that  such 
powers  are  exercised  over  medical  examining  bodies.  Large  ex- 
penditure and  efficient  service  are  evidently  not  sequential  con- 
ditions  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Medical  Council  in 
dental  affairs. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  abuses  which 
arise  from  the  employment  of  unqualified  assistants  by  registered 
medical  practitioners.  This  somewhat  lengthy  document  seems 
to  treat  the  subject  with  a  minuteness  and  delicacy  which  its 
character  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve.  The  offence  of  unquali- 
fied practitioners  employing  qualified  assistants,  is,  we  think,  not 
unknown,  and  might  also  have  come  within  the  scope  of  th^  Com- 
mittee ;  but  one  thing  at  a  time  seems  enough  for  the  Medical 
Council,  even  though  traversing  the  same  ground  once  might  do 
for  both. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  eight  specified  uses  of 
unqualified  assistants  is  "  to  extract  the  teeth  of  casual  patients." 
No  doubt  many  of  these  pariahs  of  the  medical  profession  have 
found  their  way  on  to  the  Dentist's  Register  on  the  strength  of 
their  having  "  extracted  the  teeth  ©f  casual  patients,"  and  perhaps 
a/aint  fellow-feeling, 

**  Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended," 
may  have  induced  some  members  of  the  Medical  Council  to 
shield  the  occupation  of  our  Register  by  such  men,  and  may 
in  a  measure  account  for  the  preference  for  such  irregular  prac- 
titioners avowed  by  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the 
expurgation  of  the  Dentists'  Register. 

The  employment  of  unqualified  assistants  is  a  circumstance  not 
unknown  in  our  own  profession,  but  as  this  notice  is  already  too 
long,  we  will  only  quote  three  of  the  headings  to  classified  state- 
ment of  abuses  attending  their  employment 

**  Unqualified  assistants  are  made  agents  in  dishonourable  pecu- 
niary dealings." 

**  The  employment  of  unqualified  assistants  lowers  the  character 
of  the  profession." 

**The  employment  of  unqualified  assistants  is  an  impediment  to 
systematic  education." 

Without  enlarging  on  these  statements,  so  obviously  true,  we 
commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  the  Dental 
profession  who  pursue  the  course  alluded  to. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  some  disagreement  between  the 
Registration  Office  and  the  General  Medical  Council,  on  the  point 
of  their  respective  behaviour  towards  the  provisions  of  the  Regis- 
tration Act,  and  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Ogle  is  so  like  our  own  that 
we  must  call  attention  to  it.  Dr.  Ogle  opens  his  "remarks"  by 
saying — "  The  statement  that  the  Registration  Office  encourages 
violations  of  the  Registration  Act  by  its  unwillingness  to  prosecute;, 
is  a  charge  which  I  venture  to  think  should  not  be  made  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Council,  unless  they  have  evidence  to 
substantiate  it." 

Towards  the  conclusion  he  says — "I  think  I  have  now  con- 
clusively answered  the  charge  that  the  Registration  Office,  by  its 
unwillingness  to  prosecute,  encourages  malpractices  in  the  matter 
of  certificates  of  death,  and  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  accusation  might  be  much  more  fairly  brought  against 
the  Medical  Council.  Again  and  again  the  Registrar-General  has 
prosecuted  and  convicted  registered  medical  practitioners  for  giving 
false  certificates,  and  yet  the  Medical  Council  have  taken  no  notice 
whatever  of  this  *  infamous  conduct.*  The  names  remain  on  the 
Register,  and  the  practitioner,  after  paying  a  trumpery  fine,  con- 
tinues his  practice  and  his  malpractices  without  any  professional 
disgrace  attaching  to  him."  Like  the  hares  in  the  fable,  we  may 
rejoice  to  think  that  there  are  others  as  badly  off  as  ourselves. 

We  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  price  of  this  volume  is  so 
high  as  to  be  likely  to  limit  its  sale,  which  might  otherwise  be 
more  extensive ;  five  shillings  is  a  sum  which  buys  much  valuable 
and  entertaining  reading  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature,  and 
certainly,  although  the  records  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
may  be  useful  to  some  few  people,  we  can  scarcely  say  they  are 
entertaining  or  even  valuable. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS, 


The  General  Medical  Council. 
The  usual  annual   session  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical 
Education  and  Registration  opened  on  Thursday,  the  19th  ult., 
with  an  address  by  the  President,  Dr.  Acland,  which,  however, 
contained  no  allusion  to  dental  matters. 

Afterwards  the  following  return  was  presented;  it  shows  the 
results  of  the  professional  examinations  held  in  1882,  for  qualifi- 
cations granted  under  the  Dentists  Act. 
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were  already  on  the  Register  established  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  they  should  come  to  a  licensing  body  and  voluntarily  subject 
themselves  to  a  searching  oral,  written,  and  practical  examination. 
Several  of  them  had  been  rejected,  and  they  had  gone  back  and 
worked  at  their  studies,  and  had  afterwards  come  up  again  and 
proved  that  they  had  benefitted  by  their  rejection. 

Dr.  QuAiN :  The  Council  always  appoints  a  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  Dental  Business ;  perhaps  Mr.  Macnamara  will  kindly 
postpone  his  observations  until  the  question  comes  up. 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  Certainly.  It  was  only  in  answer  to  what 
had  been  said. 

The  President  :  The  motion  is  that  the  returns  be  received 
and  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Dr.  Storrar  suggested  that  the  motion  should  be  postponed 
until  the  Dental  Business  was  come  to. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  postponed. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the  21st,  the  consideration 
of  this  motion  was  resumed.  As  the  President  was  about  to  put 
it  to  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Fergus  said,  before  the  motion  was  put,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  question  which  he  had  asked  before  as  to  when  the  examina- 
tions, sine  curriculOy  should  cease. 

Mr.  Macnamara  said  he  had  that  morning  telegraphed  to 
Dublin  for  information  on  this  subject,  which  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  placed  before  the  Council ;  he  hoped,  however,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  on  some  other  day. 

The  motion  for  the  reception  of  the  report  was  then  carried. 


On  the  23rd,  the  question  of  granting  hcenses  in  dentistrj*  after 
examinations,  sine  curricula^  was  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Pitman. 

Dr.  Fergus  said  he  did  not  ask  the  question  of  Mr.  Macnamara. 
He  wished  the  ^Council  clearly  to  understand  that  he  asked  its 
opinion  as  to  when  examinations,  sine  curriculo^  should  cease  and 
determine  ;  he  did  nof  wish  to  make  it  a  personal  matter  as  to 
any  one  body. 

The  President  asked  if  Dr.  Fergus  wished  to  put  the  question 
officially  to  the  Council  ? 

Dr.  Fergus  :  Yes  ;  through  you,  Mr.  President,  if  you  please. 

The  President  :  Then  will  you  give  notice  of  the  question  and 
it  will  be  answered  to-morrow  morning  ? 
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Dr.  Storrar  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  deferred 
until  the  Dental  Business  was  arrived  at 

Dr.  Fergus  :  Have  you  any  dental  business  ? 

Dr.  QuAiN  :  Happily  there  is  no  other  dental  business  but  this. 

Dr.  Storrar  :  I  intend  to  give  notice  of  a»  notice  of  this 
character : — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  examinations 
in  dentistry,  sine  curricula^  should  cease  and  determine  after  the 
the  31st  December,  1883. 

Dr.  Fergus  said  he  should  be  ready  to  second  that  motion. 

The  subject  was  accordingly  again  postponed. 

A  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  showing  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Dental  Registration  Fund  for  the 
year  ending  January  ist,  1883.  In  the  receipts,  ;£7i8  7s.  5d.,  it 
will  be  noticed,  there  is  an  increase  of  only  ^£2^  iis.  3d.  over 
those  of  last  year,  while  the  expenditure,  ;£'i,22  7  i8s.  lod.,  has 
been  greater  by  the  sum  of  ;£'i29  iis.  7d.,  attributable  to  its 
share  of  the  increased  expenses  of  the  General  Council's  Session, 
leaving  the  deficiency  of  income  for  the  year  £$06  2s.  id., 
compared  with  a  deficiency  of  £^S1  ^^s.  id.  in  1881.  (See 
Table  D  on  next  page.) 


At  the  sitting  held  on  Wednesday,  25th  of  April,  Dr.  Storrar 
moved  the  following  resolution,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  in 
the  previous  week  : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  all 
Examinations  in  Dentistry  for  dental  qualifications,  sine  curricula, 
should  cease  and  determine  on  the  31st  of  December,  1883.' 
He  said  : — Allow  me  to  refer  to  a  Memorial  from  the  British 
Dental  Association  which  is  recorded  in  volume  19  of  the  Minutes 
(1882)  page  119.     I  will  read  that  Memorial : — 

"The  Representative  Board  of  the  British  Dental  Association, 
anxious  that  the  standard  of  Dental  Education,  whereof  the  Medical 
Council  are  the  appointed  guardians,  should  be  maintained  at  a  high 
and  uniform  level  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  beg  respectfully 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  General  Medical  Council  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  time  during  which,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Council's  Minutes  (July  19,  1879),  examinations  should  be  conducted 
sine  currtcuio  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  excep- 
tional examinations  should  be  altogether  discontinued  by  all  the 
Licensing  Bodies  in  favour  of  strict  uniformity  of  educational  test, 
already  adopted  by  one  or  two,  otherwise  the  value  of  the  Licentiate- 
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ship  will  be  greatly  deteriorated  as  a  guarantee  of  professional  com- 
petence. 

"We  venture  to  remind  the  Council  that,  by  Section  22  of  the  Den- 
tists Act,  they  have  the  power  to  supervise  these  examinations  ;  and 
we  would  suggest  that  this  power  might  now  with  real  public  advan- 
tage be  exercised. 
"  We  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servants, 
"John  Tomes,  Thomas  A.  Rogers, 

Edwin  Saunders,      Thomas  Underwood, 
James  Parkinson,     James  Smith  Turner,  Hon,  Sec.^  B.D.A. 

"  Members  of  the  Business  Committee, 
"  British  Dental  Association, 

"  40,  Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C. 
''March  7,  1882." 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  record  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Medical 
Council,  to  which  the  communication  from  the  British  Dental 
Association  refers.  You  will  find  it  in  volume  XVI.  of  the 
Minutes,  1878,  on  page  147.  It  is  a  general  statement  of  the 
examinations  sine  curriculo  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
and  here  is  what  refers  particularly  to  Ireland  : — "  Candidates  are 
admitted,  up  to  August,  1881,  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  on  the  production  of  certain  certificates,  if  they  have 
been  in  practice  in  Ireland  for  five  years  before  the  date  of  this 
application."  This  I  need  not  say  is  April,  1883.  After  having 
read  this,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  consider  what  is  the  state  of  feel- 
ing at  the  present  moment  among  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession  with  regard  to  the  examinations  in 
dentistry  sine  curriculo.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  use  no  exagger- 
ated language  when  I  say  that  there  is  a  very  aggravated  feeling 
among  the  dentists  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  persistence 
of  these  examinations  sine  curriculo,  I  have  two  private  letters,  I 
cannot  read  them  for  they  are  not  intended  for  the  public,  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to  any  gentleman  who  comes  to  me 
privately.  Here  is  one  of  them : — "  It  is,  I  believe,  the  general 
opinion  of  competent  judges  that  the  value  of  the  dental  licenti- 
ateship  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  granted  in  Ireland.  Very  few  men  go  to  Scotland,  where  it 
can  also  be  obtained  sine  curriculo^  while  numbers  go  to  Ireland. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  degree  could  be  gained 
by  equal  knowledge  men  would  go  to  the  nearest  place — Scot- 
land." 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
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should  have  the  name  of  that  gentleman,  or,  at  all  events,  some 
information  as  to  what  knowledge  he  has  of  the  way  in  which  the 
examinations  are  conducted  in  Ireland. 

Dr.*  Storrar  :  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  call  upon  me  for  the  name 
of  this  gentleman.  It  is  a  private  letter.  But  it  is  from  Mr. 
Tomes. 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  Mr.  Tomes  was  never  present  at  an  examin- 
ation in  Ireland. 

Dr.  SxoRRAft  (continuing  to  read  the  letter) — "  I  have  but  little 
to  say  respecting  Ireland,  but  the  matter  has  gone  too  far.  Many 
of  these  licentiates  are  men  of  known  ignorance.  We  memorial- 
ized you  asking  for  an  end  to  be  put  to  this  sine  curricula  business. 
Ask  Mr.  Miller  for  the  Minutes.  Several  persons,  not  content  with 
the  Irish  L.D.S.,  went  up  afterwards  to  the  English  College,  and 
were  found  to  be  sadly  ignorant,  and  could  not  get  through.'' 
Perhaps  I  have  gone  a  little  beyond  what  I  ought  to  have  done  in 
reading  this  private  communication  ;  but,  being  challenged  by  Mr. 
Macnamara,  I  felt  that  Mr.  Tomes  would  excuse  me  for  reading 
what  I  have  done.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
sense  of  very  great  aggravation,  and  justifiable  aggravation,  among 
the  members  of  the  dental  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Irish  College.  A  table  was  put 
before  us  the  other  day  giving  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
this  dental  qualification  ;  and  what  do  we  find  ?  The  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  between  them  examined  sixteen  candi- 
dates sine  cutriculo  in  1882  ;  and  of  these  they  rejected  one  half 
— eight.  Now  I  turn  to  the  numbers  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  and  what  do  I  find  ?  That  no  less  than  60 
candidates  went  over  to  Ireland — not  the  nearest  place,  or  the 
most  pleasant  place  to  travel  to,  to  get  an  examination,  and  of 
these  candidates  45  passed  and  15  were  rejected.  Now,  of  course, 
I  was  not  at  the  examination.  If  I  had  been  at  the  examination 
I  should  probably  not  have  been  a  bit  the  wiser.  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  judge  of  its  merits.  And,  as  Mr.  Macnamara 
says,  Mr.  Tomes  was  not  present.  But,  really,  I  ask  gentlemen  who 
lay  claim  to  common  sense  to  look  at  this  paper  and  ask  them- 
selves \f\\ei\\tx,  prima  facie,  this  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  creditable 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  or  beneficial  to  the  profes- 
sion of  dentistry  in  this  country,  of  which  profession  we  are  iht 
guardians?     I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  severe  against  the 
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College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  I  wish  that  my  words  here 
should  be  measured,  and  that  they  should  be  above  all  things 
temperate  ;  but  I  say  that  this  is  a  condition  of  things  which  we, 
as  guardians  of  the  profession  of  dentistry,  ought  not  to  allow  to 
continue.  It  happens  that  there  are  no  dentists  on  this  board ; 
otherwise  the  probability  would  be  that  the  representative  of  the 
dental  profession  would  have  protested  against  this ;  but  I  feel 
that,  just  for  that  very  reason — that  the  dentists  are  not  here — we 
are  the  guardians  of  their  profession.  Having  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility we  are  bound  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  representations 
of  high  class  dentists  outside.  I  have  considered  what  would  be  the 
best  mode  of  meeting  this  case,  and  I  consider  that  the  best  mode 
is  the  resolution  which  I  have  proposed — "  That  after  the  month 
of  December,  this  year,  all  examinations  in  dentistry  for  dental 
qualifications  sine  curriculo  should  cease  and  determine."  The 
Act  was  passed  in  1879.  ^^  came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of 
August,  1879.  Surely  by  the  end  of  1883,  all  reasonable  consi- 
deration will  have  been  shown  to  enable  men  who  are  already  on 
the  Register  to  get  an  examination  sine  curriculo. 
Dr.  Fergus  seconded  the  motion.  * 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly  my  duty  to  make 
such  answer  as  is  in  my  power  to  the  observations  that  fell  from 
Dr.  Storrar.  In  the  first  place,  I  altogether  impugn  Mr.  Tomes's 
competency  to  express  any  opinion  on  examinations  at  not  one  of 
which  he  has  ever  been  present  In  saying  that  I  yield  to  no  man 
round  this  table  in  the  high  respect  in  which  I  hold  Mr.  Tomes, 
but  if  he  were  forty  times  a  more  clever  and  more  learned  man 
than  I  acknowledge  him  to  be,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  an  examination  at  which  he  was  not 
present  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  fifteen  candidates 
only  were  rejected  out  of  sixty.  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it  \ 
but  there  is  another  way  of  putting  it — ^that  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  candidates  were  rejected ;  that  is,  one  fourth  of  the  number 
that  presented  themselves.  Dr.  Storrar  referred  to  one  passage 
in  our  Minutes.  You  will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  another,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  volume  XVI.  for  the  year  1879,  page  250, 
clause  10 ;  and  before  I  read  that  to  you,  allow  me  to  tell  you 
that  there  were  twenty-two  Members  of  the  Council  present  on 
that  occasion,  and  amongst  these  were  Dr.  Storrar  and  Dr. 
Fergus.  It  was  moved  by  Sir  William  Gull,  seconded  by  Dr. 
RoLLESTON,  and  agreed  to : — "  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
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College  of  Surgeons  of  England  be  requested  to  reconsider  their 
determination  as  to  the  admission  of  candidates  for  a  dental 
qualification  sine  curricula  up  to  August,  i88t."  At  one  time 
it  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  this  Council  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  curriculum  would  be  a  hardship  upon  persons  then 
in  practice.  There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  a  unani- 
mous resolution  of  that  kind  being  adopted  by  this  Council, 
but  that  of  conceiving  that  they  felt  that  there  would  be  a  hard- 
ship inflicted  upon  gentlemen  in  practice,  if  they  were  called  upon 
to  produce  evidence  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  produce,  viz.,  of  having  completed  a  curriculum. 

Dr.  Storrar  :  May  I  just  remind  Mr.  Macnamara  that  this 
asks  for  examination  up  to  August,  1881. 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  Precisely ;  and  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
habit  in  this  Council  of  gentlemen  interrupting  me  whenever  I 
speak.  Would  they  only  reserve  their  remarks,  and  pitch  into  me 
as  much  as  they  like  when  I  have  done  speaking. 

Dr.  Storrar  :  I  was  helping  you  Mr.  Macnamara, 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  Mr.  Macnamara  would  value  your  assistance 
very  much  if  it  was  in  the  right  direction.  Well,  it  was  told  you 
that  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  had  resolved  to  admit  to 
examinations,  sine  curricula^  all  gentlemen,  who  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession  for  the  previous  five  years.  That 
course  was  to  be  adopted  up  to  August,  1881,  and  to  that  course 
they  have  loyally  adhered.  But  they  then  determined  that  a 
gentleman  whose  name  was  on  the  Dentists'  Register,  and  who 
was  thus  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  dentist,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  still  further  prove  his  competency,  should  be  admitted 
to  an  examination  on  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  I  may  state, 
with  reference  to  the  examinations  to  which  these  gentlemen  are 
subjected,  that  the  Board  comprises  three  of  our  Siu-gical  Court  of 
Examiners,  and  if  I  were  asked  to  state  on  my  oath  who  was  the 
best  examiner  in  anatomy  that  ever  I  heard  of,  I  should  say  that  it 
was  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  on  this  Board.  And  then  we 
have  three  surgeon  dentists — not  dentists  merely,  but  surgeon 
dentists — fellows  of  our  own  college,  to  whom  the  honour  of  the 
college  is  probably  as  dear  as  it  is  to  myself,  and  these  constitute 
the  dental  side  of  the  Board.  There  is  a  Committee  in  existence, 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member,  to  which  each  gentleman's 
application  has  to  be  submitted.  The  candidate  is  submitted  to 
a  most  searching  examination,  and  I  hold  here  in  ray  hand,  Mr. 
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President,  a  document  issued  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland: — "I  certify  that  477  gentlemen 
received  the  diploma  of  this  college,  53  of  whom  were  former 
candidates,  some  of  them  on  three  or  four  occasions,  109  were 
stopped,  and  a  great  number  refused  admission  to  examinations." 
Now  I  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  this  Council 
that  when,  out  of  the  586  candidates  who  were  examined,  109 
were  positively  stopped,  the  examinations  cannot  be  of  the 
character  to  which  Mr.  Tomes  alludes.  If  afterwards  they  break 
their  imdertaking  with  the  College  with  regard  to  advertising  we 
at  once  pull  them  up,  and  if  a  man  does  not  give  a  sufficient 
guarantee  before  the  next  meeting  of  our  Council  that  he  will  not  ^ 
break  his  engagement  we  cancel  his  diploma,  so  that  in  every  way 
the  college  takes  every  precaution  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted 
to  their  examination  unless  he  is  a  good  and  desirable  party,  and 
that  no  one  shall  get  our  diploma  unless  he  is  capable  of  proving 
his  efficiency.  As  to  a  person  being  passed  at  one  examination 
and  rejected  at  another,  we  all  know  the  value  of  that.  That  may 
very  much  depend  on  the  state  either  of  the  examiner's  stomach 
or  of  the  candidate's  stomach.  That  is  one  way  of  explaining  it. 
But  one  party  came  before  the  board  at  my  college  who  appeared 
to  be  a  monomaniac,  because  he  had  all  the  qualifications  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the  Odontological  Society,  this 
society  and  that  society — so  much  so  that  we  all  said, "  Gracious  ! 
What  does  he  want  with  our  qualification?"-  That  gentleman 
was  examined  and  found  wanting.     Tell  that  to  Mr.  Tomes. 

Dr.  Storrar  :  Well,  he  was  a  monomaniac. 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  Well,  I  would  be  ver}'  sorry  to  undervalue 
the  distinctions  of  these  other  bodies.  By  some  question  the 
examiners  may  hit  upon  a  subject  that  the  candidate  has  not 
recently  studied,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  as  a  monomaniac  may  possess,  and  I  daresay 
he  does  possess  high  qualifications.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this 
subject,  and  so  evidently  did  the  Council  when,  so  long  ago  as  the 
19th  of  July,  1879,  they  passed  that  resolution  as  to  the  time  during 
which  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  distinguish  himself.  We  held 
that  any  man  who  had  his  name  on  this  Register  without  having " 
any  qualification  must  be  one  of  that  class  to  whom  I  personally 
took  great  exception.  A  long  list  of  names  was  brought  before 
you,  of  hairdressers,  tobacconists,  and  so  on, — people  who  were 
combining  together  such  profitable  occupations  as  that  of  a  barber 
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with  that  of  a  dentist;  and  I  heard  with  vast  surprise  a  gentleman 
who  at  that  period  represented  the  London  College  of  Surgeons — 
whose  name  was  a  name  to  conjure  by — Sir  James  Paget,  abso- 
lutely tell  us  that  such  persons  were  worthy  of  being  on  the 
Register  and  that  we  should  not  object  to  them.  And  it  is  the 
fact  that  this  Council  put  on  the  Register  that  class  of  men.  Now 
this  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  college  I  represent  feel  that  they 
stand  upon  a  rock,  and  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  this 
Council  passed  any  resolution  which  would  be  disregarded  by  us. 
I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  threat,  but  we  should  be  happy  to 
meet  this  Council  before  the  Privy  Council  on  that  subjecL  You 
may  entertain  very  strong  opinions,  but  all  the  twenty-one  gentle- 
men, some  of  whom  are  of  as  high  rank  as  is  to  be  found  in  our 
profession,  entertain  the  opposite  opinion.  They  may  be  wrong, 
and  you  may  be  right,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  we  went  to  a 
jury  of  our  countrymen,  such  as  the  Privy  Council  would  be,  the 
verdict  would  be  in  favour  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

The  President  :  Have  you  an  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  I  have  no  amendment     I  will  vote  against 
the  resolution,  that  is  all. 

Dr.  Fergus  :  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  make  a  remark  or  two. 
I  certainly  feel  with  Mr.  Macnamara  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  for  a  certain  time  to  a  man  to  get  out  of  the  rut,  and  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  hairdressers  and  others.  But,  I  think 
that  quite  sufficient  time  has  been  given.  I  think  that  the  inten- 
tion of  this  Council,  or  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  round  this  table, 
was  that  this  sine  curricula  examination  should  only  exist  until  a  man 
could  pass  through  the  •curriculum;  and  I  may  say  that  the  Irish 
College  of  Surgeons  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  which 
with  Mr.  Macnamara's  permission  I  will  read  : — "  After  the 
first  day  of  August,  1881,  no  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to 
examination  who  has  not  pursued  the  following  curriculum, 
and  lodged  with  the  Registrar  of  the  College  at  least  a  fortnight 
previous  to  examination,  &c."  That  wis  a  resolution  passed  in 
1878.  It  is  recorded  in  volume  XVI.  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Medical  Council,  page  156,  but  it  was  afterwards  rescinded. 
That  body  resolved  that  that  resolution  should  cease  and 
determine.  Now  having  agreed  somewhat  with  Mr.  Macnamara, 
and  having  shown  the  very  wise  resolution  that  his  college 
came  to  in  1878,  and  I  think  it  a  great  misfortune  that  they 
have  departed  from  it,  I  now  desire  to  say   that  I  somewhat 
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differ  from  Dr.  Storrar.  When  I  seconded  his  resolution,  and 
when  I  gave  notice  of  a  question  to  yourself,  I  did  not  mean  to 
particularize  any  one  body.  My  object  was  to  assert  that  it  was 
time  that  these  examinations  sine  curriculo  should  cease  and 
determine  in  all  the  bodies.  I  had  a  very  strong  feeling  on  this 
subject  My  friend  on  my  right  (Dr.  Scott  Orr)  will  bear  me  out 
that  I  opposed  the  examination  sine  curriculo  from  the  very  first. 
There  was  some  little  wish  that  the  dentists  should  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  that  examination  until 
the  men  could  take  the  full  curriculum.  But  I  think  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Council  that  it  should  not  be  continued  beyond 
that  time.  I  think  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  have 
shown  no  encouragement  whatever  to  a  man  to  take  the  curri- 
culum at  all,  because  I  see  in  the  return  which  has  been  presented 
that  not  a  single  man  passed  with  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  only 
body  in  the  table  which  has  not  some  one  that  has  not  passed 
with  the  curriculum.  Mr.  Macnamara  tells  me  that  nobody  had 
presented  himself,  and  that  they  have  no  school  of  dentistry  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  think  that  that  improves  his  position.  He  laid 
considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  Council  had  asked  the 
Collie  of  Surgeons  of  England  to  reconsider  their  determination 
as  to  examinations  sine  curriculo.  But  he  did  not  tell  you  that 
that  was  only  to  be  up  to  1881.  That  quite  confirms  my  line  of 
argument,  that  this  was  simply  a  temporary  matter,  only  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  were 
asked  to  be  like  other  bodies,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
dentists  to  be  examined  who  wished  to  be  examined  and  to  get  a 
licence.  It  is  no  hardship  whatever  not  to  examine  them.  They 
are  legally  qualified  to  practise,  and  if  they  want  to  get  a  higher 
distinction  there  is  time  given  for  the  curriculum.  I  think  that 
this  Council  should  indicate  to  all  the  bodies  that  it  is  high  time 
that  examinations  sine  curriculo  should  cease. 

Professor  Humphry:  I  think  that  some  slight  confusion  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  question  of  admission  to  examinations 
without  curriculum  up  to  a  given  date.  The  Council  determined 
on  a  certain  long  and  arduous  curriculum  of  dentistry,  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  man  already  engaged  in  prac- 
tice to  go  through,  but  which  it  was  determined  ought  to  be  gone 
through  by  future  students  in  dentistr}\  The  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  was  requested  to  admit  existing  practitioners  to  ex- 
ammation  without  curriculum,  but  declined  to  do  so  because  they 
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thought  that  all  their  candidates  had  hitherto  gone  through  a  cur- 
riculum, and  that  it  would  lower  the  estimate  of  their  qualification, 
and  be  unfair  to  their  licentiates  who  had  complied  with  their 
curriculum,  if  this  curriculum  was  not  insisted  upon  in  all  cases. 
The  point  is  that  this  was  a  curriculum  intended  for  students  in 
dentistry.  Now  the  point  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland 
is  a  somewhat  different  one.  They  did  not  admit  students  in 
dentistry  to  examination  without  a  curriculum.  They  complied 
with  the  rule  of  the  Council  in  that  respect,  but  the  College  says 
further — and  I  think  with  some  reason — that  members  of  the 
dental  profession  who  are  on  the  Register,  and  who  are  actually 
practising,  should  have  an  opportunity  offered  to  them,  and,  indeed, 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  opportunity,  to  acquire  a  good  know- 
ledge and  pass  a  good  examination ;  and  the  College  says  that  on 
the  whole  they  are  benefitting  the  profession  of  dentistry  by  en- 
couraging those  who  came  on  the  Register  first  to  qualify  in  a  rc^- 
lar  manner  by  passing  a  good  examination.  They  could  not 
possibly  go  through  a  curriculum,  but  they  could  by  work  acquire 
the  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination 
sine  curricula.  The  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  says  "  we  think 
it  right  to  offer  the  opportunity  :  we  do  offer  it ;  and  as  the  matter 
at  present  stands  we  determine  to  continue  to  do  so  ";  and  I  can- 
not but  think  that  if  Mr.  Macnamara's  challenge  were  accepted, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  would 
be  able  to  justify  itself.  I  think  that  it  seems  reasonable  that  those 
who  were  placed  on  the  Register  in  the  first  instance,  without  cur- 
riculum and  without  examination,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  in 
practice  when  the  Dentists  Bill  became  law,  should  be  encouraged 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  in  their  profession  as  will  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  diploma  of  such  a  body  as  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  examination 
of  that  body  is  not  a  good  one.  I  think  that  the  requirements 
which  Mr.  Macnamara  has  pointed  out  in  his  schedule  are  good 
and  fair,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  examination 
is  not  a  sufficient  test.  The  rejection  of  fifteen  out  of  sixty,  or 
one  quarter  of  the  candidates — men  who  were  actually  in  the  pro- 
fession of  dentistry — may  be  regarded,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  an 
evidence  that  the  examination  is  not  very  easy.  I  confess  that  I 
would  rather  leave  the  matter  as  it  is  at  present  I  shall  theref<Mre 
not  support  Dr.  Storrar's  motion. 

Mr.  Simon  :  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  all  the  sixty  men  who 
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were  examined  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  were  men 
who  were  previously  on  the  Register. 

Mr.  Macnamara  : — I  want  the  Council  clearly  to  understand 
that  we  examine  no  persons,  sine  curricuio,  whose  name  is  not  on 
the  Dental  Register. 

Mr.  Simon  :  Exactly,  that  is  a  very  important  point,  of  course. 

Dr.  Humphry  :  That  is  the  point. 

Dr.  Storrar  :  My  answer  to  Mr.  Macnamara  will  be  a  very 
brief  one.  It  is  simply  this — that  an  arrangement  was  come  to 
that  no  examinations  should  be  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  sine  curricula^  after  1881.  Mr.  Macnamara's 
answer  to  that  is  simply  this — that  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland  changed  their  mind  They  determined  to  examine  men, 
sine  curriculo,  provided  that  they  are  on  the  Dentists'  Register. 
They  have  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  they  have  made  no  communi- 
cation to  this  Council,  that  I  am  aware  of,  of  their  having  come  to 
that  resolution.  That  is  the  simple  answer,  apart  from  any  other 
question,  that  Mr.  Macnamara  has  introduced  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  I  confess  my  very  great  regret  that  Professor 
Humphry  has  taken  the  line  that  he  has  done.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  that  there  are  men  admitted  to  the  Dental 
Register,  in  consideration  of  their  having  been  in  practice  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  who  are  really  very  ignorant  We 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  educated  dentists  are  anxious  to 
improve  the  status  of  their  profession.  A  great  many  of  these 
ignorant  men  are  pressing  forward  to  go  up  for  examination,  sine 
curriculo,  that  they  may  have  a  qualification  after  their  name. 
There  are  very  many  persons  practising  dentistry  who  are  scientific 
men  and  men  of  repute,  and  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  men 
who  are  anything  but  that.  Whether  I  carry  the  motion  or  not, 
I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  press  it  without  detaining  you  further. 

Professor  Humphrey  :  Add  the  words,  "  Unless  they  are  already 
on  the  Dental  Register." 

Mr.  Macnamara  :  We  should  all  vote  for  that. 

Professor  Humphry  :  I  think  that  Dr.  Storrar's  argument  is  a 
strong  one  in  favour  of  these  examinations,  sine  curricula.  There 
are  on  the  Register  already  one  class  of  men  who  are  really  good, 
educated  men,  and  another  class  who  are  not  so.  Now  the 
opportunity  of  passing  this  examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Ireland  enables  such  a  distinction  to  be  drawn,  and  we  must 
further  remember  that  the  men  of  this  class  will  pass  away  in  a  few 
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years,  and  there  will  be  no  succession  of  them.  If  such  men  can 
pass  an  examination  let  them  do  so,  and  let  it  be  known  that  they 
are  a  higher  class  of  men.  I  therefore  move  as  a  rider  the  words, 
"  Unless  they  are  already  on  the  Dental  Register." 

Dr.  Fergus  :  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  the  case  now ;  it 
adds  nothing  to  what  we  are  doing.  I  do  not  think  that  altos 
matters.     It  just  leaves  us  as  we  are. 

Professor  Humphry  :  I  will  move  that  as  a  rider. 

Professor  Marshall  seconded  the  rider.  The  additional  words 
were  subsequently  turned  into  an  amendment 

Mr.  Simon  :  On  the  question  of  the  rider  I  would  say  this— 
that  I  think  that  there  is  one  point  that  ought  to  be  a  little  re- 
garded. I  am  very  much  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Macnamara.  I 
think  that  he  has  made  a  very  good  case  in  the  main  about  the 
action  taken  by  his  college.  But  I  think  also  that  in  matters  of 
that  sort  the  institution,  like  Caesar's  wife,  ought  not  to  be  even 
suspected.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  these  sixty  men  are  on 
the  Irish  Register.  I  must  say  this,  I  think  that  it  would  not  be 
right  that  there  should  be  a  competition  between  the  different 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  regards  sine  currictdo  exami- 
nations. I  think  it  quite  fair  that  the  examination  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  should  be  open  to  Irish  dentists  who  are 
on  the  Register,  practising  in  Ireland,  but  I  also  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  it  should  apply  only  to  men  hnifi^ 
practising  in  Ireland.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Macnamaia 
consented  to  include  that  in  the  rider. 

Dr.  QuAiN :  It  really  seems  to  me  very  simple.  There  is  a 
class  of  persons  on  the  Register  who  are  accused  of  being 
ignorant  and  incompetent,  and  so  on,  and  they  offer  to  pass  a 
sufficient  examination.  Surely  these  people  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  show  their  competency.  If  it  was  to  apply  to  young  men 
going  up,  not  having  been  in  practice,  I  should  not  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  it  But  when  people  are  desirous  of  going  up,  who 
have  already  been  admitted  into  the  profession,  and  who  wish  to 
be  tested,  and  to  have  an  additional  qualification,  I  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Council  rather  than  reprobated. 

Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  (King  and  Queen's  College  of  Phj^ician^ 
Ireland) :  As  to  this  examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Dublin,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  results  of  it,  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  men  have  been  rejected  The  class 
of  men  who  would  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  are  men  who 
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are  at  present  on  the  Dental  Register.  That  class  of  men  will 
pass  away  in  a  few  years.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  College 
of  Surgeons  hold  an  examination  in  which  such  a  proportion  of 
candidates  is  rejected,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  examina- 
tion is  a  fair  test  I  think  th^  every  encouragement  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  men  to  show  their  competency.  If  they  are  desirous 
of  reaching  a  higher  standard  in  the  profession,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  encourage  them. 

The  President  :  There  is  an  amendment  moved  by  Professor 
Humphry,  and  seconded  by  Prof.  Marshall  "  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Council  the  examination  in  Dentistry,  sine  curricula^ 
should  be  limited  to  persons  who  are  already  on  the  Dentists' 
Register." 

Dr.  Heron  Watson  (Roy.  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  Edin.) :  The  only 
influence  which  the  rider  could  produce  is  to  ^express  in  so  many 
words  a  fact  which  admittedly  exists  in  connection  with  all  exam- 
inations sItu  curriculo,  which  permit  the  addition  of  certain  titles 
to  men  whose  names  are  already  on  the  Register.     It  cannot, 
therefore,  make  any  material  difference  to   the  original  motion 
tendered  to  us  by  Dr.  Storrar  and  Dr.  Fergus.     But  I  ask  you, 
practically,  what  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  motion  being  passed? 
The  motion  says  that  they  shall  cease  and  determine  after  De- 
cember, 1883.     The  only  effect  will  be  that  between  this  time  and 
the  31st  December,  all  the  portals  by  which  men  can  be  admitted 
to  examination  sine  curriculo^  will  be  so  choked  with  those  who  wish 
to  come  forward,  that  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  the  examiners.    It 
will  make  no  real  difference.     Those  men  who  have  it  in  their 
hearts  to  obtain  some  other  title  which  they  may  add  to  their  re- 
^trable  title,  are  perfectly  certain  to  come  forward  en  bloc  or  en 
masse^  and  pass  Imder  probably  the  same  circumstances  that  they 
would  do  were  the  opportunity  extended  over  a  longer  period. 
So  far  as  regards  the  college  with  which  I  am  connected  there  is 
no  practical  objection  that  the  date  should  be  determined.     So  far 
as  their  position  was  concerned  when  the  Dental  Act  was  passed, 
they  would  have  excluded  all  the  objectionable  people  under  the 
title  of  dentists.     Blacksmiths  and  tobacconists  ought  never  to 
have  been  put  on  the  Register ;  but  as  they  have  got  on  the  Re- 
gister, it  seems  to  me  a  highly  creditable  thing  that  some  of  the 
men  whose  names  are  on  the  Register,  and  who  have  thus  got  a 
title  to  practise,  should  come  up  for  this  examination  and  get  a 
title  which  may  be  added  to  their  name  upon  the  Register.     While 
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we  should  not  in  the  least  degree  object  to  this  motion  being 
carried,  it  appears  to  me  that  so  early  a  date  as  the  31st  December 
would  be  unfortunate  because  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  those 
who  conduct  the  examinations. 

Mr.  Collins  (Apothecaries  Hall,  Ireland):  I  think  that  this 
document  which  Mr.  Macnamara  has  produced  from  the  Ke^ 
trar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  is  a  verj*  impor- 
tant one,  because  it  shows  clearly  that  some  of  these  men  are 
striving  to  get  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  business  as  dentists. 
Fifty-three  of  the  477  gentlemen  who  have  received  the  diploma 
in  Dental  Surgery  came  up  for  examination,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously before  the  board  of  examiners  in  Dublin  three  or  four 
times.  Consequently  they  are  making  that  effort  which  is  desir- 
able and  right  to  increase  their  knowledge.  I  agree  with  the 
amendment  that  it  is  desirable  to  allow  men  on  the  Register  to 
get  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  knowledge  and  having  a 
title  added  to  their  names. 

Mr.  Marshall  (College  of  Surgeons,  England) :  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Simon  to  consider  the  question  from  this  point  of  view.  If  he 
restricts  the  right  to  go  up  for  an  examination  at  the  Irish  CoU^ 
of  Surgeons,  without  a  curriculum,  to  Irish  dentists,  he  is  taking 
away  with  one  hand  the  boon  that  he  would  confer  with  the  other. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  some  justice  that  men  already  on  the 
Register  should  be  allowed  to  get  an  honourable  distinction  at- 
tached to  their  names.  It  is  with  that  view  that  I  supported  the 
proposition  of  Professor  Humphry,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  find  that  that  boon  was  limited  by  other  restrictions.  There 
could  be  no  competition  with  the  English  authorities.  We  should 
never  admit  any  of  these  gentlemen.  We  have  expressed  our 
opinion  that  we  would  not  admit  any  one  who  has  not  passed 
through  a  curriculum.  Therefore  there  could  be  no  competition 
with  us  and  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons.  I  think  that  those 
men  who  are  on  the  Register  for  England,  are  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  boon  as  if  they  lived  in  Ireland.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  supposition  that  we  want  to  restrict  it  to  Irish  Den- 
tists. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  vote.  The  membeis 
were,  in  favour,  twelve ;  on  the  contrary,  one  It  was  then  sub- 
mitted as  a  substantive  resolution,  and  carried  unanimously. 


On  April  26th,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  Medical  Acts 
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Amendment  Bill  was  considered.     Among  the  motions  on  this 

subject,  of  -which  notice  had  been  given,  was  the  following,  which 

had  been  put  on  the  paper  by  Dr.  Quain  : — "That  in  clause  70* 

of  the  Bill  it  would  be  most  objectionable  to  repeal  the  portion 

[of  section    4    of  the  Dentists  Act,  which   prohibits  prosecution 

Iby  private  persons,  seeing  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  distinc- 

jtion  should  be   made  between  dentists  and  registered  medical 

practitioners   as  regard  prosecution  (see  section  27,  clause  5  of 

the  Bill),  and  that  if  prosecutions  were  instituted  by  private  in- 

!dividuals  against  the  persons  on  the  Dentists'  Register  who  had 

been  objected  to,  the  Council  would  be  bound  to  maintain  the 

accuracy  of  the  Register  and  would  be  engaged  in  litigation  all 

over  the  country." 

Dr.  QuAiN :  Dr.  Storrar  has  been  good  enough  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  clause  does  not  refer  to  registered 
practitioners  at  all 

Dr.  Storrar  :  Clause  5  of  section  27  of  the  Bill  applies  to  the 
prosecution  of  medical  practitioners  who  are  already  on  the 
Raster,  for  some  assumption  of  title  that  they  have  no  claim  to. 
It  enacts  that  no  prosecution  of  that  kind  can  be  established 
without  the  authority  of  the  Council.  But  if  you  will  turn  to 
section  4,  of  the  Dentists  Act,  you  will  find  that  this  applies  to  a 
man  practising  dentistry  who  is  not  on  the  Register  at  all.  And, 
therefore,  what  is  desired  in  the  new  Bill  as  a  concession  to  the 
dentists  is,  that  when  a  man  is  practising  dentistry  without  being 
on  the  Register  at  all,  they  should  not  have  their  hands  tied  by 


*  Clause  70  of  the  Medical  Act§  Amendment  Bill  is  as  follows  : — **  There 
(  shall  be  repealed  so  much  of  section  4  of  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  as  provides 
that  a  prosecution  for  any  of  the  offences  above  in  that  Act  mentioned 
shall  not  be  instituted  by  a  private  person,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
General  Council  or  of  a  Branch  Council,  and  a  prosecution  for  any  such 
offences  may  be  instituted  by  a  private  person  accordingly. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  at  any  time  after  the  said  appointed  day 

to  declare  by  Order  in  Council,  that  section  28  of  the  said  Dentists  Act,  1878, 

shall  be  in  force  on  and  after  a  day  to  be  named  in  such  order,  but  in  the 

\i  meantime  and  until  such  order  has  been  made  and  before  such  day  as  last 

aforesaid,  such  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  force. 

**  Any  power  given  by  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  to  the  General  Council  may, 
•on  and  after  such  time  as  the  Medical  Council  comes  into  office,  be  exercised 
by  the  Medical  Council. 

*'  Save  as  in  this  Act  mentioned  by  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  shall  not  be 
^affected  by  this  Act." 
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being  obliged  to  come  before  the  Council  to  ask  permission  to 
prosecute. 

Dr.  QuAiN  :  Certainly.     No  one  can  object  to  that 

Dr.  Storrar  :  Then  you  will  find  that  the  repeal  they  ask 
for  is  simply  to  have  their  hands  at  liberty  for  that  purp>ose. 

Dr.  QuAiN :  How  is  it  then  with  reference  to  prosecutions 
against  medical  practitioners  ? 

Dr.  Storrar  :  Well,  we  see  cases  every  now  and  then,  in  fact — 
we  saw  some  cases  yesterday — of  men  that  had  been  practising 
under  other  practitioners,  but  who  had  no  title  whatever.  They 
were  summoned  without  any  application  to  this  Council,  and 
punished  by  a  penalty  of  ;^io  before  the  magistrate. 

Dr.  QuAiN :  At  all  events,  we  feel  that  the  power  of  prosecu- 
tion should  not  be  directed  against  registered  practitioners  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Storrar  :  Yes,  that  is  all  right ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
registered  practitioners  at  all.  It  is  only  a  repeal  of  section  4  of 
the  Dentists  Act  which  prevents  them  from  prosecuting  men  who 
are  not  on  the  Register.     I  am  not  saying  this  without  authority. 

The  President  (Dr.  Acland) :  Well,  Dr  Quain,  will  you  move 
that  resolution  ? 

Dr.  Quain:  No.  But  my  feeling  is  that  registered  dentists 
should  not  be  prosecuted  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council* 

This  concluded  the  dental  business. 


MINOR  NOTICES  AND  CRITICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


Alarming  Haemorrhage  following  Extraction  of  a 
Tooth  and  necessitating  the  Operation  of  Transfusion. 

The  following  remarkable  case  is  reported  in  the  Rkvue  Odontohh- 
gique  for  last  month.    ^ 

A  soldier,  22  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu 
on  account  of  a  slight  wound  in  the  left  thigh,  a  little  above  the 
knee,  inflicted  accidentally  with  the  point  of  some  scizzors  whilst 
he  was  larking  with  some  of  his  companions.  This  was  followed 
by  very  considerable  haemorrhage,  which  the  military  surgeon  had 
great  difficulty  in  arresting. 

The  patient  was  thin  and  ansemic.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  several  members  of  his  family  had  exhibited  hsemorrhagic 
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tendencies ;  a  brother  had  died  from  this  cause  after  extraction  of 
a  tooth,  and  a  maternal  uncle  also  of  haemorrhage  following  a 
iround  with  a  pitch-fork. 

Not  knowing  these  facts,  the  house-surgeon,  at  the  patient's  re- 
quest, extracted  a  carious  second  molar.  This  was  in  the  evening 
of  May  roth ;  the  haemorrhage  was  slight  at  the  time,  but  it 
continued  all  night,  so  that  the  patient  filled  a  wash-hand  basin  ; 
the  blood  was  of  dark  colour,  very  fluid,  and  did  not  coagulate. 

Next  morning  the  alveolus  was  plugged  with  lint  and  per- 
chloride  of  iron ;  this  only  stopped  the  bleeding  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  plug  was  changed  several  times  during 
the  day  with  no  better  results. 

On  the  1 2th  the  actual  cautery  was  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the 
alveolus,  but  it  had  no  effect  Then  the  socket  was  plugged  with 
compressed  sponge,  and  the  jaws  fixed  with  a  bandage  firmly 
applied.  Ergotine  was  also  injected  subcutaneously.  On  the  two 
following  days  no  haemorrhage  occurred ;  the  injections  were  re- 
peated. 

On  the  15th  the  bandages  and  dressing  were  removed,  offensive 
suppuration  having  taken  place ;  the  haemorrhage  at  once  recurred 
more  violently  than  ever,  and  from  the  sloughing  gum  as  well  as 
from  the  alveolus.  Perchloride  of  iron,  ice,  and  various  other  ap- 
plications, were  tried  with  only  temporary  benefit. 

On  the  2oth,  patient  appearing  almost  moribund,  transfusion 
of  blood  was  decided  on.  The  alveolus  was  first  carefully  plugged 
afresh.  About  four  ounces  (100  grammes)  of  blood  were  injected 
into  the  cephalic  vein,  and  the  patient  at  once  rallied  But  about 
three  hours  afterwards  the  bleeding  recommenced,  and  continued, 
with  only  a  few  intermissions,  as  the  result  of  plugging,  &c.,  until 
next  morning.  A  second  transfusion  was  then  resolved  upon,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  patient  had  an  alarming  attack  of  syncope 
and  nearly  expired.  However,  after  this  he  began  to  mend ;  the 
haemorrhage  did  not  recur,  he  gradually  regained  his  strength, 
was  discharged  cured  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  went 
through  the  autumn  manoeuvres  as  well  as  any  of  his  comrades. 

About  two  years  ago  a  somewhat  similar  case  was  recorded  in 
the  same  paper.  The  patient  was  also  a  young  soldier,  aged  19  ; 
uncontrollable  haemorrhage  persisted  for  six  days  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  molar  tooth,  in  spite  of  plugging,  repeated  applications 
of  the  actual  cautery,  &c.,  and  was  only  arrested  by  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid  artery ! 
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NEW  INVENTIONS. 


Dr.  David  Taylor's  Amalgam  Alloy. 

We  have  been  using  with  satisfaction  an  alloy  sent  to  us  by 
David  Taylor,  M.D.,  L.D.S.,  (Lecturer  on  Dental  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  at  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow)  described  as  a  "Gold 
and  Platinum  Amalgam,  which  he  has  used  in  his  practice  for 
several  years."  To  this  commendation  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  it  meets  perfectly  all  ordinary  manipulative  re- 
quirements, being  easy  and  cleanly  to  amalgamate  in  air,  and, 
if  not  mixed  too  dry,  forming  a  smooth  plastic  but  firm  mass, 
packing  readily  and  setting  promptly.  Our  sample  was  too  fine- 
cut  to  mix  well  under  alcohol,  but,  washed  or  not,  it  makes  a 
light-tinted  clean-edged  plug.  The  amount  at  our  disposal  did 
not  allow  of  accurate  determinations  of  the  best  mercury  pro- 
portions or  of  its  exact  composition,  but  the  usual  tests  of  its 
mechanical  properties  were  stood  as  well  as  by  the  favourite  prepa- 
rations it  resembles.  If  Dr.  Taylor  can  place  a  high  class  article, 
such  as  this  appears  to  be,  in  competition  with  the  high  priced 
fillings  seeking  favour,  and  especially  with  the  publication  of  its 
"  formula "  we  think  he  would  find  the  profession  not  slow  to 
appreciate  his  confidence  and  enterprise. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


We  hope  members  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  through  the 
volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Association  which  they  received 
with  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  and  have  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  whether  or  no  they  would  wish  the  publication  in  a 
separate  form  of  the  Proceedings  at  our  Annual  Meetings  to  be 
continued.  This  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  opinion  which  may 
be  expressed  by  the  members  generally  at  our  next  Annual 
Meeting,  at  Plymouth,  though  some  amount  of  discretion  must 
be  left  with  the  Representative  Board  in  case  it  should  be  found 
that  the  average  standard  of  the  papers  read  is  not  sufficiently 
high  to  entitle  them  to  this  additional  amount  of  publicity.  We 
have,  however,  little  fear  that  this  will  be  the  case ;  at  all  events  it 
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rests  with'  the  members  themselves  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not 
be  so. 


So  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  publication  of  the  volume  of 
Transactions  seems  to  have  given  much  satisfaction,  and  we  think 
its  contents  are  such  as  to  justify  this  feeling.  That  the  next 
volume  may  be  as  successful  is  our  earnest  wish,  and  we  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  will  meet  with  an  encouraging 
response  to  the  appeal  which  we  publish  in  this  number.  That 
the  Transactions  of  1883  can  be  as  full  of  information  of  a 
certain  kind  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  wonderful  amount 
of  industry  and  research  shown  in  Mr.  Oakley  Coles'  Catalogue 
of  Dental  Literature  is  an  effort  made  for  all  time,  and  not  likely 
to  be  repeated.  But  we  sincerely  hope  that  members  of  the 
Association  will  come  forward  and  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  excellence  with  which  the  Transactions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  started. 


We  call  attention  to  the  pink  slip  accompanying  this  issue  of 
the  Journal.  It  is  a  grave  subject  of  complaint  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association  that  the  subscriptions  are  not  paid  up  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Members  allow  the  time  to  slip  away,  and 
notwithstanding  repeated  notices  and  warnings  are  surprised  and 
indignant  when  they  find  their  names  removed  from  the  list  of 
membership  and  their  receipt  of  the  Journal  stopped.  If  those 
gentlemen  who  have  not  paid  would  fill  up  this  paper,  authorising 
some  responsible  person  or  firm  to  honour  the  application  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  annually  or  to  pay  the  subscription 
when  due  until  further  notice,  it  would  save  much  .trouble  to  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  expense  to  the  Association. 


The  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Board 
(page  204)  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  all  those  who 
take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  profession.  Whatever  Mr.  Tomes 
writes  or  speaks  is  always  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  the  address 
in  question,  although  comparatively  brief,  is  not  the  least  important 
of  the  many  addresses  for  which  the  profession  is  everlastingly 
indebted  to  that  gentleman.  Indeed  we  could  wish  that  every 
member  of  the  Association  would  study  it  until  he  has  fully  appre- 
ciated all  that  it  means. 
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By  some  of  our  readers  it  may  be  thought  that  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Blandy,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  which  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  number,  is  calculated  to  unduly  rake  up  old  discus- 
sions, and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attack  a  body  so  nearly 
defunct  as  the  Association  of  Surgeons  practising  Dentistry  ap- 
pears to  be.  But  although  its  regular  meetings,  with  the  exception 
of  a  dinner,  appear  to  have  been  discontinued  for  some  time,  the 
society  has  not  been  finally  disbanded.  Those  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  question  to  which  the  paper  refers 
will  remember  how,  at  no  very  distant  date,  the  names  of  the 
members  and  the  weight  of  the  Association  were  unfairly  made 
use  of  by  the  unauthorised  action  of  some  of  its  leading  spirits, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  its  President  was  taken  by  a  Commission, 
the  outcome  of  whose  deliberations  is  now  before  Parliament  in 
the  form  of  the  Medical  Bill — an  admirable  measure.  So  nrhilst 
we  should  deplore  anything  which  could  raise  up  ill-feeling,  and 
should  be  glad  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  when  they  are  thoroughly 
bygones,  it  has  appeared  to  us  not  undesirable  to  place  upon 
record  a  history  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of  this  small  "  Asso- 
ciation," though  we  have,  with  the  author's  permission,  softened 
down  some  of  the  expressions  into  which  a  not  unjustifiable  indig- 
nation had  led  him. 


We  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  received  no  report  of  the  discus- 
sions at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Branch  at 
Ipswich.  We  think  it  is  a  pity  that  a  fair  amount  of  time  should 
not  be  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the  papers  read  at  these 
meetings,  and  that  the  discussion  should  not  be,  however  briefly, 
reported.  Papers  are,  no  doubt,  a  most  valuable  means  of  con- 
veying information ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  represent  only  the  ex- 
perience of  one  man,  whilst  the  discussions  they  give  rise  to  may 
elicit  the  experiences  of  many.  And  it  is  only  in  this  vr^y  that 
the  opinions  of  the  large  number  of  practitioners  who  are  too  busy 
or  too  idle  to  write  papers  can  be  elicited. 


We  are  aware  that  even  in  large  centres  like  London  and  Liver- 
pool it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  a  reporter  who  can  take  down  a 
discussion  on  a  technical  subject  intelligibly.  We  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  to  Branch  Secretaries  that  it  would  be  well  not  to 
trust  too  implicitly  to  the  professional  reporter  on  these  occasions. 
Let  the  Hon.  Secretary  arrange  with  some  member  present  to 
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take  short  notes  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  various  speakers  > 
these  might,  if  necessary,  be  corrected  or  expanded  by  the 
speakers  themselves,  though  we  only  desire  the  general  purport 
of  the  remarks,  not  the  ipisssiina  verba.  The  proceedings  of 
nearly  all  our  medical  and  scientific  societies  are  thus  reported 
by  amateurs  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, the  employment  of  a  professional  short-hand  writer  being 
quite  exceptional 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  dental  business  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  Dr.  Quain  entirely  failed  to  interest  the  Council  in 
favour  of  unregistered  practitioners,  or  of  the  illegal  use  of  den- 
tal titles.  His  hostile  resolution,  based  upon  the  entirely  ground- 
less assumption  that  powers  were  sought  to  enable  us  to  attack 
pereons  on  the  Register  with  a  view  to  their  removal  therefrom 
when  exposed  by  Dr.  Storrar,  was  abandoned.  Let  us  hope  that 
no  further  hindrance  may  be  offered  to  the  progress  of  dental 
education  by  regulations  which  practically  shelter  irregularities  afid 
indirectly  protect  false  pretenders. 


The  discussion  on  examinations  sine  curriculo  was  instructive 
and  amusing.  Mr.  Macnamara  no  doubt  spoke  from  personal 
knowledge  when  he  said,  "  As  to  a  person  having  passed  at  one 
examination,  and  being  rejected  at  another,  very  much  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  examiner's,  or  of  the  candidate's  stomach."  To 
his  emphatic  assertion  that  Mr.  Tomes,  not  having  been  present 
at  any  of  the  Irish  examinations,  could  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
nature,  we  can  with  equal  force  reply  that  Mr.  Macnamara  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  English  or  Scotch 
examinations.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Macnamara  described  a  state  of  things  which  he  knows  to  prevail 
at  the  college  he  so  ably  represents.  We  would  therefore  suggest, 
in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  that  both  the  examiners  and  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Irish  diploma  should  obtain  a  medical  certificate  of 
fitness  for  their  respective  duties  before  they  proceed  to  business. 


As  Mr.  Tomes  remarks  in  the  address  to  the  Representative  Board 
referred  to  above,  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  admission 
of  persons  already  on  the  Register  to  examination  sine  curriculo 
provided  only  that  no  exceptions  are  made  in  their  favour — that  the 
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examinations  with  and  without  curriculum  present  no  differences. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that,  unfortunately,  the  Irish 
qualification  has  fallen  below  the  English  and  Scotch  in  profes- 
sional estimation,  and  we  trust  that  the  recent  instructive  discus- 
sion may  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  Irish  Collie  to  at 
once  take  effective  measures  to  remove  the  grounds  of  this  dis- 
tinction. 


The  vacancy  in  the  General  Medical  Council  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Sir  William  Gull — ^not  Sir  William  Jenner,  as  we 
inadvertently  stated  in  our  last  issue — has  been  filled  up  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  the  well  knovm  Gynaecolo- 
gist. Although  no  possible  objection  can  be  made  to  Dr.  Duncan 
personally,  the  appointment  has  caused  some  amount  of  dis- 
appointment in  certain  quarters ;  it  being  hoped  that  this  oppor- 
tunity might  have  been  taken  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
repeatedly  urged  claims  of  the  General  Medical  practitioners  to  a 
special  representative  on  the  Council. 


We  learn  with  very  great  regret  that  a  death  under  chloroform 
occurred  on  the  loth  ult.,  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  William  Grant,  of 
Inverness.     The  patient,  a  young  married  lady,  of  good  social 
position  and  well  known  as  an  accomplished  amateur  musician, 
called  on  Mr.  Grant  to  obtain  relief  from  distressing  toothache^  to 
which  she  had  lately  been  subject.     That  gentleman  found  two 
hopelessly  decayed  molars  in  the  upper  jaw  and  one  in  the  lower, 
and  advised  that  all  three  should  be  extracted.    To  this  the  lady 
consented,  but  requested  that  chloroform  might  be  administered. 
A  neighbouring  surgeon,  Mr.  F.  M.  Mackenzie,  accordingly  at- 
tended for  this  purpose.    The  two  upper  teeth  were  extracted,  and 
Mr.  Grant  was  just  on  the  point  of  removing  the  lower  one,  when 
the  patient,   who  is  described  as  having  been  semi-conscious 
throughout,  suddenly  threw  up  her  arms  and  expired     At  the 
post-mortem  examination,  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  McDonald, 
of  Inverness,  both  lungs  were  found  to  be  in  a  damaged  condition, 
and  the  heart  contracted  and  empty;   the  cause  of  death  was 
evidently  shock.     This  case  appears  to  be  one  amongst  many 
which  prove  the  truth  of  the  observations  made  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  and  first  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  in  December,  1875,  that  there  is  quite  as  much  danger  in 
giving  too  little  chloroform  as  in  giving  too  much.    It  is  stated 
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that  this  lady  had  taken  chloroform  on  several  previous  occasions 
without  any  ill  effects. 

At  the  examinations  held  last  month  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  the  following  gentlemen  passed  their  first 
professional  examination  for  the  License  in  Dental  Surgery : — 
James  Maynard  Dunlop,  Dumfries ;  James  Graham  Munro,  New 
York,  and  John  Wood,  Dumfries.  The  following  gentlemen 
passed  their  final  examination  and  were  admitted  to  the  Licen- 
tiateship  : — William  John  Mason,  Chard,  Somersetshire,  and 
William  Thomas  Elliott,  Diss,  Norfolk 


A  Concert,  given  by  the  .Wandering  Minstrels  Amateur 
Orchestral  Society,  in  aid  of  the  Building  Extension  Fund  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  is  announced  to  take  place,  under 
distinguished  patronage,  at  the  Grosvenor  Hall,  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  on  Thursday  the  31st  inst,  at  8  p.m.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  this  enlargement  of  the  hospital,  which  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  patients  renders  absolutely  necessar)*, 
will  entail  very  heavy  expense  on  the  institution ;  we  trust,  there- 
fore, that  all  former  students  and  other  friends  will  do  their  best 
to  help  in  the  matter. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
held  on  the  12th  ult.,  two  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr. 
John  Tomes  and  Professor  Huxley  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
College.  This  will  appear  to  most  people  a  somewhat  tardy 
recognition  by  the  College  of  the  scientific  labours  of  two  dis 
tinguished  members ;  it  is,  however,  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
established  traditions  of  the  institution. 


The  following  extract  from  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  the 
1 2th  instant,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  members  of  the 
Association,  whilst  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  a  very  legitimate  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Tomes  and  his  able  coajutors. 
The  encouragement  which  the  influential  organ  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  has  always  bestowed  on  the  efforts  of  those 
engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  Dental  Reform,  has  been  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  attitude  maintained  by  another  of  our  medical  con- 
temporaries. We  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  represents 
most  nearly  the  general  opinion  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
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although  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  occasional  mis- 
statements of  the  latter,  we  know  pretty  well  how  to  estimate  its 
authority : — 

^^  Papers  relating  to  the  Administration  of  the  Dentisfs  Act  (reprinted 
from  \\\&  Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association.) — ^This  document 
includes  an  admirable  address  of  Mr.  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  the  retiring 
President  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  delivered  at  Liverpool  in 
August  1882,  which  traced  the  history  of  the  administration  of  the 
Dentists'  Act,  and  the  discussion  of  its  merits  and  its  defects.  In  this 
luminous  statement  of  Mr.  Tomes,  and  in  the  accompanying^  notes, 
will  be  found  what  he  describes  as  the  history  of  the  consecutive 
proceedings  in  respect  to  the  Act,  and  an  interpretation  of  these 
proceedings,  not  conceived  in  a  technical  spirit,  but  aiming  at  a 
description  of  the  position  as  it  stands  with  a  view  to  the  real  and 
continued  progress  of  the  organisation  of  the  dental  profession,  towards 
which  Mr.  Tomes  has  so  largely  contributed.  His  work  has  been 
much,  and,  as  we  think,  often  unwisely,  criticised.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  great  value  of  the  results  achieved  ;  and  although  the 
machinery  is  far  from  being  as  simple  as  it  might  have  been,  and  ought 
to  have  been,  still,  on  the  whole,  it  works  well :  and,  as  with  most 
machines  of  the  sort,  more  depends  upon  the  intelligence,  the  public 
spirit,  and  good  will  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration, 
than  to  the  actual  perfection  of  the  machinery  itself.  On  the  whole,  the 
dental  profession  and  the  public  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  and 
grateful  for  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  on  their  behalf  in 
the  construction  and  administration  of  the  Dental  Act." 


Nature,  for  April  26th,  gives  in  an  article  on  "  Coroners'  Science 
in  China,"  by  Robert  K.  Douglas,  an  entertaining  sketch  of  the 
officially  laid  down  system  of  Chinese  Medical  Jurisprudence.  It 
maybe  instructive  to  note  among  the  instructions  that,  on  "sitting 
upon  "  a  corpse  to  which  suspicions  of  foul  play  are  attached,  "  the 
teeth  should  be  counted,  and  the  jaws  examined";  but  a  curiously 
perverted  piece  of  Coroners'  Science  is  contained  in  the  assertion 
that  "  if  death  has  arisen  from  a  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  the  injury  is  discoverable  by  the  condition  of  the  roots 
of  either  the  top  or  bottom  teeth  in  the  case  of  men,  and  in  that 
of  women  by  the  appearance  of  the  gums  " ! 

\\¥.  have  more  than  once  remarked  upon  the  free  and  easy  style 
in  which  journalism  is  carried  on  in  America.  The  Ohio  SfaU 
Journal  of  Dental  Science  xtcen\\y  contained  a  long  article  on  the 
Germ  Theory  of  Caries,  written  by  its  editor,  Dr.  Watt,  in  which 
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he  endeavours  to  lighten  the  subject  by  speaking  of  the  bacilli 
and  micrococci  as  "  bugs,"  and  finally  modifies  this  into  a  word 
which  Dr.  Johnson  supposed  to  be  "  a  term  of  endearment  in  use 

amongst  sailors,"  but  for  which  a is  generally  substituted  in 

modem  polite  literature. 


Not  having  seen  anything  of  the  Missouri  Dental  Journal  ^vaz^ 
Christmas,  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  defunct 
perhaps  done  to  death  by  the  incoherent  inconsistencies  of  its 
English  Correspondent.  When,  to  our  surprise,  on  May  ist  ap- 
pears the  January  number,  containing  a  short  editorial  note  to  the 
effect  that  some  little  delay  had  been  caused  by  "  a  change  of 
publishers,"  but  that  the  Journal  would  be  worked  up  to  date  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  wonder  what  our  subscribers  would  say 
to  receiving  their  Journal  four  months  after  date  ?  We  have  no 
wish  to  try  the  experiment 


Yet  another  Theory  of  Caries  !  According  to  the  Revue 
Odontologiqtu  the  chief  cause  of  the  disease  is  "champignons." 
Now  "  champignons,"  as  every  diner-out  knows,  is  the  French  for 
mushrooms  ; — so  mushrooms  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  trouble. 
But  on  looking  a  little  further  we  find  that  the  article  is  a  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Miller's  paper,  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal,  and  that  the  champignons  are  after  all  only  the  French 
equivalent  of  Dr.  Miller's  "  fungi,"  or  what  Dr.  Watt  is  pleased  to 
call  "  little  bugs,"  and  which  are  known  to  us  by  the  now  familiar 
terms  "  bacilli  and  micrococci."     Truly  this  is  a  polyglot  world. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn,  from  a  letter  we  have  received,  that  our  state- 
ment in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  that  the  report  for  last  year  of 
the  National  Dental  Hospital,  "was  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
usual,"  has  given  some  offence.  We  should  have  thought  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  remark  applied  solely  to  the  state  of  its 
finances.  We  are  quite  aware  that  extensive  additions  and  improve- 
ments have  lately  been  carried  out,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hospital  was  never  .more  efficient  than  at  the  present  time.  Our 
remarks  were  founded  chiefly  on  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  at  the 
annual  meeting;  but  then,  as  we  know,  although  a  man  may  state 
publicly  of  his  own  wife  that  she  is  not  quite  as  good-looking  as  she 
might  be,  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  a  bystander  to  repeat  the 
remark.    We  are,  however,  very  glad  to  hear  that,  by  the  exertions  of 
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its  friends  and  the  help  of  a  liberal  donation  of  ;^25o,  the  hospital  is 
already  practically  free  from  dej^t  We  trust  that  the  next  balance 
sheet  may  be  such  as  to  call  for  no  condolences  from  us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  oar  Corre^^MNidents. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  **  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — May  I  ask  all  intending  contributors  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  to  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as 
they  conveniently  can.  If,  as  is  very  likely,  the  time  of  the 
meeting  be  taken  up  in  discussing  the  constitution  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund,  the  utmost  economy  in  arrangement  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  get  through  the  work  satisfactorily. 

Obediently  yours, 

James  Smith  Turner, 

Hon.  Sec.,  B.D.A. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


At  a  meeting  of  Committee  of  Management  on  the  nth  uH.,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  Assistant  Dental  Officers  to 
the  Glasgow  Dental  Hospital,  in  addition  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Martix, 
L.D.S.,  previously  appointed  : — Messrs.  W.  M.  Adamson,  L.D.S., 
D.  R.  Cameron,  L.D.S.,  James  McCash,  L.D.S.,  B.  Sutherland, 
L.D.S.,  and  A.  B.  Young,  L.D.S. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Glassington,  M.R.C.S.,  has  been  appointed 
House  Surgeon  to  the  National  Dental  Hospital,  vice  Mr.  F.  Bate, 
L.D.S.,  resigned. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Note.— ANONYMOUS   letters  directed   to  the  Secretary  of    the 
Association  cannot  receive  attention. 

P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  40,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 

Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  ii,  New  Burlington 
Street,  W. 


AD  GnamsiMtiiittf  fiv  tbe  Editor  ahoiild  be  addrtssad  to  40,  LeiMSter 
Squre,  W.a ;  those  relstixig  to  AdvertiMmeiitg  only,  to  Meflan.  ChnrohiU,  Hev 
3iii]|iigtB&  Streeti  W« 
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Recent  Progress,  in  Microscopy. 
In  the  age  of  progress  in  which  we  live,  mechanical  in- 
genuity is  constantly  rendering  us  valuable  assistance  in 
every  department  of  work,  but  perhaps  no  instrument 
testifies  more  highly  to  the  value  of  this  form  of  mental 
activity  than  the  microscope.  The  microscope  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  as  superior  to  those  obtainable  five  and  twenty 
years  ago,  as  these  latter  were  to  the  primitive  instru- 
ments of  Leeuwenhoek  and  Wollaston.  By  its  aid,  men 
wliose  names  are  already  historical  in  medical  science, 
though  still  living  and  working  amongst  us,  have  in  the 
last  few  years  affected  advances  in  physiology  and  patho- 
logy which  almost  amount  to  a  revolution.  The  microscope, 
ill  its  present  improved  form,  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  indispensable  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  of  health  and  disease,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  out  any  investigation  in  either  direction  without  its 
aid. 

The  first  important  step  towards  the  attainment  of  these 
18 
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results  was  the  introduction,  about  twenty  years  ago,  of 
the  "  immersion  lens."  The  rays  of  light  transmitted  up- 
wards through  an  ordinary  glass  "  slide  "  diffuse  laterally  in 
every  direction,  the  angle  between  the  most  divergent  rays 
being  i8o°.  Of  these  i8o°  of  rays  the  best  dry  lens  that  can 
be  made  will  only  collect  a  little  more  than  one-third — about 
So"* — the  remainder  being  lost  and  never  penetrating  the 
object  glass.  But  by  means  of  an  object  glass  ingeniously 
contrived  to  hold  a  drop  of  water  at  the  end,  the  rays  were 
made  to  pass  through  this  medium  instead  of  air,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  large  number  of  rays  that  were  lost  in  the 
case  of  the  dry  lens  were  made  to  converge  and  penetrate 
the  object  glass.  Then,  more  recently,  an  "  oil  immersion" 
lens  has  been  substituted  for  the  water  immersion,  with  the 
result  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  i8o°  of  divergent 
rays  are  collected  and  made  available.  An  additional  ad- 
vantage of  the  "  oil  immersion"  is  that  the  lens  need  not  be 
focussed  so  near  to  the  cover;  thus,  it  is  .not  necessary  to 
employ  such  extremely  thin  covering  glasses,  and  the  risk 
of  injury  to  valuable  specimens  is  greatly  lessened. 

Improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  means  of 
illumination.  By  means  of  achromatic  condensors  light  can 
be  accurately  focussed  upon  the  specimen,  instead  of  being 
vaguely  diffused  all  over  the  slide.  The  importance  of  this 
to  the  microscopist  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  since  high 
magnifying  powers  can  only  be  profitably  employed  in 
combination  of  such  an  adjustment  of  light  as  will  thor- 
oughly illuminate  the  object,  and  render  its  definition  per- 
fectly clear. 

Another  direction  in  which  medical  microscopy  has  made 
great  advances  is  in  the  very  important  matter  of  staining 
the  specimens.  For  a  very  accurate  and  minute  account 
of  the  exact  methods  pursued  by  Koch,  Erlich,  and  others, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  an  exhaustive  article  in  the 
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Practitioner  for  last  month,  written  by  that  well-known 
authority  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne.  The  nice- 
ties of  the  staining  process  there  described  are  quite  as- 
tonishing. The  much-talked  of  tubercle  bacillus  and  the 
bacillus  of  leprosy  are  found  to  retain  the  aniline  stain  even 
after  a  bath  of  nitric  acid.  No  other  organism,  and  no 
other  tissue,  appears  to  possess  this  property ;  it  is  there- 
fore easily  possible  to  differentiate  them  from  their  sur- 
roundings, and  to  demonstrate  their  presence.  The  organ- 
isms found  in  connection  with  dental  caries  may  similarly 
be  made  very  evident  by  staining  with  one  of  the  aniline 
idyes — methyl  violet,  gentian  violet*,  vesuvin,  or  Bismark 
brown.  The  specimen  should  be  immersed  in  a  saturated 
watery  solution  of  one  of  the  above  dyes ;  if  too  deeply 
stained,  the  excess  may  be  removed  by  alcohol;  the 
specimen  should  then  be  cleared  'in  oil  of  cloves  and 
mounted  in  dammar  varnish. 

Another  weapon  now  being  brought  to  great  perfection 
in  the  hands  of  the  microscopists  is  microphotography.  By 
means  of  special  reagents,  and  an  apparatus  which  the 
limits  of  space  prevent- us  describing  here,  the  specimen 
can  be  photographed  exactly  as  it  appears  under  the  micros- 
cope; the  advantage  of  this  for  purposes  of  publication  and 
verification  of  observations  is  evident 

With  these  improved  means  for  extending  our  knowledge 
of  dental  pathology  ready  to  our  hands,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  investigators  will  not  be  wanting  to  clear  up  obscure 
and  disputed  points.  Of  course  some  amount  of  appren- 
ticeship is  required,  but  nothing  can  be  done  in  any  depart- 
ment of  work  without  patience  and  perseverance.  With 
the  instruments  now  easily  obtainable,  high  powers,  such  as 
Tj  or  T^  inch,  may,  if  properly  used,  be  made  to  give  per- 
fectly clear  and  reliable  definition  with  a  very  little  prac- 
tice.   Our  columns  will  always  be  open  for  the  discussion 
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of  any  observations  of  this  kind,  and  if  at  any  time  we  can 
throw  Ifght  upon  any  doubtful  point,  or  explain  any  tech- 
nical or  mechanical  difficulty,  it  will  be  a  privilege  of  which 
we  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Meetings  at  Plymouth, 

We  have  again  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Western  Counties  Branch  will  take  place  at 
Plymouth,  on  Thursday,  August  23rd,  and  that  the  Annnal 
General  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the  same  place 
on  Friday  ai>d  Saturday,  August  24th  and  25th.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  under  the 
presidency  of  C.  Spence  Bate,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Some  papers  have 
already  been  promised,  but  the  Hon.  Secretary  would  be  glad  to 
receive  some  further  response  to  the  appeal  which  appeared  in 
our  last  issue.  Opportunities  will  also  be  afforded  for  practical 
demonstrations. 

The  members  will  dine  together  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  the  arrangements  being  the  same  as  at  Liverpool  last  year. 

The  Reception  Committee  are  in  hopes  that  the  Dockyards, 
the  Park  at  Mount  Edgecombe,  and  the  gunnery  and  other  ships, 
will  be  thrown  open  to  members.  The  President-Elect  is  also 
anxious  to  arrange  water  trips  on  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon^ 
for  which  a  special  steamer  will  be  engaged,  and  in  which  each 
member  may  be  accompanied  by  a  lady ;  but  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  have  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  members  likely  to  be  present. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  obliged  if  intending  visitors  would 
forward  their  names  to  him,  at  8,  Mulgrave  Place,  Plymouth,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  would  also  state  whether  they  intend  going 
alone  or  accompanied  by  a  lady. 

All  members  who  may  be  willing  to  read  papers,  exhibit 
specimens,  or  give  demonstrations  at  either  of  these  meetings,  arc 
requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  W.  V.  Moore,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Western  Branch,  at  15,  Princess  Square^  Ply. 
mouth,  or  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association,  at  40, 
Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C. 

J.  Smith  Turner,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  Proposed  Benevolent  Fund. 

Third  List  of  Promised  Subscriptions. 

The  following  additional  contributions  have  been  promised  since 
the  publication  of  the  list  which  appeared  in  our  April  number. 
We  still  miss  the  names  of  some  who  were  supposed  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  projea,  and  we  would  once  more  impress  upon 
all,  that  the  nature  of  the  scheme  which  the  Committee  can 
submit  at  the  General  Meeting  in  August,  or  that  can  be  accepted 
by  the  Committee,  must  entirely  depend  on  the  amount  of  support 
promised  by  the  members  generally. 

Amount  already  promised 

Campbell,  W.,  Dundee        

Coleman,  A.,  Streatham      

Gibbings,  A.,  Stratford  Place 

Key,  W.  H.,  Rhyl     

Tomes,  John,  Caterham       


Donations. 

^353  18    o 

...    5  5 

...    5  5 

...    5  5 

...    o  10 

...  10  10 


o 
o 
o 
6 
o 


Ann.  Sub. 

£s^   o   o 

I 


I 
I 
I 
o 

2 


I 

I 

10 

2 


O 
0 

o 
6 
o 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Summary  of  Cases  where  Death  has  resulted  from 
the  Swallowing  of  Artifllcial  Teeth. 

By  FELIX  WEISS,  L.D.S.  Eng. 
Although  the  accidental  swallowing  of  artificial  teeth  is,  we  are 
Sony  to  say,  common  enough,  instances  where  death  has  ensued 
are  but  few.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well,  when  writing  on  the 
subject,  first  of  all  to  enumerate  those  cases  already  recorded 
where  fatal  results  have  followed. 

Mr.  George  Pollock's  communication  to  the  Lancet,  April  3rd, 
1869,  <i^s  not  come  under  the  ordinary  class  of  accidents.  A 
man  was  nmning,  and  stumbling,  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  in  a  fit,  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  but  was 
found  to  be  dead.  Three  false  teeth,  fixed  upon  a  metal  plate, 
were  found  in  the  pharynx,  producing  entire  closure  of  the  glottis. 

Dr.  King  narrated  before  the  Medical  Society,  i6th  January, 
1871,  acase  where  a  man  swallowed. his  artificial  teeth,  and  Mr. 
Syme  not  being  able  to  pull  the  teeth  up  again,  at  once  pushed 
them  down,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  man  died.  The  angular 
hooks,  or  wires,  on  the  plate,  were  found  to  have  torn  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  perforated  the  aorta.  In  the  stomach  was  a  perfect 
cast  of  its  cavity  in  blood  clot 
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Mr.  Henry  Smith  considers  it  a  dangerous  practice  to  force  swal- 
lowed teeth  into  the  stomach,  although  he  has  recorded  in  the 
Zance^  (April  ist,  1871)  an  instance  where,  being  unable  to  extract 
the  work,  he  successfully  pushed  it  into  the  stomach,  and  in  nine 
days  it  passed.  But  Mr.  Smith  also  adds,  "  I  know  of  two  instances 
where  death  followed  this  plan  of  treatment";  but  unfortunately 
we  have  no  record  of  these  cases. 

At  the  Odontological  Society,  December  3rd,  1877,  I  brought 
forward  a  fatal  case  of  artificial  teeth  swallowing,  so  typical  in  its 
character  that  it  merits  recording  more  fully  than  will  be  found  in 
the  "Transactions"  of  that  society. 

John  William  Digby,  aged  76,  then  in  good  health,  while  eating 
his  dinner  on  the  28th  October,  1877,  swallowed  his  artificial  teeth. 
It  appears,  that  two  months  previously,  the  metal  plate  he  was  wear- 
ing broke  in  two,  and  he  continued  to  wear  the  larger  halfl      "WTien 
the  accident  occurred  his  wife  at  once  attempted  to  remove  the 
teeth,  but  could  not.    A  general  practitioner  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  called  in,  but,  after  making  many  attempts,  and  failing,  it  was 
thought  best  to  take  the  patient  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  where  he  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Durham,  who  was  however  equally  unsuccessful  in 
removing  the  plate,  and  eventually  the  man  expired  on  the  31st 
A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  one  of  the  clasps  on  the 
plate,  at  the  spot  where  it  had  been  broken,  formed  a  hook  that 
had  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat.     The  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  why  the  operation  of  pharyngotomy 
was  not  performed  was  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  and  the 
shock  that  his  system  had  already  received  from  the  attempts 
made  to  extract  the  plate.     The  broken  denture  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Odontological  Society,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that, 
in  its  present  condition,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  mechanism 
to  put  into  the  mouth. 

Another  case,  ending  fatally,  was  recorded  in  the  June  numb^ 
of  this  Journal  last  year.  A  gentleman  was  bathing  in  the  sea  at 
Southsea,  when  suddenly  his  teeth  went  down  his  throat.  It  was 
proved  at  the  inquest  that  he  was  72  years  of  age,  and  that  when 
found  he  was  floating  on  the  water,  face  downwards.  A  post- 
mortem examination  also  proved  that  his  false  teeth  had  become 
displaced  and  had  blocked  up  the  wind-pipe. 

The  late  fatal  case  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  particulars 
of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number,  again  illustrates 
the  necessity  for  prompt  attention  in  all  such  casualties.     In  com- 
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menting  upon  accidents  of  this  character  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
do  more  than  caution  those  who  are  obliged  to  use  artificial  teeth 
upon  the  folly  of  continuing  to  wear  work  that  has  become  defec- 
tive, either  by  the  loss  of  adjoining  teeth,  or  the  more  serious 
defect  of  broken  bands  intended  to  secure  the  work.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  have  to  lament  the  number  of  imperfectly-fitted 
pieces  that  are  put  into  the  mouth,  particularly  small  pieces  with 
projecting  wires.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  make  large  than 
ismall  dentures,  no  matter  how  few  teeth  they  are  intended  to 
carry.  The  large  piece  is  less  likely  to  slip  down  the  throat,  and 
the  greater  the  amount  of  palate  covered  the  more  the  suction 
I"  obtained.  Practical  experience  also  teaches  us  that  we  should 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  hooks  of  wire;  broad  bands,  particu- 
larly those  fitted  against  the  sides  of  teeth,  and  called  knife  bands, 
should  be  advocated,  and  it  were  better  that  such  gold  bands 
should  be  in  sight  than  run  the  risk  of  danger.  When,  however, 
an  accident  of  this  kind  has  occurred,  the  first  thing  is  to  try  and 
leam  the  size  and  character  of  the  work,  which  may  generally  be 
guessed  by  looking  at  the  mouth ;  the  next  is  not  to  allow  any 
delay  in  operating,  nor  to  entrust  the  case  to  inexperienced  hands. 
Before  inflammation  has  set  in  the  chances  of  removal  with  the 
['  requisite  instruments  are  much  greater ;  indeed,  a  long  pair  of 
crane-bill  oesophagus  forceps  will  usually  grasp  the  work,  if  it  is  in 
f.  the  throat  ;  but  if  all  attempts  at  removal  prove  futile,  the  opera- 
tion of  pharyngotomy  or  laryngotomy  should  be  at  once  performed, 
for  the  chances  of  success  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  state  of  the 
patient,  and  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  foreign 
body  has  become  impacted. 

Much  discussion  has  already  taken  place  as  to  the  proper  times 
for  the  removal  of  artificial  teeth  from  the  mouth.  Unless  the 
work  is  very  secure,  common  sense  should  teach  us  that  while 
sleeping,  bathing,  or  taking  chloroform,  they  should  be  removed ; 
and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  where  complete  sets  are  worn,  it  is  better 
to  take  them  out  at  night,  for  I  have  recorded  one  instance  where 
a  large  denture  measuring  i^  inches  from  back  to  front  and  2^ 
inches  from  side  to  side,  actually  passed  into  the  pharynx  without 
the  patient  being  aware  of  it  And  it  might  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remind  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  such  painful 
cases,  that  where  teeth  have  actually  got  into  the  stomach,  cut- 
up  thread,  worsted,  tow,  or  similar  substances  should  be  mixed 
^th  the  food,  the  diet  being  made  as  constipating  as  possible. 
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Dr.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  the  first  to  advocate  this 
treatment,  reasoned  from  having  seen  the  bone$  of  mice  neady 
wrapped  in  the  fur  when  cast  up  by  hawks,  although  many  in- 
stances have  been  noted  where  pins  or  other  bodies  with  sharp 
edges  have,  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach,  been  spon- 
taneously passed  without  injury  to  the  walls  of  the  boweL 


Cases  of  Abscess  of  Superior  Maxilla. 

By  R.  WENTWORTH  WHITE,  M.R.C.S.,  and  L.D.S.Eng., 

Norwich.* 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — ^When  pressed  at  your  last 
council  meeting  to  read  a  paper  to-day,  I  remembered  several  cases 
of  abscess  of  the  superior  maxilla,  implicating  either  the  nasal  fossa 
or  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  both,  which  had  recently  occurred  in  our 
practice ;  and  as  they  differed  somewhat  from  those  described  in 
the  text  books,  I  thought  the  following  brief  details  might  afibrd 
you  some  interest 

Case  A. — M.  W.,  a  married  lady,  about  thirty-three,  presented 
herself  with  considerable  deformity  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and 
gave  the  following  history.    The  swelling  had  been  coming  about 
two  years,  attention  first  being  drawn  to  it  not  through  pain,  but 
by  a  remark  of  her  husband  that  she  was  getting  fat  on  one  side. 
Six  months  afterwards  it  was  seen  by  a  surgeon,  who  thought 
nothing  of  it     It  continued  to  increase,  and  the  patient  came  to 
ask  me  if  it  could  arise  from  a  first  molar  which  had  been  broken 
in  attempted  extraction  some  few  years  before.     There  was  great 
bulging  of  the  external  wall  of  the  antrum,  no  bulging  upwards  or 
prominence  of  eye,  and  no  indication  of  mischief  on  palate  or 
within  the  dental  arch.     The  roots  of  the  molar  were  extracted  ; 
pus  came  freely  from  the  palatine  and  anterior  buccal  fangs.      The 
patient  living  at  a  distance  from  Norwich,  communication  was 
opened  with  the  regular  medical  attendant,  and  syringing  every 
other  day  with  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  the 
treatment  recommended.    The  discharge  did  not  cease,  so  at  the 
wish  of  the  medical  man  who  was  attending  the  case,  I  saw  the 
patient  with  him  and  watched  his  modus  operandi.    The  washing 
out  was  done  with  a  large  ear  syringe,  there  being  plenty  of  room 
to  freely  insert  the  nozzle.    Some  weeks  afterwards  the  patient 

*  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Dental  Assodation 
at  Ipswich  on  the  nth  ult. 
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came  to  see  me  again,  presenting  a  different,  but  certainly 
not  an  improved  appearance.  The  swelling  was  apparently 
brought  more  forward,  involving  somewhat  the  nose,  and  feeling 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  it  was  now  impossible  to  thoroughly  wash 
out  the  cavity  and  drive  the  fluid  into  the  nose.  Mr.  White  and 
another  surgeon  now  saw  the  case  with  me,  and  though  not 
unanimous  in  our  opinion,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  all  treat- 
ment but  slight  external  pressure,  and  endeavour  to  return  the 
parts  to  their  natural  position,  it  being  hoped  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  deformity  was  due  to  pressure  exerted  in  the  syringing 
operations.  I  may  mention  that  the  patient  belonged  to  a  strumous 
family,  with  history  also  of  cancer,  and  the  doubt  was  whether 
there  was  a  polypus  in  the  anterior  pouch  now  existing, — ^which 
could  not  be  explored  without  creating  a  fresh  opening, — or  even 
some  more  serious  disease  involving  the  bone  itself.  The  parts, 
however  gradually  returned  to  their  natural  position,  and  the  dis- 
charge ceased.  The  points  of  interest  are,  of  course,  the  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  antrum,  with  protrusion  of  external  wall, 
without  involving  either  the  floor  of  orbit  or  palate,  or  nostril  on 
that  side.  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  mischief  may  be 
done  by  using  an  instrument  not  adapted  to  the  case.  An  ordinary 
glass  syringe  with  fine  metallic  nozzle  is  best,  and  next  the  rather 
ingenious  device  of  a  brother  surgeon  merits  our  attention.  He 
introduced  a  fine  catheter,  and  washed  out  the  cavity  through 
that  tube. 

Case  B. — ^A  middle-aged  single  woman  had  been  suffering  for 
some  months  with  unpleasant  discharge  into  the  nose  of  thick 
purulent  matter,  more  especially  when  in  a  recumbent  position. 
A  canine  tooth  had  been  removed  some  few  days  before  seeing 
me,  the  opinion  being  that  a  swelling  extending  from  it  to  the 
median  line  of  the  palate,  was  caused  by  it  Upon  pressing  the 
swelling,  matter  could  be  forced  into  either  the  back  of  nasal 
cavity  or  pharynx,  and  as  no  communication  could  be  found 
between  the  socket  of  this  tooth  and  the  antral  cavity,  I  persuaded 
the  patient  to  take  gas,  and  removed  the  two  bicuspids  on  the 
same  side  of  mouth.  The  rest  of  the  teeth  were  sound,  as  far  as 
one  could  judge  by  all  the  usual  tests,  which  were  applied.  Judge 
my  siuprise  when  with  considerable  force  I  punctured  the  antrum 
through  the  socket  of  one  bicuspid,  no  fluid  was  found  there. 
The  swelling  on  the  palate  was  freely  laid  open,  and  the  sinus 
kept  open  for  some  time.      The  discharge,  which  was  copious, 
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continued  to  drain  into  the  back  of  the  nose,  and  slightly  from 
the  wound  on  the  palate ;  but  ultimately  the  sinus  healed  of  its 
own  accord  on  the  drain  system  without  syringing.  There  was 
never  any  bulging  of  the  antrum. 

Case  c.  and  d. — The  next  two  cases  are  so  similar  that  they 
maybe  taken  together.  In  both  cases  the  right  canine  was  the 
fons  et  origo  malu  In  one  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  was  in  con- 
nection both  with  socket  of  canine  and  nasal  cavity  at  its  floor  as 
well  as  through  the  middle  meatus.  In  the  other  the  canine,  which 
stood  m  the  position  of  a  lateral,  had  given  rise  to  an  abscess  which 
discharged  itself  directly  into  the  nose  and  communicated  with  the 
palate  through  the  anterior  palatine  canal  In  the  former  case 
there  was  no  bulging  of  any  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  in  the  latter  I 
am  convinced  that  the  sinus  was  not  involved 

Mr.  Salter  mentions  a  case  of  an  abscess  connected  with  a  cen- 
tral incisor  bursting  into  the  nose,  and  also  one  of  a  lateral  dis- 
charging itself  by  the  side  of  nose  an  inch  below  the  inner  canthus  ; 
but  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  canine  communicating  directly 
with  the  nose.  And,  although  abscess  of  the  antrum  in  connection 
with  the  canine  has  been  described  before,  I  feel  the  cases  are 
sufficiently  rare  to  warrant  my  bringing  the  former  of  these  two  to 
your  notice. 

The  other  cases  to  which  I  will  allude  are  cases  of  ordinary 
abscess  of  palate.  One,  caused  by  a  lateral  incisor,  discharged  itself 
by  a  fistulous  opening  at  the  posterior  margin  of  hard  jsolate 
and  readily  healed  after  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

In  another  all  teeth  were  removed  except  two  apparently  sound 
centrals,  and  two  posterior  molars  also  sound.  The  patient  de- 
clines to  lose  any  more  teeth,  and  wears  a  suction  case,  but  the 
fistula  continues  to  discharge  a  little  continuously. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  hurried  paper  without  alluding  to  two 
cases  of  gum-boil  in  connection  with  central  incisors,  both  occur- 
ring some  years  after  the  teeth  were  stopped  with  gold,  the  pulp 
in  each  case  apparently  dying  through  depression  of  the  thin 
lamina  of  bone  between  cavity  of  decay  and  pulp  cavity.  In  both 
the  stoppings  have  been  removed  and  the  pulp  cavities  cleaned  out 
and  dressed  with  eucal3rptus  oil,  carbolic  acid,  and  the  gum  painted 
with  iodine  and  the  like  after  being  freely  lanced,  without  beneficial 
effect.    In  neither  case  was  it  possible  apparently  to  burst  the  sac 

In  one  I  afterwards  drilled  down  upon  apex  of  root  fi-om  with- 
out and  scraped  away  the  sac  with  good  result    I  understand  the 
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patient  still  complains  of  the  other,  fancying  the  eye  affected  there- 
by, so  when  next  it  comes  under  my  notice  it  will  be  treated 
like  the  former. 


The  Economics  of  Dentistry  :  An  Attempted  Estima- 
tion of  the  Relation  of  Professional  Fees  to 
Therapeutic  Treatment. 

By  GEORGE  CUNNINGHAM,  D.M.D.,  Havard* 

The  first  president  of  this  Society,  in  his  very  calm  and  judicial 
retrospect  of  the  progress  of  dentistry,  made  the  following  re- 
marks : — "  It  is  most  interesting  to  review  the  progress  of  our 
friends  across  the  Atlantic,  whose  establishing  associations  similar 
to  this  now  inaugurated,  resulted  in  their  marvellously  rapid  pro- 
gress. Minds  met,  views  exchanged,  fraternity  sprang  up,  resulting 
m  generally  increased  experience.  Papers  were  read  by  the 
scientific,  and  others  by  the  practical,  each  benefiting  the  other. 
This  was  their  great  element  of  success.  Their  success  has  been 
reached  by  thoroughness — thoroughness  in  every  operation,  nothing 
carelessly  done,  nothing  half  done.  Conservative  treatment  is 
their  ideal,  there  are  no  hasty  extractions  ;  troublesome  cases  are 
patiently  treated,  and  success  usual.  What  a  sad  contrast  to 
much  that  is  done  in  this  country !  Undoubtedly  it  is  our  duty 
to  preserve  rather  than  destroy,  and  dental  surgery  will  in  the 
future  occupy  a  much  more  important  position  than  dental 
mechanics,^* 

As  most  of  you  are  aware  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities 
of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  and  practice  of  our  Ameri- 
can brethren,  not  only  having  studied  in  one  of  their  best  schools 
and  also  having  been  engaged  in  active  practice  there,  but,  better 
than  all  perhaps,  I  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  methods  of  work  of  all  kinds  of  practitioners,  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Lancaster, 
the  home  of  our  late  lamented  friend  Marshall  H.  Webb,  the 
chief  exponent  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  most  artistic  in 
gold  filling.  It  is  the  habit  in  America  to  admit  brother  practi- 
tioners to  witness  their  daily  operations  at  the  chair.  Havmg 
several  months  leisure  on  my  hands,  I  availed  myself  very  largely 


*  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Branch,  held  at 
Ipswich,  on  April  nth. 
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of  this  custom^  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  pursue  a  oouise  of 
instruction,  almost  unique  of  its  kind,  which  has  proved  to  be  of 
immense  practical  benefit,  and  for  which  I  am  deeply  gratefiiL  I 
know  that  I  can  best  repay  the  many  kindnesses  of  those  who  so 
freely  gave,  by  as  freely  giving  in  my  turn,  and  as  far  as  the 
prejudices  of  my  clientele  will  permit,  any  earnestly  enquiring 
professional  brother  will  find  a  hearty  welcome  in  my  surgery. 

For  the  special  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
draw  a  contrast  between  the  every-day  practice  of  representative 
practitioners  of  the  American  and  English  schools,  as  I  fed  con- 
vinced that  the  best  results  are  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  the 
assimilation  of  the  two,  retaining  the  excellencies  of  each,  and  as 
far  as  possible  avoiding  the  shortcomings  of  either.  In  this 
country  I  think  the  position  may  be  shortly  summed  up  in  this, 
that  the  bulk  of  our  profession  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  manufac- 
ture and  adaptation  of  artificial  substitutes,  with,  of  course,  the 
incidental  and  unavoidable  extractions  of  teeth,  while  the  filling 
of  teeth,  and  the  other  processes  of  operative  dentistry,  relatively 
occupy  a  position  of  subsidiary  importance.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  general  standard  of  mechanical  dentistry,  e^)ecially  in 
the  case  of  plate  work,  is  on  the  average  of  much  higher  quality 
than  that  of  the  average  American  work,  while  in  the  department 
of  operative  dentistry  we  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  them. 
The  latter  part  of  this .  statement  is  beyond  dispute,  but  the 
former  part  may  possibly  require  a  little  explanation  and  qualifia- 
tion.  To  those  who  have  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  the 
sectional  gum  blocks,  so  extensively  used  in  the  States,  and 
especially  of  the  most  beautiful  production  of  prosthetic  dentistry, 
continuous  gum-work,  which  is  all  but  unknown  in  this  country, 
such  a  statement  must  seem  wholly  contradictory.  I  am,  however, 
honestly  and  impartially  endeavouring  to  contrast  and  compare 
the  ordinary  average  practitioner  in  both  countries,  and  am  fully 
aware  of  the  brilliant  exceptions  where  the  practitioner  is  a 
specialist  in  mechanical  dentistry  on  that  side  of  the  water,  and 
a  specialist  in  operative  treatment  on  this  side.  My  statement 
being  accepted  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two  branches  of 
our  profession  in  this  country,  the  question  naturally  arises — why 
it  should  be  so  ?  It  admits  of  very  easy  explanation ;  it  is  simply 
the  natural  result  of  forming  dentists  by  a  trade  apprenticeship 
without  a  training  in  professional  schools  and  hospitals.  la 
America,  the  position  of  affairs  as  to  the  relative  importance 
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of  these  two  branches  is  completely  reversed.  There  the  dentist 
gains  his  livelihood  by  the  practice  of  operative  dentistry,  and 
not  being  proportionately  as  well  remunerated  for  his  mechanical 
work,  it  is  not  always  characterised  by  that  excellence  which  it 
should  possess. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  to  us  that  this  state  of 
affairs  is  passing  away  in  both  countries,  but  we  have  to  make  much 
haste,  for  on  our  side  there  is  the  greater  shortcoming,  or  we  shall 
be  left  behind  in  the  race.  I  am  sure  that  our  President  rightly 
ascribed  the  bright  characteristic  of  their  success  to  the  virtue  of 
thoroughness.  How  then  can  we  best  promote  this  excellent  qual» 
ity?  I  boldly  say,  and  fearlessly  maintain,  by  placing  it  on  the 
same  plane  of  remuneration  and  the  same  firm  financial  basis  as 
mechanical  dentistry.  Our  schools,  our  literature,  our  associations 
all  tend  to  promote  the  production  of  a  higher  kind  of  practice. 
As  individual  practitioners,  by  continuing  to  perform  operations 
at  unremunerative  fees,  I  am  convinced  that  we  place  many  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  already  acquired  or 
are  ambitious  to  acquire  this  faculty.  On  the  present  system  of 
practice  the  saving  of  the  natural  teeth  is  partly  performed  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  require  artificial  substitutes,  if  the  quality  of 
our  operative  work  is  what  it  should  be.  More  likely,  however,  the 
tendency  is  to  degrade  the  quality  of  the  work  to  the  level  of  the 
fee,  as  it  is  not  natural  to  expect  that  a  man  can  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  to  do  work  well  for  which  he  is  inadequately 
remunerated. 

It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience  amongst  us  that  the 
same  patient  who  will  readily  pay  a  remunerative  fee  for  a  set 
of  teeth  when  he  finds  he  cannot  do  without  them,  will  grudge 
to  pay  a  similar  remunerative  sum  for  those  services  which  might 
have  resulted  in  the  saving  of  the  natural  teeth,  a  process  which 
demands  a  larger  expenditure  of  our  time,  which  calls  for  a 
higher  and  more  expensive  kind  of  training,  and  which  entails  a 
greater  exhaustion  of  our  nervous  force. 

I  propose  now  to  make  some  practical  applications  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  of  political  economy  to  the  problem  of 
professional  fees,  under  three  heads  : — 

I. — ^The  present  customary  mode  of  charging. 

2. — ^A  fair  and  practicable  remuneration,  ahd  its  probable  effects 
on  both  dentist  and  patient 

3- — The  difficulties  of  introducing  a  new  system,  and  how  the^ 
may  be  overcome. 
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T. — The  present  mode  of  charging  for  a  dentist's  professional 
services  is  the  result  of  trade  habits  and  customs,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand  Competition  is 
far  the  most  important  of  all  the  influences  that  affect  prices. 
The  price  of  any  commodity  in  a  market  is  determined  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  sellers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
buyers  on  the  other.  The  competition  then  of  dentists  for  em- 
ployment will  tend  to  lower  fees.  The  competition  of  the  patients 
for  relief  will  tend  to  raise  fees.  The  actual  fees  obtained  in 
any  place  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  relation  of 
the  number  of  dentists  seeking  employment  to  the  number  of 
patients  seeking  relief.  The  fees  obtained  for  mechanical  work 
by  dentists,  are  mainly  the  result  of  this  equation  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  so  far  as  the  ordinary  practitioner  of  good  re- 
pute is  concerned,  they  are  remunerative  enough,  without  being 
excessive.  The  ordinary  fees  for  operative  treatment  are  not 
nearly  so  remunerative,  hence  the  tendency  for  the  work  to  be 
hurried  over  or  performed  in  a  slovenly  way,  and  for  the  patient 
who  wants  to  save  his  natural  teeth,  to  be  neglected  for  the  patient 
who  requires  artificial  substitutes. 

The  price  of  a  commodity  is  the  measure  of  its  utility  to  the 
purchaser,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  price  is  afiiir 
one.  Suppose  that,  owing  to  the  eagerness  of  sempstresses  for 
employment,  the  stitching  of  a  shirt  costs  a  penny,  the  penny  is 
the  exact  measure  of  the  utility  of  the  work — but  it  is  not  a  fair 
price,  because  it  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

The  utility  is  in  the  actuality — ^the  fairness  often  only  in  the 
ideality.    The  problem,  then,  is  how  to  make  the  ideal  actaaL 

2. — Let  us  now  examine  the  various  considerations,  as  they 
severally  affect  the  dentist  and  the  patient,  which  we  may  rightly 
take  into  account  in  forming  our  ideas  as  to  what  should  constitute 
a  fair  scale  of  payments. 

The  considerations  affecting  price,  with  reference  to  th^  dentist, 
may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads  : — ist,  time ;  2nd, 
labour ;  3rd,  skill ;  4th,  patience ;  5th  expense ;  6th,  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  in  obtaining  our  education ;  7th,  disagreeableness 
of  the  occupation;  8th,  the  demands  of  charity  upon  us  for  pro- 
fessional services  partly  or  wholly  gratuitous. 

With  reference  to  the  patient  the  following  considerations 
present  themselves;  ist,  appreciation;  2nd,  benefit  conferred; 
3rd,  ability  to  pay.     In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  first  of  these 
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considerations,  namely,  time,  it  would  be  well  to  formulate  some 
economic  definition  of  the  compensation  we  receive  for  our 
services.  That  compensation  is  twofold  in  its  nature,  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  fee  for  professional  advice  and  the  exercise  of 
professional  skill,  and  it  also  includes  the  ordinary  return  per- 
taining to  capital  invested  in  the  goodwill  of  the  practice,  in  the 
use  of  expensive  materials  and  instruments,  in  the  payment  of 
assistant's  salaries,  and  in  the  other  numerous  expenses  incidental 
to  a  well  equipped  establishment.  Some  operative  dentists  are 
in  the  habit  of  charging  solely  by  time.  The  experience  of  most 
dentists  is  that  such  a  practice  is  just  to  neither  operator  nor 
patient  It  places  the  slow  operator  on  a  par  with  the  rapid,  it 
places  the  careless  on  the  same  level  of  remuneration  with  the 
careful  cultivator  of  method  and  system ;  consequently,  while  the 
rate  of  remuneration  is  fixed,  the  benefit  derived  by  the  patient  is 
of  constantly  varying  quantity.  This  system  has  also  a  demoral- 
ising effect  in  the  temptation  it  may  offer  to  the  dentist  to  prolong 
his  operations.  A  no  less  serious  objection  is  the  certainty  that 
many  of  his  patients  will  Mnk  that  he  does  so  prolong  the  time, 
whether  he  does  so  or  not  Neither  has  this  system  the  virtue  of 
elasticity,  by  that  I  mean  that  when  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply  it  admits  of  no  gradual  equalisation  of  these  two  important 
factors.  Suppose  an  operator's  time  is  now  worth  a  guinea  an 
hour,  he  works  six  hours  a  day,  and  there  are  six  applicants  for 
his  time  to  whom  he  can  do  justice ;  if  there  are  twelve  applicants 
and  he  can  only  do  justice  to  six,  obviously  he  can  only  equalise 
the  demand  to  the  supply  by  raising  his  fee  to  two  guineas.  From 
the  fact  that  professional  fees  are  usually  calculated  in  guineas, 
and  no  fraction  of  a  guinea,  but  the  half-guinea,  is  usually  em- 
ployed, remuneration  on  the  tirae  basis  alone  must  thus  progress 
by  great  leaps  or  bounds.  The  suggestion  naturally  occurs  here, 
is  the  patient  justified  in  expecting,  as  many  of  them  do,  that  for 
long  sittings  the  fee  should  be  proportionately  smaller  per  hour  ? 
I  suppose,  on  the  principle,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
wholesale  order, — I  answer  emphatically,  no  !  In  our  opinion  the 
rate  of  remuneration  should  be  higher,  say  for  three  hours  given 
to  one  patient,  than  for  the  same  time  divided  amongst  three 
different  patients.  My  reasons  for  saying  so  are,  that  in  the 
foraier  case  the  strain  is  very  much  greater  upon  the  dentist,  while 
the  patient  has  the  advantage  of  having  done  in  three  hours  what 
would  probably  take  four  separate  sittings  of  one  hour.     One 
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thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  we  may  take  time  as  a  bads  to  form 
our  own  ideas  as  to  what  fee  should  be  demanded  for  certain 
operations.  Most  active  practitioners  complain  of  the  want  of 
time ;  my  belief  is  that  they  do  not  fiilly  realise  the  importance 
of  this  all-important  factor,  but  they  would  quickly  do  so  if  tbcy 
once  got  into  the  habit  of  keeping  a  record  of  their  time  at  the 
chair. 

The  amount  of  labour  required  is  another  important  constdeia- 
tion.     Many  fillings,  for  instance,  need  three  or  four  hooxs  or 
even  more  for  insertioil  and  finishing,  hours  of  downright  hard 
work,   both  physical  and    mental,  trying  to  the  very  strongest 
constitution.     The  degree  of  ski/I  requisite  must  alwajrs    to  a 
certain  extent  govern  the  price.    Skilled  labour  always  obtains  a 
a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  the  unskilled.     "  The  proper 
practice  of  dentistry  as  a  distinct  calling  requires  three  leading  and 
well  marked  natural  gifts — mechanical  talent,  artistic  feeling  and 
the  ability  to  comprehend  medical  science — ^three  qualities  seldom 
found  in  the  same  individual."    The  value  of  highly  skilled  labour 
may  rise  with  the  difficulty  of  attainment    The  product  of  a  great 
operator's  plugger  may  be  as  eagerly  sought  afler  as  the  result  of 
a  fashionable  artistes  brush,  and  probably  is  even  more  limited  in 
supply.      Ten,    twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  guineas,    have 
been  paid  for  stopping  a  single  tooth,  and  I  am  credibly  in* 
formed  of  one  operator  who  is  making  his  five  to  seven  guineas 
an    hour.      An  American  practitioner  tells  the  following  story 
which  is  very  much  to  the  point: — "An old  curmudgeon  expressed 
himself  on  an  operation  for  strabismus  performed  upon  a  member 
of  his  family  as  follows  :  *  The  doctor  raised  the  eyelid,  clip|)ed  a 
little  cord  with  his  scissors,  then  turned  her  round  to  me  and 
charged  fifty  dollars  for  it'     *  How  many  years,'  said  the  dentist^ 
'  of  patient  study  and  practice  do  you  imagine  it' cost  that  man  to 
enable  him  to  perform  this  operation  so  neatly  and  so  quickly  ?  * 
He  heard  no  more  murmuring  about  the  price." 

The  amount  of  patience^  too,  is  far  from  being  an  unimportant 
factor.  For  many  persons  we  work  without  feeling  much  fatigue^ 
because  we  know  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  assist  us  as  far  as 
lies  in  their  power.  We  can,  therefore,  work  rapidly  and  easily 
with  the  best  results.  On  the  other  hand  a  garrulous  patient 
may  annoy  us  in  a  thousand  different  ways :  all  kinds  of  stupid 
questions  are  asked ;  the  head  once  placed  in  a  suitable  position 
is  immediately  removed,  and  above  all  there  is  a  continual  request 
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in  a  petulant  tone,  if  we  have  not  finished.  These  are  the  kind 
of  patients  which,  as  an  American  dentist  says,  "make  us  grow  old 
fester  during  an  hour's  sitting  than  in  a  week  of  pleasant  practice." 
Wear  and  tear  of  brain  and  muscle  like  this  should  indeed  be 
well  remunerated. 

The  same  dentist  suggests  that  "  if  such  patients  were  informed 
that  the  price  would  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  annoyance 
they  give,  it  would  serve  to  modify  their  conduct  very  materially." 

Expense  is  a  factor  which  some  dentists  would,  perhaps,  refuse 
to  acknowledge,  but  I  can  point  out  to  you  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  its  effect  is  immediately  apparent.  Contrast  the  number  of 
stoppings  that  can  be  made  from  one  packet  of,  say,  Ash's  rock 
cement  with  the  number  obtainable  from  a  packet  of  the  same 
stopping  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes.  In  small  gold 
operations  the  value  of  the  material,  truly,  is  not  of  much  moment, 
bat  when  it  comes  to  packing  away,  as  is  not  unfrequently  done, 
nearly  a  whole  book  of  gold,  the  element  of  expense  becomes  of 
considerable  moment  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  question  of 
value  should  necessarily  be  mentioned  to  the  patient  as  a  plea  for 
obtaining  a  larger  fee,  but  nevertheless  it  is  an  element  which  may 
justly  be  considered  in  determining  what  those  fees  should  be. 
Then  again  the  general  rate  of  office  expenses  is  a  varying  factor, 
the  higher  the  fees  obtained,  the  more  liberal  should  the  expen- 
diture be,  both  in  accessories  for  the  operating  room  and  in 
making  the  reception  room  as  comfortable  and  even  as  luxurious 
as  circumstances  permit. 

Obligations  incurred  in  obtaining  our  education. — In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  factor  the  political  economist  comes  to  our  aid. 
The  labourer  expects  by  labour  to  maintain  himself  in  the  standard 
of  living  customary  in  the  grade  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up ; 
this  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  expenses  which  are  necessary  to 
qualify  a  youth  for  work  of  different  kinds.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
proposition,  representative  workers  are  taken  and  the  standard  of 
Ihong  is  compared,  banisters  being  taken  to  represent  the  pro- 
fessional and  highest  paid  class,  watchmakers  as  the  skilled  me- 
chanical class,  and  labourers  as  the  unskilled  class.  In  place  of 
barristers  we  may  now  somewhat  fitly  for  our  purpose  substitute 
dentists,  inasmuch  as  by  the  Dentists  Act,  an  expensive  pro- 
fessional training  is  rendered  obligatory.  The  more  expensive 
and  the  more  complete  the  training,  and  the  higher  the  qualifica- 
tions, the  higher  is  the  standard  of  living  that  may  be  rightly  ex- 
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pected.  To  maintain  that  higher  standard  of  living,  necessitates 
a  higher  scale  of  remuneration  than  that  of  the  mere  skilled  loe- 
chanic.  In  our  profession,  the  mere  mechanical  assistant  more 
nearly  approaches  the  case  of  the  skilled  mechanic  as  repre- 
sented by  the  watchmaker,  while  the  highly  trained  gold  operator 
or  the  surgeon  practising  dentistry  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  highest  grade  of  all. 

If  a  trade  has  any  disadvantage,  such  as  unhealthiness,  higher 
wages  will  be  necessary  to  induce  men  to  enter  the  trade  than 
would  have  been  required  in  the  absence  of  the  disadvantage. 
The  necessary  addition  to  the  wages  may  be  called  the  money 
value  of  this  disadvantage.  Is  dentistry  a  desirable  occupation? 
In  the  eyes  of  the  public  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  undesir- 
ability  of  it  as  the  vocation  of  a  lifetime.  Its  undesirability  justi- 
fies the  demand  of  a  high  rate  of  remuneration. 

The  pursuit  of  operative  dentistry  is  much  more  unhealthy  than 
that  of  mechanical  dentistry,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  more  re- 
munerative. If  we  contrast  the  obituary  notices  in  the  English 
and  American  dental  journals,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
greater  and  earlier  mortality  of  practitioners  ,who  devote  thdr 
greatest  efforts  to  the  saving  of  the  natural  teeth* 

(To  be  concluded,) 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS  AND  CASES  IN  PRACTICE. 


St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Death    from   swallowing  a   small   plate  with    two 

artificial  teeth.* 
Under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Savory,  F.R.S. 

J.  R.,  aged  26,  a  Congregational  Minister  from  Reader,  in 
Wales,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  Monday, 
May  14th,  under  the  following  circumstances.  About  6  a.m.  on 
Sunday  morning  he  swallowed  whilst  asleep  a  small  gold  plate  with 
two  teeth  attached.  He  was  at  once  seized  with  a  good  deal  of 
pain  and  dyspnoea,  and  soon  afterwards  vomited  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  was  seen  by  a  local  medical  practitioner,  who  made 
some  attempts  to  remove  the  foreign  body  by  forceps  but  flailed; 
the  patient  was  then  brought  up  to  London. 


« 

♦  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Chappie  for  our  report  of  this  very  instruc- 
tive case. 
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On  admission  there  was  some  slight  amount  of  dyspnoea;  the 
patient  complained  of  pain  which  he  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
epistemal  notch.  Cannot  swallow  «ven  liquids,  and  attempts  to 
do  so  cause  great  pain ;  brings  up  a  quantity  of  frothy  mucus 
from  throat,  but  has  no  cough.  Throat  and  neck  considerably 
enlarged  by  emphysema. 

On  examination  nothing  could  be  felt  in  the  throat  with  the 
finger,  or  seen  with  the  laryngoscope.  The  chest  and  heart  sounds 
were  perfectly  natural. 

The  patient  having  been  put  imder  chloroform,  Mr.  Savory  first 
dislodged  the  plate  with  a  horse-hair  probang,  and  then  removed 
it  with  a  pair  of  curved  forceps.  Some  amount  of  bleeding 
followed  The  plate,  which  measured  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  carried  the  left  upper  lateral  and  first 
bicuspid,  the  natural  canine  intervening.  It  was  secured  to  the 
adjacent  teeth  by  hooks  at  each  end,  one  of  which  was  found  to 
be  broken,  probably  before  the  accident. 

After  the  operation  he  was  able  to  swallow,  and  took  iced  milk 
with  egg,  brandy,  and  beef  tea  in  small  quantities.  Temperature 
at  night  102 '2, — pulse  120. 

May  15th. — Had  restless  night;  temperature  ioi'6  :  Continues 
restless,  some  dyspnoea;  has  taken  a  fair  quantity  of  liquid 
nourishment     Poultices  applied  to  throat 

May  1 6th. — ^Temperature  rose  yesterday  afternoon  to  104°; 
pulse  140.  Had  quieter  night  after  bromide  and  chloral  draught. 
Temperature  this  morning,  ioo*8.  Takes  liquid  nourishment 
well    Neck  appears  less  swollen. 

About  12.30,  the  patient  suddenly  changed  for  the  worse ;  his 
pulse  became  irregular,  and  breathing  bad.  He  continued  sensible, 
but  gradually  sank,  in  spite  of  the  administration  of  stimulants, 
and  died  about  3  p.m. 

P,M, — Emphysema  of  neck  and  front  of  chest  Brawny  swell- 
ing about  neck.  Pneumonia  of  left  lung,  with  pneumo-thorax, 
and  signs  of  recent  pleurisy.  Pus  found  burrowing  along  the 
course  of  the  descending  aorta.  CEsophagus  much  bruised  and 
discoloured ;  about  four  inches  down,  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  was  a  perforation,  with  ulceration,  which  communicated 
with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck.  Trachea  inflamed  through- 
out    Brain  and  other  organs  healthy. 
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Middlesex  Hospital. 

Large  Fibro-sarcomatous  Tumour  of  the  Lower  Jaw 
of  Five  Years'  Growth  ;  Excision ;  Recovery. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  F.R.C.S.,  &a 

J.  C,  aged  37,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on 
April  14th,  1883,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clark.  On  the 
left  side  of  her  face  was  a  nodulated,  firm,  but  elastic  tumour, 
extending  backwards  rather  beyond  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  upwards  nearly  to  the  zygoma,  forwards  to 
within  half-an-inch  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  downwards  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  Besides  distending  the  cheek,  the 
tumour  projected  into  the  mouth  and  was  indented  by  the  teeth ; 
the  skin  over  it  was  normal  in  appearance  and  not  adherent  The 
growth  was  free  in  front,  but  attached  behind  to  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  beyond  which  it  extended  towards  the  pharynx,  but  its 
posterior  border  could  be  easily  felt  with  the  finger.  It  did  not 
give  rise  to  any  pain,  but  caused  great  discomfort,  owing  to  its  size, 
and  also  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  patienfs 
general  health  was  good,  and  there  were  no  enlarged  glands  any- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tumour. 

The  patient  stated  that  the  growth  first  appeared  about  fiire 
years  ago,  soon  after  the  extraction  of  a  molar  tooth,  but  as  it 
gave  her  no  pain  she  did  not  apply  for  medical  advice  till  about  a 
year  ago ;  blisters  and  various  other  remedies  were  then  tried 
without  effect,  and  as  the  tumour  continued  to  enlarge  rapidly  she 
was  at  last  induced  to  apply  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital 

On  April  i8th  the  whole  tumour  was  removed  in  the  following 
manner :  The  patient  having  been  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  and  ether,  the  tumour  was  exposed  by  an  incision 
through  the  cheek,  extending  from  just  below  the  ear  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  The  bulk  of  it  was  then  cut  off  so  as  to  expose  its 
attachment,  and  the  jaw  having  been  sawn  through  about  half-way 
between  the  symphysis  and  the  angle,  the  base  of  the  tumour,  with 
the  condyle,  was  removed  without  difficulty ;  there  was  but  little 
haemorrhage.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together 
with  wire  sutures  and  hare-lip  pins,  and  a  dressing  of  carbolic  acid ' 
lotion  (i  to  40)  applied. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  progressed  very  satisfactorily  till 
April  27th,  when  a  slight  attack  of  erysipelas  occurred,  which 
somewhat  retarded  her  recovery,  but  she  left  the  hospital  on  May 
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19th  quite  recovered  and  able  to  masticate  fairly  well.  The 
tumour  when  examined  under  the  microscope  proved  to  be  a 
sarcoma. 

In  remarking  on  the  case,  Mr.  Clark  pointed  out  that  the  chief 
interest  lay  in  the  diagnosis.  The  distinct  outline  of  the  growth, 
its  freedom  from  adhesions,  except  to  the  jaw,  and  the  absence  of 
glandular  enlargement  and  of  constitutional  derangement,  were  all 
favourable  indications  for  excision.  The  length  of  time  the 
tumour  had  been  growing  and  the  freedom  from  constitutional 
taint  were  sufficient  to  exclude  cancerous  disease,  whilst  its 
elasticity  and  comparative  softness  put  osseous  growth  out  of  the 
question.  In  many  of  its  characters  it  resembled  an  enchondroma, 
but  this,  though  comparatively  common  in  the  parotid,  but  rarely 
affects  the  jaw  bones;  still,  without  careful  examination,  this 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  parotid  tumour.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  result  of  the  examination  pointed  to  a  fibrous 
tumour.  These  are  not  uncommon  in  this  situation ;  they  grow 
from  the  periosteum  and  bone,  increase  slowly,  and  give  rise  to 
little  pain.  In  this  case  the  growth  appeared  to  spring  from  the 
ramus,  and  the  patient  must  have  been  mistaken  in  her  idea  that 
it  began  near  the  socket  of  the  extracted  first  molar,  since  at  this 
point  it  was  not  even  adherent  to  the  bone. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1882.  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1883. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY,  1882.    Toledo,  Ohio,  1883. 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  Dental  Association  form  a 
volume  of  162  pages,  neatly  printed  and  carefully  edited  in  so  far 
as  the  correction  of  printer's  errors  and  the  like  goes,  but  we  much 
r^et  to  see  that  the  Publication  Committee  still  screen  them- 
selves under  a  general  disclaimer  and  hesitate  to  exercise  their 
powers  in  cutting  down  or  excluding  matter  which  is  irrelevant  or 
worse.  The  arch  offender,  Dr.  Atkinson,  does  not  fill  as  much 
space  as  in  some  former  issues,  but  his  paper,  not  one  word  of  which 
should,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  any  body  with  the  least  pretence  to  a  scientific  or  even 
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rational  character,  occupies  some  ten  pages.  A  paper  on  the 
"  Origin  of  Nervous  Force,"  by  Dr.  Barrett,  occupying  fourteen 
pages,  is  so  diffuse  that  the  whole  of  it  might  have  been  con- 
densed into  two  or  three,  and  then  its  relevance  to  dental  science 
would  have  remained  doubtful.  The  discussions  are  all  open  to 
the  same  objection ;  a  judicious,  but  at  the  same  time  fearless, 
cutting  down  of  the  whole  might  have  made  the  volume  interesting 
reading,  whilst  as  it  stands  few  will  have  patience  to  persevere 
with  it,  and  so  matter  which  is  worth  reading  runs  the  risk  of 
being  overlooked. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Rawls  on  "  Pulpless  Teeth,"  of  Dr.  Odell  on 
"  Cachexia,"  and  of  Dr.  Harlan  on  "  Hydrogen  Dioxide,"  with  the 
discussions  that  follow  them,  appear  to  conform  best  with  the 
standards  which  ought  to  be  exacted,  and  will  repay  perusal. 

In  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Harlan's  paper  will  be  found  a  good 
example  of  "how  not  to  do  it"  One  of  the  speakers,  Dr. 
Ingersoll,  wishes  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  "sanguinary 
calculus,"  /.^.,  a  calculus  deposited  not  by  the  saliva,  but  by  the 
blood  upon  the  roots  of  teeth.  By  way  of  establishing  his  point 
he  tells  us  (r)  that  he  is  not  accustomed  to  conduct  chemical 
analyses  himself,  and  has  not  got  any  one  else  to  make  one, 
therefore  he  cannot  make  reliable  comparisons  between  its  com- 
position and  that  of  salivary  calculus;  (2)  that  it  is,  however, 
"  quite  certain  that  we  should  not  find  in  it  organic  matter  such  as 
is  found  in  salivary  calculus  " ;  (3)  that  "  we  shall  not  be  likely  to 
find  any  epithelial  scales  in  it";  and  (4)  that  "it  is  not  found  in  con- 
nection with  alveolar  abscess,  but  with  alveolar  ulceration."  From 
these  premises  he  draws  the  following  conclusion  :  "  These  y&cfc 
I  have  thought  sufficient  to  determine  the  fact  that  it  comes  from 
the  liquor  sanguinis,"  &c.  Now,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
sanguinary  calculus  or  not,  surely  the  Publication  Committee  need 
not  have  allowed  such  an  utterly  illogical  chain  of  reasoning  to 
stand  uncorrected  or  unexpunged. 

With  the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Dented  Society  we  are 
more  favourably  impressed,  though  they  also  might  have  been 
condensed,  and  some  of  the  papers  cut  down  to  small  dimensions 

A  method  of  attaching  metallic  crowns  to  broken  down  teeth, 
by  Mr.  W.  N.  Morrison,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  operative 
dentistry ;  Dr.  Black  proposes  the  name  Phagedena  Pericementi  in 
place  of  Riggs*  Disease,  and  gives  useful  hints  as  to  its  treatment 
as  well  as  a  really  thoughtful  account  of  what  is  known  of  its 
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pathology;  and  Dr.  Patrick,  in  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
data  obtained  from  various  races,  combats  the  idea  that  high  civilisa- 
tion is  the  cause  of  dental  caries.  The  volume  contains  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Dean,  which  will  be  prized  by  his  many 
friends. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain, 

The  usual  Monthly  Meeting  took  place  at  the  Society's  Rooms, 
40,  Leicester  Square,  on  Monday,  the  7th  ult. ;  Dr.  Walker, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Canton,  showed  a  lower  second  molar,  having  a  carious 
cavity  in  the  crown,  and  showing .  considerable  absorption  of  the 
neck  on  the  posterior  aspect  One  of  the  students  at  the  hospital  in 
excavating  the  cavity  with  the  engine,  suddenly  came  upon  enamel. 
The  tooth  was  extracted,  and  it  was  found  that  the  crDwn  of  the 
wisdom  toothy  which  was  lying  horizontally,  had  caused  absorption 
of  the  neck  of  the  tooth  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  had 
thus  come  to  be  situated  under  the  floor  of  the  carious  cavity. 

Mr.  AcKERY  said  he  had  quite  recently  met  with  a  similar  case. 
In  excavating  a  cervical  cavity  in  an  upper  second  right  molar, 
he  came  upon  a  cusp  of  the  third  molar.  On  extracting  the 
tooth  he  found  its  roots  absorbed,  just  below  the  level  of  the  gum, 
almost  into  the  canal ;  the  cause  being  the  pressure  of  the  crown 
of  the  impacted  wisdom  tooth. 

The  President  remarked  that  impacted  wisdom  teeth  were 
sometimes  the  cause  of  very  obstinate  neuralgia,  and  one  which 
was  not  always  readily  discovered.  He  had  met  with  several  such 
eases. 

Mr.  Coleman  said  the  most  puzzling  case  of  this  kind  which 
he  had  met  with,  was  one  in  which  neuralgia  was  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  a  supplementary  wisdom  tooth  on  the  wisdom  tooth. 

Mr.  Dewes  read  notes  of  a  case,  which  had  happened  in  the 
practice  of  a  medical  friend,  in  which  a  portion  of  a  gold  plate  with 
two  molars  attached  was  broken  off,  while  eating,  and  swallowed. 
The  patient  was  very  sick  for  a  short  time,  but  this  passed  off  and 
she  suffered  no  further  inconvenience.  The  plate  was  passed  at 
stool  on  the  fourth  day. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Weiss  remarked  that  in  the  paper  on  this  subject 
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which  his  father  had  read  before  the  Society  some  years  ago,  he 
had  called  attention  to  the  good  effects  which  had  been  obtained 
by  giving  the  patient  thick  porridge  in  which  chopped  worsted  had 
been  stirred  up.  It  had  been  found  that  the  worsted  became 
entangled  round  any  sharp  points  which  the  plate  might  present, 
and  thus  protected  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  from  injury. 

Dr.  Duckworth  said  his  colleague  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  Mr. 
Thos.  Smith,  made  it  a  practice,  in  cases  where  foreign  bodies  had 
been  swallowed,  to  order  the  patient  to  take  oatmeal  porridge  into 
which  chopped  cotton  wool  had  been  stirred,  and  the  results  of 
this  plan  had  been  very  Satisfactory. 

Mr.  Oakley  Coles  showed  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Turner,  models  of  be 
mouth  of  a  lady,  aged  29,  in  whom  the  bite  had  been  perfect  until 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  some  difficulty  began  to  be  experienced 
in  bringing  the  front  teeth  together;  now  they  could  not  be 
approximated  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  change  was 
coincident  with  the  eruption  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  which  appeared 
to  have  displaced  the  teeth  in  front  Mr.  Turner  would  be  glad 
of  suggestions  as  to  the  best  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Williamson  (Aberdeen)  said  he  had  met  with  a  similar 
case  in  the  person  of  a  young  clergyman;  he  extracted  the  two 
upper  wisdom  teeth  with  great  benefit  to  the  patient 

Mr.  Cunningham  suggested  that  as  the  pressure  when  the  jaws 
were  closed  appeared  to  come  upon  the  second  upper  molars,  he 
should  extract  then. 

Mr.  McAdam  said  he  should  be  inclined  to  extract  the  second 
lower  molars,  as  the  lower  wisdom  teeth  were  generally  more 
difficult  of  eruption. 

The  case  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion,  in 
which  Messrs.  Coleman,  Holford,  R.  White,  F.  H.  Weiss  and 
Geo.  Field  took  part. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Dr.  Dyce  Duckworth  to  read 
the  paper  of  the  evening  on  "  The  Characters  of  the  Teeth  in  per- 
sons of  the  Arthritic  Diathesis." 

Dr.  Duckworth  began  by  saying  that  it  was  rather  the  fiaisliion 
of  the  present  day  to  disbelieve  in  diatheses ;  he  was,  however, 
a  firm  believer  in  their  existence.  A  diathesis  was  recognised 
by  certain  characteristics  in  the  bodily  conformation  which  were 
special  and  peculiar  to  it;  they  were  usually  inherited,  though 
they  might,  possibly,  be  acquired.    With  each  such  conformation 
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there  existed  also  a  special  tendency  and  predisposition  to  disease, 
or  a  definite  line  in  which  degenerative  changes  would  most  pro- 
bably take  place.  If,  therefore,  a  diathetic  condition  could  be 
recognised  in  an  individual,  the  morbid  or  cachectic  tendencies 
likely  to  supervene  in  the  life  history  of  that  individual  might 
generally  be  correctly  predicated.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  for  one  typical  example  of  a  particular  diathesis,  we  meet 
with  a  dozen  or  more  in  whi^h  a  blending  of  different  diathetic 
states  occurs.  Unless  both  parents  present  the  characters  of  the 
same  diathesis,  their  descendants  would  inherit  some  features  from 
each ;  but  as  it  frequently  happens  that  a  child  resembles  in  per- 
son or  character  one  parent  more  than  the  other,  so  the  diathetic 
indications  of  one  parent  would  frequently,  or  generally,  predom- 
inate. 

He  believed  that  there  existed  an  "  arthritic  "  habit  of  body, 
or  diathesis,  and  that  this  comprised  at  least  two  branches — ^the 
rheumatic  and  the  gouty.  These  were  not  convertable,  they  were 
essentially  distinct;  they  were  often  mixed,  but  one  would  not 
produce  the  other.  The  rheumatic  diathesis  was  more  widely 
spread,  and  more  generally  common  than  the  gouty,  but  the  latter 
was  the  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
especially  in  London,  which  appeared  to  be  the  head  quarters  of 
gout,  the  disease  being  more  common  in  the  metropolis  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

A  paper  had  lately  been  read  before  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter,  in  which  some  very  dogmatic  statements  had  been 
made  as  to  the  effects  of  gout  upon  the  teeth.  These  opinions 
were  challenged  by  several  speakers  in  the  debate  which  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  he  also  proposed  to  refer  to  them  that 
evening.  Dr.  Carpenter  had  stated  in  this  paper  his  belief  that  "the 
teeth  decayed  sooner  in  those  who  were  descended  from  gouty 
parents ;  that  they  were  more  prone  to  caries,  and  especially  liable 
to  those  peridental  inflammations  which  ultimately  lead  to 
necrosis."  He  (Dr.  Duckworth)  could  not  agree  with  these  state- 
ments ;  his  own  experience  led  to  very  different  conclusions.  He 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth  in  at 
least  three  hundred  hospital  patients  who  were  suffering  from  un- 
equivocal gout.  The  observations  were  made  with  no  other 
object  than  to  record  exact  facts  relating  to  this  disease,  and  the 
results  were  noted  at  the  time;  they  might  be  summarised  by 
saying  that  the  teeth  of  the  gouty  were  remarkably  strong,  well- 
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enamelled,  enduring,  and  unusually  free  from  decay.  As  a  nde 
they  were  also  large  and  regular,  but  there  was  one  remarkable 
peculiarity  which  had  been  noticed  in  persons  of  the  arthritic 
diathesis,  though  probably  it  was  not  confined  to  such-  This  was 
a  tendency  for  one  or  more  of  the  lower  incisors  to  be  pushed  for- 
ward— ^an  irregularity  to  which  the  late  Dr.  Laycock  of  Edinburgh 
had  given  the  name  of  "  buck  teeth."  It  might  not  appear  dU 
middle  life ;  it  was  not  due  to  overcrowding,  which,  indeed,  was 
far  less  common  in  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper,  and  he  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  explanation  for  it ;  he  could  only 
call  attention  to  it  as  a  well-observed  fact,  but  one  which  had  not, 
perhaps  been  very  generally  recognised. 

There  was  in  persons  of  gouty  inheritance  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency for  the  teeth  to  be  worn  down,  so  as  sometimes  even  to 
open  the  pulp  cavity ;  this  was  almost  as  common  in  women  as  in 
men.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  such  people  was  the 
tendency  to  shed  perfectly  sound  teeth ;  the  loosening  appeared 
to  be  due  to  absorption  of  the  alveolus,  but  how  this  came  about 
he  could  not  say.  He  was  not  disposed  to  assent  to  Dr. 
Carpenter's  statement  that  "  lithate  of  soda  was  deposited  in  the 
circumdental  membrane ; "  he  knew  of  no  careful  observations 
proving  this  fact 

He  found  that,  amongst  his  tabulated  cases,  those  showing 
caries  and  much  tartar  accumulation  were  nearly  all  careless  and 
intemperate  persons;  temperate  gouty  persons  (and  there  were 
many  such)  had  as  a  rule  strong  and  sound  teeth. 

The  characters  of  the  teeth  in  persons  of  rheumatic  habit  of 
body  were  certainly  less  distinctive  than  those  which  could  be 
noted  in  the  gouty ;  yet,  as  a  rule,  such  persons  had  strong,  well- 
enamelled  teeth.  The  modifying  influence  of  a  mixed  diathesis, 
especially  the  existence  of  a  strumous  taint,  would  account  for 
most  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  this  held  good  also  with 
regard  to  gouty  subjects. 

Dr.  Duckworth  then  went  on  to  refer  to  gouty  alveolar  perios- 
titis, and  to  the  liability  of  the  gouty  to  neuralgia  affecting  the 
teeth,  and  in  conclusion  complimented  the  dental  profession  on 
the  progress  it  had  made  in  its  endeavours  to  repair  the  ills  conse- 
quent on  habits  of  luxury.  It  was  a  great  thing  that  the  study  of 
the  pathology  of  the  teeth  was  now  founded  on  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  anatomy  and  physiology ;  it  would  be  a  further  im- 
portant step  when  the  great  doctrines  of  diathetic  predisposition, 
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and  of  scientific  physiognomy  were  carefully  worked  out  and  ap- 
plied to  practice.  He  hoped  that  his  communication  might  have 
contributed  something  to  this  end,  or  might  at  least  enlist  the 
interest  of  dental  surgeons  in  the  subject 

The  President  said  he  had  gone  carefully  through  his  tabulated 
record  of  cases,  and  could  fully  confirm  what  Dr.  Duckworth  had 
said  about  the  good  quality  of  the  teeth  in  the  members  of  gouty 
families-  He  could  call  to  mind  four  such  families,  having  each 
four  or  five  children,  all  of  whose  teeth  were  exceptionally  good. 
In  three  of  them  no  caries  had  appeared  up  to  24  years  of  age,  and 
generally  there  was  much  less  caries  in  such  families  than  in  others. 

Mr.  Storrer  Bennett  said  Dr.  Duckworth  had  not  mentioned 
the  erosion  of  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  was  so  often  seen  in 
gouty  people.  As  to  the  absorption  of  the  alveoli,  to  which  he 
had  referred,  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  looked  upon  it  as  the  result  of  the 
deposit  of  tartar,  which  Dr.  Duckworth  had  also  noticed.  Small 
nodules  of  very  hard  tartar  were  deposited  round  the  margin  of 
the  alveolus,  these  irritated  the  gum  and  set  up  a  condition  of 
congestion  and  inflammation,  and  absorption  followed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  Dr.  Duckworth  had  not  remarked  upon 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  gouty  teeth — broad  and  straight  at  the 
cutting  edge  and  narrow  at  the  neck.  He  thought  this  was  a 
very  characteristic  feature. 

Mr.  Gaddes  showed  models  of  the  mouth  of  a  boy  aged  13 
who  had  already  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  gout,  and  who  came 
of  a  terribly  gouty  family;  he  had  very  good  teeth,  but  the 
condition  of  the  enamel  was  peculiar. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Henry  Moon,  Stocken, 
McAdam,  Ashley  Gibbings  and  others.  Dr.  Duckworth  then 
replied,  and  the  President  adjourned  the  meeting. 


At  the  meeting  on  the  4th  instant,  Dr.  Joseph  Walker,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson  showed  a  model,  sent 
by  Mr.  George  Holt,  L.D.S.L,  of  Bury,  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  boy,, 
ten  years  of  age.  He  had  four  conical  incisors  and  two  small 
molars  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  being  quite  edentulous.  The 
incisore  appeared  when  he  was  between  three  and  four  years  of 
age,  but  the  eruption  of  the  molars  had  not  been  noticed. 
There  were  several  other  children  in  the  family,  and  their  teeth 
were  perfectly  normal 
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Mr.  Stocken  showed  a  model  of  a  somewhat  similar  case. 
The  boy,  five  years  of  age,  had  only  two  abnormal  teeth  in  the 
front  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  being  edentulous ;  the  teeth 
were  erupted  at  about  two  years  of  age.  He  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent boy,  and  had  enjoyed  fair  health. 

Mr.  Walter  Coffin  showed  a  pressure  escape  quieter  for 
nitrous  oxide  cylinders.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Justice,  of  .Philadelphia,  for  quieting  the  steam  escape  of 
engines,  which  was  now  largely  used,  especially  for  steam  launches. 
This  gentleman  had  discovered  that  the  steam  escape  could  be 
made  perfectly  noiseless  by  passing  it  through  a  small  chamber 
filled  with  marbles  or  glass  beads.  Mr.  Coffin's  adaptation  con- 
sisted of  a  solid-drawn  brass  tube,  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  this  was  filled  with  small  glass  beads,  retained  in 
place  by  a  diaphragm  of  copper  wire  gauze  at  each  end-  It 
could  be  carried  in  any  ordinary  gas  apparatus  case,  and  was 
extremely  simple,  both  in  appearance  and  action.  Mr.  Coffin 
attached  one  to  a  gas  cylinder,  and  showed  that  it  entirely 
obviated  the  loud  hissing  noise  of  the  escaping  gas,  which  was 
often  rather  alarming  to  nervous  patients. 

The  President  then  opened  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
"  Theory  of  Caries"  with  a  few  remarks.  He  thought  all  would 
admit  that  caries  was,  to  some  extent,  an  effect  of  external  causes; 
that  it  was  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  acids  generated  in  the 
mouth  by  fermentation  ;  but  he  could  not  think  that  this  was  the 
only,  or  even  the  chief,  cause.  If  so,  how  could  the  fact  be 
explained,  that  of  two  adjacent  teeth,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
same  acids,  caries  might  be  arrested  in  one,  whilst  the  other  would 
continue  to  crumble  away.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  these  acids 
in  the  oral  cavity  was  not  a  new  condition  of  things  ;  hence  he 
thought  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  increase  of  caries  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and,  most  probably,  consisted 
in  defective  development  This  defective  development  might  be 
due  to  deficiency  of  mineral  salts  in  the  food,  either  from  the 
quality  of  the  water  supply,  or  from  deficiency  of  fresh  vegetables, 
or  the  removal  of  the  husk  from  cereal  food ;  or  it  might  arise 
from  undue  excitement  and  irritation  of  the  nerve  centres  during 
the  development  of  the  dental  tissues.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
whilst  Mr.  Sewill  deserved  thanks  for  the  way  in  which  he  had 
brought  forward  certain  facts  which  had  been  established  by  the 
labours  of  many  distinguished  observers  in  this  country,  on  the 
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Continent,  and  in  America,  he  thought  he  had  scarcely  given 
sufficient  prominence  to  some  other  facts  which  in  his  (the  Presi- 
dents) opinion  were  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance. 

Mr.  W.  J.  MiLLES  said  that,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mr.  A  Underwood,  he  had  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  and  he  should  confine  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  points  which  Mr.  Underwood  and  himself  had 
been  stud}dng  together,  viz.,  the  action  of  microiorganisms  in  the 
production  of  dental  caries.  The  observations  which  they  had 
published  nearly  two  years  ago  had.  been  confirmed  in  various 
ways.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  had  recently  substantiated  them  in 
nearly  every  point,  though  he  made  some  different  deductions.  For 
instance,  he  considered  that  the  micro-organisms  had  little  to  do 
with  the  active  phenomena  of  caries ;  that  this  was  essentially  a 
process  of  decalcification  due  to  acids  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  mouth.  But  it  was  known  that  fermentation  elsewhere  was 
always  due  to  the  presence  of  micro-organisms,  and  no  doubt 
fermentation  in  the  mouth  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  Some 
support  was  given  to  this  view  of  the  active  participation  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  production  of  caries  by  the  recent  discoveries  of 
the  active  part  they  take  in  the  production  of  other  diseases.  In 
some  of  the  diseases  of  animals  the  agency  of  micro-organisms 
had  been  scientifically  proved,  as  in  the  case  of  anthrax  and 
chicken  cholera,  and  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  large  number  of  human  diseases  were  also 
thus  caused.  Unfortunately  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
duce true  caries  out  of  the  mouth,  but  this  no  doubt  arose  from 
the  impossibility  of  reproducing  artificially  all  the  conditions 
which  were  present  in  the  mouth.  Very  great  difficulty  had  been 
met  with  in  the  artificial  cultivation  of  other  special  organisms,  as, 
for  instance,  the  bacillus  of  tubercle ;  each  special  organism  re- 
quired certain  special  conditions  of  life,  and  what  these  conditions 
were  in  the  case  of  the  micro-organisms  of  caries  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  There  was,  however,  the  fact  that  changes  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  caries  of  natural  teeth,  had 
been  found  to  occur  also  in  the  ivory  dentures  which  were  formerly 
used  in  dentistry,  the  conditions  here  being  similar.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  caries  could  not  be  made  to  go  on  in  teeth  which 
have  been  removed  from  the  mouth  was  not  opposed  to  the  view 
that  micrococci  and  bacteria  were  really  the  active  causes  in  its 
production,  since  this  no  doubt  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  could 
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not  maintain,  out  of  the  mouth,  exactly  the  conditions  necessaiy 
for  their  active  and  healthy  development 

Mr.  Chas.  Tomes  said,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any 
recent  observations  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  caries,  he  should 
confine  his  remarks  to  a  very  few  words.     So  far  as  his  own  slight 
investigations  into  the  subject  went,  he  was  inclined   to  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  conclusions  of  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles, 
but  he  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  yet  to  be  made  out    It  was 
clearly  established  that  micro-organisms  do  accompany  caries,  and 
that  they  do  so  in  a  certain  way ;  it  was  known  also  that  micro- 
organisms which  are  capable  of  cultivation  breed  true,  that  each 
kind  produces  its  like,  and  that  they  do  not  run  into  one  another, 
as  Dr.  Miller  supposed     But  it  was  also  certain  that  there  were  a 
number  of  other  influences  required  for  the  production  of  caries 
Thus  he  had  himself  met  with  several  patients  who,  having  had 
exceptionally  sound  teeth  up  to  full  adult  life  (25  or  30)  had  then 
suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  after  which  caries 
had  appeared,  and  progressed  with  most  extraordinary  rapidity, 
all  round  the  necks  and  in  between  the  teeth  in  all  directions. 
Now  it  was  not  likely  that  these  mouths  had  escaped  infection 
with  micro-organisms  up  to  that  time,  but  probably  the  disordered 
secretions  left  behind  by  the  typhoid  fever  had  afforded  to  the  micro- 
organisms the  pabulum  needed,  not  only  for  their  own  growth,  but 
also  for  the  development  of  those  acids  which  decalcify  dentine 
and  perform  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  caries.    A 
single  carious  tooth  in  the  mouth  must  supply  micro-organisms 
enough  to  destroy  every  other  tooth,  and  the  reason  why  they 
did  not  destroy  them  could  only  be  that  some  of  the  coincident 
conditions  necessary  were  not  present,  and  probably  these  were 
most  often  found  in  the  state  of  the  oral  secretions.     He  thought 
that  some  of  Dr.  Miller's  experiments  (/>.,  when  he  tried  to  infect 
sound  dentine  by  means  of  carious)  pointed  to  the  same  coDclu- 
sions.     For  he  found  that  although  he  could  produce  H  temporary 
multiplication  of  the  micro-organisms  under  certain  conditions, 
still  they  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  attacking  the  sound  dentine, 
some  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  this  being 
evidently  absent. 

Dr.  St.  George  Elliott  remarked  that  the  idea  that  micro- 
organisms were  the  cause  of  dental  caries  was  a  very  old  one.  In 
old  books  toothache  was  always  said  to  be  due  to  worms  gnaw- 
ing at  the  nerve,  and  the  same  belief  was  general  at  the  present 
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day  throughout  the  less  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  even  in 
parts  as  far  asunder  as  China  and  Japan  and  South  America.  He 
should  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  Dr.  Miller 
and  his  investigations.  He  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
very  large  number  of  Dr.  Miller's  preparations,  probably  over  a 
thousand  of  them,  and  they  certainly  appeared  to  bear  out  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  with  regard  to  them.  At  all 
events  he  (Dr.  Elliott)  could  assure  them  that  Dr.  Miller's  experi- 
ments were  honestly  made,  that  he  had  no  hobby  to  bring  forward, 
his  sole  idea  was  to  demonstrate  the  truth,  and  he  certainly  de- 
served credit  for  his  work.  For  his  ovm  part,  on  a  survey  of  the 
different  theories  of  caries,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  impossible 
to  accept  any  one ;  the  necessities  of  the  case  could  only  be  met 
by  combining  together  two  or  more  of  those  which  had  been 
put  forward.  The  chemical  theory  was  the  most  popular  at  the 
present  day,  and  it  accounted  for  a  good  deal.  But  if  chemical 
action  was  invariably  the  cause  of  decay,  how  was  it  that  caries 
did  not  always  occur  at  the  points  most  favourable  for  this  action, 
uc,  between  the  teeth ;  but  caries  might  occur  at  any  point  of  the 
mouth,  and  at  any  part  of  the  teeth.  Of  coiurse  it  was  readily 
answered  that  there  must  also  exist  a  defect  in  the  tooth  at  the 
point  thus  acted  upon,  and  he  thought  that  the  important  influence 
of  defective  development  was  now  generally  recognised  by  all  the 
chief  authorities. 

Mr.  Henry  Moon  said  his  opinions  were  only  based  upon 
general  impressions,  but  these  would  lead  him  to  think  that  over- 
crowding had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of  decay. 
When  teeth  were  closely  packed  together  the  attrition  they  exer- 
cised on  each  other  might  be  sufficient  to  derange  the  enamel, 
and  thus  let  in  the  active  agents  of  decay.  If  you  examine  old 
skulls  you  will  find  the  sides  of  teeth  which  have  been  closely  in 
contact  very  often  present  polished  facets  ;  and  if  in  these  strong 
old  teeth  we  get  polished  facets,  in  weak  modern  ones  we  are 
likely  to  get  sufficient  derangement  of  enamel  to  let  in  the 
active  agents  of  decay.  It  is  a  constant  expenence  that 
young  people  come  to  us,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  incisors,  every  tooth  in  their  head  is  decayed  wherever 
it  touches  its  neighbour.  Besides  the  weakness  of  modern  teeth 
there  was  probably  also  some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  oral  fluids 
which  was  not  previously  present.  The  comparative  immunity 
from  decay  of  the  lower  front  teeth  was  worthy  of  consideration. 
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His  experience  was  that  the  lower  front  incisors  and  canines 
escaped  decay  wonderfully  as  compared  with  other  teeth  until  a 
lower  artificial  denture  was  inserted.  These  teeth  might  escape 
because  they  received  a  constant  alkaline  wash  from  the  saliva 
poured  out  by  the  sub-lingual  glands.  He  fully  concurred  in  the 
remarks  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  with  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  great  attention  bemg  paid  to  the  diet  of  chfl- 
dren  in  infancy,  and  to  the  diet  of  pregnant  mothers.  He  thought 
also  it  was  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  give  such  advice 
as  would  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  influence  of  heredity  in 
aggravating  this  and  other  constitutional  tendencies. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson  thought  that  some  of  the  speakers  had 
rather  wandered  from  the  question  before  them.     They  were  not 
asked  to  give  their  own  theories  of  the  production  of  caries,  they 
were  simply  asked,  "  Do  the  incontrovertible  facts,  which  we  now 
possess,  as  to  its  etiology  and  pathology,  fully  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  dental  caries  ?  "     He  asserted  that  the  "  incontro- 
vertible facts,"  upon  which  Mr.  Sewill  appeared  to  rely,  were  not 
all  of  them  incontrovertible,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  inclined  to 
support  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Coleman  at  the  February  meeting 
rather  than  that  taken  by  Mr.  SewilL     His  own  opinion  was  that 
dental  caries  was  not  entirely  due  to  external  causes,  but  that  there 
was  a  vital  element  in  the  process.     Mr.  Sewill  had  compared  the 
dentine  with  another  non-vascular  tissue,  the  cornea  of  the  eye ; 
he  admitted  that  inflammation  might  occur  in  the  cornea,  but 
would  not  allow  that  it  could  occur  in  dentine;  "the  one," he 
said,  "was  soft  and  permeable,  the  other  dense  and  hard."    Now 
it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  that  the  structure  of  the 
dentine  made  it  exceedingly  probable    that    some  action  was 
constantly  going  on  through  its  soft  organic  fibres,  just  as  a 
certainly  circulatory  process  went  on   through  the  intercellular 
spaces  of  the  cornea.     It  would  be  in  the  experience  of  all  that 
the  substance  of  the  six-year-old  molars  became  harder  as  the 
child  grew  up  to  adult  life,  and  this  must  be  due  to  some  vital 
process.    Again,  it  was  well-known  th'at  when  a  tooth  was  attacked 
by  caries  a  secondary'  deposit  of  dentine  would  often  take  place 
opposite  the  spot  of  commencing  decay.     Must  not  this  be  due  to 
some  influence  circulating  through  the  fibres  of  the  dentine,  by 
which  the  action  which  was  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the  dentine 
was.  communicated  to  the  periphery  of  the  pulp  ?     In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  quoted  from  Dr.  Norman  Kingsle/s  paper,  read 
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at  the  International  Congress,  the  following,  which  he  said  fully 
expressed  his  views  :  "  The  teeth  require  as  much  constant  nutri- 
tion as  the  muscles,  the  bones,  or  any  other  organs  or  tissues  of 
the  body.  Teeth  decay,  primarily,  because  the  nutrition  of  their 
oiganic  structures  being  withdrawn,  retrograde  metamorphosis 
ensues.  .  .  .  Caries  is  simply'  solution  or  disorganisation  of 
tooth  constituents  by  agents  which  are  always  external,  but  which 
would  be  quite  inert  under  other  constitutional  conditions.  The 
vitality  of  well  organised  tooth  structure  in  a  healthy  body  is  quite 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  effects  of  any  active  external  agents 
which  might  be  temporarily  present;  but  when  nutrition  is  in- 
sufficient or  diverted,  the  resisting  power  of  its  vitality  inadequate, 
and  destructive  agents  present,  the  teeth  will  yield  at  their 
weakest  points  and  caries  will  result." 

Mr.  Charters  White  said  he  entertained  a  strong  view  that 
dental  canes  was  mainly  due  to  chemical  action.  It  would 
generally  be  found  that  caries  manifested  itself  in  places  where  a 
lodgment  could  be  formed,  for  instance  in  the  interstices  of  the 
teeth  and  in  pits  and  fissures  on  the  grinding  surfaces ;  not  on 
polished  surfaces  or  on  the  front  of  an  upper  central.  So  in  the 
case  of  patients  who  wore  an  artificial  denture  and  were  not  very 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  you  would  find  the  pattern  of  the  plate 
marked  out  on  the  teetli  all  round  with  superficial  caries  and 
decalcification.  But  if  patients  kept  the  insides  of  their  plates 
perfectly  clean  and  polished  no  disease  would  occur,  showing  that 
it  was  entirely  due  to  chemical  action.  Still  he  did  not  think  that 
vital  influences  could  be  altogether  excluded.  Vital  action  might 
not  have  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  caries,  but  its 
existence  could  be  recognised  in  its  attempts  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  decay  ;  thus  when  caries  was  approaching  the  pulp 
cavity  it  was  common  to  find  a  nodule  of  dentine  inside  the  cavity 
which  served  as  a  shield  to  keep  it  out.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  he  thought  the  existence  of  vital  action  in  the  dentine 
could  not  be  denied,  but  he  thought  that  there  were  several  points 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  required  to  be  more  fully 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Coleman  said  that  as  he  had  taken  up  so  much  time  at 
the  last  meeting  he  would  only  beg  permission  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  that  evening  to  call  attention  to  a  point  which  he 
had  omitted  to  mention  on  the  previous  occasion.  Was  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  cases  of  caries,  especially  of  the  rapid  or  acute  form,. 
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the  exposed  dentine  became  extremely  sensitive  ?  It  was  possible 
to  drill  into  healthy  dentine,  as  in  some  of  the  methods  of  pivoting 
now  practised,  without  causing  much  pain,  but  in  these  cases 
the  dentine  became  acutely  sensitive;  he  thought  that  this 
alTorded  some  evidence  of  a  pathological  change.  He  thought 
all  would  admit  that  external  agencies  were  the  primary  cause 
of  dental  caries.  But  these  acids,  fermentative  processes,  &€., 
were  continually  acting ;  the  teeth  were  constantly  exposed  to 
them,  more  or  less.  Even  with  regard  to  the  fissures  which  bad 
been  spoken  of,  they  were  sometimes  the  starting  point  of 
but  sometimes  they  might  exist  throughout  life,  and  no  decay 
place.  Therefore  he  thought,  that  where  decay  did  take  places 
there  must  be  a  failure — a  want  of  something  which  in  general 
arrested  and  counteracted  the  action  of  those  principles  which 
were  constantly  present  and  ever  ready  to  act  upon  the  teeth. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Stocken,  who  thought 
that  the  phenomena  of  caries  could  be  accounted  for  by  chexnical 
action,  favoured  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  structural  defects 
in  the  teeth;  and  by  Dr.  Field,  who  thought  they  were  due 
partly  to  chemical  causes,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms. 

Mr.  Sewill  was  then  called  upon  to  reply.  He  said  the 
opinion  he  had  tried  to  express  clearly  in  his  opening  speech  was 
that  caries  was  caused  by  external  agents,  that  the  dental  tis- 
sues were  perfectly  passive  under  these  agents,  and  that  there 
was  no  pathological  action ;  and  to  this  opinion  he  was  still  pre* 
pared  to  adhere.  The  discussion  that  evening  had  gone  off  into 
details  as  to  the  exact  changes  which  take  place  in  the  tissues^ 
which  were  not  of  great  importance,  and  as  to  which  more  would 
hereafter  be  made  out.  The  point  of  importance  was  to  disprove 
the  statements  made  that  evening,  that  the  teeth  act  and  react 
from  constitutional  causes.  He  maintained  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  dentine  and  enamel,  and  our  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  justified  us  in  stating  that  it  was  impios- 
^ible  that  these  tissues  could  be  the  seat  of  anything  which  could 
be  compared  to  the  pathological  action  which  might  occur  in  any 
other  tissue  of  the  body.  Mr.  Coleman  had  adopted  the  view  of 
Dr.  Abbott,  who  imagined  that  he  could  see  in  carious  dentine  the 
phenomena  presented  by  inflammation  in  other  non-vascular 
structures,  and  who  depicted  corpuscles  and  other  inflammatory 
products  in  the  dentine.    Would  Mr.  Coleman  explain  how  inflam* 
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matory  corpuscles  could  get  into  the  substance  of  dentine,  a 
calcified  matrix  permeated  by  tubes  not  more  than  ^^^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  which  were  occupied  by  fibrillse  ?  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  alleged  that  they  were  produced  in  the  tissue,  out  of 
the  elements  of  the  dentine ;  he  should  like  to  hear  that  explained 
also.  The  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coleman  with  regard  to 
cementum  did  not  help  the  question ;  cementum  was  bone,  and 
it  was  not  astonishing  that  inflammation  might  occur  in  it  under 
fevourable  circumstances.  With  regard  to  the  irritation  of  the 
pulp  being  a  sign  of  vital  action,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  simpler 
explanation  to  suppose  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  dentine  rendered  the  pulp  more  exposed  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  it  was  no  doubt  also  partly 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  bacteria,  which  were  known  to  penetrate 
along  the  tubules.  It  was,  he  thought,  an  "  incontrovertible  fact" 
that  caries,  identical  with  that  which  occurred  in  living  teeth, 
might  occur  in  dead  teeth,  and  in  hippopotamus  ivory.  This  one 
fact  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to  establish  his  case.  Mr.  Sewill 
then  proceeded  to  answer  at  some  length  the  objections  to  his 
view  which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  various  speakers, 
insisting  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  imagine  this  mysterious 
"vital  influence,"  that  all  the  phenomena  of  caries  could  be 
readily  explained  by  reference  to  physical  causes,  .and  that  this 
view  was  more  in  accordance  with  what  was  known  respecting  the 
structure  and  mode  of  development  of  enamel  and  dentine,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  support  which  it  received  from  the  eminent 
authorities  whose  opinions  he  had  quoted  in  his  opening  address. 

The  President  then  wished  the  members  a  pleasant  vacation,, 
and  the  Society  adjourned  till  November. 


National  Dental  Hospital. 

Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

The  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  to  the  successful  students  of 
the  National  Dental  Hospital  took  place  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms, 
Harley  Street,  on  the  23rd  ult..  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  chair. 

The  Dean,  Mr.  Thos.  Gaddes,  said  he  was  very  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  school.  There 
had  been  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  whilst  of 
the  seven  who  had  gone  up  for  the  dental  licentiateship,  all  had 
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passed ;  four  having  obtained  the  English  diploma,  and  one  each 
those  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin.  The  quality  of  tbe 
work  done  by  the  other  students  both  at  the  class  examinations 
and  in  the  practical  work  of  the  hospital  had  been  very  good 
He  then  spoke  of  the  regret  which  had  been  felt  at  the  resigna- 
tive  of  Dr.  Thompson,  although  his  place  in  the  class  of  Opera- 
tion Dental  Surgery  had  been  well  supplied  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  St.  George  Elliott. 

The  chairman  then  distributed  twelve  prizes  and  certificates  of 
honour  amongst  seven  students,  Mr.  Chas.  Rose  taking  the 
Rymer  Gold  Medal  for  General  Proficiency,  the  Prize  Medals  for 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative  Dental  Surgery,  and  a  Certificate 
of  Honour  for  Dental  Surgery.  Mr.  Penrose  received  the  Prize 
Medal  for  Dental  Surgery,  and  a  Certificate  of  Honour  for 
Dental  Anatomy.  Mr.  Carter  received  a  Medal  for  Dental 
Mechanics.  Mr.  D.  F.  Wright  one  for  Metallurgy,  and  Mr.  Maple- 
beck  received  Certificates  for  Operative  Dental  Surgery  and  for 
Mechanical  work. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells  then  briefly  addressed  the  students,  telling 
them  that  the  first  object  in  the  life  of  everyone  should  be  to  be  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  that  the  means  by  which  he  gains 
money  should  always  be  a  secondary  object;  that  so  long  as 
a  man's  occupation  is  honest  it  did  not  much  signify  what  that 
occupation  might  happen  to  be,  it  could  be  made  mean  or 
dignified  according  to  the  personal  character  of  him  who 
pursued  it.  He  earnestly  besought  them  to  make  their  way  in 
life  by  peaceful  competition,  to  avoid  quarrels  with  professional 
brethren,  and  not  to  disparage  their  work,  but  to  do  to  others  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  and  they  would  in  the  end  obtain  what 
very  few  who  really  deserved  it  ever  failed  in  obtaining,  success 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  said 
it  recalled  to  his  mind  the  time,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  2^ 
when  dentistry  was  just  beginning  to  show  itself  desirous  of 
improving  its  position.  Sir  Spencer  Wells  had  shown  his  interest 
in  the  movement  at  that  time,  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  see 
him  now  presenting  prizes  to  dental  students  at  a  time  when  the 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  profession  had  been  crowned 
with  success. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Wood  and  carried 
with  much  applause,  the  chairman  replied  that  he  had  a  very 
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pleasant  recollection  of  the  attentive  class  who  attended  his 
lectures  at  the  College  of  Dentistry  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was 
very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  acquaintance 
with  dental  students. 

The  formal  business  of  the  evening  being  concluded,  an  ex- 
cellent selection  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  followed,  and 
was  much  appreciated. 


MINOR  NOTICES  AND  CRITICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


The  Treatment  of  Exposed  Pulp. 

The  French  Odontological  Society  has  lately  had  a  long  discussion 
on  this  subject,  occupying  the  March  and  April  meetings.  Some 
of  the  opinions  expressed  were  certainly  not  quite  in  accord  with 
those  generally  held  on  this  side  of  the  channel  Thus,  the 
President,  Dr.  Andrieu,  in  opening  the  discussion,  declared  that 
in  his  opinion  the  best  mode  of  treating  any  dental  pulp  which 
was  thoroughly  exposed,  was  to  destroy  it  at  once.  The  next 
speaker  thought  that  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  the  pulp  might 
be  preserved.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  exposed  pulp, 
if  in  a  healthy  state,  with  a  layer  of  thin  oxychloride  of  zinc  and 
then  filling  over  this  with  amalgam  or  HilFs  stopping.  In  many 
cases  prolonged  treatment  might  be  required  to  get  the  exposed 
pulp  into  a  sufficiently  healthy  condition,  but  when  he  had  been 
able  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  the  case  he  had  obtamed 
good  results. 

Mr.  Brasseur,  the  Secretary,  thought  that  this  could  not  be 
called  preservation  of  the  pulp.  Oxychloride  of  zinc  was  a  caustic, 
and  eventually  caused  the  death  of  the  pulp.  If  a  tooth  thus 
treated  was  opened,  the  pulp  would  be  found  completely  dried  up. 

The  adjourned  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Mordaunt 
Stevens  with  an  excellent  practical  paper,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract : 

It  was  difficult  in  the  course  of  one  evening  to  djscuss  so  wide  a 
subject  as  the  treatment  of  the  dental  pulp  ;  he  could,  therefore, 
only  treat  the  subject  in  very  general  terms. 

I.  If  the  pulp  was  almost  exposed,  but  separated  from  the 
cavity  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  dentine,  the  treatment  was  very 
simple.    It  consisted  in  applying  the  rubber  dam,  drying  the 
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cavity  carefully,  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  then  painting 
the  surface  with  gutta  percha  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  filling 
temp>orarily  with  HilFs  stopping. 

2.  If  the  pulp,  though  exposed  by  accident  or  caries,  was 
healthy,  the  treatment  was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  but  after  cover- 
ing the  surface  of  the  pulp  with  a  coating  of  gutta  percha  dissolved 
in  chloroform,  he  covered  it  with  a  small  cap  of  gold.  It  was 
needless  to  say  that  the  application  of  caustics  must  be  avoided, 
but  it  should  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  so-called  sedatives, 
such  as  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  &c.,  were  harmful  and  should  not 
be  used. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  nerve  being  diseased.  If  it  was  not  much 
inflamed,  it  might  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  aconite  and  chloro- 
form, and  then  capped  as  above.  If  too  much  inflamed,  the  pulp 
must  be  destroyed  with  caustics  and  removed.  He  used,  as 
caustics  and  destructive  agents,  the  same  remedies  which  some  of 
his  colleagues  used  as  sedatives,  viz.,  carbolic  acid  and  creosote. 
He  applied  the  rubber  dam  and  cauterised  the  surface  of  the  pulp 
with  carbolic  acid ;  this  caused  partial  anaesthesia.  At  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  minutes  he  slipped  a  pellet  of  cotton  wool  saturated 
with  carbolic  acid  into  the  pulp  cavity,  and  covered  this  with 
cotton  wool  and  varnish.  Next  day  he  was  able  to  pass  the 
cotton  wool  farther  into  the  pulp  cavity  without  giving  rise  to  any 
pain. 

The  other  methods  were  well-known,  such  as  the  use  of  canstic 
potash  and  arsenious  acid ;  the  latter,  in  his  opinion,  should  never 
be  used  in  powder,  and  only  rarely  in  the  form  of  prepared  cotton. 

4.  If  the  pulp  was  dead,  but  no  abscess  had  formed,  the  chief 
object  of  the  operator  should  be  to  remove  the  remains  of  the 
pulp  so  carefully  that  no  fragments  should  be  forced  through  the 
apical  foramen,  thus  setting  up  the  abscess  which  it  was  so  impor- 
tant to  avoid.  He  used  as  a  disinfectant  in  these  cases  a  solution 
of  tannin  in  absolute  alcohol,  taking  care  first  to  apply  the  rubber 
dam,  and  not  to  seal  up  the  cavity  for  five  minutes  after  the  appli- 
cation, to  allow  time  for  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohoL 

5.  If  the  pulp  in  one  root  was  dead  and  alive  in  the  other,  he 
thought  it  was  best  to  destroy  the  living  pulp,  and  fill  both  roots 
in  the  usual  way.  Such  cases  were  interesting  fi-om  the  difficulty 
they  sometimes  offered  to  diagnosis ;  teeth  with  an  abscess,  sen- 
sitive to  cold  water,  &c.,  the  pulp  being  alive  in  one  root,  whilst 
there  was  an  abscess  at  the  other.    He  mentioned  this  point  to 
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his  friend.  Dr.  Colignon,  and  that  gentleman  informed  him  that 
he  also  had  met  with  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  such  cases. 

6.  In  cases  of  dead  pulp  with  abscess,  but  without  fistula,  the 
greatest  care  and  caution  was  necessary.  The  finest  possible 
nerve  extractors  should  be  used,  so  as  not  to  fill  up  the  root  canal; 
Otherwise  the  extractor  might  act  as  a  piston,  and,  by  forcing 
dkbris  through  the  apical  foramen,  set  up  very  violent  inflamma- 
tion. He  thought  that  the  best  application  in  these  cases  was 
absolute  alcohol  and  tannin,  the  treatment  being  proceeded  with 
very  cautiously ;  the  remains  of  the  pulp  being  removed  little  by 
little,  after  thorough  disinfection,  and  the  apex  of  the  root  being 
approached  only  after  several  days.  At  the  same  time  he  painted 
the  gum  externally  with  chloroform  and  aconite. 

7.  Abscess  with  fistula :  In  comparison  with  the  last  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  was  very  simple.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
disinfecting  with  alcohol  and  tannin  ;  he  avoided  forcing  irritants 
into  the  abscess,  and  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  ;  but 
he  always  endeavoured  to  plug  firmly  the  apex  of  the  root.  He 
always  operated  in  a  straight  line ;  he  liked  to  see  what  he  was 
doing,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  risk,  and  preferred  to  drill  an 
opening  for  himself  rather  than  operate  round  corners. 

This  was,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  an  outline  of  the  treat- 
ment he  adopted.  He  very  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  replantation.  This  operation  was  a  barbarous  one, 
except  in  cases  where  there  was  necrosis  of  the  apex  of  the  root. 
With  proper  management  it  could  be  avoided  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred — ^he  might  say  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand.  Any  first-year's  student  could  extract  a  tooth, 
cut  off  the  necrosed  apex,  fill  the  roots,  wash  out  the  alveolus,  and 
replace  the  tooth  ;  but  he  thought  he  might  safely  assert,  without 
fear  of  boasting,  that  there  were  few  surgical  operations,  excluding 
those  on  the  eye  and  larynx,  which  required  such  an  amount  of 
skill  in  treatment  as,  say,  a  case  of  alveolar  abscess  without  fistula. 
The  skill  thus  shown  was  not  appreciated  by  the  public  as  it  should 
be :  the  amount  of  care  necessary  required  a  strain  on  the  atten- 
tion, and  an  amount  of  muscular  control,  which  was  very  trying ; 
he  knew  of  practitioners  who  had  actually  injured  their  health  by 
trying  to  practise  it  with  all  the  minuticR  and  delicacy  which  it 
required. 

He  had  carefully  avoided  entering  into  details.  He  had  not 
mentioned  iodoform,  which,  he  believed,  had  had  its  day,  nor 
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eucalyptus  oil  which,  though  useful  in  certain  cases,  was,  in  Us 
opinion,  too  irritating ;  nor  had  he  referred  to  several  other  spe- 
cial remedies,  each  of  which  had  its  adherents.  The  subject  was 
too  wide  to  aUow  of  his  entering  into  all  the  auxiliary  measures 
which  might  be  found  useful  in  exceptional  cases ;  but  he  h(^)ed 
he  had  said  enough  to  provoke  a  good  general  discussion* 

A  very  animated  discussion  followed,  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Stevens  with  regard  to  the  irritant  action  of  carbolic  acid  and 
creosote  being  especially  criticised,  and  also  his  strong  objection 
to  the  use  of  arsenic  for  the  destruction  of  the  pulp.  Dr.  Stevens, 
however,  adhered  to  his  opinions,  asserting  in  his  reply  that  he 
could  destroy  the  pulp  of  an  incisor  or  canine,  in  three  sittings, 
by  means  of  carbolic  acid,  without  pain,  whilst  arsenic  gave  rise 
to  severe  pain.  The  Society  may  certainly  be  congratulated  on 
having  had  a  very  instructive  discussion  on  a  most  important 
practical  question. 


Medico  -  Dental    Jurisprudence. 

Apropos  of  the  leader  in  the  March  number  of  this  Journal, 
an  American  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
although  no  reference  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  which  may  be 
afforded  by  the  teeth  in  legal  investigations,  is  to  be  found  in 
works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  subject  has  not  altogether 
escaped  the  notice  of  our  Transatlantic  brethrerL  A  very  inteiest- 
ing  paper,  with  the  title  given  above,  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  H.  War- 
ner, before  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  and  published  in 
Johnston's  Dental  Miscellany  for  May,  1881.  In  it  he  refers  to 
several  important  cases  in  which  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
teeth,  or  by  dental  experts,  rendered  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  justice.  Amongst  them  is  a  case  which  excited  great 
interest  in  America  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  in  which  Dr. 
Coffin,  of  South  Kensington,  gave  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 
A  professor  of  Boston  College  was  murdered,  and  the  body  burnt 
to  destroy  the  possibility  of  identification.  But  among  the  cal- 
cined bones  was  found  a  platinum  plate,  and  Dr.  Coffin  was  able, 
by  the  production  of  the  model,  which  it  fitted  exactly,  to  identify 
this  as  the  identical  plate  which  he  had  made  for  the  murdered 
man,  and  the  identity  of  the  remains  was  thus  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. In  another  case  a  gentleman,  having  insured  his  life  for  a 
large  sum,  was  reported  missing,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
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drowned  while  boating.  A  month  afterwards  a  body  was  found 
corresponding  in  height  and  size  with  the  figure  of  the  missing 
man,  but  so  decomposed  that  the  features  were  not  recognisable ; 
however,  the  relations  testified  that  they  believed .  the  body  to  be 
his.  Unfortunately  the  insured  had  not  long  before  been  treated 
by  a  dentist,  and  he  was  able  to  give  a  much  more  decided 
opinion  on  the  point  Suspicion  being  aroused,  detectives  were 
employed,  and  the  missing  man  was  eventually  discovered  in  an 
obscure  Western  town,  where  he  was  living  in  retirement  until 
his  family  had  obtained  possession  of  the  insurance  money. 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  this  department  of  Medical  Jur- 
:  prudence  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  this  country,  and  have 
no  doubt  that,  with  a  little  trouble,  cases  could  be  found  in  our 
own  legal  records  quite  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  those 
which  'Dr.  Warner  has  collected  from  American  sources.  We 
commend  the  subject  to  any  member  of  the  profession  who  may 
happen  to  have  facilities  for  pursuing  it. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


We  are  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  the  appeal  of  the  Hon,  Sec, 
for  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Plymouth,  has  not  been  responded  to  quite  as  readily  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Some  papers  have  been  promised,  but  not 
quite  enough  to  fill  up  the  programme.  We  can,  to  some  ex- 
tent, sympathise  with  the  member  who  feels  unwilling  to  commit 
himself,  two  months  before  the  date  and  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
engagements,  to  read  a  paper,  not  one  line  of  which  is  as  yet 
written  or,  perhaps,  even  thought  about.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  members  who  attend 
these  gatherings  is  largely  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  is  oflfered  to  them,  and  since  most  members  of  the 
profession  make  their  arrangements  for  the  summer  vacation  some 
time  in  advance,  this  inducement,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  put  be- 
fore them  in  good  time.  We  might  plead  also  that  as  there  are 
always  a  large  number  of  details  to  be  attended  to  as  the  time 
approaches,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Executive  should 
be  enabled  to  plan  the  outline  of  the  arrangements  well  in  ad- 
vance.   We  must,  therefore,  beg  that  members  will  banish  their 
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scruples  and  at  once  forward  their  names  and  the  title  of  their  paper 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  in  our 
next  issue  a  tolerably  complete  programme  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  meeting,  and  trust  that  it  will  not  be  found  in  any  re- 
spect inferior  to  that  which  proved  so  attractive  at  Liverpool 
last  year. 


The  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  to  the  students  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London  will  take  place  at  Willis'  Rooms  on 
Monday,  July  2nd,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  Christopher  Heath,  F.R.CS., 
in  the  chair.  We  understand  that  on  this  occasion  it  is  proposed 
to  vary  the  proceedings  with  some  music. 


The  Concert  which  was  given  at  the  Grosvenor  Hall  on  the 
31st  ult.,  in  aid  of  the  Building  Extension  Fund  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hospital,  was  in  all  respects  most  successful.  That  it 
would  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
no  one  who  had  ever  attended  the  performances  of  the  Wander- 
ing Minstrels  could  doubt  for  a  moment,  but  that  it  would 
produce  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  charity  was  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain, and  the  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result 


The  town  of  Croydon  has  just  attained  to  the  dignity  of  posses- 
sing a  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  its  own.  Amongst  the  nam^ 
of  the  first  aldermen  of  the  Borough  we  are  glad  to  see  that  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Lee  Rymer^  who  appears  also  to  be  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  municipality.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  before  many  years  are  over  we  shall  see  him  occupying  the 
exalted  position  of  Mayor  of  Croydon. 


We  hear  that  six  new  students  commenced  their  studies  at 
the  Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  at  the  opening  of  the  Sununer 
Session  last  month.  This  is  certainly  a  very  respectable  entry  for 
what  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  bye-season,  and  is,  we  hope^ 
an  earnest  of  a  still  larger  influx  after  the  summer  vacation. 


Judging  from  what  we  find  in  the  newspapers  forwarded  to  us  • 
by  Mr.  Berks  T.  Hutchinson,  L.D.S.I.,  of  Cape  Town,  the  con* 
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dition  of  the  dental  profession  in  South  Africa  can  scarcely  be 
considered  satisfactory.  Advertisements,  in  the  worst  taste, 
abound  in  every  paper ;  the  following  is  a  favourable  specimen, 
both  as  regards  brevity  and  modesty  :  "  Y.  Z.,  Dentist  and  Chiro- 
podist,   Street.     Teeth  stopped  in  Gold ;  Try  our  Marvellous 

Cure  for  Corns  and  Bunions ;  Toothache  cured  in  a  moment ;" 
&C.  We  read  of  one  dental  practitioner  who  endeavoured  to 
secure  more  attention  for  his  announcements,  and  to  save  some- 
thing in  postage,  by  sending  them  out  in  ^Tappers  with  the 
Goveniment  frank,  as  if  they  were  official  documents ;  but,  from 
an  economical  point  of  view,  the  plan  was  a  failure,  for  he  was 
prosecuted  and  fined.  There  is  a  Colonial  Government  Register 
of  medical  and  dental  practitioners  and  of  chemists,  and  only 
those  whose  names  appear  therein  are  supposed  to  be  duly 
licensed  to  practise,  and  to  be  entitled  to  sue  for  fees,  &c.  But 
as  it  appears  to  be  no  one's  business  to  prosecute  irregular  practi- 
tioners, these  latter  abound,  and  appear  to  do  just  as  they  please. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  calculated  to  favour  the  immigration 
of  a  good  class  of  practitioners,  and  we  hope  that  the  people  of 
Cape  Colony  will,  before  long,  come  to  perceive  that  it  is  in  their 
own  interest,  if  they  wish  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  skilful 
treatment,  to  afford  the  educated  and  qualified  practitioner  some 
protection  against  the  unfair  competition  of  unscrupulous  pre- 
tenders. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  about  two  years  ago  a 
paper  was  read  before  the  Odontological  Society,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Kinsey,  Principal  of  the  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  at  Ealing,  explaining  the  German  or  Oral  method,  by  which 
the  deaf  are  taught  to  speak  and  to  understand  speech,  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  the  finger  alphabet  and  signs.  This  college 
is  maintained  by  a  society  which  is  actively  engaged  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  this  so-called  "  German  System "  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  its  annual  report,  just 
published,  that  its  efforts  are  being  attended  with  a  very  large 
amount  of  success.  Whereas,  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  sign 
system  was  universal,  or  nearly  so,  in  English  schools  for  the  deaf, 
this  has  now  been  largely  supplanted  by  the  Oral  method,  and 
the  demands  upon  the  society  for  teachers  of  this  method  are 
largely  in  excess  of  what  it  is  able  to  supply.  No  one  who  has 
once  seen  the  difference  between  the  social  advantages  of  the 
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speaking  deaf,  and  the  comparative  isolation  of  those  who  have 
only  been  taught  to  communicate  by  signs,  could  ever  allow  any 
child  so  afflicted,  in  whom  he  was  interested,  to  be  educated  aa 
the  "  silent "  plaa  The  society  deserves  every  encouragement  in 
its  good  work,  and  deserves  also  more  liberal  pecuniary  su^KVt 
than  it  at  present  receives. 

As  is  well  known,  the  only  method  of  administering  nitrous- 
oxide  for  prolonged  anaesthesia  so  fax  successfuUy  used,  has  been 
to  use  it  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  at  considerably  more  than 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  The  obvious  inconveniences  of 
immersing  the  patient,  operator,  assistant,  etc,  in  an  isolated  con- 
densed air  chamber,  has  led,  we  believe,  to  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  specially  constructed  "bathing  machine ''-like 
apartment,  which  was  the  conspicuous  object  arousing  consider- 
able curiosity  in  a  Paris  hospital  lately.  On  the  30th  of  April  kst, 
however,  M.  Bert  described,  before  the  French  Academy  oi 
Science,  experiments  upon  animals,  with  a  view  of  accomplishing 
the  same  end  by  the  alternate  exhibition  of  the  nitrogen  protoxide 
and  oxygen  gas  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  It  was  only  necessaiy 
to  connect  with  the  ordinary  mask  or  inhaling  facepiece  another 
tube  from  a  bag  of  oxygen;  when  insensibility  is  produced  by 
the  laughing  gas,  oxygen  is  for  the  moment  given  to  avert  asphyxia; 
this  reoxydises  the  blood  sufficiently  to  allow  the  nitrous  oxide  to 
be  continued,  without  restoring  sensibility.  By  these  means, 
animals,  such  as  dogs,  were  kept  alive  and  insensible  for  half- 
an-hour  or  more  without  bad  after-results,  M.  Bert  thought  the 
results  justified  experiments  with  human  subjects,  and  these  vill 
be  watched  with  interest 


The  question  of  the  obviously  enormous  variation  in  the 
amount  of  pain  experienced  by  different  individuals  under  similar 
circumstances,  is  one  which  is  continually  being  forcibly  presented 
by  the  numerous  operations  that  have  to  be  performed  in  dentsd 
surgery.  Discussing  the  relation  of  the  acuteness  of  sensibility  to 
the  development  of  intelligence,  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  in  his 
new  and  interesting  work,'  "  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty," 
speaking  of  idiots  says  (p,  28),  "  They  hardly  distinguish  between 
heat  and  cold,  and  their  sense  of  pain  is  so  obtuse  that  some  d 
the  more  idiotic  seem  hardly  to  know  what  it  is.  In  their  doB 
lives  such  pain  as  can  be  excited  in  them  may  literally  be  accepted 
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with  a  welcome  surprise.  During  a  visit  to  Earlswood  Asylum  I 
saw  two  boys  whose  toe-nails  had  grown  into  the  flesh  and  had 
been  excised  by  the  surgeon.  This  is  a  horrible  torture  to 
ordinary  persons,  but  the  idiot  lads  were  said  to  have  shown  no 
distress  during  the  operation ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  hold  them, 
and  they  looked  rather  interested  at  what  was  being  done.  I  also 
saw  a  boy  with  the  scar  of  a  severe  wound  on  his  wrist,  the  story 
being  that  he  had  first  burned  himself  slightly  by  accident  and 
liking  the  keenness  of  the  new  sensation,  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  the  experience,  but,  idiot-like,  overdid  it." 


We  leam  from  the  Wakefield  Express  that  Mr.  George  Crowther, 
the  well-known  dental  practitioner  of  that  town,  was,  on  the  23rd 
ultimo,  presented  by  his  friends  with  a  handsome  testimonial, 
mainly  in  recognition  of  his  energetic,  but  unfortunately  unsuc- 
cessful, efforts  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  museum  at 
Wakefield.  Mr.  Crowther,  who  is  an  active  member  of  the  Wake- 
field Natural  History  Club,  has  long  taken  an  interest  in  this 
project,  and  although  it  seems  to  be  abandoned  for  the  present, 
we  trust  that  he  may  in  time  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  carried 
out. 


"  Our  London  Correspondent "  must  have  been  very  hard-up 
for  matter  when  he  included  the  following  in  his  budget  of  "News 
from  the  Great  Metropolis."  But  if  the  wit  is  a  little  forced,  it  is, 
at  least,  harmless,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  items 
of  scandal  with  which  the  typical  "  London  Correspondent"  gene- 
rally  contrives  to  season  his  weekly  epistles. 

"At  a  recent  card-party,  at  the  house  of  a  popular  London  dentist, 
the  counters  used  were  false  teeth.  At  first  the  ladies  present  seemed 
very  sensitive  about  touching  the  little  white  heaps,  but  as  the  evening 
wore  on  the  more  false  teeth  each  fair  dame  possessed  the  happier 
she  seemed.  When  the  counters  were  totalled  up  at  the  end  of  the 
game,  there  were  only  three  more  than  had  been  originally  given 
out" 


The  practice  of  publishing  signed  letters  on  professional  subjects 
in  the  ordinary  newspapers  is  one  which  may  easily  be  carried  too 
far,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  we  are  not  disposed  to  encourage.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Frank  Huet  deserves  our  thanks  for  the 
letter  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian^  in  which,  whilst  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
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dental  school  in  connection  with  Owen's  College,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  very  clearly  the  eflfects  of  recent  legisla- 
tion on  the  position  of  the  dental  profession.  This  is  a  matter 
on  which  the  public  generally  has  not  a$  yet  fonned  very  clear 
ideas,  and  Mr.  Huet's  letter  is  certainly  very  much  to  the  point. 


The  number  of  cases  treated  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London 
last  month  was  3,053,  including  1,764  extractions — ^451  being 
children,  and  448  under  nitrous  oxide.  171  gold  and  672  other 
stoppings  were  inserted;  132  cases  of  irregularity  were  treated 
mechanically,  and  314  miscellaneous  and  advice  cases  make  up 
the  above  large  total.  The  number  of  cases  treated  in  March  was 
3,052,  and  in  April  2,840. 


At  the  National  Dental  Hospital  the  number  of  extractions  last 
month  was  ^,429, — 440  being  children,  and  190  under  nitrous 
oxide.  80  gold  and  265  other  stoppings  were  inserted,  105  cases 
of  irregularity  were  treated,  and  314  advice  and  miscellaneous 
cases  make  up  a  total  of  2,193.  '^^^  returns  for  March  and 
April  were  rather  higher,  being  2,242  and  2,476  respectively. 


A  VERY  interesting  summary  recently  appeared  in  the  F*r€Uii- 
tioner  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Koch,  giving  the  results  of  some  in- 
vestigations into  the  comparative  value  of  disinfectants,  or  germicides. 
He  found  that,  as  regards  the  action  on  bacteria,  bacilli  and  micro- 
cocci, by  far  the  most  potent  disinfectant  was  corrosive  sublimate; 
a  solution  of  i  per  1000  of  mercuric  chloride  killed  the  strongest 
of  these  at  once,  whilst  even  solutions  of  i  in   10,000  and  i  in 
15,000  were  sufficient  to  destroy  many  micro-organisms.     He  re- 
marks that  the  poisonous  action  of  such  dilute  solutions  may  be 
entirely  disregarded.    A  five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acki, 
used  unden  the  same  conditions,  was  ineffectual.      Salicylic  acid 
and  Thymol  were  about  equal  in  value  to  carbolic  acid.     Other 
mercurial  salts,  as  the  sulphate  and  nitrate,  were  found  to  be  quite 
as  efficient  as  the  chloride.      A  French  chemist,  M.  de  la  Cioix, 
who  has  been  making  experiments  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature, 
arrives  at  nearly  the  same  conclusions.     He  finds  that  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  the  most  efficient  germicides, 
thymol,  phenol  (carbolic  acid),  and  eucalyptol  much  less  so ;  thymol 
being  a  good  deal  more  active  than  eucalyptol 
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From  the  enquiries  which  have  reached  us,  it  would  appear  that 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Brunton,  referred  to  in  our  last  number, 
are  even  now  not  as  generally  known  as  they  should  be.  Owing 
to  the  evident  superiority  of  chloroform  in  some  respects,  and  to  the 
^t  that  many  medical  practitioners  are  still  more  accustomed  to 
use  it  than  any  other  anaesthetic,  it  seems  probable  that  chloro- 
form wiU,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  occcasionally  used  in 
dental  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that  dental 
practitioners  should  be  well  aqquainted  with  all  that  is  known 
respecting  its  action  on  the  system,  and  we  think  it  may  be  as 
weU  to  call  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  very  valuable 
paper  on  "  Nervous  Diseases  connected  with  the  Teeth,"  which 
was  read  by  Dr.  Brunton  before  the  Odontological  Society  in 
March,  1880,  and  in  which  this  point  is  briefly  referred  to.  He 
says : — 

"The  close  connection  between  the  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  and 
those  of  the  vagus  can  be  demonstrated  anatomically,  and  it  is, 
probably,  in  consequence  of  this  that  irritation  of  the  fifth  is  able  to 
exert  such  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  circulation.  Some  time  ago, 
in  a  paper  which  I  published,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal^  I 
mentioned  that  the  cause  of  death  during  the  extraction  of  teeth  under 
chloroform  was  probably  the  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action  through 
the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus,  associated  with  a  reflex  depression 
of  tone  in  the  blood-vessels.  The  reason  why  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
in  a  person  who  is  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  is  followed 
by  no  ill  effects,  is  probably  this, — that  in  him  the  irritation  of  the  fifth 
nerve  produces  two  distinct  actions,  which  counterbalance  each  other. 
It  may  cause  reflex  stoppage  of  the  heart  through  the  vagus,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  causes  reflex  contraction  of  the  vessels  through  the 
vaso-motor  centre.  This  contraction  of  the  vessels  maintains  the 
pressure  in  the  arterial  system  during  the  stoppage  of  the  heart,  and 
thus  no  harm  whatever  is  done.  But  when  an  anaesthetic  is  used,  one 
of  these  pieces  of  nervous  mechanism  may  be  paralysed  by  it,  while 
the  other  is  not,  and  thus  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  may  stop  the 
heart  without  causing  contraction  of  the  vessels.  The  blood  pressure 
will  then  sink  very  rapidly  in  the  arterial  system  and  fatal  syncope 
may  be  produced.  If,  however,  the  anaesthetic  be  pushed  to  a  greater 
extent,  so  that  both  parts  of  the  nervous  mechanism  just  mentioned 
are  paralysed,  the  vessels  are  not  contracted,  but  neither  is  the  heart 
stopped.  The  operation  is,  therefore,  comparatively  free  from  danger 
when  no  anaesthetic  has  been  given,  or  when  the  anaesthesia  is 
perfectly  complete,  the  period  of  danger  being  that  of  imperfect 
anaesthesia." 
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In  looking  over  some  old  English  works  on  Materia  Medica,  we 
came  across  the  following  prescriptions  for  the  relief  of  toothache ', 
the  early  use  of  oil  of  cloves  as  a  sedative  application  is  interesting. 
The  following  is  given  in  Dr.  Thos.  Fuller's  ''Pharmacopoeia 
Extemporanea  "  (17 19),  a  work  which  had  a  great  reputation  at 
that  time  and  went  through  several  editions.  "  PcUetsforihe  ietA. 
Take  of  assafoetida  eight  grains,  caraphire,  dragon's  blood  each 
one  grain,  oil  of  pepper  two  drops,  mix.  To  stop  a  hollow  tooth ; 
'twill  oftimes  ease  the  most  sharp  pains  and  prevent  their  return." 
The  following  appear  in  Dr.  John  Quincy's  "  Complete  English 
Dispensatory,"  (7th  edition,  1728)  and  in  Dr.  Jas.  AUepc's 
"  New  English  Dispensatory"  (1733).  " Take  of  mastich, camp- 
hire  and  opium,  each  two  grains,  oil  of  origany  a  drop,  make  iftto 
a  pellet,"  and  "  take  of  frankincense  and  Matthew's  pill"  (a  prepara- 
tion of  opium)  "each  ten  grains,  and  with  oil  of  cloves  one  drop, 
make  into  a  pellet  Either  of  them  stopped  into  the  hollow  of  an 
aching  tooth,  or  between  it  and  the  next,  will  often  procure  ease.*' 
The  oil  of  origanum  (marjoram),  an  essential  oil  with  a  very 
pungent  taste,  was  a  very  favourite  remedy  for  toothache,  inserted 
into  the  carious  cavity  on  cotton  wool 
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Sir  Edwin  Saunders. 

The  announcement  in  last  week's  Gazette  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Saunders  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  after 
having  been  for  thirty-seven  years  Dentist  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  in  consideration  of  the  generous 
support  he  has  afforded  to  Dental  Education — must  have 
been  read  with  something  like  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  by  all 
who  practise  our  specialty.  Apart  from  the  long  and 
faithful  record  of  service  to  our  Queen,  and  the  generous 
liberality  displayed  by  him  towards  dental  education,  the 
position  of  Mr.  Saunders  during  the  last  three  years,  has 
been  particularly  onerous,  and,  even  to  a  younger  man, 
would  have  been  at  once  trying  and  exhausting.  In  exer- 
cising the  hospitalities  connected  with  the  Presidency  of 
the  Dental  Section  of  the  Medical  Congress,  and  also  with 
the  Presidency  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  he  displayed  a  discerning  liberality 
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which  stamped  him  as  the  social  leader  of  our  professtoa; 
and  whatever  reputation  he  achieved  was  reflected  with 
tenfold  effect  upon  the  profession  generally.  We  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  hope  that  this  first  instance  of  Royal 
recognition  of  the  services  of  a  Dentist  may  have  its  due 
influence  on  everyone  who  practises  this  branch  of  the 
healing  art ;  for  it  tells  us  that,  however  low  down  in  the 
social  scale  some  of  its  members  may  stand,  and  however 
reckless  they  may  be  of  the  honour  and  int^;rity  of  our 
calling,  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  can  rise  into  the 
highest  circle  of  social  distinction. 

That   the   Dental    Profession  has    made  great    strides 
during    the    last  >  decade,    both   in    organization   and  in 
education,  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  that  this  marked 
progress  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  keen  intellect  and 
unswerving  devotion  of  one  man   is   well   known  to  all 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  dental  politics  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.     To  Mr.  John  Tomes  is 
mainly  due  the  establishment  of  the  first  dental  diploma 
in  this   country,    arid    the   profession   owes  to    him  the 
legal    status    which    it    has    lately    obtained,    while  the 
whole  community  is  now,  and  will  become  yet  more,  in- 
debted to  him  for  all  the  advantages  it  derives  from  im- 
proved dental  training  and  skill.     It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  an  additional  satisfaction  to  us  if  Her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers could  have   extended  their   acknowledgments  yet 
further.    We  hope,  however,  that  the  time  may  come  when 
our   profession   will  be  considered   worthy   of  additional 
encouragement  and  recognition.    The  distribution  of  courtly 
honours  in  this  country  is  not  carried  on  with  a  lavish 
profusion,  but    this  cautious  reserve  materially  enhances 
the  value  of  any  distinction  when  once  bestowed.    The 
eminent  men  in  the  medical  profession  who  have  been  so 
distinguished  are  few  and  far  between,  and  in  nearly  every 
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instance  the  honour  has  been  conferred  in  recognition  of 
soipe  valuable  personal^service.  Following  this  established 
course,  we  cannot'^'eeTiow  any  other  than  the  gentleman 
selected  could  have  been  chosen  from  amongst  us  as  the 
recipient  of  a  highly  prized  title ;  so  that,  in  this  instance, 
there  can  be  no  place  for  rivalry  or  anything  but  unmixed 
satisfaction,  and  we  may  fairly  congratulate  the  profession 
on  having  a  member  who  has  so  worthily  earned  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
there  is  nothing  but  felicitations  for  Sir  Edwin  and  Lady 
Saunders. 


Plymouth. 

As  the  summer  heat  increases  and  the  aspect  of  nature 
becomes  more  and  more  beautiful,  and  richer  in  variety,  the 
city  resident  feels  the  promptings  of  those  natural  instincts 
which  will  ever  assert  themselves  above  the  depressing 
influences  of  town  life  and  the  all-absorbing  claims  of  a 
professional  occupation.  He  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the 
country,  with  its  sloping  woodlands,  gliding  streams 
^  and  silent  hillsides,  or  to  the  sea-washed  beach,  with  its 
shells  and  pebbles  and  ebbing  and  flowing  tides,  and  he 
longs  for  the  sea-borne  breezes  and  the  soothing  sighings  of 
a  summer  sea. 

To  those  of  us  who  recognise  the  social  aspect  of  our 
Association,  and  who  desire  to  refresh  both  body  and  mind, 
the  place  of  our  Annual  Meeting  this  year  must  recommend 
Itself  with  an  overwhelmingly  persuasive  power,  for 
in  the  ancient  town  of  Plymouth  and  its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings are  combined  all  that  the  most  exacting  pleasure- 
seeker  can  require.  Dockyards,  arsenals,  and  forts,  all 
abounding  in  interesting  historical  associations ;  hill  and 
dale,  landscape  and  seascape,  decked  in  all  the  beauty  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  English  counties — these  are  the  extra 
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inducements  offered  to  those  who  will  join  oar  annua! 
gathering  this  year. 

The  local  committee  are  determined  that  oar  members 
shall  have  ample  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  unequalled 
scenery  of  the  locality  while  we  are  together,  and  we  doubt 
not  but  that  many  will  find  themselves  in  a  happy  hunting 
ground  where  they  can  with  pleasure  and  profit  complete 
the  round  of  their  annual  holiday. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  Western  Counties 
Branch  will  hold  its  annual  meeting,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Gaine  of  Bath,  on  the  Thursday  before  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
there  will  be  a  conversazione  in  the  rooms  of  the  Plymouth 
Athenaeum,  to  which  all  members  of  the  Association  are 
invited. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate,  the  President  for  the  ensuing  year, 
is  anxious  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Association   should    be  completed  on   Friday,  so 
that  the  Saturday  pleasure  making,  or  the  demonstrations  in 
operative  dentistry  for  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  them, 
should  not  be  interfered  with.    With  the  labours  of  the, 
year  hanging  heavily  upon  us  we  heartily  sympathise  with! 
the  President's  intention,  and  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  his  intentions.    Although  little  has 
been  said   about  the  social  influence  of  our  branch  and 
general  meetings,  and  although  their  results  cannot  be  em* 
bodied    in   reports  or  transactions,  yet  those  who  have-^ 
attended   those  meetings  must  know  and  feel  that  their  1 
influence  is  beneficial  and  far-reaching,  and  that  they  effect 
a  vast  amount  of  unrecorded  but  nevertheless  substantial 
good.     Hence,  we  cordially  endorse  the  determination  of 
our  Plymouth  friends  to  cultivate  this  great  object  of  our 
Association,  and  to  this  end  make  use  to  the  utmost  of 
their  beautiful  surroundings. 
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Although  the  promised  papers  may  not  be  so  long  as 
those  read  at  our  last  meeting,  still  we  believe  that  they 
will  be  of  such  a  practical  nature  as  to  provoke  interesting 
[and  instructive  discussion.  We  understand  that  the  pro- 
posed Benevolent  Fund  will  also  be  brought  before  the 
meeting,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  promised  encourage- 
ment being  considered  sufficient  to  justify  further  proceed- 
ings, we  are  informed  that  the  sub-committee  appointed  to 
organize  and  work  out  the  details  will  be  prepared  to 
submit  a  code  of  laws  to  be  discussed  and  adopted  by  the 
members.  This  in  itself  will  be  a  great  step  towards 
binding  our  profession  together,  and  even  if  it  should  fail 
this  year,  the  work  will  not  be  lost,  for  what  has  been 
done  will  prove  a  powerful  impetus  towards  this  very 
desirable  object.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  efforts  being 
made  for  us  in  Plymouth  and  the  nature  of  the  business  in 
hand  will  secure  a  hearty  response  from  the  profession  and 
a  large  and  influential  attendance  of  our  members. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


Western  Branch. 

The  fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Branch  will  be  held  in  the 
Athenseum  at  Plymouth,  on  Thursday,  August  23rd,  under  the 
presidentship  of  Charles  Gaine,  Esq.,  M.ILC.S.,  of  Bath. 

The  following  will  be  the  order  of  business  : — 

10  am. — Council  meeting. 

11  a.m. — The  President's  Address  and  General  Meeting  for 
business. 

In  the  evening  a  Conversazione  will  be  held  to  which  all 
members  of  the  Association,  with  ladies  and  visitors,  will  be 
invited. 

Gendemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  Branch 
should  send  name  and  address,  not  later  than  August  isty  to 

W.  V.  Moore, 

75,  Princess  Square^  Plymouth,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  Annual  General  Meeting. 

With  reference  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion we  have  little  to  add  to  what  appeared  in  our  last  number. 
It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  publish  a  detailed  programme 
of  arrangements,  but  this  will,  of  course,  be  ready  before  our 
August  issue  is  due.  The  morning  meeting  on  Friday  will,  as 
usual,  be  devoted  to  business — of  which  the  discussion  on  the 
proposed  Benevolent  Fund  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  important 
item — President's  Address,  &c. 

For  the  afternoon  meeting  papers  have  been  promised  by 
Messrs.  S.  J.  Hutchinson,  A  Underwood,  George  Brunton,  and 
G.  Cunningham. 

Saturday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  the  Clinics,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  models,  instruments,  &c. ;  the  rest  of  the  day  being 
devoted  to  excursions  to  places  of  interest,  the  principal  of  which 
we  mentioned  last  month- 


The  Proposed  Benevolent  Fund. 

Fourth  List  of  projnised  Donations  and  Subscriptions, 

Donarions.  Ann.  Sab. 

Amount  already  promised £^1^  I3    6  £fi\  15   ^ 

Browne-Mason,  J.  T.,  Exeter         5     5     o 

Fletcher,  Messrs.  D.  &  D.  J.  G.,  Australia      220 

Sims,  C,  Birmingham  ...        — 

Walker,  Dr.  Joseph,  London  10  10    o 


1  I 

2  2 
I  I 
I  I 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  few  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of 

the  Pulp. 

By  W.  E.  HARDING,  L.D.S.,  Eng.,  Shrewsbury.* 
The  subject  of  pulp  treatment  is  one  on  which  there  is  great 
divergence  Of  opinion,  and  as  it  is  one  of  every  day  occurrence 
it  requires  all  our  skill  and  patience.  In  the  "  good  old  days, 
the  treatment  of  an  exposed  pulp  was  the  extraction  of  the  tooth, 
but  that  mode  of  procedure  has  long  been  exploded  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Dental  Science. 

•  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  held  at  Shiewslwy 
on  April  the  25th. 
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The  first  question  the  dental  surgeon  of  to-day  asks  himself  is 
not, — Can  I  save  the  tooth,  but  can  I  save  the  pulp  ?  This,  gentle- 
men, has  added  much  to  our  labour  and  anxieties,  but  it  has  also 
contributed  much  to  our  professional  usefulness  to  mankind. 

We  all  know  how  easily  and  successfully  cases  of  accidental 

exposure  can  be  treated     My  usual  plan  is  to  swab  out  the  cavity 

with  carbolic  acid,  which  will  arrest  the  bleeding,  then  place  over 

the  point  of  exposure  a  small  piece  of  court  plaster,  or  blotting 

paper  coated  with  carbolized  resin,  and  cover  this  with  a  layer 

of  Fletcher's  artificial  dentine.     This  can  be  applied  in  a  more 

plastic  state  than  the  phosphate  fillings,  and  unlike  oxychloride  of 

zinc  it  is  non-irritant  and  easily  removed  if  necessary.      When 

this  has  hardened  the  permanent  filling  may  be  proceeded  with  at 

the  same  sitting. 

The  reason  these  cases  are  so  easily  dealt  with  is  that  the  pulp 
is  quite  healthy,  and  if  covered  with  a  non-cohductor  at  once^  so  as 
to  exclude  the  germs  of  micro-organisms,  it  will  heal  by  first  inten- 
tion. 

But  in  those  cases  where  the  exposure  results  from  caries  the 
^difficulties  are  vastly  greater,  as  the  pulp  is  almost  sure  to  be 
inflamed, .  and  probably  suppurating.  My  experience  of  these 
<^«g<**g  treated  by  capping  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  the  per- 
centage of  successful  cases  being  small,  and  on  this  point  I  hope 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

The  first  point  to  determine  is  the  condition  of  the  pulp.  The 
iiistory  of  the  case  is  often  deceptive,  for  if  the  cavity  is  in  such  a 
position  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  impact  of  food  it  may  not 
Have  given  much  pain,  and  yet  be  suppurating ;  but  in  the  odour 
-wre  have  a  certain  means  of  diagnosis.  If  that  peculiar  phos- 
phatic  odour  is  present,  I  very  much  doubt  the  possibility  of 
saving  the  pulp,  and  think  any  attempt  at  capping  will  result  in 
its  death,  and  eventually  in  a  chronic  abscess ;  in  such  cases  the 
destruction  of  the  pulp  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  treatment. 

Should  capping  be  determined  upon,  the  application  to  the 
exposed  surface  of  iodoform  and  eucalyptus  oil  has  generally 
proved  the  most  successful.  It  may  then  be  covered  with  artificial 
dentine — and  in  these  cases  it  is  always  safer  to  put  in  a  temporary 
iilliiig  for  a  few  weeks,  which  can  be  removed  in  case  of  pain. 
Hill's  gutta  percha  over  the  artificial  dentine  answers  very  well. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  the  points  to  be  considered  are: — 
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I.  The  destroying  agent  2.  The  removal  of  the  dead  pulp.  3. 
The  treatment  of  the  canals.  4.  The  filling  of  the  canals  and 
pulp  chamber. 

Arsenious  acid  is  the  usual  agent  used  to  destroy  the  pulpi  I 
have  found  Baldock's  preparation  very  good ;  or  the  arsenic,  ivbkh 
should  be  rubbed  to  an  impalpable  powder,  may  be  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  oil  of  cloves,  not  carbolic  acid,  as  that  forms  an  eschar 
which  retards  the  action  of  the  arsenic ;  where  possible  it  is  best 
not  to  cover  it  with  sandarach  or  mastic,  but  with  Hill's  gutta 
percha  or  even  wax,  as  the  varnish  is  apt  to  coat  the  pulp  and 
prevent  the  action  of  the  arsenic — being  careful  to  avoid  pressure 
on  the  exposed  pulp  or  considerable  pain  will  be  the  result 

Before  applying  the  arsenic  it  is  very  important  to  get  easy 
access  to  the  cavity.  Thus  if  the  cavity  be  in  the  distal  suifecc 
of  one  of  the  molars  it  must  be  freely  opened  into  the  crown  with 
enamel  chisels,  and  the  pulp  must  then  be  thoroughly  exposed. 
The  neglect  of  this  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  pan, 
for  the  drug  irritates  the  pulp  without  destroying  it  The  arsenic 
may  remain  in  the  tooth  for  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  a  week, 
when,  if  the  pulp  is  dead,  it  should  be  at  once  removed  with  a 
barbed  extractor;  though  some  practitioners  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  a  solution  of  tannin,  believing  that  it  makes  the  dead 
tissue  tough  and  therefore  easier  to  remove. 

The  next  stage  is  the  treatment  of  the  canals,  and  this  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  pulp  before  it  was 
destroyed.  If  the  body  of  the  pulp  is  not  decomposed  the 
canals  may  be  filled  at  once,  but  should  decomposition  have 
extended  much  beyond  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  the  canals  wiD 
require  further  treatment  to  destroy  the  micro-organisms  which  aic 
the  agents  of  decomposition.  Mr.  Chas.  Tomes'  suggestion  to 
apply  the  rubber-dam  and  to  remove  the  pulp,  while  the  tooths 
inundated  with  eucalyptus  oil  and  so  prevent  the  entrance  of  these 
micro-organisms — apart  from  the  dilBSculties  of  manipulatioa^ 
has  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it  and  would  be  truly  following  oat 
Professor  Lister's  theory  of  antiseptic  treatment,  vit,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  to  the  wound  of  the  germs  which  may  be  floating 
in  the  air. 

We  have  lately  had  many  new  antiseptics  proposed  for  dressing 
the  pulpless  canals.  Prominent  amongst  them  stand  eucalyptus  oil 
and  iodoform,  both  are  very  valuable,  but  our  old  friends  creasote 
and  carbolic  acid  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  neglected.    The 
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strong  and  persistent  odour  of  both  eucalyptus  and  iodoform  is  a 
^jreat  objection  to  their  use,  as  it  quite  overpowers  any  odour 
from  the  canals,  and  so  prevents  your  being  certain  when  you  have 
got  them  into  a  healthy  condition.  I  much  prefer  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  carbolic  acid  in  spirit,  ^  of  the  crystals  of  each  to 
511  of  rectified  spirit  The  rapid  action  of  iodine  on  steel  instru- 
inents  being  the  greatest  objection  to  its  use,  this  may  be  obviated 
by  using  platinum  broaches. 

The  canals  being  thoroughly  disinfected,  the  next  consideration 
is  the  material  with  which  they  are  to  be  filled.  The  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  manipulation  of  gold  almost  preclude  its  use, 
especially  as  we  have  a  far  better  material  in  oxychloride  of  zinc. 
Some  shreds  of  cotton  wool  wrapped  round  one  of  Donaldson's 
bristles  should  be  saturated  with  the  oxychloride — mixed  rather 
thin — ^and  then  carried  quite  up  to  the  end  of  the  canal,  the 
bristle  being  withdrawn  with  a  kind  of  up-and-down  pumping 
movement 

Carbolic  acid  may  be  used  instead  of  oxychloride  with  excellent 
results.  I  have  in  my  own  mouth  a  central  incisor  which  was 
treated  for  alveolar  abscess  by  Dr.  Mordaunt  Stevens,  the  canal 
being  filled  with  creasotp  and  wool,  and  the  cavity  with  gold,  it 
has  now  been  quite  comfortable  for  12  years,  and  has  no  fistulous 
opening. 

It  is  always  wiser  to  put  in  for  a  few  weeks  a  temporary  filling 
of  gutta  percha,  which  in  case  of  trouble  can  be  easily  removed. 

In  cases  wherethere  is  a  fistulous  opening  on  the  gum  con- 
nected with  the 3!^§of  the  tooth,  it  is  important  that  the  anti- 
septic agent  used  should  be  pumped  through  the  canal  and  out  on 
to  the  gum;  for  this  purpose  Farrar's  Abscess  Syringe  will  be  found 
very  useful  But  after  all  our  care  and  perseverance  there  will 
remain  a  number  of  cases  which  seem  most  intractable,  generally 
cases  in  which  the  pulp  has  long  been  dead.  The  only  treatment 
for  these  seems  to  be  liiisodontrophy. 

The  rubber  dam  will  be  found  very  valuable  when  dressing  the 
canals,  as  it  not  only  keeps  out  the  saliva,  but  protects  the  patient's 
lips  from  the  caustic  action  of  the  agents  used. 

In  conclusion,  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  every  detail 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
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The  Economics  of  Dentistry :  An  Attempted  Estima- 
tion of  the  Relation  of  Professional  Fees  to 
Therapeutic  Treatment- 

By  GEORGE  CUNNINGHAM,  D.M.D.,  Harvard 

(  Concluded  from  Page  282). 

All  right-minded  men  recognise  the  demands  of  charity^  but  as 
members  of  a  profession  whose  duty  is  the  relief  of  suffering,  and 
the  preservation  of  health,  the  obligations  of  charity  have  a 
special  claim  upon  us.  It  is  only  in  a  professional  sense  then 
that  I  propose  to  discuss  this  point.  We  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect that  a  dentist's  compensation  should  be  such  as  to  give  him 
a  competence,  as  well  as  a  provision  against  old  age  or  infirmit}', 
and  still  leave  some  margin  of  time  for  charitable  work.  It  is 
well  in  every  way  that  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of 
such  professional  charity  should  be  bestowed  in  a  dental  depart- 
ment of  a  medical  hospital  or  dispensary.  Such,  however,  is  not 
always  possible.  We  have  found  it  best  to  meet  such  occasional 
claims  as  turn  up  in  private  practice  by  charging  a  nominal,  or,  as 
I  prefer  to  term  it,  a  provident  fee.  Work  which  costs  the  recipient 
nothing  is  usually  very  lightly  esteemed.  By  charging  a  provident 
fee,  however,  and  occasionally  allowing  the  patient  to  pay  it  by 
instalments  we  have  frequently  done  work  which  has  been 
gratifying  to  both  patient  and  operator.  There  are  great  possibili- 
ties of  abuse  in  this  matter  of  charity — abuses  not  so  mnch 
affecting  the  practitioner  himself,  as  perhaps  his  poorer  brethren. 
Let  us  take  for  consideration  a  few  social  types  to  facilitate  the 
consideration  of  this  matter.  We  may  take  the  banker,  or  the 
landed  squire  as  representing  the  class  who  can  best  afford  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  class  a ;  (class  b)  the  poor  clergyman  as 
representing  the  intermediate  type ;  and  (class  c)  the  shop-girl  or 
clerk  as  representing  the  lowest  grade  of  those  who  would  be  likdy 
to  avail  themselves  of  our  professional  assistance.  In  towns  where 
there  are  several  dentists  the  best  practice  will  be  mostly  made  1^ 
of  the  a  class  patients,  while  others  will  have  to  content  them- 
selves wholly  with  classes  b  and  c.  The  class  b  patient  will 
naturally  prefer  to  go  to  the  high  class  dentist.  If  this  practi- 
tioner operates  for  this  class  of  patient  at  a  nominal  fee,  or 
gratuitously,  he  may  be  really  doing  himself  a  very  good  turn  by 
the  indirect  advantages  that  may  almost  certainly  arise  from  this 
in  the  way  of  recommendations  to  class  a  patients,  with  whom  the 
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patient  may  associate.  But  is  he  not  at  the  same  time  doing  an  in- 
justice  to  his  brother  practitioners  who  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  less  remunerative  clientile?  Would  it  not  be  more 
generous  and  more  truly  charitable  to  refer  such  patients  to  his 
less  successful  professional  brother?  Would  not  the  patient  be 
likely  to  receive  even  more  efficient  treatment  were  he  to  go  to 
the  dentist  who  would  be  receiving  full  remuneration  for  his 
services?  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  best  dentist  is  not 
necessarily  he  who  charges  most,  though  most  usually  this  is  the 
case.  A  dentist  who  has  a  reputation  yet  to  make,  and  con- 
sequently has  more  leisure,  if  he  is  of  the  true  grit,  will  have  the 
greater  incentive  to  do  good  work.  With  regard  to  class  c  the 
diflSculty  does  not  so  often  occur,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  go  to 
the  more  highly  paid  practitioners,  but  the  same  thing  is  relatively 
true  of  them. 

There  is  another  class  who  have  presumably  a  special  claim 
upon  our  services,  I  allude  to  the  medical  profession.  In  the 
following  remarks  I  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  services 
rendered  to  professional  friends.  Many  practitioners  make  a 
pomt  of  working  gratuitously  for  medical  men,  and  often  their 
families  as  well.  Why  do  they  do  so  ?  On  grounds  of  charity — 
no !  From  motives  of  policy — ^yes  !  Both  operator  and  patient 
would  scorn  the  idea  of  charity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
such  a  practice  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme  and  humiliating  both 
to  dental  and  medical  practitioner. 

For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to  pay  for  what  medical  services  I 
may  require,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  medical  practitioner  to  pay  for  what  dental  services  he 
may  require.  In  mechanical  dentistry  it  is  possible  for  the  dentist 
to  render  good  and  efficient  services  under  these  conditions,  but 
if  there  is  extensjve  operative  work  to  be  done  in  the  mouth  of  a 
medical  man,  he  will,  indeed,  be  a  remarkable  dentist  who  can  find 
the  time  and  the  inclination  to  do  everything  in  his  best  manner 
for  his  medical  patient.  It  places  the  medical  practitioner  under 
the  obligation  of  recommending  his  dentist,  whether  his  work  is 
satisfactory  or  not ;  it  also  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
patient  in  this  way.  Where  the  dentist  refuses  to  accept  payment 
there  must  be  a  natural  disinclination  to  return  for  further  aid 
I  have  known  doctors  leave  dentists  with  the  best  practices  because 
of  that  very  fact.  Both  for  our  own  sake  and  theirs,  let  us  try  and 
educate  those  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  this  way  of 
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thinking.  I  have  known  dentists  make  a  point  of  going  to  a  good 
operative  dentist  and  paying  for  the  services  they  require,  and  not 
appreciating  the  less,  on  that  account,  either  die  work  or  the 
operator. 

We  will  now  examine  the  considerations  affecting  price  with 
reference  to  the  patient  It  takes  two  things  to  make  a  perfect 
operation,  a  good  dentist  and  a  good  patient  Some  persons  care 
so  little  for  their  teeth  that  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
sum  for  their  preservation,  and  have  no  conception  of  the  skill, 
labour,  and  patience  requisite  to  insert  good  and  durable  fillings 
It  is  the  experience  of  all  good  operators  that  it  is  much  easier 
and  more  satisfactory  to  work  for  patients  who  have  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  their  own  teeth  and  the  value  of  Ae 
dentist's  services.  It  is  then  a  necessary  part  of  our  professbnal 
duty  to  educate  patients  up  to  as  high  a  standard  as  possible.  I 
have  been  told  before  now  by  other  dentists  that  the  man  iHm) 
endeavours  to  educate  the  public  is  a  fool.  I  cannot  possiUy 
think  so.  It  is  not  unpractical,  however  disheartening  it  may  be 
at  times,  and  iii  the  long  run  it  is  a  policy  which  will  bring  its 
own  reward. 

There  are  several  practical  ways  in  which  we  can  gauge  the 
appreciation  of  patients,  and  we  can  do  much  to  educate  tbem 
to  a  higher  state  of  things.  Ladies  very  frequently  show  a  sad 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  time  by  engaging  in  the 
details  of  the  toilet  in  our  consulting  room ;  other  patients  by 
engaging  in  idle  chat  or  gossip ;  others  again  hy  writing  trouble- 
some letters,  necessitating  an  onerous  and  unprofitable  cone- 
spondence ;  and  yet  others  by  failing  to  write  for  appointments 
and  clearly  stating  for  what  they  are  coming,  and  also  £adling  to 
keep  their  appointments  after  making  them.  Both  dentist  and 
patient  may  learn  a  profitable  lesson  from  the  humourous  Cer- 
vantes, for  has  he  not  put  the  following  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
immortal  Don  Quixote,  when  Sancho  Fanza  informed  him  that 
the  stones  cast  by  the  shepherds  had  knocked  out  all  his  teeth: 
''  Unfortunate  that  I  am,  I  would  rather  they  had  torn  off  an  ann, 
provided  it  were  not  the  sword  arm ;  for,  Sancho,  you  must  knor 
that  a  mouth  without  grinders  is  like  a  mill  without  a  stone,  and  a 
diamond  is  not  so  precious  as  a  tooth." 

The  benefit  conferred, — This  consideration  may  be  taken  as 
affecting  price  in  two  ways,  (a)  Where  the  operation  is  likely  to 
be  of  little  benefit  to  the  patient,  though  the  cost  in  labour  and 
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material  may  have  been  very  great,  one  is  not  inclined  to  charge 
as  much  as  for  one  of  greater  benefit.  Such  operations  should  be 
chaiged  for  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  On  this  principle  we 
should  charge  for  dressings,  treatment,  and  white  cement  fillings, 
on  the  lowest  possible  basb,  the  value  of  our  time  only ;  this  seems 
fair  to  both  patient  and  operator,  the  former  feeling  the  work  will 
be  efficiently  performed,  and  the  latter  not  being  tempted  to 
"  scamp  his  work."  {£)  Where  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
special  operation  is  great,  and  possibly  to  be  of  life-long  service,  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  than  can  be  charged  for  the 
former  class  of  operations.  This  is  especially  so  where  the  opera- 
tion is  of  an  especial  nature,  and  such  as  can  only  be  performed 
by  the  most  highly  trained  practitioner.  Nearly  all  patients  are 
quite  willing  to  have  such  operations  performed  for  them,  but  few 
are  prepared  to  pay  the  necessary  ^utd  pro  quo.  It  is  advisable 
then  to  prepare  the  patient  beforehand  for  the  payment  of  a  special 
fee  where  special  treatment  is  required.  One  who  does  not 
undertake  operations  of  this  kind,  should  be  slow  to  condemn  a 
practitioner  who  does,  for  charging  a  higher  fee  than  he  himself 
would  think  of  doing. 

The  ability  of  the  patient  to  pay, — ^The  price  or  fee  which  a 
patient  is  willing  to  pay,  depends  not  only  on  the  utility  of  the 
the  dentist's  services  to  him  but  also  on  his  means.  It  cannot  but 
be  a  matter  of  regret  to  every  right  thinking  dentist  that  our  best 
services  are  frequently  of  so  expensive  a  kind,  but  until  the 
stopping  of  the  future  is  discovered  we  must  be  content  to  do  the 
best  we  can  with  the  materials  at  our  command.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  factor,  the  ability  to  pay,  has  already  been  more  or  less 
considered  under  the  heading  of  professional  charity,  so  that  we 
need  say  no  more  on  this  point,  except  that  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment must  frequently  depend  upon  the  patient's  means. 

A  patient  whose  mouth  requires  attention  but  whose  means  are 
limited,  will  ^o  well  to  state  his  position  clearly  to  his  dentist, 
who  must  be  the  best  judge  as  to  how  a  limited  sum  may  be  most 
economically  expended.  For  instance,  instead  of  filling  the  front 
teeth  with  gold,  and  leaving  the  molars  to  rot,  because  the  former 
are  seen  while  the  latter  are  not — it  would  be  better  to  spend  that 
same  sum  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  decayed  teeth,  even  if  such 
treatment  can  only  be  of  a  temporary  nature. 

The  proper  time  for  a  patient  to  state  his  special  position  as  to 
his  ability  to  pay,  is  before  the  dentist  begins  his  operations,  not 
after  the  work  has  been  finished  and  the  account  sent  in. 
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3. — The  difficfulties  of  introducing  a  new  system,  in  my  opinion, 
seem  greater  than  they  really  are.  Though  it  wants  thorough  con- 
viction and  requires  great  and  unusual  perseverance,  not  to  say 
self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  an  individual  pioneer— all  would  be 
easy  were  such  an  association  as  this  to  adopt  some  uniform  mini- 
mum tariff.  The  public  must  be  educated  by  the  dentists  as  to 
dental  matters,  and  much  of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  even  of 
the  first  laws  of  dental  hygiene  lies  at  the  doors  of  those  dentists 
who  have  failed  to  do  their  duty.  Before  we  can  educate  the 
public  we  must  educate  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the 
influences  of  competition — as  by  thoroughly  recognising  the  perni- 
cious effects  which  may  arise  therefrom  the  resulting  difficulties 
would  be  quickly  overcome. 

This  very  important  consideration  will  have  ta  be  looked  at 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  as,  on  closer  enquiry,  it  affects 
the  dentist  through  his  pocket,  and  the  patient  indirectly  by 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  dental  service.  Provided  that  compe- 
tition were  fair  and  honourable,  and  could  be  upon  equal  tenns, 
no  one  would  rightfully  complain  of  it.  We  must  consider  this 
factor  in  two  ways,  first,  as  it  affects  price,  and  secondly  as  \\. 
affects  the  quality  of  the  operations.  Competition  as  it  affects 
price  is  almost  wholly  in  favour  of  the  most  incompetent  dentist. 
As  far  as  the  quality  of  the  operation  is  concerned  the  advantage 
of  competition  is  on  the  side  of  the  best'  operator.  In  the  case 
of  artificial  substitutes  the  patient  is  in  a  very  fair  position  to  ju^e 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  services  rendered  In  the  case  of  other 
operations  in  the  mouth,  however,  the  majority  of  patients  have 
not  the  necessary  knowledge  to  discriminate  sufficiently  between 
good  and  bad  work,  in  fact,  the  more  incompetent  operator  will 
be  more  in  favour  with  the  patient,  because  he  is  less  likely  to  give 
the  patient  as  much  pain  or  consume  as  much  of  his  time  as  the 
more  thorough  operator  who  often  "must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind." 
The  majority  of  patients  are  much  more  able,  and  much  more 
likely  to  estimate  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  more  accurately 
than  they  can  the  character  of  the  operations,  and  it  is  only  by 
acquiring  a  position  in  a  very  great  degree  independent  of  the  in- 
fluences of  competition,  as  it  affects  price,  that  the  best  operators 
are  able  to  acquire  a  remunerative  practice.  The  effects  of  com- 
petition are  then  both  good  and  bad. 

Competition  between  dentists  of  different  grades, — To  indicate 
this  more  clearly  let  us  consider  a  few  types,  representing  the 
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dififerences  existing  within  the  dentist  class  as  understood  by  the 
public.  Let  us  take  type  (a)  as  representing  the  dentist  who, 
having  a  due  regard  for  all  the  usefulness  iind  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  well-made  artificial  work,  also  makes  a  specialty  of 
the  saving  of  the  natural  teeth,  and  who  accordingly  charges 
higher  fees  for  that  class  of  work.  Let  us  next  consider  type  (b) 
as  representing  the  best  class  of  ordinary  practitioners,  who  have 
the  same  proper  regard  for  the  mechanical  department,  but  per- 
form only  such  operations  on  the  natural  teeth  as  the  exigencies  of 
hi^  time,  his  patient's  urgent  requirements,  and  his  limited  tariff 
of  fees  will  permit  Let  us  assume  class  {c)  as  representing  the 
mere  mechanical  dentist,  who  may  occasionally  perform  some 
operation  in  the  mouth,  but  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  fashion. 
The  dentist  belonging  to  the  (a)  class  will  be  most  affected  by  the 
competition  of  the  (b)  class.  While  his  fees  are  higher,  the  num- 
ber of  his  patients  will  be  necessarily  fewer,  and  it  will  require  a 
very  much  higher  state  of  education  and  intelligence  in  dental 
matters  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  understand  why  his  dentist 
should  charge  so  much  more  for  his  operations  than  the  dentist 
with  perhaps  a  larger  reputation  and  a  more  numerous  clientele. 
But  for  a  high  regard  for  the  possibilities  of  his  professional  train- 
ii^,  his  more  enlightened  duty  to  his  patient,  and  his  ultimate 
conviction  as  to  his  success  as  a  dentist,  he  must  frequently  be 
tempted  to  reduce  the  quality  of  his  operations  to  that  of  the  (b) 
class,  especially  when  he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  achieve  an  income  as  large  as  the  operator  of  the  (b) 
dass.  The  same  tooth  that  would  be  efficiently  filled  by  class  (a) 
will  be  poorly  stopped  by  class  (b)  and  would  be  extracted  by 
ckss  (c).  The  reason  why  the  income  of  a  dentist  of  the  (b) 
dass  is  greater  than  that  of  the  (a)  is  because  he  more  especially 
manipulates  his  practice  so  as  to  provide  a  large  supply  of 
mechanical  work,  the  greater  part  of  which  can  be  done  by  assis- 
tants, and  charges  a  relatively  speaking  unremunerative  sum  for 
his  operations  on  the  natural  teeth,  that  he  may  retain  an  exten- 
sive and  constant  supply  of  patients  requiring  artificial  work.  The 
competition  that  most  injuriously  affects  class  (a)  is  that  of  class 
{b)y  because  the  outside  public  has  less  power  of  discriminating 
between  these  two  classes  than  between  others.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  and  education,  however,  and  then  the  class  {b) 
will  be  affected  for  good  by  the  competition  of  class  (a),  and  be 
compelled  for  self-preservation  to  assimilate  their  practice  to  that 
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of  the  higher  grade.  Both  class  (a)  and  (l)  will  be  equally  afiected 
by  the  competition  of  class  (c),  the  mere  mechanical  jobbo^  in  teeth. 
This  is  really  not  a  serious  matter,  as  the  class  (c)  will  by  the 
natural  efflux  of  time  become  extinguished  by  the  professional 
education  and  training  now  enforced  on  all  beginning  the  study  of 
dentistry.  The  best  means  of  promoting  this  happy  consonunar 
tion  will  be  the  doing  all  in  our  power  to  educate  this  class  up  to 
our  own  level,  and  by  teaching  them  to  invest  their  mechanical 
work  with  artistic  merit,  and  by  clinics  in  our  association  to  give 
them  a  practical  insight  into  the  higher  possibilities  of  operative 
dentistry. 

There  is  a  serious  competition  arising  from  another  das 
which  I  have  not  mentioned,  which  affects  all  three  classes, 
but  especially  classes  (a)  and  (d).  Need  I  say  I  refer  to  the  too 
largely  represented  class,  the  advertising  dentist  This  is,  per* 
haps^  the  most  serious  competition  with  which  the  profession  as 
a  whole  has  to  deal  I  think  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  work  executed  by  this  class  is  ncces- 
sarily  bad.  In  general  no  doubt  this  is  so,  but  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  such  is  not  always  the  case,  as  many  of  the  princes 
of  this  class  not  only  employ  first  class  mechanical  assistants, 
but  by  the  engaging  of  skilled  operators  they  show  they  are  not 
dead  to  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  operative  dentistry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  their  glowing  and  speciouslj 
worded  advertisements  are  concerned,  they  are  a  complete 
swindle  and  fraud,  and  their  pretensions  as  to  cheapness  in  price 
are  perfectly  unwarranted  in  fact.  When  they  get  the  opportunity 
they  charge  much  larger  fees  than  the  ordinary  dentist  of  either 
the  (a)  and  (d)  class;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  poUic 
understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  dentist  to  advertise 
himself,  except  at  the  expense  of  those  who  may  be  induced  to 
resort  to  him. 

To  eradicate  the  bad  and  extend  the  good  effects  of  coin- 
petition,  we  must  do  our  very  utmost  to  create  a  greater  uni- 
formity amongst  ourselves,  and  by  promoting  the  true  professional 
spirit  create  a  still  wider  and  obvious  divergence  between  our 
ranks  and  theirs.  The  necessity  of  a  greater  uniformity  is  at 
once  apparent  if  we  only  consider  how  often  it  is  that  a  respectable 
dentist  having  advised  the  necessity  of  an  operation  being  done  in 
a  certain  way,  is  obliged  to  do  it  after  another  fashion,  which  if 
left  to  himself  he  would  not  do,  simply  because  he  knows  that  the 
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patient  has  only  to  go  to  a  neighbouring,  and  possibly  equally 
respectable  practitioner  to  have  it  done,  as  he,  the  patient,  thinks 
fit  Greater  uniformity  amongst  ourselves  would,  therefore,  result 
m  greater  independence  in  matters  of  professional  advice,  and 
would  be  advantageous  alike  to  the  morality  of  the  dentist,  and 
to  the  physical  well  being  of  the  patient 

In  conclusion,  a  few  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the  true 
theory  of  dental  fees  must  be  constructed  have  been  presented  for 
your  consideration,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  this  matter  being 
thoroughly  discussed  It  may  seem  strange  that  there  should  be 
any  possible  relation  between  professional  fees  and  therapeutic 
treatment ;  but  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  very  important 
relation  between  them  does  exist,  I  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  various  factors  which  regulate,  or  should  regulate  fees 
to  prove  my  point,  which  should  be  obvious.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  further  discuss  the  subject,  and  I  can  only  commend 
it  to  your  earnest  consideration.  I  am  convinced  that  a  due  re- 
form in  this  matter,  by  holding  out  a  greater  reward  for  good  work, 
will  promote  that  thoroughness  of  professional  treatment,  which, 
as  our  President  states,  and  as  we  all  know,  is  so  sadly  wanting  in 
our  midst  If  I  have  extenuated  nothing,  I  have  set  down 
nought  in  malice,  and  my  motive  in  penning  this  paper  is  simply 
to  promote  the  happy  day  when  we  may  honestly  claim  that 
operative  dentistry  in  this  country  is  on  the  same  plane,  and  of 
the  same  excellence  as  that  practised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  resulting  as  it  will,  not  only  in  increased  advantage  and 
consideration  to  the  dentists,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
but,  also,  in  what  is  more  important  still,  the  greater  welfare  of 
our  patients.* 


APPOINTMENT. 


Mr.  Gerard  Black,   L.D.S.L,  has  been  appointed   Honorary 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Carlow  County  Infirmary,  Carlow,  Ireland. 


*  We  have  ventured  to  omit  certain  passages  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  interesting 
paiper,  which,  though  weU  suited  for  discussion  at  a  Branch  meeting,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  publish  in  a  journal  which  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  all  classes  of  readers. — Ed. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


OPERATIVE    DENTISTRY.    By  Marshall  H.  Webb,  D.D.S, 
S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  1885, 

This  volume  consists  of  somewhat  disconnected  papers,  apparently 
notes  thrown  together  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Webb,  with  a  vie* 
of  eventually  embodying  them  in  a  systematic  treatise  upon  Opera- 
tive Dentistry.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  premature  death  of 
the  author  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention,  and  the  notes 
have  been  published  in  some  measure  as  a  memento  of  a  practi- 
tioner distinguished  by  the  very  exceptionally  thorough  and 
elaborate  nature  of  his  operations.  To  a  certain  extent  this  dis- 
arms criticism,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  should 
not  have  more  explicitly  stated  the  nature  of  the  collection  which 
he  offers  to  the  public  Out  of  the  175  pages  of  which  the 
book  consists,  about  50  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Operatire 
Dentistry,  but  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  Dr.  Bodeckefs 
researches  into  dental  structures ;  another  16  pages  are  occu- 
pied with  a  description  of  the  electric  mallet,  and  the  last  7 
are  taken  up  by  Dr.  Atkinson  in  one  of  his  less  incoherent  moods. 
The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  book  will,  however,  repay 
perusal,  as  being  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  one  whose  ability 
as  an  operator  was  universally  ackowledged,  though  owing  to  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  materials  a  good  deal  of  troublesome 
repetition  occurs. 

Those  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Dental  Section  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress  will  remember  that  Dr.  Webb  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  contour  filling,  and  the  views  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  paper  which  he  then  read  are  set  forth  in  this  book 
at  somewhat  greater  length.     "  Restoration  of  contour,"  he  insists^ 
prevents  contact  of  the  margins  of  enamel,  and  this  prevention  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  remaining  tissue,  especially 
when  the  tissues  of  the  tooth  operated  on  are  not  fully  calcified.* 
,  .  .  .  "  The  contour  of  the  missing  tissue  ought  always  to  be  so 
restored  with  gold  that  the  enamel  of  one  organ  may  not  be  in 
contact  with  that  of  the  next  in  the  arch,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
gold  in  the  one  may  be  against,  or  slightly  knuckled  up  to,  the 
normal  tissue  of  the  tooth  adjoining,  or  a  filling,  if  one  has  been 
inserted.    Thus  comfort  in  mastication  is  assured,  and  solution  is 
not  likely  to  take  place,  because  the  free  margins  of  enamel  against 
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which  the  gold  has  been  placed  are  washed  by  the  fluids  taken 
into  the  mouth,  as  well  as  by  the  saliva,"  &c. 

Thoroughness  and  extreme  care  are  the  key-notes  of  these 
essays,  amongst  which  those  on  "Principles  relating  to  filling 
teeth"  and  "On  attaching  crowns  to  teeth  when  roots  are  or 
are  not  missing,"  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  interest  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion, for  the  few  short  essays  here  collected  indicate  that  a  work 
very  suggestive  and  full  of  useful  matter  would  have  emanated 
from  his  pen  had  time  allowed. 


A  FEW  NOTES  UPON  ANESTHETICS.    By  R.  T.  Freeman, 
L.R.C.P.,  M.R.CS.    J.  &  A.  Churchill,  London,  1883. 

In  the  preface  to  this  little  book  the  author  informs  us  that  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  which  he  has 
had  for  some  time  in  preparation.  Possibly  this,  when  it  comes  to 
be  published,  may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
this  important  subject,  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  as  much 
oi  the  present  instalment.  It  contains,  first,  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  anaesthetics  and  of  the  chemistry  and  physiological 
acdon  of  the  four  principal  anaesthetic  agents — nitrous  oxide, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  bichloride  of  methylene — the  last-named  of 
which,  according  to  the  author,  "appears  to  combine  the  an- 
asthetic  powers  of  ether  and  chloroform  without  their  danger^^  a 
dictum  with  which  the  majority  of  anaesthetists  will  scarcely  be  pre- 
pared to  agree.  We  have  then  an  enumeration  and  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  forms  of  apparatus  used  for  inducing  an- 
esthesia, the  disadvantages,  real  and  supposed,  of  each  being 
carefully  pointed  out.  This  leads  up  to  a  notice  of  the  only 
perfect  form  of  apparatus,  viz.,  that  invented  by  the  author  himself, 
together  with  his  infallible  gag  and  sanitary  face-piece.  The  list 
of  authorities  appended  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  remarkable  for 
several  glaring  omissions ;  thus  :  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  (1864)  is  mentioned,  but  the  more  recent,  and 
not  less  valuable,  Reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
British  Medical  Association  are  ignored;  Rottenstein's  Trait^ 
Anaesth^sie  Chirurgicale  (1880)  appears  in  the  list,  but  the  splendid 
monograph  of  Dr.  Kappeler,  published  as  Part  XX.  of  Bihoth's 
"System  of  Surgery"  (1880),  and  Dr.  Lawrence  TumbulFs  useful 
**Manual  of  Anaesdietics  "  (1879)  are  omitted.     So  far,  therefore. 
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as  we  can  base  our  anticipations  of  the  coming  woik  on  the  style 
of  that  now  before  us,  we  cannot  say  that  our  expectations  aie» 
keenly  excited  ^ 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


The  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

The  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  to  the  Students  of  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  London  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the 
2nd  inst,  in  the  large  Ballroom  of  Willis'  Rooms,  Mr.  Christopher 
Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  inthecbait 

After  a  little  introductory  music,  the  Dean  (Mr.  Ken  Under- 
:wood),  read  the  following  report : — 

I  must  apologise  for  interrupting  the  harmony  of  this  evouog's 
meeting,  but  work  must  be  done  and  duties  must  be  fulfilled. 
I  must,  therefore,  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  say  the  few  worfi 
that  I  ought  to  say  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  I  may  explain 
that  our  anxiety  to  relieve  the  monotonous  course  of  our  Annual 
Meetings  for  some  years  past  has  led  us  to  try  and  stimulate  the. 
kind  interest  taken  in  us  by  our  fiiends  by  adding  music  to  oor 
programme  to  make  the  business  of  the  evening  pass  off 
more  brightly  and  pleasantly,  and  as  we  have  this  year  a  stroDg 
musical  contingent  among  our  students,  this  seemed  to  be  die, 
time  to  make  the  change  if  it  was  to  be  made  at  alL 

There  is  another  reason  for  our  doing  something  more  dun 
usual  this  year  to  mark  our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  die 
Summer  of  1883  marks  an  era  in  our  existence  as  a  Medical 
School.  Through  the  unbounded  generosity  of  one  whose  name 
is  a  byword  for  generosity,  Mr.  Edwin  Saunders,  we  haw  been 
enabled  to  acquire  and  add  to  the  Hospital  the  Tower  adjoining  it 
What  this  means  to  us,  cramped  as  we  were  for  space  andcrippW 
for  room,  we  only,  who  felt  the  want  so  keenly,  can  telL  It  means 
the  additional  room  without  which  we  had  great  difficulty » 
carrying  on  our  work  and  which  gives  us  nearly  double  the  accooh- 
modation  we  possessed  before.  The  condition  of  the  School  is,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  thoroughly  satisfactory ;  the  entries  in  May  were 
larger  than  they  have  been  for  some  years,  and  we  bid  iaff 
to  occupy  our  enlarged  hospital.  Only  one  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  staff  of   the  hospital  during  the  past  year.    Mt 
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Medwin,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
hospital,  a  connexion  which  we  all  look  back  upon  with  pleasure, 
has  resigned ;  and  in  his  place,  Mr.  Claude  Rogers,  lately  one  of 
the  demonstrators,  has  been  elected.  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Rogers' 
work  as  a  demonstrator  to  pass  without  saying  how  greatly  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he,  the  first,  made  the 
post  one  of  exceptionable  value  to  the  School,  and  through  it  to 
the  patients  generally.  In  his  place  Mr.  William  Hem  has  been 
appointed.  He  was  lately  House-Surgeon  and  Saunders'  Scholar ; 
in  fact,  I  feel  that  to  introduce  his  familiar  name  (so  well  known 
to  our  old  friends  who  come  to  these  gatherings)  is  an  imper- 
tinence, and  so  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  our  expec- 
tations of  him  (and  they  were  not  small)  have  been  fully  realized. 

The  Saunders*  Scholarship  has  been  won  this  year  by  Mr.  Henry 
Baldwin,  and  I  may  still  retain  my  character  for  impartiality,  I 
trust,  when  I  say  that  never  was  this  distinction  more  truly 
earned  or  better  deserved  Mr.  Baldwin,  as  you  will  see,  has 
"won  the  first  Metallurgy  and  Dental  Surgery  Prizes,  the  second 
Dental  Anatomy  and  the  Buchanan  Prizes,  together  with  several 
Honorary  Certificates ;  so  his  claim  does  not  admit  of  any  dispute. 
Our  kind  friend  Mr.  Buchanan  still  continues  his  generous  gift  to 
us  of  an  annual  prize ;  and  we  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Ash  &  Sons 
for  a  similarly  generous  gift,  so  that  we  are  becoming  rich  in  our 
incentives  to  work  if  any  such  were  needed  by  our  students.  I 
must  express  our  thanks  to  our  House  and  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon  through  the  year ;  upon  them  depends  Isfrgeiy  the  success 
of  our  work. 

I  cannot  close  my  Report  without  expressing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues  our  deep  thanks  to  our  friends  who  have 
come  to  encourage  us  by  their  presence  to-night.  To  the  ladies, 
we  feel  as  we  ought,  most  deeply  grateful,  and  we  can  only  hope 
ftat  the  music  which  they  have  heard  and  will  hear,  will  give  them 
«s  much  pleasure  as  it  gives  us  to  welcome  them  here. 

You  will  all  feel  gratefiil  to  me  for  my  short  Report,  and  I  shall 
not  take  up  your  time  by  apologising  for  it. 

Mr.  Heath  then  presented  the  Prizes  and  Honorary  Certificates 
in  the  following  order : — 

Saunders  Scholarship,  for  General  Proficiency,  Mr.  Harry 
Baldwia 

Mr.  Buchanan's  Prize,  for  Essay  on  "Caries,"  to  Mr.  Harry 
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Baldwin,  and  Certificates  of  Honour  to  Messrs.  A.  M.  Fox  and 
W.  B.  Paterson. 

Messrs.  Ash  &  Sons'  Prize,  for  Essay  on  "  Hsemorrhage,"  tD 
Mr.  W.  B.  Paterson. 

Mechanical  Dentistry. — ist  Prize,  Mr.  E.  Latchmore;  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Ackland  ;  Hon.  Certificates  to  Messrs.  Harry  Baldwm  and 
H.  S.  Burton. 

Metallurgy, — ist  Prize,  Messrs.  H.  Baldwin  and  Gabriel  (brac- 
keted equal) ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fox ;  and  Hon.  Certificates  to 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Stainer  and  J.  Petherbridge. 

Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology, — ist  Prize,  Mr.  H.  Baldwin; 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fox ;  and  Hon.  Certificates  to  Messrs.  J.  Pedier- 
bridge,  W.  R.  Ackland,  Williams,  and  Peel. 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — ist  Prize,  Mr.  J.  Petha- 
bridge  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  H.  Baldwin  and  W.  R.  Ackland  (equal). 

Operative  Dental  Surgery. — Prize,  Mr.  G.  Hooper;  Hart 
Certificates  to  Messrs.  W.  B.  Paterson,  H.  Baldwin,  and  E. 
Latchmore. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
address : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  presiding 
here  to-night,  not  merely  because  it  is  pleasant  to  see  diligence  re- 
warded and  to  take  part  in  helping  the  student  forward  on  his  way, 
but  because  I  have  the  honour  of  being  connected  (as  Consulting 
Surgeon)  with  the  hospital  where  the  excellent  instruction  is  given 
of  which  we  See  the  fruits  to-night,  and  have  always  taken  great  in- 
terest in  matters  connected  with  the  Dental  profession.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  intrude  a  few  autobiographical  details,  I  may 
venture  to  mention  that  my  grandfather,  after  serving  as  a  suigwtt 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  commenced  practice  as  a  Dental  Surgeon  in  this 
city  early  in  the  century,  and  that  my  father  and  three  uncles  followed 
his  example,  which  is  maintained  in  the  present  generation  by  niy 
brother,  and  was  very  nearly  so  by  myself.  It  is  not  very  sor- 
prising  then  that  I  too  should  have  turned  some  of  my  attention  to 
surgical  matters  relating  more  or  less  closely  to  the  art  of  Dentistryr 
and  thus  have  been  pleasantly  brought  into  close  contract  with 
many  members  of  the  Dental  profession. 

And  what  a  different  profession  now  from  what  it  was  in  my  grand- 
father's or  my  father's  time,  and  even  within  my  own  recollection  t 
If  we  surgeons  can  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  two  Corporations 
of  the  Surgeons  and  Barbers  were  united,  you  need  not  be  offended 
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at  anyone  tracing  your  origin  to  the  blacksmith ;  but  now,  when  the 
education  for  the  Licentiateship  in  Dentistry  approaches  so  closely 
as  regards  scientific  requirements  to  the  curriculum  required  for  the 
Membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  it  would  be  affecta- 
tion in  surgeons  to  regard  their  Dental  brethren  as  standing  on  a 
lower  platform  than  themselves.  A  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
scientific  estimation  in  which  Dental  Surgery  is  now  held  was  given 
two  years  ago,  when,  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  which 
met  in  this  city,  the  very  active  section  of  Dental  Surgery  contri- 
buted its  full  quota  to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  still  more 
recently  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  has  conferred  upon  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Denial  profession  the  unsought  honour  of  its  Fellow- 
ship, coupling  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Tomes  with  that  of  Professor 
Huxley,  as  representative  men  of  science  worthy  of  especial  regard. 

But  the  changes  in  the  Dental  profession  are  not  confined  to  its 
scientific  aspects.  It  is  in  its  social  relations  that  the  profession 
has  undergone  so  marked  an  alteration.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was 
no  union,  no  intercommunication  of  thought,  no  interchange  of 
ideas.  '*  Every  man  for  himself"  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
details  of  practice  were  regarded  as  "  trade  secrets,"  to  be  jealously 
guarded,  and  on  no  account  made  public  Contrast  this  with  the 
present  time,  when  there  are  flourishing  Odontological  Societies 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces ;  when  three  Dental  journals  vie 
with  one  another  in  bringing  forward  novelties  in  practice ;  and 
when  the  members  of  the  dental  imitate  the  example  of  the  medical 
profession   in  making  their  discoveries  and  inventions  known. 

Surely  these  are  matters  for  congratulation  no  less  than  the 
higher  estimation  in  which  the  Dental  profession  is  held  by  the 
public  at  large,  thanks  to  its  greatly  improved  scientific  standing. 

I  really  am  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to  congratulate  the  Dental 
profession  on  its  recognition  by  recent  Parlimentary  legislation  or 
not.  Registration  under  the  Act  of  1878  is,  I  suppose,  the  first 
step  towards  the  enforcing  of  a  Dental  diploma  in  the  future,  and 
must  be  compared  with  the  provisions  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of 
1815,  which  recognised  everyone  in  practice  at  that  date.  But  let 
me  warn  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  against  supposing 
that  the  mere  fact  of  being  registered  will  bring  them  practice. 

The  public  knows  little  and  cares  less  about  registration  and 
diplomas,  but  it  can  appreciate  skill,  professional  knowledge  and 
courteous  bearing,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  success  depends.     Let 
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me  then  urge  upon  those  who  are  still  in  statu  pupillari  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  which  is  so  essential  for  their  after  career  while  the/ 
can  do  it  so  easily  and  pleasantly  to  themselves.  Let  me  ask  them 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Dental  Hoq[»tal 
affords  of  acquiring  the  skill  which  nothing  but  actual  practice  can 
confer,  and  without  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  their  way 
in  after  life. 

We  have  been  to-night  rewarding  those  who  have  done  best  in  the 
classes  of  instruction,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  felicitate  them  upon  thdr 
success ;  but  success  as  a  student  does  not  always  lead  to  success  as 
a  practitioner,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  why.  Is  it  possible  that 
prize-getters  think  they  have  already  conquered  their  little  w(Hld, 
and  are  content  with  the  laurels  they  have  already  won  and  strive 
after  no  new  ones  !  If  that  be  so,  then  prizes  are  an  unmixed  evil, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe,  although  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  great  sympathy  with  the  men  who  are  not  successitil  as 
students,  and  yet  who  so  often  astonish  their  teachers  later  in  life 
by  their  success  as  practitioners.  Let  me  then  beg  those  who  have 
not  been  successful  to-night  to  look  forward  hopefully  and  to  strive 
manfully  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  will  serve  them  in  the 
future,  even  if  they  are  beaten  by  their  more  brilliant  brethren  in 
the  "  trial  stakes  "  of  student-competition,  in  which  all  cannot  win 
though  all  may  acquit  themselves  with  credit 

Lastly,  let  me  say  a  word  to  those  who  are  completing  their 
student  career  to-night,  and  to  many  of  whom  I  have  already  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  few  words  of  congratulation.    Let  me 
ask  all  of  you  to  think  nobly  of  your  profession,  and  so  long  as  you 
do  that  there  can  be  no  fear  of  your  degrading  it    On  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  upon  you  that,  in  the  future,  the  welfare  of  your  pro- 
fession will  depend,  and  if  you  will  follow  the  example  of  your 
predecessors  and  teachers,  men  like  Cartwright,  Rogers,  Tomes, 
and  Saunders,  who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  of  which  you  inherit 
the  benefit,  you  will  never  be  ashamed  of  having  been  students  of 
the  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

Mr.  Gregson  then  briefly  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  saying  that  although  many  eminent  men  had  presided 
on  these  occasions  in  previous  years»  no  one  had  ever  occapied 
that  position  whose  name  was  better  known  to,  and  respected  by» 
all  ranks  of  the  profession  than  Mr.  Christopher  Heath. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  with  much  applause,  Mr. 
Heath  replied.  The  musical  programme  was  then  resumed  and 
most  successfully  carried  out. 
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Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland. 

Surgical  Section. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  past  session,  Mr.  J.  K.  Barton, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Theodore  Stack  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Replantation  and  Transplantation  of  Teeth."  After  briefly 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  operation,  Dr.  Stack  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  more  recent  experiences  of  Mr.  Coleman,  Dr. 
Magitot,  and  others.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Coleman's  plan  of 
operating  antlseptically  was  correct  in  theory,  but  that  it  failed  in 
practice  because  he  used  the  carbolic  acid  in  too  concentrated  a 
form.  He  referred  also  to  the  papers  read  by  Drs.  Magitot  and 
Finlay  Thompson  before  the  Dental  Section  of ,  the  International 
Medical  Congress. 

Replantation  would  be  found  a  useful  therapeutic  measure 

under  the  following  circumstances : — first,  in  cases  where  the  pulp 

was  exposed,  or  nearly  exposed,  and  a  carious  cavity  extended 

under  the  gum ;  secondly,  when  teeth  had  been  knocked  out  by 

external  violence ;  thirdly,  after  accidental  extraction ;  fourthly,  in 

obscure  cases  of  neuralgia  referred  to  sound  teeth  :  and  fifthly,  in 

cases  of  alveolar  abscess,  complicated  or  uncomplicated.      The 

last  named  was  the  most  common  cause  for  which  the  operation 

was  undertaken.     He  exhibited  a  table  of  some  thirty  cases  in 

which  the  operation  had  been  performed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Baker  and 

himself,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice ;  all  of  them  had 

proved  successful.     In  most  the  treatment  had  been  resection  of 

the  root,  filling  the  canal  with  creosote  and  iodoform,  and  free 

incision  into  the  alveolar  abscess.     Referring  to  the  liability  of 

these  teeth  to  absorption,  a  danger  mentioned  by  Tomes,  Coleman 

and  other  authorities.  Dr.  Stack  said  he  believed  this  danger  only 

applied  to  teeth  which  had  been  so  treated  whilst  out  of  the  mouth 

as  to  cause  death  of  the  periodontal  membrane,  either  by  too  long 

delay,  or  by  the  use  of  some  too  strong  chemical  agent.     It  was 

not  due  to  rending  of  the  alveolar  connections,  for  teeth  violently 

knocked  out  and  quickly  replanted  nearly  always  became  firm  and 

useful.     Nor  was  it  due  to  filling  the  pulp  chambers  and  canals 

with  foreign  material,  for  in  cases  of  pivoting  it  was  no  uncommon 

occurrence  for  the  root  to  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.     In  the 

Museum  of  the  Dental  Hospital  of  Ireland  was  a  speamen  of  a 

pivot  tooth,  presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Corbett,  which  had  lasted 

thirty-seven  years.     In  the  allied  operation  of  transplantation,  in 
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which  the  scion  tooth  was  always  perfect,  it  was  still  undecided 
whether  the  pulp  should  be  exterminated  or  not  He  bdieved 
that  Mr.  A.  W.  Baker,  Mr.  Abraham  and  himself  were  the  first 
who  had  established,  by  actual  microscopical  examination  in  the 
human  subject,  that  the  pulp  chamber  in  the  scion  tooth  couW 
after  replantation  again  enclose  living  contents ;  but  though  this 
was  a  possible,  perhaps  a  probable,  result,  it  was  by  no  means  a 
universal  one.  He  believed  that  the  operation  of  transplantadcm 
was  likely  to  grow  in  favour,  especially  in  hospital  practice,  where 
the  patients  were  unable  to  pay  for  good  artificial  dentures. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  R.  McDon- 
nell said  that,  with  reference  to  the  cases  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Stadc, 
he  should  be  very  cautious  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the 
substance  found  in  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  replanted  tooth  was 
actually  revived  pulp.  It  might  be  that  granulations  had  sprung 
up  and  filled  the  cavity,  that  the  tooth  was  acting  like  a  sponge 
graft,  and  was  therefore  in  the  happy  position  of  having  a  pulp 
without  any  nerve  in  it. 


MINOR  NOTICES  AND  CRITICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Amalgam. 
The  following  very  sensible  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  Howaw? 
Thompson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Dental  Association 
in  May  last,  and  was  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Denld 
Cosmos,  Such  an  amount  of  nonsense  in  connection  with  this 
subject  has  recently  appeared  in  American  Dental  Journals  that 
we  had  almost  despaired  of  seeing  it  written  about  in  a  rational 
manner. — Ed. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  amalgam  as  a  filling  matenal  on 
the  score  of  ethics,  however  much  we  may  deprecate  its  extensve 
and  increasing  employment  and  regret  the  consequent  decadence 
of  high  art  in  the  execution  of  gold  operations  throughout  the 
profession,  the  gigantic  and  stubborn  fact  remains  that  its  employ- 
ment for  filling  teeth  is  most  extensively  prevalent,  and  is  on  the 
increase.  The  presence  of  amalgam  with  us  is  a  tremendous  fact 
which  we  must  accept,  and  accepting  must  study.  It  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  dental  economy  of  the  day,  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  we  are  utterly  unable  to  prohibit  its  use,  even  were  it  as  per- 
nicious as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
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On  purely  ethical  and  artistic  grounds,  objection  is  made  to 
amalgam  on  the  score  of  its  being  an  ignoble,  filthy,  degrading 
material,  unfit  for  the  touch  of  the  members  of  a  high  and  noble 
calling.  The  protests  of  the  all-gold  critics  are  not  aimed  so  much 
at  its  practical  value  and  tooth-conserving  qualities,  as  against  its 
plebeian  origin  and  nature.  The  cry  of  the  golden  esthetes  is,  in  fact, 
a  caste  prejudice,  an  ostracism  of  this  Pariah  among  filling-materials, 
because  of  its  low  pedigree.  We  are  told  that  no  dentist  worthy 
of  the  name  will  use  such  a  degradin^naterial,  that  it  compromises 
not  only  his  professional  but  also  his  'personal  dignity  and  purity  ; 
that  the  miserable  ease  with  which  it  is  stuffed  into  cavities  tends 
only  and  forever  downward,  with  the  result  of  the  rapid  depreciation 
of  operative  skill,  the  .decadence  of  art,  and  the  retarding  of  the 
cause  of  the  artistic  propaganda  which  was  the  hope  of  the  masters 
in  operative  art.  But  we  are  not  told  that  we  should  abandon  it 
because  it  is  worthless  practically,  that  it  cannot  save  teeth,  that 
its  conserving  quality  is  a  failure.  Its  practical  value  to  the  practi- 
tioner stands  unchallenged,  and  therein  is  its  strength,  the  one  cause 
of  its  universal  use  to-day  and  of  its  increasing  popularity.  In  point 
of  fact  it  saves  more  teeth  than  any  other  filling-material,  taking 
teeth  of  all  qualities  as  they  come  to  the  dentist,  and  taking  all 
grades  of  operators  as  they  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
The  poor  workman  and  mediocre  operator,  who  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  the  dental  rank  and  file,  can  make  better  amalgam 
than  gold  fillings  in  all  grades  of  teeth  as  they  meet  them  in  daily 
*  practice,  and  with  amalgam  they  can  save  more  teeth  than  they 
possibly  could  with  gold.  For  this  reason  amalgam  saves  more 
teeth  in  this  country  to-day  than  gold,  and  is  more  generally 
useful. 

Out  of  the  great  army  of  dental  practitioners  in  the  United  States, 
of  all  grades  and  assorted  abilities,  there  is  but  a  small  per  cent, 
who  are  capable  of  using  gold  as  it  should  be  used,  and  of  saving 
teeth  with  it  as  they  should  be  saved;  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion work  gold  indifferently  well,  with  some  success,  but  not 
as  the  highly  favoured  and  artistic  few :  but  the  great  residue  use 
little  gold  and  much  amalgam,  because  they  can  thereby  do 
better  work  and  more  faithful  service  to  their  fellow  man,  and 
therein  they  are  right.  They  can  fill  teeth  with  it  easily,  rapidly, 
and  cheaply,  and  therein  they  are  right,  for  it  brings  serviceable 
tooth-saving  within  reach  of  a  great  many  people  who  cannot  afford 
the  services  of  even  the  ordinary  gold  operator.     Yet,  in  view  of 
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this  great  economical  fact,  the  gold  tyrants  would  utterly  prohibit 
the  use  of  amalgam  and  let  all  these  people  go  without  the  semce 
of  even  the  indifferent  tooth-saver.  The  artistic  difficulty  of  woriting 
gold  is  with  them  a  chief  recommendation,  in  that  it  excludes  aU 
men  of  mean  degiee  and-  low  abilities. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  of  course,  that  the  use  of  amalgam  will 
not  contribute  to  the  development  of  artistic  ability  in  the  working 
of  gold  throughout  the  mass  of  the  profession ;  but  there  remain, 
also,  the  facts  that  the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  be  brought  up  to 
artistic  gold  prices,  and  that  without  just  compensation  high  art 
cannot  be  developed  in  any  department  Art  must  have  its  wealthy 
patrons  or  it  cannot  flourish,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  aiti^  ^ 
tooth-filling.  Good  gold  filling  cannot  be  performed  without  good 
fees,  and  the  classes  of  people  in  this  great  land,  where  wealth  is 
§0  unequally  distributed,  who  can  compensate  the  skilful  opoator 
for  his  outlay  are  not  sufl&cient,  so  to  speak,  "to  go  around" 
Therefore  there  must  be  a  cheaper  material  that  is  reliable  and 
serviceable,  and  amalgam  is  that  material  A  high  artistic 
ability  in  gold  work  must,  therefore,  go  down  before  a  cheaper 
material.  These  are  disagreeable  facts,  but  we  must  take  things  as 
we  find  them. 

And  yet  amalgam  is  not  necessarily  degrading,  and  the  poor 
t    operator  is  not  alone  in  his  use  of  it   A  candid  and  discriminating' 
judgment  compels  its  employment  at  times  even  by  the  best  ope- 
rators— />.,  by  those  who  are  good  men  and  who  have  the  greatest 
good  of  their  patients  at  heart   Thus  conscientious  men  often  find ' 
themselves  obliged  to  use  amalgam  when  they  would  prefer  to  use  • 
gold  ;  but  it  becomes  a  question  between  amalgam  and  extraction;, 
amalgam  performs  services  which  are  beyond  gold,  and  saves  teeth  j 
which  gold  cannot  save,  and  so  the  honest  operator  will  save  teetb 
with  amalgam  rather  than  not  save  them  at  aU.     This  is  the  honest 
and  judicious  practice,  the  exercise  of  true  eclecticism  in  the  sdec- 
tion  of  filling-materials.     Extreme  theories  of  practice  are  ^  I 
verbially  unsafe  and  dishonest     We  must  follow  the  safe  middle 
path  of  conscientious,  unbiased  eclecticism. 

In  practice  it  is  the  peculiar  condition  or  quality  of  the  cavities, 
or  of  the  teeth,  or  of  their  surroundings,  that  indicates  the 
superiority  of  amalgam  to  gold  as  a  conserving  material  in  given 
cases.  For  instance,  in  very  soft,  friable,  or  chalky  teeth,  accom- 
panied by  a  permanent  condition  of  acidity  or  ropiness  of  the 
saliva,  superabundant  mucus,  lymphatic  temperament,  with,  as  is 
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too  often  the  case,  a  chronic  habit  of  neglect  of  systematic 
cleansing, — ^it  is  madness  and  dishonesty  to  fill  cavities  in  such 
teeth,  especially  when  large  and  difficult,  or  upon  the  approximal 
and  buccal  surfaces  of  the  posterior  teeth  with  gold    Every  candid 
operator  will  admit  this  proposition.     It  is  better  to  fill  every  pos* 
terior  or  concealed  cavity  with  amalgam,  for  it  is  particularly  indi- 
cated in  these  teeth  as  the  mo^t  serviceable  conserving  material,    j  J 
And  why?    Because  the    congenital    softness,   brittleness,   and 
sponginess  of  the  walls  and  margins  of  cavities  in  teeth  of  the  class 
described  will  admit  of  a  better  joint — ^more  nearly  water-tight — 
,  being  made  with  amalgam  than  with  gold.     The  softness  and 
elasticity  of  the  walls  will  not  possibly  permit  of  perfect  condensa- 
tion of  the  gold  against  them,  and  leakage  is  inevitable ;  but  the 
plastic  condition  of  amalgam^  taken  with  the  advantage  of  slight 
expansion  on  hardening,  for  all   amalgams   do  expand  slightly^ 
permits  a  more  perfect  coaptation,  and  a  more  nearly  water-tight 
joint  is  made.    In  addition  to  these  advantages,  as  if  to  support 
and  supplement  the  inherent  weakness  of  ^he  tooth  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  saving  it,  the  ultimate  oxidation  of  the  amalgam  will  assist 
in  its  preservation,  be  it  ever  so  soft,  if  the  work  is  at  all  well  done, 
by  rendering  the  dentos  more  dense  and  less  soluble.     This  oxi-' 
dation  is  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  acids  of  the  mouth  upon  the 
metals  of  the  amalgam,  where  they  expend  their  energy  instead  of 
attacking  the  weak  dentos,  thus  creating  oxides  and  sulphates, 
which  permeate  and  harden  the  dentos.     In  this  the  amalgam 
performs  a  vicarious  and  noble  duty,  and  the  unsightly  blackening 
becomes  a  blessing.     But  with  gold  the  acids  attracted  by  the 
metal,  as  all  metals  in  the  mouth  do  attract  and  condense  acids, 
are  concentrated  upon  the  gold  and  attack  the  tooth  margins  of 
the  cavity,  while  the  gold  remains  exempt  from  injury,  thus  per- 
forming a  harmful  office. 

In  very  soft  teeth,  therefore,  we  hold  that  it  is  better  to  fill  all 
unexposed  cavities  with  amalgam,  but  in  those  of  a  little  harder 
grade,  medium-soft  structure,  which  are  well  cared  for  (an  impor- 
*  tant  factor,  to  be  considered  in  all  dental  operations),  cavities  in 
positions  which  are  kept  well  cleansed,  or  on  the  buccal  or  grind- 
ing faces,  should  be  filled  with  gold.  Such  cavities  are  the  first  in 
the  lowest  grade  of  teeth,  the  first  in  the  scale  as  we  approach  the 
better  organized,  which  will  admit  of  gold.  All  cavities  possible 
should,  of  course,  be  filled  with  gold,  and  the  possibilities  begin 
with  the  class  we  have  described ;  but  the  approximal  cavities  in 
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these  teeth,  especially  the  larger  ones,  should  yet  be  filled  with 
amalgam.  This  is  a  conscientious  discrimination.  Or,  perhaps, 
these  approximal  cavities  might  be  filled  with  tin  or  amalgam, 
faced  with  gold  on  the  masticating  margins.  It  is  an  abuse^of 
amalgam  which  has  brought  much  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
gold-workers  upon  it,  that  it  is  employed  where  gold  should  and 
could  be  used,  because  gold,  where  it  can  be  employed  isperse, 
a  better  and  more  elegant  and  durable  material,  as  a  material 

In  the  anterior  teeth  amalgam  is  inadmissible,  except  where 
they  are  of  very  dark  structure  and  belong  to  very  filthy  persons. 
We  have  all  unfortunately  met  with  such  mouths,  and  certainly 
neither  the  teeth  nor  the  persons  deserve  gold.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, an  unoxidizable  amalgam  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  teeth 
of  better  quality  for  covering  a  grooved  cutting-edge  with  weak 
walls,  or  in  cavities  beneath  the  gums,  or  on  the  posterior  sides  of  ( 
the  incisors.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  cannot  be  employed  in  visible  I 
positions.  As  a  country-woman  recently  remarked,  she  "  did  not 
want  any  of  that  blue  ^filling  in  her  front  teeth,"  and  we  agreed 
with  her.  In  anterior  teeth  of  medium  structure,  of  course,  gold 
must  be  used,  and  in  the  medium-soft  if  well  cared  for,— the 
conical  shape  of  the  teeth  facilitating  cleaning  and  preservation. 
In  those  which  are  very  soft  or  very  frail,  however,  some  other  of 
the  plastics  must  be  used. 

Amalgam  is  also  indicated  in  teeth  of  the  better  qualities  where 
the  walls  are  thin  and  weak  from  excessive  decay.  The  danger  of 
breaking  under  the  gold  while  filling,  or  the  almost  certainty  of 
breaking  away  from  the  gold  afterwards,  points  to  its  rejection  and 
the  substitution  of  amalgam  as  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  Amalgam 
will  support  frail  walls^  will  not  spread  under  mastication  (as  gold 
will  do,  and  strain  the  walls),  and  the  oxidation,  though  unsightly, 
will  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  decaying  dentos.  It  will  also 
avoid  the  suffering  and  pain  incident  to  protracted  gold  operations, 
which  is  a  matter  not  to  be  disregarded  when  we  think  of  the  long 
train  of  evils  likely  to  follow  upon  a  severe  nervous  prostration. 
Besides,  the  large  amalgam  fillings  are  almost  certain  to  endure 
longer  than  those  of  gold,  even  when  performed  by  the  very  best 
and  most  artistic  operators.  '  To  prove  this  we  will  only  refer  to 
the  fact,  noticed  by  all  of  us  in  practice,  that  very  large  amalgam 
fillings  which  have  endured  and  been  in  active  service  for  from  ten 
to  twenty  years,  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  ;  but  that  \^ 
large  gold  fillings  which  have  been  so  enduring  and  serviceable  in 
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I  similar  positions,  are  conspicuous  by  their  rarity.     This  is  a  fact 
which  needs  no  comment,  but  is  at  once  suggestive  and  decisive. 

Cavities  in  inaccesible  and  inconvenient  positions,  which  cannot 
by  any  possible  exercise  of  ingenuity,  be  filled  well  with  gold  are, 
for  many  reasons,  far  better  filled  with  amalgam.  A  good  amalgam 
filling  is  better  than  a  poor  gold  filling  in  any  position.  It  is 
possible  in  difficult  places  to  make  a  better  operation,  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  suffering  required  and  render  better  service,  than 
by  attempting  to  use  gold  and  make  but  an  indifferent  operation 
of  it  at  best  We  need  but  refer  to  those  cavities  high  up  on  the 
necks  of  molars, — approximal  especially, — or  to  those  difficult  and 
most  unsatisfactory  fillings  upon  the  buccal  faces  of  wisdom-teeth. 
Indeed,  wisdom-teeth  as  a  class,  taking  them  as  they  come,  are 
more  likely  to  be  better  preserved  with  amalgam  than  with  gold, 
because  of  their  inherent  softness,  the  impossibility  of  operating 
upon  them  satisfactorily,  the  pain  inflicted,  and  the  endurance 
required. 

Teeth  which  are  so  seriously  affected  with  calculus,  Riggs'  dis- 
ease, protracted  ulceration,  or  any  other  lesion  which  renders  them 
loose  and  insecure,  should  not  have  their  usefulness,  or,  indeed, 
their  very  existence  endangered  by  the  force  and  any  appliances 
necessary  for  filling  with  gold  Amalgam  is  easier  and  safer,  and 
fiilly  as  serviceable.  The  same  argument  may  apply  to  large 
fillings  over  pulps  which  have  been  previously  exposed  and  in- 
flamed They  must  be  handled  with  care,  for  a  pulp  once  in- 
flamed is  never  after  in  normal  health,  and  the  force  of  gold  filling 
in  the  cavity  or  in  the  socket,  may  easily  arouse  a  stubborn  pulpitis 
or  pericementitis. 

Deciduous  teeth  are  also  better  preserved  with  amalgam  than 
with  gold,  on  account  of  their  usual  and  normal  softness.  It  is 
easier  of  insertion  and  saves  the  little  patients  hours  of  needless 
suffering.  The  permanent  teeth  during  childhood  and  adolescence 
are  also  better  preserved  by  being  filled  with  amalgam,  on  account 
of*  their  softness  during  the  growing  years.  Gold  nearly  always 
fails  in  childhood,  but  in  adult  age  can  be  inserted  with  safety  and 
assurance  of  success.  Then  the  amalgam  can  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  gold,  thus  allowing  it  to  perform  a  temporary  service 
and  a  better  one  than  gold  was  capable  of.  During  the  growing 
years  the  oral  fluids  seem  to  be  more  acid  and  corrosive,  but  on 
attaining  maturity  they  seem  to  become  neutral  or  alkaline,  and 
the  enamel  to  acquire  a  density  and  polish  unknown  before.  Then 
it  is  safe  to  refill  with  gold. 
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Patients  whose  physical  condition  is  such  to  render  them  an* 
able  to  safely  endure  protracted  or  painful  operations,  should  haw 
amalgam  used  as  largely  as  possible.  Very  frequently  the  lack  of 
health  and  strength,  either  from  a  chronic  malady  or  convalescence 
after  acute  disease,  or  pregnancy,  &c.,  is  such  as  to  forbid  the  inflic- 
tion of  much  pain,  and  disregard  of  the  indications  of  insufEcient 
strength  will  sometimes  precipitate  a  latent  disease  as  a  catastrophe, 
or  even  create  a  nervous  disturbance  which  becomes  chronic,  if  it 
does  not  imperil  life  itself.  For  invalids  of  all  kinds  we  must,  there-  < 
fore,  exercise  the  most  judicious  and  careful  discrimination  to  the 
end  of  not  inflicting  more  evil  than  we  cura  The  achievement  of 
fine  operations  will  not  alwajrs  justify  the  risk  to  the  patient 

We  must  notice  lastly  those  occasions  when  to  use  amalgam  is  to 
abuse  it.  The  principal  one  is,  of  course,  to  fill  teeth  with  it  which 
indicate  by  their  texture,  quality,  and  environment,  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  filled  with  gold  and  that  they  would  respond  favorably 
to.  its  conservative  powers.  This  is  the  place  where  the  mediocre 
operator  fails  of  his  high  calling  and  abuses  his  trust ;  he  therein 
abuses  amalgam.  But,  yet  again,  he  is  justifiable  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  his  patients— he  employs  a 
material  he  can  manipulate  most  successfully  and  with  which  he  can 
save  most  teeth,  and  therein  he  is  right. 

But,  again,  the  best  of  us  abuse  amalgam  by  using  it  in  teeth 
worthy  of  gold,  on  the  score  of  economy  to  the  patient,  who  is 
unable  to  compensate  us  for  gold  operations.  We  are  obliged  to 
employ  amalgam  oft-times  out  of  charity,  for  the  teeth  of  the  poor 
must  be  saved  and  they  cannot  pay  for  high-class  fillings.  The 
benevolent  practitioners,  with  a  flourish  of  large-heartedness,  have 
frequently  urged  that  we  should  fill  the  teeth  of  such  patients  with 
gold,  at  any  rate,  for  charity's  sake ;  that  the  gratitude  of  an  appre- 
ciative soul  and  the  approval  of  one's  conscience  is  sufficient 
reward,  &c.  But  there  are  few  of  us  who  could  stand  the  rush  of 
charitable  business  that  such  generosity  would  entail,  much  as  we 
might  admire  the  sentiment  and  desire  to  put  it  into  practice. 
Besides,  the  men  who  are  the  most  vociferous  in  advising  this 
benevolence  would  be  the  last  to  practise  it.  The  ordinary  prac- 
titioner usually  has  as  much  charity  practice,  intentional  and 
otherwise,  as  his  strength  and  means  will  allow.  So  it  is  that  we 
are  forced  into  a  position  of  apparent  compromise  by  being  obliged 
to  fill  teeth  with  amalgam,  which  should  be  filled  with  gold,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  patient     But  it  is  not  a  compromise 
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/   if  -wre  advise  the  patient  that  the  amalgam  should  be  considered  ten- 
1  tative,  and  that  as  soon  as  convenient  he  should  have  it  removed 
^  and  gold  inserted  instead,  thus  reducing  it  to  a  temporary  expedient 
If  the  time  never  comes  when  he  can  afford  this,  his  teeth  will 
still  be  preserved  for  service  and  benefit     In  the  use  of  amalgam. 
all  things  else  in  practice,  we  must  exercise  an  intelligent, 
and  candid  discrimination,  praying  and  striving  to  free 
oorselves  from  prejudice  and  the  fear  of  criticism,  and  at  all  times' 
to  do  that  which  shall  be  for  the  gj[^|^st^good  of  j^je  patienj,  re- 
gardless of  either  "  New  Departure  "  proclamations  or  "  Conserva- 
tive *'  anathemas. 

A.lthough  a  reckless  candor  prevails  throughout  this  paper,  and 
although  the  writer  is  aware  of  the  denunciations  which  have  been 
hurled  at  amalgam  and  amalgam  advocates,  and  which  may  await 
him,  he  cannot  but  believe  that  he  has  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
almost  every  conscientious  operator,  and  depicted  his  every-day 
practice,  though  the  fear  of  criticism  and  dread  of  the  anathema 
of  the  Inner  Circle  of  Conservatism  has  deterred  him  from  an- 
nouncing his  beliefs  and  practices. 


AJbstract  of  Professor  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  Lectures 

on  Diseases  of  the  Tongue. 

RECENTLY  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND.* 

Lecture  I. 

I  i>o  not  purpose  before  this  audience  to  give  any,  even  the 
briefest,  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  tongue ;  but  the  papillae 
with  which  it  is  clothed  take  such  an  important  share  in  the 
production  of  most  of  the  symptoms  which  we  are  about  to 
examine,  that  it  will,  I  think,  be  convenient  to  remind  ourselves 
of  a  f<sw  facts  as  to  their  condition  in  health,  and  especially  as  to 
their  variations,  irrespective  of  disease. 

We  "will  put  aside  the  papillae  circumvallatae,  which,  arranged  in 
a  sort  of  V,  make  a  posterior  limit  to  the  portion  of  the  tongue 
which  is  easily  visible.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  very  little 
liable  to  be  affected  by  disease,  and  I  shall  have  little  to  say  about 
them  further  than  they  vary  much  in  size  in  different  persons,  and 
that  the  experience  recorded  by  Morgagni  is  often  repeated  in  the 


*   A  ftill  report  of  these  lectures  will  be  found  in  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular: 
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present  day,  and  that  patients,  or  even  surgeons,  discovering  these 
structures  for  the  first  time,  and  of  unusual  size,  mistake  them  for 
new  growths.  Concerning  the  others — ^filiform  and  fungifonn— I 
must  speak  at  more  length,  for  they  are  concerned  in  almost  eveiy 
symptom  of  disease  that  the  tongue  displays.  .  The  fun^onn 
papillae  are  usually  met  with,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  bee-hive  top, 
or,  as  their  name  implies,  like  a  mushroom.  These  forms  are, 
however,  by  no  means  constant,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sec 
them  of  a  club  shape,  or  enlarged  in  the  middle  and  tapering  at 
both  ends.  Whatever  their  shape,  they  differ  from  the  filifonn  in 
being  almost  smooth  on  their  surface,  and,  having  but  a  thin 
epithelial  investment,  the  blood  which  they  contain  is  easily  seen 
through  this  covering,  and  they  are  usually  easily  recogmsed  as 
florid  points.  They  are  more  easy  of  recognition,  and  posaWy 
more  abundant  in  young  persons  than  in  the  tiged ;  they  are  said 
to  occur  chiefly  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  being  more  spanngly 
sprinkled  over  its  middle.  Sometimes  they  are  arranged  in  lines 
They  vary,  however,  very  much  in  different  individuals  both  in 
size,  in  number,  in  form,  and  in  location  ;  and  it  is,  I  am  sure,  by 
no  means  infrequent  to  find  them  in  considerable  abundance  on 
the  middle  of  the  organ,  and  even  far  back  on  its  surfece.  Of 
their  abundance  in  this  position,  our  museum  affords  excellent 
examples.  Although  usually  the  difference  between  a  fungifonn 
and  a  filiform  papillae  can  be  easily  made  out,  yet  they  appear 
to  slide  by  almost  insensible  gradations  into  each  other,  and 
in  many  states,  both  of  health  and  disease,  it  is  not  a  Uttie  diflficuh 
to  tell  which  is  which.  The  fungiform  never,  in  ^  strict  sense, 
take  fur,  and  thus  in  fuiTed  tongues  they  are  for  the  most  part 
readily  recognised ;  under  other  conditions,  however,  when  the 
filiform  have  lost  their  hairs  and  become  flattened,  it  is  difficult  to 
be  sure  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  smaller  types  of  the  fiing»- 
form. 

The  filiform  papillae  cover  in  a  sort  of  pile  or  nap  the  whole 
surface  of  the  organ.  They  are  compound  structures,  bearing  on 
their  free  extremities  tufts  of  hair-like  elongations,  which  often 
exceed  by  two  or  three  times,  the  length  of  the  papilJse  itse^ 
These  processes  are  clothed  with  squamous  epithelium  anrangcdm 
an  imbricated  fashion,  and  often  not  firmly  attached.  Thcyahnost 
always  end  in  points ;  they  resemble  hairs  not  only  in  appearance, 
but  in  structure,  and  sometimes  contain  a  medulla,  and  differ  in 
no  respect  excepting  their  softness  from  minute  hairs.    The  ten- 
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dency  to  their  production  seems  to  vary  as  much  in  different 
individuals  as  does  the  growth  of  hair  in  the  skin.  On  many 
healthy  tongues  the  filiform  papillae  are  short  and  but  little  tufted, 
whilst  on  others  they  preset  a  very  considerable  length,  so  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  turned  aside  by  the  fingers,  like  the  pile  on 
a  piece  of  velvet  They  appear  to  grow  best  whenever  they  are 
left  alone  and  exempted  from  friction  and  pressure.  Thus  the 
finest  specimens  that  I  have  ever  seen,  occur  in  iiie  preparation 
which  I  produce.  It  is  the  stump  of  a  tongue  from  a  man  who 
died  of  cancer  of  the  organ  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Liston.  Only 
the  posterior  third  of  the  organ  remains  and  it  is  covered  in  the 
middle  by  filiform  papillae,,  closely  set,  very  slender,  and  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  organ  had  been  long  fixed  in 
the  mouth,  and  no  doubt  this  particular  part  of  it  had  been 
entirely  exempt  from  pressure. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  filiform  papillae,  and  one  which 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  can  lose  and  regain  their  epithelial  investments. 
These  hair-like  appendages  are  at  all  times  easily  scraped  or 
rabbed  off,  in  many  processes  of  disease,  however,  something 
more  than  their  detachment  occurs,  and  patches  so  smooth  are 
produced  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  all  the  papillae  over 
the  area  involved  have  undergone  a  temporary  atrophy.  It  is  to 
this  condition  that  the  term  "  bald  patch  "  is  applicable.  Before 
saying  more,  however,  on  this  subject  at  present,  I  must  describe 
the  condition  known  as  fur.  In  order  that  fur  should  be  present 
two  conditions  are  necessary.  First  that  the  tongue,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  furred  part  of  it,  should  be  well  clothed  with  long,  well 
branched  filiform  papillae ;  and  secondly,  that  these  papillae  should 
have  been  left  at  rest  and  allowed  to  collect  upon  their  tips 
the  well-known  white  and  somewhat  slimy  substance  which,  in 
a  more  restricted  use  of  the  word,  constitutes  fur. 

Until  recently,  it  was  generally  taught  and  believed  that  this 
slime  consisted  of  sodden  epithelial  scales. 

The  accurate  microscopic  investigations  of  Mr.  Butlin  have 
taught  us  that  this  explanation  is  only  in  part  true,  and  that  the 
chief  constituent  is  of  fungous  origin.  It  consists  in  fact  of  a  gloea  in 
which  micrococci  and  baccilli  are  the  chief  elements.  Not  only,  as 
Mr.  Butlin  has  shown,  is  this  the  case  with  the  fur  in  states  of  disease, 
for  these  fungoid  elements  are  present  wherever,  even  in  states  of 
the  most  robust  health,  a  white  fur  is  visible  on  the  tongue.   They 
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have  therefore  no  pathological  signification  whatevefj  and  having 
recpgnised  their  existence  as  constituting  fur,  or  at  any  rate  its 
living  part,  we  must  examine  the  meaning  of  the  fur  as  a  symptom 
under  its  different  conditions,  with  but  little  further  reference  to 
them.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  that  we  should  remember, 
when  reading  the  observations  of  those  who  have  thought  that 
they  had  discovered  fungous  growth  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  as 
a  cause  of  disease,  that  certain  forms  of  plant  life  are  almost  in- 
variably present,  and  may  in  some  instances  have  led  to  error.  In 
reference  to  the  so-called  "  ring-worm  of  the  tongue,"  however,  the 
difference*  in  size  between  the  spores  of  the  trichophyton  and  the 
micrococcus  shown  us  by  Mr.  Butlin  is  so  great  that  confusion  can 
scarcely  have  occurred. 

As  I  have  just  hinted,  the  conditions  which  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  fur  on  the  tongue,  are  briefly  those  of  rest  If  we  can 
fully  realise  this  fact,  it  will  help  us  to  the  explanation  in  a  very 
simple  manner  of  most  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  tongue 
met  with  in  acute  diseases.  When  the  tongue  is  quiet,  the  papilke 
grow  freely,  their  hairs  accumulate  epithelium,  and  on  the  epithe- 
lium coloniesr  of  micrococci  flourish.  Large  allowance  must  be 
made  for  individual  peculiarity,  for  it  is  only  in  those  in  whom  the 
filiform  papillae  are  abundant  and  large  that  any  development  of 
fur  can  possibly  take  place.  It  is  well  known  that  most  per- 
sons have  more  or  less  coated  tongues  before  breakfast,  and  that 
the  taking  of  a  meal  rubs  off  the  fur  and  cleans  the  tongue.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  when  the  tongue  cleans  it  usually  does 
so  from  its  end  and  sides ;  leaving  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  and 
especially  the  posterior  part  still  covered.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  easy,  for  the  parts  which  clean  first  are  precbely  those  which  are 
most  rubbed  against  the  teeth  and  hard  palate. 

It  is  very  common  to  see  tongues  which  do  not  clean  in  the 
manner  just  described,  but  in  which  one  longitudinal  half  of  ^ 
tongue  is  clean  whilst  the  rest  is  furred.  In  these  cases  the  line  is 
never  abrupt  in  the  middle,  but  it  is  usually  to  be  noticed  that  con- 
siderably more  than  half  is  clean,and  less  than  half,  it  may  be  a 
mere  streak  on  one  side,  remains  furred.  The  explanation  of  this 
condition  is  I  believe  always  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
patients  in  whom  it  is  observed  eat  chiefly  or  only  on  one  side  of 
the  mouth. 

It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  the  cause  of  the  onesided 
mastication  may  be,  whether  there  is  a  tenderness  or  the  absence 
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of  teeth,  the  result  is  just  the  same.  If  a  patient  eats  on  one  side 
only  of  his  mouth,  he  rubs  tljat  side  of  his  tongue  much  cleaner 
than  the  other.  I  am  of  course  aware  that  one  of  my  distinguished 
predecessors  in  this  chair,  the  late  Mr.  Hilton,  an  observer  and 
a  reasoner  from  whom  I  would  diflFer  with  great  diffidence  and 
reluctance,  propounded  another  theory,  and  that  his  suggestion 
has  been  widely  accepted. 

Mr.  Hilton's  observations  of  the  facts  were  exactly  the  same  as 
my  own,  at  any  rate  thus  far,  that  he  noticed  that  those  who  had 
aching  or  tender  teeth  got  the  tongue  furred  on  the  side  of  the 
bad  tooth.  His  explanation  was  that  the  fur  was  produced  in  a 
reflex  manner  through  the  influence  of  [the  fifth  nerve,  and  was  an 
instance  of  disturbance  of  function  and  nutrition  by  nerves. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  calling 
to  our  aid  nervous  disturbances  concerning  which  we  can  prove 
nothing,  when  they  are  not  required;  I  must  contend  that  the 
simple  mechanical  explanation  which  I  have  given  covers  the 
whole  ground  and  accounts  for  a  large  number  of  cases  which  the 
other  would  fail  to  explain.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fact  that  painful 
teeth  are  present  in  all  cases  of  unilateral  furring  of  the  tongue. 

In  many,  I  think  in  the  majority,  the  condition  is  rather  the 
absence  of  t^eth. 

The  condition  of  accumulation  of  white  or  dirty  brown  fur  in 
the  back  part  of  the  mid-dorsal  region  is  exceedingly  common, 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  suggested 
in  the  case  of  unusual  growth  of  the  filiform  papillae  in  this  region, 
being,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  part 
of  the  tongue  the  best  protected  from  pressure  and  friction,  and 
upon  which  both  papillary  and  fungoid  growth  takes  place,  there- 
fore, most  easily.  When  fur  collects  in  patches  in  local  regions 
elsewhere  than  in  the  middle,  some  local  peculiarity  in  the  mouth 
is  to  be  suspected.  There  may  be  a  sore  on  the  palate,  making  it 
painful  to  apply  the  tongue  to  that  part,  or  there  may  be  an  aching 
tooth,  or  a  gap  in  the  row  of  teeth,  or  a  sharply  broken  stump. 
Any  of  these  conditions  may  favour  the  occurrence  of  patches  of 
fur,  but  such  patches  are  seldom  well  defined  or  very  conspicuous. 

Absence  of  fur — a,  simply  clean  tongue — is  indicative,  usually,  of 
a  good  appetite  and  free  mastication  in  all  parts  of  the  mouth.  It 
generally  implies,  in  addition,  that  the  development  of  the  filiform 
papillae  is  only  moderate.  On  the  other  hand,  an  habitually  foul 
tongue  without  dyspepsia  or  ill -health,  usually  indicated  ain  exces- 
sive growth  of  these  papillae  and  their  appended  processes. 
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The  term  "  bald  patch ''  is  applicable  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  papillae  have  disappeared  from  a  local  area  as  that  of  "bald 
tongue  "  is  to  be  used  when  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole  surface  is 
denuded.  .  The  baldness  of  the  patch  may  be  either  partial  or  awa- 
plete.  It  may  be  that  even  with  a  lens  no  trace  of  any  form  of  pa- 
pillae is  to  be  distinguished.  The  bald  area  maybe  simply  denuded  of 
its  papillae,  or  it  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  swollen.  ^V^^en 
there  is  a  distinct,  abruptly  margined  elevation  having  a  flat  table- 
like top,  the  condition  is  that  to  which  the  name  condyloma 
is  given.  It  is  seldom  or  never  seen,  excepting  in  connection  with 
specific  disease,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  it  Elevated  ridges,  how- 
ever, or  roundish  patches,  ill-defined  and  always  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edges, — that  is,  not  table-topped, — bald,  smooth, 
and  even  glossy  on  their  surface,  are  often  seen,  both  in  the  later 
stages  of  syphilis  and  also  in  leprosy. 

They  diflfer  fVom  the  condyloma  anatomically,  in  that  the  swell- 
ing is  more  deeply  situated,  and  does  not  involve  the  papillae  them- 
selves, which  are,  indeed,  wholly  destroyed.  In  the  true  condy- 
loma, although  the  hair  of  the  papillae  are  lost,  and  consequently 
all  fur  is  absent,  the  papillae  themselves  are  a  state  of  hypertrophj> 
but  matted  together  by  the  swelling  of  the  connecting  tissue. 

Bald  patches  on  the  tongue  have  been  termed  psoriasis,  but— as 
I  shall  have  to  remark  in  a  future  lecture — they  are  scarcely  ever 
seen  in  association  with  psoriasis  of  the  skin,  excepting,  indeed, 
when  the  eruption  is  syphillitic. 

When  the  denudation  of  the  papillae  is  complete,  and  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  congested,  the  condition  is  as- 
sumed to  which  the  term,  raw  tongue,  is  applicable. 

There  is  a  form  of  local  baldness  of  the  tongue,  met  with  chiefly, 
but  not  solely,  in  children,  to  which  the  term  ringworm  of  the 
tongue  has  been  given.  I  will  ask  permission  to  use  this  tenn 
provisionally  as  denoting  all  crescentic,  orbicular,  or  circinnaie- 
patches  of  denudation  which  look  like  ringworm.  At  the  proper 
time  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come,  the  term  in  question 
must  be  used  without  either  affirming  or  denying  that  the  malady 
in  question  is  really  due  to  the  ringworm  fungus.  These  patches 
are  usually  seen  on  the  sides,  or  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue;  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  very  definite  outline  and  rounded  boitieiSr 
destruction  of  the  papillae  and  a  bald  red  surface  is  their  constant 
feature. 
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It  is  now  some  years  since  I  proposed  that,  instead  of  the 
widely  inclusive  clinical  name  Ichthyosis,  which  implies  much  * 
more  than  we  here  mean,  we  should  use  for  all  white  patches  on 
the  tongue  the  simply  descriptive  epithet  of  Ifeucoma. 

In  France  the  term  leucoplasia,  or  leucophakia,  has  come  into 
use,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  felt  to  be  important  to  discard 
that  of  Ichthyosis.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  white  patches 
of  which  we  now  speak  have  nothing  to  do  with  fur.  They  are 
produced  by  a  process  of  chronic  inflammation,  or  of  secondary 
sclerosis,  involving  either  the  denuded  papillae  or  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  most  common  and  the  most  conspicuous,  those  which  in- 
deed have  hitherto  almost  solely  claimed  attention,  are  due  to 
sclerosis  of  the  deeper  layers,  and  may  in  advanced  cases  become 
very  dense  and  thick.  They  may  occur  in  patches  or  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum  is  theii* 
favourite  locality,  but  they  may  extend  to  the  sides  and  even  to 
the  under  surface.  Now  and  then  they  are  present  in  the  palate 
also,  and  very  often  in  the  cheeks.  Their  limits  of  variation  as 
to  thickness  are  very  wide ;  they  may  be  as  thin  as  the  white 
tracts  left  by  a  snail  (the  filmy  leucoma),'  or  as  thick  as  kid  leather. 
For  the  most  part  smooth  on  their  surfaces,  they  may  occasionally 
be  rough  or  even  spinous  (leucoma  aspera).  Being  formed  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  they  cannot  be  detached  without  causing 
bleeding.  Their  presence  is  always  indicative  of  previous  atrophy 
of  the  papillae,  but  this  may  not  have  been  absolute. 

For  the  most  part,  when  once  found,  they  are  permanent,  and 
tendjto  increase  in  thickness  and  in  extent. 

There  is  another  kind  of  white  patch,  which  deserves  the  name 
of  leucoma,  but  which  we  must  carefully  discriminate  from  that  just 
described  It  is  not  permanent,  and  does  not  imply  any  papillary 
atrophy.  The  papillae  are  indeed  themselves  involved  in  the 
change.  I  refer  to  the  patches  which  are  now  well  known  to 
occur  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  lichen  planus,  and  which  were, 
I  believe,  first  distinctly  associated  with  that  disease  by  myself  in 
187  ,  although  a  single  example  of  them  had  been  previously  re- 
corded by  my  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Sparkes.  These  patches  are 
usually  seen  on  the  lateral  regions  of  the  dorsum.  They  are 
punctate  at  first,  but  by  confluence,  as  is  the  case  in  the  skin 
eruption  of  this  disease,  they  often  constitute  in  the  end  large 
inegular  patches. 
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They  are  never  quite  smooth,  and  never  absolutely  white.  Con- 
currently with  them,  there  are  almost  invariably  present  smaD 
punctate  leucomata  in  the  pouches  of  the  cheeks. 

Sometimes  well-marked  patches  of  the  kind  described  are  met 
with  on  the  tongue  and  cheeks  without  any  associated  enipdm 
on  the  skin. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Dr.  Frank  Abbott  on  the  Causes  of  Dental  Caries. 

During  the  recent  discussion  on  caries  at  the  Odontologicsl 
Society,  the  views  of  Dr.  Frank  Abbott,  of  New  York,  were  re- 
ferred to  by  several  speakers ;  some  of  our  readers  may,  therefore, 
be  glad  to  learn  what  these  views  are.  The  following  short  state- 
ment of  his  opinions  was  made  by  Dr.  Abbott  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Brooklyn  Dental  Society  in  February  last,  and  was  published 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Independent  Practitioner, 

After  criticizing  the  germ  theory  and  the  chemical  theoiy,  Dr. 
Abbott  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  With  these  two  theories  so  effectually  disposed  of,  I  will  now 
present  my  *  theory.'  The  more  I  study  this  subject,  the  more 
I  become  convinced  that  the  first  lesion  under  all  circumstanoes 
is  due  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  which,  in  a  merely  chemical  way, 
dissolves  out  the  lime-salts  from  the  enamel.  'The  exact  add 
might  be  very  difficult  to  determine,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
kinds  of  food  are  taken  into  the  mouth  which  are  acid  themselves 
(such  as  the  different  kinds  of  pickles,  fruit,  &c,  &c),  or,  by  fer- 
mentation, readily  produce  acids.  This  acid  need  not  be  strong 
for  as  you  are  well  aware,  it  is  in  many  cases  years  and  years  hdd 
in  contact  with  the  same  spot  upon  the  tooth.  Like  "the  con- 
stant dropping  of  water  that  wears  the  stone,"  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  a  very  dilute  acid  will  eventually  dissolve  the  limeate 
from  the  most  perfectly  calcified  enamel  of  a  tooth.  Perhaps  tke 
sour  decomposition  is  assisted  locally  by  the  action  of  micrococa 
and  leptothrix,  although  these  organisms  are  known  to  prosper 
only  in  alkaline,  and  not  in  acid  fluids.  These  v^etable  organ* 
isms  are  present  in  innumerable  quantities  on  the  healthiest  goa; 
tartar  is  crowded  with  them ;  and  even  in  the  highest  degree  of 
development  of  tartar  caries  is  absent.  In  fact,  when  decayed 
cavities  in  teeth  become  filled  with  tartar,  the  carious  process  is 
as  effectually  stopped  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  when  such 
cavities  are  filled  in  the  most  perfect  manner  with  gold  or  any 
other  favourite  material.'"     {Denial  Cosmos^  Feb.,  1879). 
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"In  dissolving  the  lime-salts  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel,  (or  in 
any  depression  or  irregular  surface  of  a  tooth  where  food  lodges 
I'until  decomposition  occurs),  the  living  matter  in  that  tissue 
becomes  exposed,  and  at  once,  under  the  effect  of  the  acid, 
[becomes  more  or  less  irritated.  This  irritation  extends  into  the 
[substance  of  the  enamel  beyond  the  point  at  which  absolute 
[destruction  of  the  tissue  has  taken  place  (which  fact  may  readily 
[be  determined  by  diligent  examination  of  specimens  of  carious 
jnamel  carefully  prepared).  Under  this  irritation,  constantly 
ipplied,  inflammation  soon  follows ;  this  causes  more  or  less  of  a 
relling  of  the  living  matter,  which  affects  the  dislodgment  of  the 
lime-salts — a.  melting  down  of  the  glue-giving  basis-substance,  and 
bringing  to  view,  under  a  power  of  from  i,ooo  to  1,500 
leters,  the  medullary  or  embryonal  elements  of  the  enamel, 
the  caries  reaches  the  dentine,  the  tame  inflammatory  reaction, 
dth  the  swelling  of  the  living  matter,  the  enlargement  of  the 
liculi,  dislodgment  of  the  lime-salts,  and  melting  down  of  the 
;lue-giving  basis-substance,  becomes  more  intense,  just  in  pro- 
)rtion  as  there  is  more  organic  and  living^matter  in  the  dentine 
than  in  the  enamel  These  lime-salts  are  not  necessarily  dissolved 
land  taken  away,  but  may,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  as  Prof.  Mayr's 
tperiments  show,  do  remain  mixed  with  this  disorganised  tooth- 
mbstance. 

"Upon  examination  of  a  specimen  of  acute  caries,  cross-section, 
It  a  considerable  distance  from  the  disintegrated  granular  mass 
[always  to  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  caries),  may  be  seen 
rged  canaliculi,  some  double,  some  treble,  some  four,  six, 
b^ht — yes,  even  fifty  times  as  large  as  normal      In  many  in- 
ices,  near  the  surface,  as  many  as  six  or  eight  may  be  seen  to 
kave   joined  together,  the    lime-salts    between  and  around  the 
liculi  having  been  dislodged,  the  glue-giving  basis-substance 
lelted  down,  and  forming  partly  nodulated  protoplasmic  bodies 
which  the  living  matter  is  brought  to  view,  in  the  shape  of 
loclei,  with  occasional  threads  running   from  one  protoplasmic 
ly  to  another.     It  is  this  living  matter,  so  brought  to  view, 
rhich  in  my  judgment  has  been  mistaken  by  some  observers  for 
►rganisms.     Many  such  enlarged  canaliculi  remain  in  a  tooth  after 
supposed  carious  portion  has  been  removed  and  the  tooth 
led.    In  such  cases  the  acid  irritant  formerly  in  the  cavity  is 
loved,  the  inflammatory  condition  subsides,  and  the  lime-salts 
[become  re-deposited.     In  other  words,  these  deep-seated  lesions 
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heal  and  become  as  solid  and  to  all  appearances  as  healthy  tooth- 
bone  as  ever.  Could  this  occur,  gentlemen,  if  these  enlarged 
canaliculi  were  filled,  as  some  observers  claim,  with  organisms  of 
decomposition  ?  It  certainly  looks  to  me  a  little  unreasonable^ 
to  say  the  least 

"Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of  those  who  hold  to  the  *  septic  theory/ 

"  ist — Why  is  it  that  the  teeth  of  all  persons  do  not  decay  the 
same? 

"2nd— Why  is  it  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
lower  front  teeth  (on  which  may  be  found  the  greatest  number 
of  organisms  of  any  in  the  mouth)  do  not  decay,  while  all  others 
in  the  mouth  do  ? 

"3rd — Why  is  it  that  teeth  with  the  greatest  amount  of  lime- 
salts,  consequently  the  smallest  amount  of  organic  substance  (that 
upon  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  organisms  subsist)  do  not  decay 
sooner  and  more  rapidly,  than  the  reverse  ? 

"  4th. — Why  is  it  that  a  pulp  canal  which  has  held  a  dead  and 
putrifying  pulp  for  many  years,  upon  being  opened  is  found  to  be 
as  solid  and  free  from  decay  as  it  was  before  the  pulp  died  ? 

"With  these  questions,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  leave  the 
subject  for  those  who  feel  disposed  to  answer." 


The  Recent  Alterations  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of 

London. 


We  believe  the  following  notice  of  the  alterations  recentiy 
pleted  at  the  Dental   Hospital  in  Leicester  Square  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  the  basement  a  ^*  Common  Room  "  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  students.  On  the  ground  floor  the  Extraction  Room  has  been 
considerably  increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of  the  front  room  of 
the  Tower  block.  The  room  behind  has  been  assigned  to  the 
British  Dental  Association.  On  the  first  floor  the  Council  Room 
of  the  Odontological  Society  is  now  transformed  into  a  very 
handsome  apartment  The  back  room  on  this  floor  will  contain 
the  Society's  Library. 

On  the  second  floor  the  present  Library,  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  front  room  in  the  Tower,  will  be  used  as  an  Operating 
Room,  and  the  room  at  the  back  will  be  devoted  to  the  same 
purpose.    The  existing  Operating  Room  on  the  third  floor  is  also 
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considerably  enlarged,  the  partition  walls  between  it  and  two 
adjoining  apartments,  now  used  as  bed  rooms,  having  been 
removed. 

It  has  now  been  decided  to  purchase  for  ^^6,7 50  the  freehold 
of  the  present  Hospital,  consisting  of  Nos.  40  and  41,  Leicester 
Square.  As  the  invested  funds  of  the  institution  only  amount  to 
^1,900,  the  remainder  of  the  amount  must  be  obtained  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  building  of  ;£^S,ooo.  The  cost  of  the  alterations, 
not  including  fitting  up,  amounts  to  about  ^£^150,  so  that  the 
account  stands  at  present  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

To  purchase  of  lease  of  No.  30  (tower  block),  less  amount 
promised  by  Sir  Edwin  Saunders ;£'i,2oo    o    o 

Purchase  of  freehold  of  original  Hospital 

(Nos.  40  and  41,  Leicester  Square)        ...        6,750    o    o 

Alterations    150    o    o 


Less  Stock  invested,  ;^i,9oo,  and  Donations 
received  to  date  (^^372  i is.) ... 


^8,100    o     o 


•  •  •  •  •  « 


2,272 


L.eaving,  as  the  amount  to  be  provided     ...     ^£^5,828    o    o 
Besides  the  expense  of  fitting  up,  and  the  legal  charges,  or  say 
j^6,ooo  altogether. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Government  intends  to  persevere 
witli  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill  It  would  have  been 
Ifttle  less  than  a  scandal  if,  after  all  the  labour  which  has  been 
expended  on  this  measure,  and  the  practically  unanimous  opinion 
in  its  favour  which  exists  throughout  the  profession,  it  should  have 
abandoned. 


John  Wood,  F.R.S.,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  has  re- 
cently become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  at  the 
Roy^  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Luther 
Holder  who  has  resigned. 

Fei-lows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  have  for 
some  time  past  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  sur- 
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gical  examinations  held  at  the  College.  In  answer  to  an  applica- 
tion made  by  the  medical  tutor  of  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London, 
the  Council  has  now  decided  that  fellows,  and  teachers  at  a  recog- 
nised  dental  school,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present  during  the 
examinations  for  the  dental  diploma.  This  is  a  concession  which 
some,  at  least,  of  our  dental  teachers  will  highly  appreciate. 


We  learn  that  the  authorities  of  the  Madras  Medical  Cdkge 
have  lately  established  a  chair  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  have 
appointed  to  the  professorship  Mr.  H.  J.  Gould,  L.D.S.  Eng., 
formerly  a  student  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  This  gen- 
tleman is  to  sail  on  the  7th  proximo.  We  wish  him  erexy  success 
in  his  important  office. 


We  understand  that  active  steps  are  being  taken  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  Dental  Hospital  in  Manchester,  together  with  a 
dental  school  in  connection  with  Owens  College.  It  is  felt  that  it 
is  scarcely  creditable  to  the  Cotton  Metropolis  that  whilst  the 
dental  curriculum  can  be  carried  out  at  such  towns  as  Bristol, 
Exeter,  and  Plymouth,  Manchester  students  have  to  go  to  Liver- 
pool to  puisue  their  studies.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  amongst 
the  practitioners  of  Manchester  men  who,  if  they  would  undertake 
the  duty,  would  form  a  most  excellent  staff  for  a  dental  school 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  disposed  to  look  upon  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  these  centres  as  altogether  an  unmixed  blessings 
and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  on 
the  subject. 


A  death  from  chloroform,  administered  for  the  purpose  of  tooth 
extraction,  is  reporteHTfotd  Scotland  A  girl,  seventeen  yeais  of 
age,  a  mill  hand,  went  to  Dr.  Wm.  Kennedy,  of  Penicuik,  Edifr 
burgh,  to  have  three  teeth  extracted,  and  insisted  on  having 
chloroform  administered,  but  with  fatal  result.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  imperfect  account  of  the  case  which  has  come  under 
oiu*  notice,  Dr.  Kennedy  seems  to  have  been  both  anaesthetist  and 
operator,  though  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  this,  now  that 
the  danger  of  such  a  practice  have  been  so  clearly  shown  and 
repeatedly  commented  on. 


Another  sad  death  from  chloroform  has  occurred  during  the 
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past  months  also  in  Scotland,  the  victim  being  a  young  lady, 
twenty  years  of  age,  daughter  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Turriff,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  This  young  lady,  whilst  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  toothache,  retired  to  her  bedroom,  poured  some  chloro- 
form on  a  handkerchief,  laid  down  on  the  floor,  and  proceeded  to 
inhale.  Some  hours  afterwards  her  friends,  becoming  alarmed  at 
her  absence,  entered  the  room  and  were  horrified  to  find  her  lying 
at  full  length  on  the  rug,  quite  dead,  with  her  head  on  a  hassock 
and  the  handkerchief  over  her  mouth.  The  first  question  which 
will  occur  to  everyone  will  be,  what  business  had  this  girl  with  the 
chloroform,  and  where  was  it  obtained.  A  neighbouring  druggist 
stated  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  sold  her  two  ounces  of  this 
dangerous  drug  just  before  the  fatal  event,  of  course  without  a 
medical  prescription,  and  tried  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  sold  her  the  same  quantity  on  previous  occasions ! 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dental  Surgery  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  held  on  the  27th  ult., 
the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Licentiates  in  Dental 
Surgery : — ^John  Oliver  Butcher,  Brixton ;  Oliver  Gold  Duncan, 
Hampstead ;  Peter  William  Greetham,  New  Wandsworth;  Gordon 
Hooper,  Exeter ;  Alexander  Kirby,  Bedford ;  Ferdinand  Nehmer, 
Berlin;  William  Bromfield  Paterson,  M.R.C.S.,  Fleet  Street; 
Frederick  William  Richards,  Edgbaston;  Charles  Rose,  Liverpool ; 
Frank  Segar,  Newton  Abbott;  Thomas  Harry  White,  M.R.C.S., 
Lincoln.     One  candidate  was  referred. 


A  VERY  interesting  paper  was  read  before  the  Clinical  Society, 
on  June  ist,  by  Mr.  Rickman  Godlee,  on  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Nerve-stretching  for  the  relief  of  obstinate  facial  neuralgia. 
(The  result  of  his  enquiries  went  to  prove  that  more  extended  ' 
experience  showed  that  the  results  of  this  operation  were  not  nearly 
as  satisfactory  as  had  been  at  first  supposed.  He  gave  the 
particulars  of  thurteen  cases,  all  of  which  had  been  reported  as 
examples  of  success,  but  of  which  all  but  one  had  relapsed.  One 
patient  remained  well  for  twp  years  after  the  operation,  and  in 
some  of  the  other  cases  it  was  claimed  that  the  patient  had  been 
benefited  to  some  extent.  In  most  of  them  relief  had  been 
obtained  for  several  (six  to  nine)  months,  but  after  the  paralysis 
had  passed  off,   the  pain  gradually  returned.      No  doubt  the 
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operation  had  been  performed  much  more  often  than  would 
appear  from  his  list,  but  the  cases  had  not  been  recorded,— 
probably  because  they  were  failures.  In  the  discussion  idiich 
followed  Mr.  Godlee's  conclusions  were  generally  confiimed, 
though  the  President,  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  mentioned  a  case, 
operated  upon  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  two  years  ago,  in  which  most, 
marked  benefit  had  resulted 


A  few  months  ago  we  commented  on  the  fact  that  although 
usefulness  of  the  dental  engine  for  general  surgical  purposes 
been  fully  demonstrated  in  America,  no  use  had  yet  been  made  of  il 
by  English  surgeons,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  capai 
bilities  had  been  brought  prominently  before  them  by  Dr.  BonwiUj 
at  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  International  Medical  Congressj 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  following  paragraph,  whichj 
appeared  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  the  30th  ulL,  that  the 
Dublin  surgeons  are  at  last  beginning  to  recognise  the  advantagesf| 
it  offers  in  certain  cases : 

"  Mr.  F.  A.  Nixon  successfully  removed  an  osseous  tumour  of 
upper  jaw  by  means  of  this  instrument  last  Saturday  in    Mercers j 
Hospital.     The  patient  was  a  young  country  girl,  'and  the  tumourj 
which  caused  considerable  deformity,  extended  upwards  to  the  floor] 
of  the  orbit  and  backwards  to  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossae.     A  grcar 
and   important  advantage  in  the  operation  as  performed  by  Mr. 
Nixon  was  that  the  small  circular  steel  saws  used  were  employed  from 
the  mouth,  no  incision  having  been  made  in  the  cheek,  and  an  unsi^tly'{ 
cicatrix  consequently  avoided.    The  operation  occupied  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes  in  performance.     No  difficulty  was  met  with  in  using  the- 
saws,  which,  being  so  small  in  diameter,  one-quarter  and  one-half  | 
inch  respectively,  were  readily  worked  in  a  limited  space,  and  could 
be  guided  by  touch  alone.    This,  in  a  difficultly  accessible  region  such 
as  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossae,  is  an  advantage  of  no  little  importance. 
The  patient  is  progressing  favourably." 

We  have  lately  received  the  usual  quarterly  statement  of  woik 
done  at  the  Exeter  Dental  Hospital.  The  total  number  of  cases 
treated  during  the  three  months  April — ^June  inclusive,  was  i434- 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  these  were,  of  course,  extractions,  \'iz :  295 
children,  686  adults,  and  70  under  anaesthetics,  but  245  fillings 
were  executed — 33  in  gold,  16  with  white  foil,  and  196  with 
plastic  materials;  138  miscelllaneous cases,  including  irregularities, 
make  up  the  total.  During  the  previous  quarter  there  were  1000 
extractions,  255  fillings  inserted,  and  137  miscellaneous  cases, 
making  in  all  1392  cases. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  our  Correspondents. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — ^The  enclosed  communication  from  Mr.  John  Tomes, 
which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Representative  Board  on  the  14th  inst.^  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  members  of  the  Association,  referring  as  it 
does  to  a  subject  which  is  now  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
profession.  I  must  beg  you,  therefore,  to  give  it,  if  possible,  a 
place  in  this  month's  issue  of  ^'t  Journal, 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.  S.  Turner, 
George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Hon.  Sec,  B,D,A, 

July  13th,  1883. 

CahlTLKRAm,  July  i2ih,  1883. 

TO  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Mr.  Turner, — Although  I  am  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  the  14th,  yet  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  great  pleasure 
it  gives  me  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  through  them  to  the  profession,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  an  event,  the  importance  of  which  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
will  not  be  underrated  by  the  many,  and  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
few. 

Distinctions  have  been  conferred  upon  men  of  science,  upon 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners,  but  in  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Saunders,  we  have  the  first  instance  of  knighthood  conferred 
upon  a  dental  practitioner,  on  the  ground  of  his  practice  as  a 
dental  surgeon. 

We  owe  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  placing  himself,  by  con- 
sistent action  through  a  very  long  series  of  years,  in  a  position 
that  rendered  such  a  position  attainable — ^may  I  not  say  claim- 
able. For  we,  as  dental  practitioners,  claim  to  share  with  him  his 
elevation.  We  can  none  of  us  stand  alone,  and  no  distinction  can 
be  gained  by  an  individual  without  reflecting  honour  upon  the 
profession  to  which  we  belong.  And  when  the  distinction  comes 
directly  from  the  exercise  of  that  profession,  the  shared  honour 
b  doubled,  to  the  individual  and.  his  fellows. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  a  similar  honour  has  lately 
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fallen  to  solicitors  in  the  knighthood  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Paine, 
who  is,  I  am  told,  the  first  solicitor  who,  strictly  as  such,  has  been 
so  honoured.  Many  instances  may  be  cited  of  the  elevation  of 
solicitors  whilst  holding  posts  of  distinction,  or  on  accoont  of 
public  services  rendered  by  them,  having  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  practice  of  their  calling.  But  hitherto  it  has  not  happened 
that  a  like  luck  has  fallen  to  a  dentist,  while  discharging  the  duties 
of  Mayor,  or  those  of  any  other  public  functionary.  It  would  hare 
been  of  relatively  small  account  to  us  had  it  been  so,  for  honoar 
arising  out  of  the  accidental  holding  of  an  office,  or  conferred  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  other  than  professional,  would  reflect  no 
special  credit  upon  the  profession  we  represent,  and  whose  interest, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  it  is  our  duty  to  foster. 

We  all  know  with  what  a  generous  har)^  Mr.  Saunders,  from 
time  to  time,  dealt  with  the  question  of  dental  education ;  how  be 
*  surpassed  us  all,  not  only  individually,  but  I  might  almost  say, 
collectively,  in  the  liberality  of  his  donations  when  money  for  build- 
ing or  other  purposes  was  required ;  with  what  a  liberal  spirit  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  presidential  offices  which,  to  the 
credit  of  our  profession,  he  has  filled.  I  will  venture,  and  irith 
confidence,  to  predict  that  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Saunders  will  be  followed  by  Sir  Edwin  Saunders.  I  wish  him 
health  and  many  days  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  prophesy,  and  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  well-merited  honour. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

John  Tomesl 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Note.— ANONYMOUS    letters  directed    to  the  Secretary  d  tlie 

Association  cannot  receive  attention. 
P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice. 
Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  to 

at  40,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 
Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL,  11,  New  Burlington 

Street,  W. 


Xembtn  of  the  Awoninticin  m  inlbrmed  that,  ihovld  it  be  more  eonvenient  to 
then,  thqr  mMj  pay  their  Annul  Snbseriptioiia  through  their  Banken,  or  to  the 
igeati  and  I^aTeUen  of  Memi.  G.  Aah  ft  Sons,  Meanv.  Smale  BnML,  Keaara. 
Ratterferd  ft  Co.,  Mesara.  Lemale  ft  Co.,  Xeaara.  Sitohie  ft  Co.,  Xeaara.  Jamieaon 
ft  Son  and  the  Dental  Mannftietaring  Company  Limited,  who  are  anthoriaed  bj  the 
imofiation  to  reedve  the  aame. 
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Vol.  IV. 


Final  ArraDgements  for  the  Plymouth  Meeting. 
The  programme  of  our  Annual  General  Meeting  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  all  our  home  members,  and  from  it  we  see 
I  that  the  business  is  to  be  conducted  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  our  last  meeting  held  in  Liverpool,  the  success  of  which 
[fully  justifies  the  Executive  in  following  very  nearly  the 
[same  course.    The  points  of  difference  to  be  noticed  are  due 
to  the  earnest  wish  of  the  President-elect  to  carry  the  busi- 
ness through  as  far  as  possible  in  one  day.     In  order  to 
[further  this  object,  the  Reception  Committee  has  resolved  to 
:ommence  business  a  little  earlier  than  before,  and  to  dis- 
[continue  the  usual  recess  for  luncheon.     In  order  to  miti- 
gate as  far  as  possible  the  fatigue  of  a  continuous  sitting, 
Mr.  Spence  Bate,  who  will  after  the  general  business  fill  the 
presidential  chair,  has,  as  president,  invited  all  the  members 
|to  an  informal  luncheon  at  his  house  between  the  hours  of 
24 
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one  and  four  o'clock  on  Friday.*  Mr.  Bate's  residence  is 
we  understand  close  by  the  AthentBum^  and  he  hopes  that 
at  difTerent  intervals  the  members  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  arrangement,  without  interfering  with  the 
consecutive  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  or  whatever 
else  may  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  this  liberal  scheme  will  meet  with  the 
appreciation  which  it  deserves,  and  that  the  members,  by 
their  diligent  attention  to  the  business  on  hand,  will  support 
the  President  in  accomplishing  the  object  he  so  generously 
seeks  to  attain. 

Another  change  of  small  importance,  but  still  worthy  of 
note,  is  the  absence  of  the  request  to  members  and  visitors 
to  give  up  their  tickets  to  the  Hon.  Sec  before  leaving  the 
meeting.  It  was  found  at  Liverpool  that  from  various 
causes  many  members  failed  to  comply  with  this  request, 
and  so  the  Hon.  Secretary  failed  to  get  so  complete  a  list  of 
members  and  visitors  as  was  desirable.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  list  of  the  visitors  and  members  will  be 
obtained  by  each  gentleman  recording  his  name  as  he 
enters  the  meeting  room.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  evay  one 
present  will  make  a  point  of  entering  his  name  once  in  tiie 
course  of  the  day,  as  this  arrangement  will  enable  him  to 
keep  his  ticket  for  presentation  on  going  on  board  Ae 
steamer,  should  he  join  either  of  the  pleasure  sails  provided 
by  the  President  for  the  members.  It  will  also  throw  the 
responsibility  on  each  visitor  or  member  for  the  appearance 
of  his  name  in  the  published  list  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting,  for  unless  he  neglect  to  sign  his  name,  or  else 
write  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  illegible,  it  must  appear  on 
the  general  list 

The  close  connection  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the 


*  The  attention  of  members  is  called  to  the  change  of  programme,  of  wfaicii 
notice  is  given  at  p.  367. 
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Western  Branch  and  of  the  General  Association  must  be 
regarded  as  a  most  happy  arrangement,  and  the  conver- 
sazione g^ven  by  the  Western  Branch  on  the  eve  of  the 
General  Meeting,  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation along  with  many  local  celebrities  are  invited,  will 
form  an  agreeable  transition  from  the  business  of  the 
Western  division  to  that  of  the  general  body. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  meeting  at  Plymouth, 
the  programme  is  certainly  a  most  attractive  one,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  weather  of  our  fickle  climate  may 
favour  the  arrangements  which  the  Reception  Committee 
have  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the 
Association. 


Dental  Scliools  and  Dental  Education. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  dental  hospitals  and  dental  schools  scattered 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Dentist's  Act,  London  had  practically  a 
monopoly  of  dental  education.  The  Act,  by  making  com- 
pulsory what  had  before  been  purely  optional,  at  once 
created  a  demand  for  educational  facilities ;  well-appointed 
hospitals  and  schools  were  quickly  established  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  steps  were  taken  to  render  more 
readily  available  for  teaching  purposes  some  of  the  already 
existing  hospitals,  as  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham.  The 
activity  and  public  spirit  thus  shown  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, and  it  is  in  no  unthankful  spirit  that  we  wish  now 
to  raise  a  note  of  warning,  and  to  point  out  that  whilst  the 
founders  of  a  dental  school  may  deserve  credit  for  good 
intentions  and  personal  sacrifices,  they  also,  in  many  cases, 
incur  a  very  heavy  responsibility. 
Given  two  or   three  energetic    and  capable   men,  the 
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difficulties  of  establishing  such  a  school  may  not  be 
overwhelming,  and  may  appear  even  less  than  they 
really  are.  In  reality  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
are  very  considerable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  every 
successful  practitioner  and  skilful  operator  who  makes  a 
good  teacher,  far  from  it ;  whilst  those  even  who  possess 
the  necessary  patience  and  tact  can  only  become  good 
teachers  by  experience.  And  if  it  is  not  so  easy  as  might 
be  at  first  supposed  to  find  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  for  what  may  be  called  the  "  practical "  professional 
subjects,  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  fill  the  profes- 
sorial xhairs  of  the  so-called  less  "  practical,"  but  scarcely 
less  important  items  of  the  curriculum.  Finally,  we  need 
only  mention  the,  in  these  days,  indispensable  adjuncts— a 
well-stocked  museum,  chemical  laboratory,  &c. 

But  granted  that  energy  and  enthusiasm  may  start  a 
school,  a  still  greater  difficulty  has  to  be  faced  in  maintain- 
ing it  when  a  little  of  this  enthusiasm  has  cooled  down; 
when  lectures  have  to  be  delivered  to  very  small  classes  for 
absolutely  nominal  remuneration,  by  men  who  are  com- 
pelled to  devote  their  best  energies  to  private  practice. 
Need  we  be  surprised  that  the  teaching  will  sometimes  be 
carried  on  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  that  changes  in  the 
:  lecturing  staff  will  be  frequent,  and  that  students  will  be 
'turned  out  badly  grounded  and  unequally  taught — know- 
ing, perhaps,  some  subjects  well,  but  of  others  little  or 
nothing. 

If  we  turn  to  the  medical  profession  we  find  a  veiy 
general  opinion  prevailing  that  the  centres  of  professional 
education  are  too  numerous,  and  that  the  general  level  of 
medical  knowledge  would  be  raised  by  the  suppression  or 
amalgamation  of  some  of  the  smaller  existing  schools.  Yet 
a  teacher  in  one  of  the  smaller  medical  schools  has  an  incen- 
tive which  his  dental  confrere  does  not  enjoy,  or  at  all  events 
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only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  medical  professor  knows 
that  although  the  fees  directly  received  from  his  class  do 
not  remunerate  him  for  his  expenditure  of  time  and  energy, 
yet  that  he  may  look  forward  to  a  further  indirect  payment 
from  his  pupils  in  the  shape  of.  consultation  fees  and  intro- 
ductions to  patients.  The  dental  lecturer  must  be  content 
to  teach  for  the  love  of  teaching,  with  little  or  no  encour- 
agement from  the  hope  of  prospective  returns. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  as  the  result  of  all  teaching  is 
tested  by  the  licensing  bodies,  inefficient  schools  must  soon 
be  discovered,  and  forced  either  to  reorganise  or  bid  farewell 
to  their  students.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  truth.  In  the 
first  place  the  standard  of  simple  pass  (as  contrasted  with 
honour)  examinations  must  be  to  a  great  extent  governed 
by  the  average  educational  standard  of  those  who  present 
themselves.  An  examination  for  a  simple  license  to  prac- 
tise at  which  say  two-thirds  of  the  candidates  were  re- 
jected would  never  be  tolerated  ;  consequently  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  relatively  inefficient  schools  must  lower  the 
general  standard  of  technical  education  throughout  the 
country.  And  although  students  may,  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  perseverance,  pass  from  such  a  school,  this  only 
shows  that  they  might  have  done  much  better  under  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  remarks  are  aimed  at 
any  school  in  particular,  least  of  all  at  that  which  is  now 
being  established  at  Manchester.  Manchester  and  district, 
second  only  to  London  in  wealth  and  density  of  popula- 
tion, contains  members  of  our  profession  who  would  do 
credit  as  teachers  to  any  dental  school.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  staff  of  the  new  hospital,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is 
quite  what  we  should  have  expected  as  representative  of 
dentistry  in  Manchester,  but  the  fact  that  most  of  the  staff 
have  a  reputation   to  make,  may,  after  all,  prove  highly 
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beneficial  to  the  new  institution.  Our  opinions  are  given 
strictly  ex  cathedrA.  We  believe  that  the  movement  has 
now  gone  far  enough ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
additional  vitality  required  at  Dublin,  the  country  is  now 
sufficiently  well  supplied  with  dental  schools,  and  we  should 
deprecate  any  further  increase  in  their  number  until  the 
number  of  students  entering  the  profession  has  become 
considerably  greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

Against  dental  hosoitals  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  dental  hospital  in  every  consider- 
able town,  and  further  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  prac- 
tice of  such  institutions  made  generally  available  for  the 
benefit  of  advanced  dental  students  in  the  same  way  as 
county  infirmaries  are  open  to  advanced  medical  students. 
To  men  who  have  already  acquired  the  rudiments,  and 
something  more,  of  professional  knowledge  such  institutions 
afford  invaluable  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  prac- 
tical skill  But  dental  schools  we  should  prefer  to  see  com- 
paratively few  and  thoroughly  efficient ;  each  having  such 
a  number  of  students  as  shall  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
teachers  and  excite  emulation  amongst  themselves;  and 
situated  as  a  rule  in  the  chief  centres  of  population,  where 
there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  the  staff  with  able 
teachers — men  who  have  made  their  subject  a  study — and 
where  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  impress  men  to  fill  gaps 
out  of  good  nature,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  position 
it  may  give  them.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one ;  we  may 
possibly  return  to  it  on  some  future  occasion. 
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ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


Plymouth   Meeting. 

Change  in  the  Programme. 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 

Gang  oft  a-gley." 

The  dictum  of  the  poet  has  received  practical  illustration  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  Plymouth  Meeting,  so  carefully  made  by 
the  Reception  Committee.  Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  have 
received  a  communication  from  the  President-elect,  stating  that 
the  Mayor  of  Pl3rmouth  has  invited  the  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  lunch  in  the  Municipal  Buildings  on  Friday. 

Such  a  compliment  only  admits  of  one  reply,  and  we  trust  that 
the  slight  alteration  necessary  to  meet  it  will  not  greatly  inconveni- 
ence our  Plymouth  friends,  nor  to  an  appreciable  extent  derange 
the  Saturday's  programme. 


Western  Branch. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  23rd, 
in  the  Athenaeum  at  Plymouth,  under  the  presidentship  of  Chas. 
Gaine,  Esq.,  M.R.CS.E.,  of  Bath. 

The  Council  will  meet  at  10  a.  m. 

At  II  a.m.  the  General  Meeting  for  business  will  take  place,  and 
the  retiring  President,  Richard  Rogers,  Esq.,  L.D.S.I.,  will  deliver 
an  address. 

Papers  will  afterwards  be  read  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Balkwill,  on  the 
Treatment  of  Pulpless  Teeth ;  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunt,  on  Neuralgia ; 
by  Mr.  Jas.  R.  Bate,  on  the  Treatment  of  Abscess ;  and  by  Mr. 
W.  V.  Moore,  on  Galvanic  Anaesthesia. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Verrier,  on  the  Con- 
tinuous Gum  Process ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gartrell  wiU  exhibit  in  action 
his  new  apparatus  for  working  Celluloid  and  Rubber. 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  will  be  held  to  which  all 
Members  of  the  Association,  with  ladies  and  other  visitors  will  be 
invited. 

W.   V.    MoORE. 

Hon.  Sec. 
IS%  Princess  Square^  Plymouth. 
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Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  ia 
the  Athenaeum,  George  Street,  Plymouth,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, 24th  and  25th  inst  The  following  will  be  the  order  of  pro- 
ceedings : — 

9  a.m.  The  Representative  Board  will  meet  in  the  library  of 
the  Athenaeum. 

10.30  a.m.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  for  busmess,  open 
to  Members  only,  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Room. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Association  business,  visitors  will 
be  admitted,  and  the  retiring  President,  Henry  Campion,  Esq., 
M.R.C.S.,  will  deliver  his  valedictory  address. 

C.  Spence  Bate,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  will  then  take  the  chair,  and 
deliver  an  address,  after  which  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed 
These  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  following  order,  though  this 
may  be  modified  according  to  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee. 

On  Contour  Amalgam  Stoppings,  by  Mr.  G.  Cunningbam, 
D.M.D.,  Harvard. 

On  Hardening  Dental  Rubber  without  Flasks,  by  Mr.  George 
Brunton. 

On  the  Premature  Extraction  of  the  Deciduous  Canines,  by  Ml 
S.  J.  Hutchinson,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.D.S.,Eng. 
On  Pain,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Underwood,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,Eng. 
The  Members  will  dine  at  the  Royal  Hotel  at  7  p.m.,  tickets 
7s.  6d.  each,  exclusive  of  wine.  Members  intending  to  be  pre- 
sent are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  HorL  Sec  of  the  Reception  Committee,  F.  H.  BalkwiU,  Esq., 
3,  Princess  Square,  Plymouth. 

On  Saturday  at  9  a.m.,  there  will  be  demonstrations  of  various 
kinds  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Royal  Hotel 

Mr.  Claude  Rogers  will  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Electric 
Mallet  in  cohesive  gold  filling. 

Mr.  P.  Ladmore  will  fix  an  enamel  crown. 
Mr.  Geo.  Brunton  will  demonstrate  his  system  of  vulcanizing 
without  flasks. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Verrier  will  demonstrate  the  application  of  his  Gum 
Sections  to  Vulcanite  work,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gartrell  the  production 
of  Cases  in  Celluloid 

At  10  a,m.  a  steamer,  provided  by  the  Reception  Committer 
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will  leave  West  Hoe  Pier,  and  steam  round  the  Sound,  returning 
at  twelve  o'clock. 

At  12.30  a  steamer  will  leave  West  Hoe  Pier  and  steam  up  the 
River  Tamar,  returning  at  seven  o'clock.  Mr.  Spence  Bate  cor- 
dially invites  the  Members,  with  their  wives  or  lady  friends,  to 
join  these  excursions.  Members  must  show  their  tickets  on  pas- 
sing on  board. 

During  Friday  and  Saturday  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  Dental 
Appliances  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Royal  Hotel. 


Meeting  of  the  Representative  Board. 

The  Representative  Board  met  on  July  the  14th.  There  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  business  brought  before  the  Board.  The 
first  question  of  importance  was  the  methods  to  be  adopted  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  members  of  the  Association  in  paying 
the  annual  subscriptions.  It  was  resolved  to  appoint  the  different 
Dental  depots  (subject  to  their  consent)  as  agents  through  which 
members  might  remit  their  subscriptions  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 

The  programme  of  the  approaching  General  Meeting  was 
accepted,  and  further  details  entrusted  to  the  local  Reception 
Committee  and  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  Committee  was  received, 
and  the  proposed  bye  laws  were  reviewed  and  amended,  and  put 
into  form  for  the  acceptance  of  the  members  at  the  General 
Meeting  should  the  opinion  expressed  be  in  favour  of  estab- 
lishing the  Fund. 

The  names  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  Board  were  decided 
upon.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dennant,  seconded  by  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  following  resolution  be 
sent  to  Sir  E.  Saunders.  "  That  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the 
Representative  Board  of  the  British  Dental  Association  be  and 
hereby  are  accorded  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  upon  the  reception 
of  the  honour  of  knighthood,  conferred  upon  him  by  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  which  honour  they  feel  is  thereby  reflected  upon  the 
whole  profession.  And  they  further  express  the  hope  that  Sir 
Edwin  and  Lady  Saunders  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
tmction  so  well  and  truly  deserved." 

The  cases  of  several  irregular  practitioners  were  considered,  and 
in  the  meantime  left  in  the  hands  of  the  honorary  secretary.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected  members  of  the 
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Association : — ^J.  J.  F.  Corbett,  L.D.S.  Eng.,  London,  JosephCor* 
bett,  Cork,  W.  C.  Corbett,  Cork,  and  J.  F.  Kekwidc,  L.D.S1 
Rugby. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Business  Committee  held  on  Friday,  loth 
inst,  Mr.  A.  Baines,  L.D.S.I.,  was  elected  a  member  of  die 
Association. 


The  Proposed  Benevolent  Fund. 

Further  List  of  promised  Donations  and  SubscrtfHons. 

Donations.  Aim.  Sak 

Amount  already  promised £yi^  lo    6  £67    o  6 

Coles,  Oakley,  London            5     5    o  i    i   0 

Hill,  Alfred,  London     ...550  110 

Stewart,  R.  E.,  Liverpool       5     5    o  i    i    0 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Note  upon  a  Method  of  Root  Filling. 

By  CHARLES  S.  TOMES,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

There  are  certain  qualities  which  a  perfect  root  filling  should 
possess,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  united  in  any  one  material  in 
use  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  easy  of  insertion,  for  it  often 
has  to  be  introduced  into  narrow  and  tortuous  channels ;  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  easy  of  removal,  as  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  secure  uniform  success  with  dead  teeth,  and  intense  suffering 
or  the  loss  of  the  tooth  may  be  the  result  of  a  root  filling  which 
cannot  be  got  out  in  the  event  of  inflammation  supervening ;  gold 
or  tin  are  neither  easy  to  insert  nor  to  remove.  It  must  completely 
seal  the  pulp  chamber,  so  that  fluids  cannot  enter  from  the  apical 
foramen,  and  this  wool  or  such  things  can  never  do.  It  should 
be  of  bland  non-irritating  character,  as  with  all  care  the  escape  of 
a  little  from  the  apical  foramen  may  occur.  For  some  yean  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  occasionally,  when  I  had  pretty 
full  confidence  in  the  healthiness  of  the  root,  shellac  drawn  oat 
into  fine  threads,  introduced  cold  and  packed  and  consolidated 
with  hot  nerve  canal  instruments,  but  these  fillings  were  very 
difficult  to  remove  if  the  occasion  arose.  It  has  lately  occuned 
to  me  that  amongst  the  varieties  of  solid  paraffin,  such  as  is  used 
for  imbedding  tissue  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  microscopical 
sections,  a  perfectly  indifferent  substance  of  any  required  mcWng 
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point  could  be  found,  and  that  if  one  which  melts  _at  but  little 
above  the  temperature  of  that  body  be  selected,  it  would  be  easy 
to  introduce  it  in  a  fluid  condition.  If  a  hypodermic  syringe  be 
filled  with  such  a  parafiin,  to  which  two  or  three  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  have  been  added,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  introduce 
the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  a  little  way  up  the  root  canal,  the 
syringe  having  been  moderately  heated ;  when  the  piston  is  pressed 
the  liquid  paraffin  will  of  itself  run  a  good  way  along  the 
previously  dried  root.  An  excess  having  been  left  in  the  pulp 
chamber  and  cavity  of  decay,  a  heated  Donaldson's  nerve  bristle 
worked  up  and  down  the  canal  will  soon  carry  the  paraffin  to  the 
veiy  end  of  almost  any  root,  and  it  can  be  kept  fluid  in  the  tooth 
either  by  touches  of  a  hot  instrument,  or  blowing  at  it  with  a  hot 
air  syringe.  The  root  may  be  filled  entirely  with  paraffin,  or 
filaments  of  wood,  or  even  threads  of  cotton  wool  may  be  passed 
up  into  the  melted  paraffin;  probably  the  introduction  of  fine 
fibres  of  wood  will  be  found  to  be  an  advantage  in  most  cases,  or 
fine  wire  may  be  substituted  for  the  wood.  So  far  I  have  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  It  is  much  less 
troublesome  than  any  method  of  root  filling  which  I  had  pre- 
viously practised,  for  the  first  jet  sent  in  by  the  syringe  does  so 
much  towards  the  filling  of  any  but  the  finest  canals ;  it  seals  the 
canals  absolutely,  so  far  as  experiment  out  of  the  mouth  can  shew ; 
in  its  introduction  the  risk  of  forcing  decomposed  products  out 
at  the  end  of  a  root  by  a  piston-action  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 
and  it  can  easily  be  got  out  by  warm  instruments  if  the  need 
arises. 

Whether  it  will  fulfil  my  expectations  time  alone  will  show; 
there  is  but  little  novelty  in  the  idea,  but  the  method  of  employ- 
ing some  innocuous  body  of  low  melting  point  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe  may  perhaps  serve  to  diminish  the  tiresome  nature  of  the 
operation  of  root  filling,  so  I  have  communicated  this  note  on  the 
subject 


The  New  York  Medical  Record  is  responsible  for  the  following : — 

"Dr.  G.  Kerlus  argues  from  the  facts  of  comparative  physiology  that 
fine  sand  is  a  good  thing  for  dyspeptics  to  take  with  their  food  Her- 
bivorous animals  all  eat  a  litde  dirt  with  theilr  regular  food,  and  it  makes 
it  more  *  porous.'  Fowls  and  birds  of  all  kinds  also  take  sand  with  their 
meals.  Why  not  therefore  man?  says  Dr.  Kerlus.  Putting  this  brilliant 
piece  of  inductive  reasoning  into  practice,  he  has  administered  finely 
ground  sand  with  the  food  of  his  patients,  and,^f  course,  reports  cures." 
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Investigations   into   tiie    Mode    of  Development  of 

Odontoma  Internum  Liberum. 

Bv  JOSEPH  ARKOVY,  M.D^  CH.D.,   M.D.S. 

LECTUUJL  AT  THE  UNIVEESITY  OF  BUDAPEST. 

Odontomes  occuring  inside  the  pulp  cavity  have  been  dassiSed 
under  several  different  head&  Thus,  they  are  regarded  by  Broca* 
as  belonging  to  his  second  group  ("  Odontomes  Odontoplas- 
tiques");  whilst  Magitotf  includes  them  in  his  class  L  as 
'*  Odontomes  bulbaires."  Ulrich j:  first  divides  them  according  to 
their  structure,  into  dtnHnoid  and  osteoid^  and  then  fiiither  dis- 
tinguishes them  2&parieUde  and  liberum.  Hohl,§  partly  acceptiiig 
these  terms,  divides  them  into  odontoma  internum  farietale  and  . 
odontoma  internum  liberum.  According  to  Wedl||  they  belong  to 
the  new  formations  of  hard  tooth  substances. 

Baume?  prefers  the  term  "  denticulus,"  instead  of  odontoma, 
ix>inting  out  that  odontomes  are  not  all  composed  of  dentine,  bat 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  independent  dental  systems. 
Whether  the  term  be  correct  or  not,  its  use  does  not  seem  desirable 
on  account  of  the  totally  different  meaning  which  is  attached  to  it 
by  English  authors.  In  my  opinion,  so  long  as  the  classificatioa 
of  odontomes  remains  on  its  present  basis,  Hohl's  terminology  is 
decidedly  the  most  expressive  and  acceptable. 

At  present  we  are  only  interested  with  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  internal  free  odontomes.  These  pathological  formations 
have  been  studied  by  Heider  and  Wedl,**  who  brought  forward 
their  "  inversion  "  theory.  According  to  this  theory  these  odon- 
tomes ("  dentine  new  formations  "  of  these  authors)  originate  in  the 
same  way  as  tooth  structures  in  general  are  produced,  viz.,  by  the 

*  M.  P.  Broca,  Recherches  sur  un  nouveau  groupe  de  tumeurs  designes  sobs 
le  nom  d*Odontomes  ;  Comptes  rendus,  1867.  Trait^  des  Tumeurs,  Tame  11., 
Chap.  X. ;  Paris,  1869. 

f  £.  Magitdty  Traite  des  Anomalies  du  Syst^e  Doxtaire  chez 'Hiomme  et 
lesmammi^es;  Paris,  1877. 

X  F.  Ulrich  ;  Zeitschr.  der  K.  K.  Gesellschaft  der  Aeiite  lu  Wien,  1851. 

§  Dr.  Med.  Rud.  Hohl ;  De  novis  pulpse  dentis  formationibus,  Habilitatwos- 
schrift;  Halle,  1868.  Einiges  iiber  die  Entstehung  der  "  freien  Odontomc.*' 
Deutsche  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  Zahnheilkunde,  1868.     Heft  IV.  310. 

II  Prof.  Dr.  C.  Wedl ;  Pathologie  der  Zahne ;  1870,  A  FeKx. 

Tf  Rob  Baume  ;  Lehrbuch  der  Zahnheilkunde  ;  Leipsig,  1877. 

**  Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrift  f.  Zahnheilkunde,  1864. 
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inversion  of  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue — ^in  this  case  the  odontoblast 
layer.  This  is  said  to  go  through  the  usual  process  of  development, 
showing  at  first  a  pedunculated  part,  where  the  odontoblast  layer 
was  inverted,  and  in  the  formed  odontome  a  centripetal  arrange- 
ment of  the  dentinal  tubes.  Hohl  found  neither  the  inversion 
nor  the  pedunculus,  but  observed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  place 
of  origin  of  these  internal  odontomes  was  rarely  close  to  the 
odontoblasts,  but  rather  in  the  mass  of  the  pulp  tissue  where  they 
originate  from  "formative  cells,"  />.,  cells  specially  transformed 
for  the  purpose.  The  development  of  parietal  odontomes  is, 
however,  really  connected  with  the  odontoblast  layer.  Baume 
adopted  Hohl's  views,  and  as  we  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  further 
on  to  this  author's  statements,  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  in  his 
own  words.  He  says*  "  odontomes  get  their  origin  in  a  double 
way,  either  the  intercellular  substance  becomes  calcified  without 
the  participation  of  cellular  tissue,  or  a  nucleus  is  formed  by  the 
calcification  of  a  cell  and  its  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  So  far 
Wedl's  supposition  is  justified.  The  further  increase  may  also 
take  place  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  new  calcifying  protoplasm  is 
deposited  upon  the  nucleus,  or  several  neighbouring  ossifying 
centres  combine  to  form  one  body.  In  this  way  a  process  of 
calcification  (for  as  yet  it  is  nothing  more)  may  go  on  without  the 
cells  being  at  all  implicated.  But  as  soon  as  the  cells  take  part  in 
the  process  they  confer  a  distinct  character  on  the  tissue,  it  is  no 
longer  a  mere  deposit  of  lime  salts,  but  a  definite  odontoma, 
osteoma,  or  osteo-odontoma,  according  as  it  is  composed  of  den- 
tinal tubes,  bone  cells,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  it  is  only  tissue 
thus  organised  which  we  are  justified  in  calling  dentine,  cementum, 
or  osteo-dentine.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  probable  struc- 
ture of  these  concretions  cannot  be  foretold  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  development." 

The  opinions  just  quoted  may  be  epitomized  as  follows — 
(L)  The  dentine  new  formations  of  the  pulp  take  their  origin  from 
the  odontoblasts  (Heider  and  Wedl).  (ii.)  The  development  of 
internal  free  odontomes  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  odontoblasts;  they  are  rather  formed  from  cells  of  the 
pulp  tissue — not  odontoblasts — which  undergo  a  certain  metamor- 
phosis (Hohl).  (iii.)  These  odontomes  do  not  necessarily  origi- 
nate from  such  cells,  they  may  be  formed  from  the  intercellular 


*  Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrifl  f.  Zahnheilkunde,  1872,  Heft  x. 
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substance  of  the  pulp  tissue ;  and  the  participation  of  cells  oo^^ 
rather  to  be  considered  a  further  step  in  development  and  as 
determining  the  structure  of  the  akeady  formed  hard  new  fttma- 
tion  (Hohl). 

As  the  results  of  my  own  enquiries  differ  in  some  respects  (rom 
the  above  quoted  opinions,  I  may  be  able  to  add  something  to 
what  is  known  on  this  subject  by  giving  them  to  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  vivisectional  experiments  under- 
taken with  the  view  of  clearing  up  the  mode  of  development  of 
secondary  dentine  I  operated  on  the  right  upper  canine  of  a  six  to 
seven  months  old  terrier.  This  was  on  March  14th,  18S0,  in  the 
laboratory  of  our  University  Institute  for  Pharmacology  and  £]q)en- 
mental  Pathology.  Trephining  into  the  pulp  cavity,  I  injured  the 
surface  of  the  pulp  slightly  by  touching  it  widi  concentrated 
carbolic  acid ;  then  dried  the  cavity  and,  after  capping  the  exposed 
nerve,  filled  with  oxychloride  of  zinc.  The  stopping  having  been 
left  undisturbed  for  two  months,  the  animal  was  killed  by  i^ussic 
acid,  and  the  tooth  removed.  It  was  then  decalcified  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  alcohol  (one  to  twenty)  until  fit  for  section.  WhDe 
searching  in  this  specimen  for  secondary  dentine,  I  found  a  pietiy 
large  double  odontoma  internum  liberum.  Fig.  i  shows  a  tzans- 
verse  section  through  all  the  tooth  structures.  The  drawing  is 
made  after  nature,  only  the  unimportant  parts  are  omitted.  We 
see  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the  pulp,  not  quite  dose  under  the 
odontoblast  layer,  two  hard  masses  (o)—one  larger  than  the  other, 
presenting  the  well-known  structure  of  an  odontome,  i.e.y  dentinal 
tubes,  somewhat  irregularly  disposed,  but  still  arranged  concentii- 
cally  to  a  globular  darker  nucleus.  The  body  also  shows  circular 
dark  lines,  indicating  the  stages  of  calcification.  At  (a)  we  see 
the  enamel,  at  (d)  the  dentine,  at  (c)  the  drill  hole,  and  at  ft) 
the  odontoblast  layer ;  this  latter  may  be  followed  round  the  whole 
circumference  of  both  odontomes.  The  drawing  is  so  very  clear 
and  intelligible  that  we  need  only  point  out  a  few  particulars.  For 
instance,  that  at  (cj,  the  point  of  lesion,  the  odontoblasts  are 
shrunken  ;  that  between  the  outermost  odontoblast  layer  and  the 
odontome  there  is  a  layer  composed  partly  of  transversely  cut 
odontoblasts  and  partly  of  larger  round  cells.  Further  on  towards 
the  centre  of  the  pulp,  the  odontoblasts  covering  the  odontome 
are  remarkably  well  defined,  and  at  (mj  are  represented  some  mul- 
tipolar specimens. 

On  examining  these  points  critically,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
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do  not  bear  out  Hohl's  statement  already  quoted  as  to  the  non- 
participation  of  the  odontoblasts.  Their  processes  clearly  directed 
into  the  dentinal  tubes  of  the  odontome,  their  shape  and  propor- 
tions, the  size  of  the  nuclei,  &c.,  leaves  no  doubt  that,  although  in 
the  centre  of  the  pulp,  they  are  true  odontoblasts,  and  that  they 
are  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  internal  free  odontome 
in  fig.  I.  The  well-preserved  outermost  layer  of  odontoblasts  and 
the  several  layers  succeeding  it,  also  the  group  of  odontoblasts  at 
(m)  sending  processes  into  the  new  growth  as  well  as  towards  the 
tooth  pulp,  and  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  pedicle  (Heider,  Wedl), 
all  go  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  odontoblast  layer  may  send  pro- 
cesses to  the  centre  of  the  pulp,  and  may  engage  here,  just  as  else- 
where, in  the  formation  of  dentine. 

Nevertheless,  this  did  not  solve  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  facts  observed  by  Hohl  and  Baume,  viz.,  that  internal  free 
odontomes  appear  only  exceptionally  near  the  periphery,  but 
generally  in  the  substance  of  the  pulp,  so  that  odontoblasts  must 
be  excluded  from  the  process.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
compare  the  developmept  of  these  odontomes  with  others. 

A  specimen  which  had  been  preserved  in  alcohol  since  1879, 
served  admirably  for  this  purpose.     It  was  the  pulp  from  the 
canine  of  a  girl,  aged  14  :  on  its  surface  and  throughout  its  sub- 
stance were  scattered  about  twenty  bright  pearl-like  bodies  varying 
in  size  from  half  a  millemetre  down  to  a  mere  speck.    The  tooth  had 
never  been  the  seat  of  pain.     Under  the  microscope  these  proved 
to  be  dentine  new  growths.     I  now  took  up  the  inquiry  again  and 
succeeded  in  getting  one,  perhaps  less  than  Jmm.  in  diameter, 
together  with  the  surrounding  tissue,  under  the  microscope.     The 
specimen  shown  in  fig.  2  has  a  slightly  trilobed  spherical  form, 
and  contains  no  nucleus.     Its  structure  is  the  same  as  fig.  i,  viz., 
dentinal  tubes  arranged  concentrically,  having  a  distinct  aperture 
on  the  surface  (n).     It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  contrary  to 
what  we  find  in  fig.  i  (0)^  we  here  find,  instead  of  odontoblasts, 
somewhat  increased  cells  of  connective  tissue  sending  processes 
(dentine  fibres)  into  the  dentinal  canals  of  the  new  growth,  fig.  2 
(h)^  and  at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring  tissue  proves  to  be 
simple  pulp  tissue,  without  any  trace  of  an  odontoblast  layer.     It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  whilst  in  the  first  case  the  develop- 
ment of  the  odontome  was  dependent  on  the  odontoblasts,  in  this 
one  the   connective  tissue   cells  played  the  part  of  formative 
elements. 
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We  frequently  find  in  the  interior  of  the  pulp  concretions  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  odontomes.  For  instance,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  bodies  of  spherical  shape  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
transparency,  which  appear  to  show  dentinal  tubes  both  longi- 
tudinally and  in  transverse  section.  But  the  mistake  is  at  once 
corrected  on  shortening  the  focus,  for  the  supposed  tubuli  are 
then  seen  to  be  mere  superficial  bright  markings  (surface  fissures) 
surrounding  dark  fields  (s  in  figs.  3  and  4).  Again  at  >(  in  fig.  4  a 
resemblance  to  short  dentinal  tubes  may  be  detected,  apparently 
standing  out  from  the  broken  surface  of  the  specimen ;  but  on 
closer  examination  these  turn  out  tp  be  points  of  calcified  connec- 
tive tissue.  These  circumstances  might  have  led  some  authns, 
especially  when  dealing  with  ground  specimens  (Witzel),  to  fall 
into  the  error  above  mentioned,  and  to  suppose  that  there  are 
spindle-celled  elements  in  the  interior  of  the  pulp. 

The  very  marked  differences  between  figs,  i  and  2  and  figs.  5 
and  4  show  clearly  that  whilst  the  first  are  dentine  new  formations, 
the  others  are  merely  concretions  resembling  them  in  forai  and 
general  appearance ;  hence  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  these 
should  be  termed  odontoma  internum  spirium.  These  fake 
odontomes  are  frequently  found  in  the  same  pulp  with  the  trac, 
the  latter  being,  however,  less  numerous.  They  deserve  to  be 
thus  distinguished  not  only  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to 
true  internal  odontomes,  but  also  on  account  of  the  morphological 
difference  between  them  and  other  common  forms  of  calcification 
("  calcification  islands  "  of  Salter). 

I  may  mention  here  another  observation,  which  is  not  altogether 
relevant  to  our  present  subject,  but  which  I  forgot  to  mention  in 
its  proper  place,  viz.,  in  the  course  of  my  paper  on  the  relation  of 
these  concretions  to  Prosopalgia  (see  Journal  for  July  and  August, 
1882),  and  that  is  that  during  these  enquiries  I  have  found  these 
concretions  also  in  the  odontoblast  layer,  as  will  be  seen  repre- 
sented in  fig.  5  (r).  Inasmuch  as  this  fact  illustrates  a  topical 
reciprocity  between  dentine  new  formations  and  spurious  odon- 
tomes, I  have  thought  it  well  to  mention  it  here.  The  specimen 
was  taken  from  the  pulp  of  an  upper  lateral  incisor,  and  is  magni- 
fied with  Hartnack's  oc.  3,'  obj.  8. 

As  to  the  process  of  development  of  internal  free  odontomes, 
we  could  scarcely  explain  it  more  clearly  than  it  is  by  Hohl  in 
the  extract  quoted  above ;  either  a  cell  affords  the  nucleus  or  the 
intercellular  substance.     But  the  distinction  we  .have  learnt  to 
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make  between  real  and  spurious  odontomes,  leads  us  to  modify 
the  rest  of  his  deductions.  We  saw,  for  instance,  that  at  a  shorter 
focus  the  calcified  tissue  elements  are  visible  in  the  pseudo-odon- 
tomes  in  figs.  3  and  4,  whilst  in  the  true  odontome  of  fig.  2  no 
trace  of  such  elements  can  be  made  out,  any  more  than  they  can 
in  ordinary  dentine.  The  deduction  from  this  is  that  pseudo- 
odontomes  consist  merely  of  diffuse  calcification  of  tissue,  while 
true  odontomes  take  their  hard  substance  from  the  impregnation 
with  limesalts  of  the  gelatinous  intercellular  or  basis  substance,  in 
which  process  only  cells  are  implicated  and  fibrillar  tissue  excluded. 
Further  evidence  in  favour  of  this  process  of  development,  viz., 
that  it  depends  chiefiy  on  the  gelatinous  intercellular  tissue,  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  intertubular  substance  is  obviously 
more  abundant  in  these  growths,  the  tubules  being  separated  by 
larger  interspaces  than  in  ordinary  dentine. 

The  well-known  fact  that  the  pulp  tissue  preserves,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  even  after  the  formation  of  hard  dentine,  a  large 
quantity  of  gelatinous  substance,  resembling  mucoid  tissue,  con- 
taining very  numerous  roundish  cells,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
fibrillar  tissue,  whilst  the  blood-vessels  are  large  and  numerous, 
fevours  the  process  of  development  just  described.  Another  fact 
is  that  true  internal  odontomes  are  most  frequently  found  in  the 
pulps  of  young  persons.  From  these  considerations,  I  think,  we 
may  conclude  that  true  internal  odontomes  are  developed  in  an 
embryonic  state  of  the  tooth  pulp,  and  that  the  pathological  con- 
ditions which  produce  in  one  instance  internal  free  true  odon- 
tomes, and  in  the  other  pseudo-odontpmes,must  be  quite  different; 
the  first  has  its  origin  in  nutritional  abundance,  the  other  in  defec- 
tive nutrition. 

Internal  free  odontomes  exhibit  a  transitional  structure  which 
takes  an  intermediate  place  between  ordinary  and  secondary 
dentine,  and  the  facts  already  stated  in  this  paper — which  may 
perhaps  be  further  confirmed  in  the  course  of  my  still  unfinished 
investigations — point  to  the  conclusion  that  secondary  dentine  may 
in  the  same  way  be  produced  without  odontoblasts,  as,  for  instance, 
in  cases  of  exposed  pulp  when  the  superficial  layer  of  odontoblasts 
have  been  injured  or  destroyed.  Evidence  in  favour  of  this  state 
ment  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  (see  fig.  i,  b)  in  young  subjects 
the  odontoblasts  do  not  consist  of  a  single  layer,  or  row,  as  is  the 
case  in  adults  or  elderly  persons ;  the  pulp  being  soft,  with  gelati 
nous  intercellular  substance,  in  the  first  case,  and  drier  in  the 
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second.  Although  these  remarks  are  not  directly  connected  with 
our  subject,  still  I  believe  they  may  be  of  some  importance  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  since  on  this  account  we  should  in  all 
sudh  cases  take  into  consideration  the  embryological  condition  of 
things,  in  order  to  adopt  a  correct  plan  of  treatment,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a  just  prognosis. 

Finally,  from  the  facts  and  observations  already  described  tiie 
following  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at — 

(i)  Odontoma  internum  liberum  may  be  developed  by  means 
of  odontoblasts,  although  the  active  elements  in  such  cases  are 
not  the  outermost  layers  of  odontoblasts,  but  the  inner  rows  of 
cells ;  these  send  towards  the  centre  of  the  pulp  processes— den- 
tinal fibrils — into  the  dentinal  tubes  of  the  odontome  (see  fig.  i). 

(2)  Internal  free  odontomes  are  also  produced  in  the  midst  of 
the  body  of  the  pulp  by  simple  co-operation  of  connective  tissue 
cells. 

(3)  Just  as  dentine  new  formations  (true  odontomes)  may  be 
produced  from  and  between  odontoblasts,  and  also  in  the  interior 
of  the  pulp  tissue,  so  simple  concretions  may  also  be  found  in 
both  places. 

(4)  It  would  prevent  confusion  if  the  odontome  referred  to  in 
(i)  and  (2)  were  called  verum,  as  opposed  to,  though  resembling 
pseudo-odontonus^  or  odontoma  internum  spurium^  the  first  being  a 
dentine  new  growth,  and  the  latter  an  amorphous  concretion. 

(5)  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  true  odontomes  are 
produced  from  the  gelatinous  basis  substance  (matrix)  of  the  pulp^ 
the  cell  elements  participating  in  the  process  and  the  lime  salts 
being  deposited  just  as  in  the  production  of  ordinary  dentine 

Pseudo-odontomes,  on  the  contrary,  originate  simply  in  calcifi- 
cation of  the  tissue. 

(6)  It  follows  from  this  that  the  development  of  a  true  internal 
odontome  supposes  an  embryonal  condition  of  the  tooth  pulpb 
though  this  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  only  a  circumscribed 
portion  of  an  adult  pulp. 

(7)  True  odontomes  are  produced  by  an  increase,  pseudo- 
odontomes  by  a  decrease  of  nutrition. 

(8)  The  mode  of  development  of  secondary  dentine  is  to  all 
appearance  in  close  resemblance  with  that  of  internal  free  odon- 
tomes, and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  participation  of  the  oddft- 
toblast  layer  is  not  required  for  its  production. 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS  AND  CASES  IN  PRACTICE. 


Guy's  Hospital. 

Case  of  Antral  Abscess  of  twenty  years'  standing  i 
Extraction  of  root  of  right  lateral  incisor :  recovery. 

Under  the  Care  of  Mr.  Thos.  Bryant,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 

The  following  instructive  case  was  reported  in  the  Lancet  of 
July  2 1  St  The  amount  of  medical  treatment  the  patient  had 
received  before  her  admission  to  the  hospital  is,  very  judiciously, 
not  stated,  but  evidently  she  had  previously  sought  relief,  since  we 
are  told  that  the  tumour  "  was  lanced  from  time  to  time."  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  the  patient  applied  to  a 
qualkied  dental  practitioner  she  need  not  have  suffered  for  as 
many  months  as  she  actually  did  years. — £d. 

Charlotte  M ,  aged  thirty-two,  a  glovemaker,  was  admitted 

on  May  13th,  1881,  into  Lydia  ward.  Her  parents  are  living. 
Mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  healthy.  Her  father  suffered  from 
some  urinary  trouble.  Twenty  years  ago  the  patient  had  a  blow  on 
the  upper  lip ;  the  teeth  became  very  tender,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  she  noticed  a  swelling  on  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  This 
swelling  increased  for  about  five  years,  and  had  since  remained 
pretty  stationary.  This  swelling  was  lanced,  and  she  derived  much 
relief.  It  was  afterwards  lanced  from  time  to  time,  but  no  cure 
had  been  effected. 

On  admission,  the  patient  looked  a  healthy  young  woman.  Her 
right  upper  jaw  was  much  swollen,  pushing  forward  the  skin  and 
dilating  the  right  nostril  There  had  been  no  discharge  from  the 
nostril.  The  swelling  bulged  into  the  mouth,  forming  an  enlarge- 
ment about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  situated  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  roof.  All  the  teeth  had  erupted.  The  eyebaU  on  the 
affected  side  was  not  displaced.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
right  nostril  was  abundantly  red,  and  there  was  a  foul  odour  like 
ozaena.  The  nostril  was  quite  free.  Pressure  on  the  teeth  and 
alveolar  process  caused  no  pain,  and  gave  no  sensation  to  the 
fingers  of  crackling.  The  patient  stated  that  when  she  was  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  when  her  face  was  a  little  swollen  owing  to 
toothache,  she  had  her  right  upper  bicuspid  tooth  extracted.  She 
had  also  lost  her  left  upper  bicuspid,  and  all  her  four  second 
molars  had  decayed  and  broken  away,  the  stumps  only  remaining. 
The  stumps  of  the  bicuspid  teeth  were  also  in  the  patient's  head 
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On  May  24th  the  palate  opening  was  enlai^ed,  when  the  filler 
easily  entered  into  a  large  cavity,  evidently  the  antnim.  The 
upper  part  was  full  of  soft  material,  and  some  foul-smelling  daii 
fluid  escaped.  On  hooking  the  finger  forwards  towards  the  alveolus 
a  sharp  fang  of  a  tooth  was  discovered  projecting  into  the  cavity. 
This  proved  to  be  the  fang  of  the  right  second  lateral  incisor.  This 
tooth  was  now  extracted.  The  cavity  was  cleared  out,  and  a 
sponge  inserted.  The  extremity  of  the  fang  was  bare  and  dis- 
coloured. The  rest  of  the  fang  was  covered  with  a  number  of 
small,  irregular,  brownish  excrescences  resembling  tartar.  There 
was  no  membrane  covering  the  tooth  at  all,  and  the  fang  had  evi- 
dently been  bathed  in  pus  for  some  time. 

On  June  5th  the  patient  had  learnt  to  wash  out  the  cavity  wiA 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The  discharge  was  almost 
nil.  The  naso-lateral  fold  had  reappeared.  The  patient  beii^ 
almost  well  was  discharged. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


The  Manchester  Dental  Hospital. 

The  new  Dental  Hospital,  at  Manchester,  was  formally  opened 
on  Saturday  the  21st  ult  A  large  private  house,  98,  Grosveoor 
Street,  Oxford  Road,  has  been  utilised  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
process  of  adaptation  seems  to  have  been  very  successfully  canied 
out.  On  entering  from  the  street,  the  first  room  on  the  right  is 
used  as  the  extracting  room,  with  a  waiting  room  in  the  rear. 
Over  the  extracting  room  is  a  large  operating  room,  furnished  irith 
three  Morrison  chairs — ^rather  unusual  luxuries  in  a  hospital; 
there  is  also  a  nitrous  oxide  gas  apparatus  and  a  good  supply  of 
instruments.  The  back  room  on  this  floor  is  another  waiting 
room.  Above  this  is  a  large  room,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
committee  room  and  also  for  lectures. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  opening  proceedings.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  Chairman  of  the  committee,  presided,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M*Govem,  Dr. 
Cullingworth,  Dr.  Lloyd  Roberts,  Dr.  Hardie,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilscm, 
Mr.  A.  Crewdson,  Mr.  H.  M.  Williamson,  Mr.  F.  A.  Huet,  Mr. 
R.  Walker,  Mr.  B.  Sheridan,  Mr.  W.  Dykes,  Mr.  T.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Hardman,  Mr.  H.  C.  Smale,  Mr.  G.  Crocker, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Thomas  North  (Secretary),  and  a  number  of 
ladies. 
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The  Secretary  read  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  from 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Mr.  Alderman  Hopkinson),  Mr.  F.  J. 
Headlam  (Stipendiary  Magistrate),  Mr.  James  Jardine,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Woodhouse  and  several  others. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  led  to  join  the  movement  for. 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  by  perusing  two  letters  written 
by  Mr.  Huet,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Manchescer  papers ;  these 
letters  were  calculated  not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
dental  profession  but  also  to  enlighten  the  public  mind.  He 
remembered  the  time  when  the  degree  of  M.R.C.S.  was  no 
guarantee  for  a  knowledge  of  dental  surgery — he  happened  to  hold 
that  qualification  himself,  but  nothing  was  said  to  him  about 
dental  surgery.  Since  that  time  dental  surgery  had  more  and 
more  asserted  itself,  and  now  it  had  ils  own  curriculum,  and 
enlisted  in  its  ranks  men  of  a  higher  order  of  education  than  those 
who  preceded  them  in  this  special  line  of  practice.  He  did  not 
take  much  interest  in  the  dental  profession  as  a  profession,  and  he 
should  not  have  joined  in  the  present  movement  for  the  mere 
advance  of  the  dental  profession,  but  he  saw  in  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  as  this  a  means  of  supplying  one  of  the 
great  wants  of  the  poor.  He  consulted  with  Mr.  Huet  on  the 
matter,  and  found  him  ready  and  willing  to  give  any  information 
required.  In  consequence  of  that  conversation  he  (the  Chairman) 
called  a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall.  At  that  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed,  and  the  result  of  the  formation  of  that  committee 
was  before  them. 

The  leading  members  of  the  profession  had  tried  some  years  ago 
to  establish  such  an  institution,  but  the  movement  failed.  It  had 
been  asked,  Why  did  not  Owens  College  start  an  hospital  of  that 
kind?  Owens  College  was  an  educational  institution,  and  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  power  to  establish  such  an  institution. 
For  these  reasons  he  had  co-operated  with  the  committee  in  this 
matter,  and  he  should  ever  be  ready  to  do  his  best  in  a  philan- 
thropic course  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor.  He  now  declared 
the  hospital  open  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  Manchester — ad 
Dei  gloriam  majoremque  salutatem  dentium  pauperum. 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  "That  John  Tomes,  F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  and  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  F.R.C.S.,  dental 
surgeon  to  Her  Majesty,  be  elected  patrons  of  the  hospital.'' 

Mr.  F.  A.  Huet,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  there  were  no 
two  opinions  respecting  the  amount  of  good  these  two  gentlemen 
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had  done  for  the  dental  profession,  and  he  considered  that  to  i 
great  extent  they  were  indebted  to  them  for  the  high  position  it 
held  at  the  present  time. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Marple  Lodge,  Marple,  proposed  tiut 
the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  be  added  to  the  hst  of  Vice- 
presidents  :  Mr.  F.  J.  Headlam,  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  Mr.  R. 
Armistead,  and  Mr.  W.  Holland 

Mr.   H.   M.   Williamson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was| 
adopted. 

The  chair  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Armistead, 

Dr.  Lloyd  Roberts  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
(the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton)  and  committee  for  their  able  services  in] 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  hospital    They  were^ 
deeply  grateful  to  the  chairman  for  the  elTorts  and  work  he  had 
put  into  that  excellent  undertaking.    When  they  knew  that  large] 
dental  hospitals  existed  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Gla^Dv, 
and  two  or  three  in  London,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  hospital  in  Manchester,  alike  in  the  interest  of  { 
the  poor  and  of  medical  educatioa     He  was  glad  that  extractioo 
for  the  poor  suffering  from  toothache  would  be  done  without 
recommendation.    Special    dental    operations  would  require  a 
recommendation,  but  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
for  the  poor  this  would  be  dispensed  with. 

Dr.  Hardie  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Armistead,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  oo 
the  motion  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Armistead)  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Huet  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  movement.  We  hear  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bui  ton  that  he  had 
intended  to  have  moved  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  North,  for  the  great  interest  and  eneigy  he 
has  displayed  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  and  r^ets  that  he 
omitted  to  do  so. — Manchester  Courier^  June  23rd. 


Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and  SchooL 

On  the  24th  July  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and  School  was  held  in  No.  30,  Cham- 
bers Street — Mr.  W.  Bowman  Macleod,  Dean,  presiding.  Letttfs 
of  apology  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  Mr. 
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Joseph  Bell,  Bailie  Clark,  &a     The  Dean  read  his  report,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

"The  past  session  has  been  one  of  a  more  than  usually  gratify- 
ing nature.  The  number  of  students  on  the  roll  has  been  in  excess 
of  any  previous  year,  while  their  close  attention  to  their  general 
studies  and  their  assiduity  in  mastering  the  practical  details  of  their 
profession  in  hospital  practice  has  been  constant,  and  the  result 
progressive  and  satisfactory.  In  the  medical  classes  (winter  session) 
the  dental  students  have  held  their  own  in  competition  with  their 
medical  confreres. 

In  Systematic  Anatomy  Mr.  J.  Nicol  took  the  first  prize,  a 
medical  student  coming  second,  Mr.  Munro  third,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
mack  fourth.  In  Physiology  Mr.  Hughes  took  the  bronze  medal, 
Mr.  Nicol  being  third,  while  Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Kennedy  took 
first  class  certificates.  In  Systematic  Chemistry  Mr.  Kennedy 
took  a  first  class  certificate,  and  Messrs.  Nicol,  Johnstone,  and 
Hughes  second  ditto. 

In  the  summer  classes  Messrs.  Nicol  and  J.  L.  Fraser  took  first 
class  certificates  in  Practical  Anatomy,  and  Messrs.  Kennedy,  J.  L. 
Fraser,  and  Wilde,  first  class^  in  Chemistry.  In  the  special  work 
of  dental  hospital  practice,  Mr.  James  Graham  Munro,  who  last 
year  took  the  prize  for  the  best  junior,  has  this  year  carried  off 
the  senior  prize ;  the  junior  for  the  year  having  been  secured  by 
Mr.  NicoL  In  Mr.  Watson's  class  of  dental  surgery  and  patho- 
logy, the  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Nicol.  At  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Administrative  Committee  and  hospital  staff,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  the  directors  to 'extend  the 
fecilities  for  instruction  at  this  school — first,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  dental  house  surgeon  ;  second,  by  an  extension  of  the  hours  of 
practice ;. third,  by  an  increase  in  the  chair  accommodation  j  fourth, 
by  an  increase  of  instruments  and  general  appointments ;  and, 
fifth,  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  hours  of  attendance  of  the  dental 
surgeons  and  assistant  dental  surgeons.  In  these  recommendations 
the  directors  have  cordially  agreed." 

Mr.  James  Robertson,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  report  by  the 
dental  staff,  stating  that  the  attendance  of  patients  at  the  hospital 
showed  a  slight  improvement — there  having  being  2,346  for  the 
six  months,  of  whom  1,291  were  males  and  1,055  females.  The 
possibility  of  saving  the  teeth  was  becoming  more  appreciated, 
although  slowly,  there  having  been  226  cases  during  the  same 
period.    The  exhibition  of  anaesthetics  also  showed  a  decided 
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increase.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Finlayson  the  reports  wot 
adopted.  The  Chairman  stated  that  the  prospectus  for  1883-84 
would  be  published  about  the  beginning  of  October.  The  Rer. 
Dr.  MacGregor,  in  presenting  the  prizes  to  Mr.  James  Graham 
MuNRO  and  Mr.  Nichol,  referred  to  the  importance  of  the 
institution,  and  the  benefits  which  it  conferred  upon  the  com- 
munity. The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  students,  and  after- 
wards proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  MacGregor. 
The  motion  was  cordially  agreed  to.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then 
given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated 
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Abstract  of  Professor  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  Lectures 

on  Diseases  of  the  Tongue. 

RECENTLY  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND.* 

Lecture  I. — Concluded, 

The  tongue  in  a  state  of  health  is  normally  smooth  on  its  sur- 
face, or  at  most  shows  a  longitudinal  furrow  and  a  few  slightly 
marked  tranverse  ones. 

Even  in  health,  however,  if  the  tongue  be  spread  out  by  the  fin- 
ger, it  will  be  seen,  if  the  papillae  are  abundant,  that  theyshov 
certain  lines  or  creases  as  they  fall  apart. 

In  all  states  of  disease  attended  by  swelling  of  the  tongue^  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  tendency  to  increase  these  natural  furrows, 
both  in  depth  and  width,  and  we  get  the  condition  known  as  sul- 
cated  tongue.  The  pattern  formed  by  the  furrows  is  by  no  meaos 
always  the  same,  and  its  peculiarities  probably  depend  upon  minor 
differences  in  original  structure  in  different  individuals. 

Sometimes  the  furrows  are  most  of  them  more  or  less  transverse, 
and  in  others  a  fluted  condition  is  produced  by  the  devetop- 
ment  of  bossy  longitudinal  ridges  divided  by  deep  sulci  The 
formation  of  furrows  may  be  attended  by  very  various  conditicxis 
of  the  papillae. 

They  may  be  abundant,  even  hypertrophied,  or  they  may  be 
wholly  destroyed.  It  is  essential  that  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  the  substance  of  the  tongue  itself,  shall  be 

*  Abridged  from  full  Report  in  Medical  Press  and  Circmlar. 
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somewhat  swollen,  or  at  any  rate,  that  there  shall  have  been  swell- 
ing at  some  former  time. 

I  believe,  then,  that  we  may  safely  take  th^  condition  of  sul- 
cated  or  furrowed  tongue,  when  unusually  developed,  as  proof  of 
present  or  past  glossitis.  This  remark  applies  with  especial  force 
to  Xhe  fluted  tongue^  and  to  all  conditions  in  which  furrows  are  co- 
incident with  baldness.  There  are  some  curious  states  of  what 
may  be  termed  ribbed  tongue, — in  which  the  papillae  are  still  pre- 
sent, and  in  which  the  lines  run  between  them  laterally  in  a 
branching  manner,  as  if  from  a  mid-rib, — ^in  which  there  is  often  but 
little  proof  of  glossitis.  This  condition  of  tongue  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  be  simply  a  personal  peculiarity.  In  another  lecture  I 
shall  have  to  discuss  its  significance  more  in  detail.  It  is  the 
state  for  which  I  have  suggested  the  name  fern- frond  pattern,  a 
comparison  which  will,  I  think,  not  seem  wholly  inapt  to  any  one 
who  has  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  good  example. 

Tongues  differ  from  each  other,  not  only  in  their  surface  ap- 
pearances, but  also  in  their  shape  and  size.  Some  are  flat,  large, 
and  flabby,  whilst  others  are  narrow,  convex  from  side  to  side,  and 
pointed.  This  latter  condition  is  usually,  I  think,  coincident  with 
some  degree  of  emaciation,  the  tongue  participating  in  the  general 
leanness  of  the  body.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  a  narrow 
pointed  tongue  possesses  also  some  surface  peculiarities  which, 
imply  previous  disease.  Thus  the  filiform  papillae  are  almost  al- 
ways deficient  in  size  and  number,  whilst  the  fungiform  present 
very  varying  conditions. 

The  state  known  as  a  rough  tongue  is  usually  seen  in  one  that 
is  convex  and  narrow,  although  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  the  ex- 
planation of  the  association. 

Flat  and  flabby  tongues  are  very  often  indented  at  their  edges  by  • 
pressure  against  the  teeth.  They  are  usually  well  clothed  yrith 
papillae,  and  almost  always  met  with  in  persons  in  whom  fat 
and  cellular  tissue  are  abundant  in  other  parts.  Sometimes, 
probably,  indentations  from  the  teeth  imply  the  former  occur- 
rence of  swelling  of  the  tongue,  possibly  of  a  mercurial  ptyalism. 

I  do  not  know  that  much  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  influence  of  age 
upon  the  tongue,  other  than  the  general  statement  that  as  years 
advance  the  perfection  of  structure  diminishes.  The  number  and 
size  of  all  the  papillae  undergo  a  very  marked  reduction  as  age 
advances  and  the  faculty  of  taste  declines. 

Apart  firom  this  influence  of  age  as  such,  we  must  expect  to  read 
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on  the  tongue,  in  some  sense  a  record  of  the  patient's  vaiying 
states  of  health  in  former  years.  So  many  have  at  some  period  or 
other  of  life  suffered  from  some  one  of  the  various  forms  of 
stomatitis  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  tongues  of 
old  people  should  seldom  exhibit  a  perfectly  sound  condition. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  had  anything  to  say  concern- 
ing the  black  tongue,  were  it  not  that  it  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  France.  Amongst  ourselves  I  think  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  the  subject  either  of  description  or  discussion.  La  lat^ 
noire,  as  the  expression  is  understood  in  Paris,  is  not  the  pigmented 
tongue  of  Addison's  disease,  but  one  which  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  black  fiu*.  The  particles  which  give  the  colour  are  accumu- 
lated in  or  upon  the  epithelial  scales  covering  the  filiform  papillae. 
We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  conditions  in  which  the  fur,  especi- 
ally that  in  the  middle  and  posterior  parts  of  the  surface,  becomes 
dark  and,  in  some  instances,  quite  black ;  in  the  late  stages  of 
fever  this  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally 
correctly  referred  to  staining  of  a  thick  adherent  fur,  either  by 
medicines  or  articles  of  food.  Cases,  however,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  uniformly  furred  black  are  extremely  rare,  and  much  more 
difficult  of  explanation. 

I  have  myself  seen  but  one  case  of  this  kind,  it  occurred  in  a 
young  woman,  the  subject  of  the  most  aggravated  hysteria,  who  had 
kept  her  bed  for  many  years,  and  never  spoke,  excepting  in  a 
whisper.  Her  tongue  was  always  of  a  coal  black  colour  over  the 
whole  surface.  I  then  thought — and  still  think — ^that  it  was  a 
factitious  condition,  and  this  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  my  find- 
ing the  tongue  almost  clean  on  a  single  occasion  when  I  paid  an 
unexpected  visit.  I  much  regret  that  I  never  made  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  fur. 

So  far  as  my  evidence  has  yet  been  accumulated,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  suspect  that  whenever  the  fur  over  the  whole  of  the 
tongue  becomes  very  black,  as  in  my  case,  that  there  is  some  in- 
tentional deception,  and  that  the  minor  cases  are  still  to  be  referred 
to  accidental  causes. 

The  only  example  of  black  tongue  which  I  have  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  in  Paris  did  not  show  anything  more  than 
might  be  plainly  expected  to  be  accidental,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  either  models  or  drawings  have  as  yet  been  collected.  M. 
Gubler  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  M.  Raynaud,  following  his  suggestion,  published  in  1869,  a 
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Bote  on  a  parasitic  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  of  which  blackness  was  a  symptom.  In  only  one  out  of 
five  cases,  however,  did  he  succeed  in  proving  the  presence  of 
spores.  These  were  like  those  of  the  tricophyton,  and  were  found 
in  the  membrane  of  the  cheek.  M.  Fereol,  in  1875,  published 
a  case  to  prove  that  the  black  tongue  was  not  due  to  a  fungus. 
In  his  case  it  affected  a  man,  aet.  40,  during  convalescence  from 
quinsy,  which  lasted  for  a  month.  Microscopic  examination 
showed  the  papiilas  long  and  hair-like,  and  covered  with  stained 
epithelium.  Monsieur  Fereol  suggests  the  name  of  filiform  epi- 
thelial hypertrophy,  thus  clearly  supporting  the  conclusion  that  the 
blackness  is  an  accidental  concomitant  of  tongues  which  have  un- 
usually thick  fur  and  long  filiform  papillae. 

Dr.  Lanceraux  has  described  in  the  Union  Medicate^  No.  33, 
1877,  some  two  cases  of  black  tongue  with  microscopic  observa- 
tions. The  blackness  was  in  the  usual  position,  that  is,  in  the  mid 
dorsal  region.  With  the  microscope,  elongated  filiform  papillae, 
bristled  over  with  epithelial  accumulation  were  found,  and  upon 
them  masses  of  spores.  I  do  not  find  any  reason  for  believing 
that  these  spore  accumulations  were  other  than  those  which 
Mr.  Butlin  has  taught  us  constitute  an  ordinary  element  in  fur. 

M.  Armaingaud  has  observed  cases  in  which  black  colouration 
of  the  tongue  occurred  in  connection  with  nervous  exhaustion  in 
three  members  of  the  same  family.  He  also  observed  it  in  an 
hysterical  patient  It  was  removed  by  the  application  of  oil  or 
glycerine.  He  suggests  an  analogy  to  the  obscure  and  very  ques- 
tionable disease  known  as  chromidrosis  of  the  skin,  and  believes 
that  it  is  in  association  with  vaso-motor  disturbance.  I  confess 
that,  so  far  as  his  descriptions  go,  I  should  prefer  to  think  that  in 
his  cases  it  was  accidental,  if  not  factitious. 

Dr.  Pallar^s,  of  Madrid,  has  published  his  own  case  as  an  ex- 
ample of  black  tongue  in  which  the  blackness  occurred  in  spots 
which  rapidly  coalesced.  He  examined  some  scrapings  with  a 
magnifying  glass  and  believed  them  to  contain  vegetable  filaments. 
The  disease  was  well  in  a  few  days,  and  its  real  nature  must  be  held 
to  be  very  uncertain, 

M.  Vallin,  in  an  observation  subsequent  to  those  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  carefully  examined  a  condition  of  black  tongue,  which 
had  existed  for  several  weeks,  in  a  man  of  60,  who  had  25  years 
before  contracted  ringworm  of  the  beard  in  Algeria.  On  the  part 
which  was  black  there  were  filamentous  papillae  so  long  and  abun- 
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dant  that  they  could  be  cut  off  as  grass  is  mown.  After  repeated 
microscopic  examinations  M.  Vallin  satisfied  himself  that  there 
were  no  spores  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  condition  was  only  an 
exaggeration  of  the  mammilous  state. 

We  may  dispose  of  the  subject  of  unilateral  atrophy  in  connec- 
tion with  destruction  of  the  ninth  nerve  very  briefly.  Its  symp- 
toms are,  in  the  earliest  stage — divergence  of  the  tongue  when 
extended  towards  the  paralysed  side,  and  a  flabby  condition  of  its 
muscular  substance.  Several  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
observations  were  made  on  the  state  of  the  organ  at  considerable 
periods  after  the  commencement  of  the  paralysis,  and  when  the 
wasting  was  conspicuous.  In  these  the  affected  half  is  fissured  at 
its  side,  and  decidedly  shrivelled.  I  have  myself  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  one  case  in  the  earliest  stage,  when,  as  yet, 
there  was  no  wasting  whatever ;  and  in  this  case  the  fact  that 
paralysis  existed  could  only  be  demonstrated  by  making  the  patient 
put  the  tongue  out,  whilst  its  two  halves  were  held  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand.  In  this  case  the  paralysis  had 
resulted  from  a  stab  in  the  neck,  which  had  divided  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve.  The  drawing  which  I  show  was  exhibited  in  pnx)f 
that,  excepting  the  lateral  deviation,  there  was  nothing  that  the  eye 
could  notice.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  defect  of  sensation  or  loss 
of  taste.  The  nerve-trunk  may  be  injured  by  wound,  by  slough- 
ing abscesses,  by  the  pressure  of  tumours,  or,  still  more  rarely,  by 
disease  of  the  bone  through  which  the  nerve  passes.  Dupuytien 
has  recorded  a  case,  in  which  a  hydatid  occupied  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramen,  and  Sir  James  Paget  one  in  which  removal 
of  necrosed  bone  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  skull 
was  followed  by  recovery  of  the  tongue  from  a  much  wasted 
condition. 

Mr.  Fairlie  Clarke  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  previously 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  after  division  of  the  hypo^ 
glossal  nerve  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  one  side,  patients 
can  get  by  education  to  acquire  the  power  of  putting  the  tongue 
out  straight. 

If  we  attempt  a  classification  of  the  conditions  presented  by 
the  tongue,  which  may  rank  as  symptoms,  I  think  they  may  be 
usefully  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I  St  As  personal  peculiarities,  having  little  or  no  significance  in 
any  direction    as    regards    disease.     Although   unimportant  in 
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themselves,  these  individual  peculiarities  may  stamp  remarkable 
features  upon  any  morbid  processes  which  may  supervene, 

2nd.  We  have  the  results  of  former  disease.  These  are  usually 
the  consequences  of  some  bygone  attack  of  inflammation  :  it  may 
be  of  a  long  past  attack,  or  it  may  be  of  repeated  recurrences. 
They,  like  the  former,  often  indicate  little  or  nothing  as  regards 
the  existing  state  of  the  patient's  health.  They  are  retrospective 
symptoms,  and,  excepting  that  they  may  give  proclivity  to  further 
changes,  they  help  us  but  little  either  as  regards  prognosis  or 
recognition  of  present  states. 

The  3rd  group  will  consist  of  conditions  which  imply  existing 
disease  in  the  organ  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  carefully  avoid 
mistaking  these  for  conditions  belonging  to  the  4th  and  last  group, 
in  which  I  place  symptoms  produced  in  the  tongue  by  disease  existing 
in  other  parts ^  or  by  constitutional  affections. 

This  is  a  large  group,  but  probably  not  nearly  so  large  as  it  was. 
believed  to  be  by  our  forefathers,  and  as  it  is  still  held  to  be  by 
many.  A  great  many  conditions  which  have  been  assumed  to  be 
symptomatic  of  disease  in  the  stomach,  liver,  or  other  viscera,  or 
in  the  body  generally,  are  properly  to  be  assigned  to  one  or  other 
of  the  former  groups. 

Keeping  in  view  the  classification  which  I  have  just  suggested, 
I  would,  in  conclusion,  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  which 
may  be  usefully  kept  in  mind  when  we  endeavour  to  interpret  any 
symptom  displayed  by  the  tongue. 

First,  we  must  avoid  assuming  hastily,  that  the  condition  present 
has  any  connection  with  the  disorder  for  which  the  patient 
consults  us.  Many  patients  have  habitually  a  profuse  growth  of 
filiform  papillae  and  great  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  fur. 
In  others  the  papillae  are  curiously  absent,  and  the  tongue  may 
look  bald  or  rough.  In  others  the  furrows  may  be  well  marked 
and  the  peculiar  fern-leaf  pattern  present,  and  yet  these  several 
conditions  may  imply  nothing  whatever  as  regards  the  patient's 
health. 

In  all  conditions  of  peculiarity  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  the 
patient  has  ever  at  any  former  time  been  salivated  or  suffered 
from  sore  mouth.  For  it  may  easily  be  the  fact  that  some  attack 
of  stomatitis  long  past  may  have  left  the  tongue  flabby,  indented 
at  its  edges,  fluted  on  its  surface,  or  more  or  less  bald. 

In  cases  in  which  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  conditions 
shown  are  neither  personal  peculiarities,  nor  yet  the  consequences 
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of  previous  disease,  we  ought  next  to  inquire  carefully  whether 
any  local  conditions  are  present  in  the  mouth  which  will  explain 
them,  and  by  no  means  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  denote 
disorder  of  the  stomach  or  liver.  If  the  tongue  is  dry  we  inquire 
whether  the  nostrils  are  stopped,  and  if  it  is  sore  we  must  examine 
the  teeth  and  ascertain  whether  from  sharp  broken  points,  from 
stopping  with  amalgam  or  accumulation  of  tartar,  any  possible 
source  of  irritation  exists. 

If  we  have  failed  to  discover  in  the  mouth  any  cause  for  disease 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  we  must  still  hesitate  as  to  suspicioa 
of  visceral  or  blood  disorder,  and  ask  whether  it  be  not  possible 
that  some  irritant  may  have  been  introduced  in  the  way  of  food. 
There  are  many  fallacies  in  this  direction. 

Lastly,  if  we  feel  able  to  confidently  exclude  all  local  causes, 
and  obliged  to  believe  that  the  state  of  the  tongue  is  in  direct 
connection  with  the  state  of  the  bodily  health,  we  have  still  before 
us  the  difficult  task  of  deciding  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  bond 
of  connection  may  be. 

The  state  in  question  may  still  possibly  be  in  no  way  sympto- 
matic of  other  disorder  and  not  in  any  degree  consequent  on  it, 
but  rather  part  of  the  gener^  disease. 

Above  all  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  believing  that  the 
state  of  the  tongue  is  a  trustworthy  criterion  as  to  that  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  remember  that  for  the 
most  part  a  furred  tongue  implies  that  no  food  has  been  eaten  and 
little  more,  whilst  glossitis  and  gastritis  are  conditions  which  are 
mutually  independent  and  but  seldom  co-exist. 

I  am  aware  that  in  much  that  I  have  just  hinted  at  I  am 
speaking  in  anticipation  of  any  facts  which  I  have  yet  produced, 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  wait  till  future  lectures 
for  the  proof  of  some  of  my  propositions. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mouth-Breathing  and  its  Attendant  Evils. 
By  Prof.  GUY  F.  WHITING,  M.D.* 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  request  of  your  com- 
mittee to  address  you  upon  some  subject  relating  to  my  specialty— 
the  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose.     There  are  many  interesting 

subjects  in  this  anatomical  division  of  diseases,  and  not  a  few  offer 

— »         ■  ■ 

♦  Lecture  at  the  Clinic  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society,  SutcofNcw 
York,  January  2nd,  1883. 
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tempting  inducements  to  select  them  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper.  To  many  the  objection  can  be  raised  that,  though  they 
may  be  generally  interesting  to  the  profession,  yet  they  have  no 
direct  bearing  upon  the  important  branch  to  which  you  have 
devoted  your  energies;  and  so  I  have  passed  them  by  for  one 
which  will,  I  hope,  interest  you  both  generally  as  physicians  and 
specially  as  dentists.  In  considering  what  subject  I  should  speak 
upon  to  you  this  afternoon,  I  at  first  thought  of  cleft  palate  and 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  your  branch  of  the  profession,  but 
I  excluded  it  for  fear  that  I  should  be  "  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle," for  I  realised  the  intimate  knowledge  of  it  which  you  all 
possess-  I  have  finally  chosen  for  my  topiq  "Mouth-Breathing 
and  the  Evils  which  it  entails." 

I  have  selected  it  for  four  reasons,  any  one  of  which  should 
justify  its  acceptance.  First,  because  it  is  interestmg  to  the 
general  profession ;  secondly,  to  the  specialist ;  thirdly,  to  you 
who  have  it  in  your  power  to  materially  assist  us  in  remedying  the 
defect ;  and  fourthly,  because  so  few  authorities  have  written  upon 
it  The  chief,  and  almost  the  only  one  who  has  devoted  any  time 
to  this  important  subject  is  an  eminent  physician  of  this  city,  and 
it  is  fi*om  his  interesting  monograph,  entitled  mouth-breathing,  thai 
I  have  taken  many  of  the  points  which  I  shall  later  on  present  foi 
your  consideration.  The  author  to  whom  I  allude  is  Dr.  Clinton 
Wagner. 

I  suppose  that  the  main  reason  why  the  literature  of  this  subject 
is  so  scarce,  is  the  fact  that  the  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
this  trouble  have  not  been  referred  to  their  proper  cause  by  the 
physicians  under  whose  care  this  class  of  patients  have  placed 
themselves.  This  error  in  the  etiology  of  these  troubles  is  due  to 
no  lack  of  observation  or  care  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  in 
studying  the  symptoms  of  his  patients,  but  is  really  due  to  his  not 
availing  himself  of  the  ready  means  of  diagnosis  which  the  rhino- 
scope  puts  in  easy  reach  of  any  one  skilled  in  its  use. 

Although  the  effects  of  obstructed  respiration,  due  to  derange- 
ment of  the  post-nares  or  vault  of  the  pharynx,  are  prominent,  and 
we  may  say,  characteristic,  yet  we  could  not,  before  the  invention 
of  the  rhinoscope,  always  determine  the  nature  of  the  obstruction, 
and  often  arrived  at  it  only  through  the  process  of  exclusion,  and 
even  then  our  opinion  was  based  merely  upon  a  surmise,  and  was 
far  fi-om  satisfactory.  Now  that  the  value  of  this  little  instrument 
is  known,  its  use  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  specialist,  but  it 
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should  be  foand  in  the  hands  of  every  surgedn  and  general  pxacd- 
tioner;  for,  vithoiit  it,  they  cannot  skilfully  treat  diseases  of  those 
parts  which  its  use  brings  into  view.  There  are  few  instniments 
which  can  be  compared  with  it  as  regards  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  its  use  bestows,  and  now  that  it  is  more  generallj 
resorted  to  we  hope  that  medical  literature  will  not,  in  the  future^ 
be  so  meagre  upon  mouth-breathing  and  its  causes. 

Before  we  enumerate  the  causes  and  the  results  of  obstructing 
respiration,  we  will  make  a  hasty  review  of  the  mechanism  of 
normal  inspiration.  ^Mien  the  muscles  of  inspiration  contract, 
the  diameter  of  the  chest  and  its  cavity  is  increased  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  scaleni  muscles  draw  the  ribs  upward  and  forward, 
assisted  by  the  external  intercostals,  and  thus  increase  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter ;  these  muscles  also 
act  in  a  certain  manner  antagonistic  to  the  diaphragm,  which,  in 
contracting,  has  a  tendency  to  pull  the  ribs  inward.  This  acdcm 
of  the  diaphragm  is  exerted  only  upon  the  lower  ribs,  as  I  shall 
show  you  later  on.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased 
by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  during  contraction.  When  there 
is  need  for  more  forcible  inspiration  the  shoulders  and  the  base  of 
the  scapulae  are  fixed,  and  the  more  powerful  muscles  of  inspira 
tion  come  into  play.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  serratus  magnus, 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  pectorales.  These  muscles  having 
thus  enlarged  the  cavity  of  the  chest  by  their  contraction,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  towards  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  did  not 
the  external  air  rush  in  to  fill  the  increased  space,  being  drawn  in 
by  suction. 

Now,  it  is  my  object  to  prove  that  the  nostrils  are  the  only 
proper  entrance  for  this  volume  of  air,  and  to  point  out  the  evil 
consequences  dependent  upon  the  other  mode  of  breathing ;  also, 
to  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  this  injurious  mode  of 
breathing  is  brought  about  and  how  it  may  be  remedied. 
Little  need  be  said  in  proof  that  the  nostrils  are  the  proper 
entrances  for  air  going  to  the  lungs,  and  I  shall  content  myself 
with  stating  a  few  of  the  changes  to  which  the  air  is  subjected 
while  passing  through  the  cavities  of  thfe  nose,  and  with  showing 
that  these  alterations  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
good  health. 

Man  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  a  nose-breather,  and  the 
habit  of  mouth-breathing  has  been  acquired  through  carelessness 
or  is  the  result  of  some  nasal  or  mouth  trouble.    The  infant  torn 
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birth  always  breathes  through  its  nose ;  unless  it  did  the  action  of 
sucking  could  not  be  performed,  for  it  must  breathe  through  its 
nose  while  the  mouth  is  applied  to  its  mother's  breast.  I  have 
frequently  had  nurses  bring  infants  to  me,  complaining  that  they 
would  not  take  the  breast,  and  that  whenever  they  attempted  to  do 
so  they  would  be  prevented  by  being  seized  with  an  attack  of 
coughing.  This  coughing,  I  may  here  say,  is  produced  by  the 
milk  entering  the  larynx,  the  child  making  a  sudden  and  deep 
inspiration  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx  is'  full  of  the 
fluid  An  examination  often  shows  that  all  the  little  patient's 
troubles  are  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  the  nasal  secretions, 
which  occludes  the  nostrils  and  renders  them  impervious  to  air. 
A  thorough  cleansing  of  the  nostrils  entirely  relieves  the  infant  of 
all  trouble. 

Honsell,  who  was  interested  in  this  subject  of  mouth-breathing, 
gives  statistics  of  over  three  hundred  infants  he  had  examined 
during  sleep.  He  found  that  about  95  per  cent,  breathed  solely 
though  the  nose,  that  the  mouth  was  kept  firmly  closed,  and  that 
the  tongue  was  in  constant  contact  with  the  hard  palate.  I  have 
made  a  few  examinations  to  test  these  statistics,  and  I  find  that 
my  observations  agree  entirely  with  those  of  Honsell. 

It  is  said  that  man  is  the  only  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  *'  Air^ 
that  resorts  to  the  baneful  practice  of  mouth-breathing.  Among 
savages  a  mouth-breather  is  seldom  found.  Catlin  says,  "  I  have 
seen  a  poor  Indian  woman  in  the  wilderness  lowering  her  infant 
from  her  breast  and  pressing  its  lips  together  as  it  falls  asleep  in 
its  cradle  in  the  open  air."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  savages 
frilly  realise  the  dangers  of  breathing  with  the  mouth  open,  and 
take  every  precaution  against  their  children  acquiring  the  habit. 

Wagner  says,  "  athletes  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  nasal 
respiration.  Professional  trainers  always  insist  upon  those  under 
their  charge  keeping  the  mouth  closed  while  exerting  their  physical 
powers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  boat-rowing,  and  also  in 
the  popular,  .but  much  abused,  walking  matches.  The  individual 
in  the  ring,  who,  with  lowered  head,  opened  mouth,  and  curved 
spine,  with  shoulders  inclining  forward  and  inward,  prevents  the 
free  action  of  the  chest-muscles,  will  never  win  a  walking  match  ; 
he  has  not  the  stamina  to  carry  him  successfully  to  the  goal  ahead 
of  him  who  practises  normal  respiration  through  the  nose."  The 
horse,  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most  enduring  of  animals,  never 
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breathes  through  its  mouth,  but,  in  running,  has  the  mouth  d^litif 
closed  and  the  nostrils  opened  wide. 

One  may  readily  ask,  why  is  there  such  a  great  difference 
between  mouth  and  nasal  respiration  ?  Since  the  object  is  to 
convey  air  to  the  lungs,  what  difference  does  it  miake  whether  the 
air  goes  through  the  mouth  or  through  the  nose  ?  It  makes  a  very 
great  difference  whether  we  breathe  through  the  mouth  or  throogji 
the  nose, — a,  difference  which  none  of  you  will  be  slow  to  appreciate 
when  you  observe  an  habitual  mouth-breather.  To  show  in  what 
this  difference  consists  I  have  only  to  demonstrate  the  changjes 
which  the  nostrils,  thanks  to  their  anatomical  structure,  produce 
in  the  volume  of  air,  a  change  which  the  mouth  is  incapable  of 
producing. 

In  ordinary  air  there  is  floating  more  or  less  dust  and  other  in* 
purities,  which,  if  borne  into  the  larynx  or  bronchial  tubes  woiiW 
have  a  very  irritating  effect  upon  their  delicate  mucous  membrane. 
Nature  has  provided  our  nostrils  with  the  means  of  filtering  the 
volume  of  inspired  air  of  all  particles  of  dust  and  other  impuiitiesy 
and  for  this  purpose  has  placed  at  their  entrance  innumerable 
hairs,  which  catch  the  dust  as  the  current  of  air  passes  by  them. 
Besides  this,  the  moist  and  freely  secreting  mucous  membrane 
which  covers  the  turbinated  bones,  has  also  this  purifying  effect 
We  have  all  frequently  noticed,  after  travelling  on  the  railroad, 
how  much  dust  has  accumulated  in  our  nostrils,  and  thus  been 
prevented  from  entering  the  larynx  and  lungs,  which  would  theit 
have  set  up  a  troublesome  irritation  and  hypersemia.  This  dust, 
after  having  lodged  upon  the  moist  membrane  lining  the  cavities 
of  the  nose,  is  swept  out  by  the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium. 

Being  deprived  of  its  dust  is  not  the  only  change  to  which  the 
air  is  subjected  while  passing  through  the  nostrils.  The  mucoos 
membrane  lining  the  nasal  cavities  is  freely  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels filled  with  warm  blood,  and  the  cold  air  coming  in  contact 
with  their  warm  surface,  its  temperature  is  rapidly  raised  to  a 
degree  approximating  that  of  the  body,  so  that  there  is  no  chilling 
effect  produced  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
bronchial  tubes.  That  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  increased 
during  its  passage  through  the  nose  can  be  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated by  breathing  in  a  cold  atmosphere  alternately  through  the 
nose  and  the  mouth.  In  breathing  through  the  mouth  we  can 
•distinctly  feel  a  cold  volume  of  air  enter  the  larynx ;  but  when  wc 
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close  the  mouth  and  breathe  through  the  nose  we  can  no  longer 
experience  this  sensation. 

Now  that  we  have  studied  the  effects  of  the  nostrils  upon  the 
air,  let  us  examine  the  action  of  the  latter  upon  the  nostrils,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts.  It  is  to  nasal  respiration  that  we  owe  the 
sense  of  smell,  for  the  inspired  air  bears  the  odorous  substances 
with  which  it  is  impregnated  to  the  superior  portion  of  the  nasal 
cavity  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  terminal  filaments 
of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  we  perceive  their  characteristic  odours. 
This  power  of  perceiving  odours  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a 
safe-guard  to  our  health,  for  it  informs  us  of  the  presence  of  dele- 
terious gases,  and  thus  warns  us  to  escape  from  their  baneful  in- 
fluence. 

The  inspired  air  acts  as  a  natural  stimulant  upon  the  glands 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  causing  them  to  increase  their 
ftinctional  activity,  which  is  to  secrete  a  thin,  lubricating  mucus, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  cavities  of  the  nose  not  only  moist, 
but  in  fact  washes  from  them  any  particles  of  dust  or  dried  and 
tenacious  secretions  which  may  have  accumulated  in  them.  That 
this  is  a  fact  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  confirmed  mouth- 
breather,  in  whose  nostrils  the  nasal  secretions,  accumulating  and 
dessicating,  often  give  rise  to  the  most  distressing  form  of  nasal 
catarrh — the  so-called  ozsena.  The  secretions  in  these  cases, 
having  accumulated  and  dessicated,  finally  decompose,  and  in 
this  state,  acting  as  an  irritant  upon  the  mucous  glands,  cause  a 
change  in  the  character  of  their  secretions,  which  from  being  thin 
and  watery,  and  possessing  no  odour,  become  thick,  tenacious  and 
very  offensive.  This  decomposed  material  lying  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  turbinated  bones  erodes  and  gradually  destroys 
it,  leaving  the  turbinated  bones  uncovered,  which,  being  thus  left 
unprotected,  become  rapidly  necrosed  and  finally  utterly  des- 
troyed. Patients  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease  often  state 
that  they  have  been  put,  by  their  medical  adviser,  upon  a  long 
course  of  mercurial  treatment,  the  physician  thinking  that  this 
condition  has  been  produced  by  some  syphilitic  taint.  Syphilis, 
it  is  true,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  destruction 
of  the  nasal  bones;  but  one  should  not,  on  this  account,  hasten 
into  its  specific  treatment  merely  because  one  finds  necrosis  of 
these  bones.  The  vast  majority  of  those  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, non-syphilitic  ozsena,  will  rapidly  recover  if  we  carefully  and 
thoroughly  remove  not  only^  the  dead,  but  all  the  denuded  bone ; 
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but  in  addition  to  this  the  nostrils  must  be  kept  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  the  use  of  a  disinfectant  spray. 

Besides  this  stimulating  effect  which  the  air  has  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  it  has  also  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  nasal  growths,  or,  as  Catlin  expresses  it, 
"the  nasal  ducts  being  vacated,  like  vacated  roads  that  grow 
up  to  grass  and  weeds,  become  the  seat  of  polypi  and  other 
diseases." 

Breathing  through  the  nose  is  absolutely  essential  to  perfect 
hearing,  for  when  it  is  abolished  the  mucous  membrme  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  shares  in  the  general  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  post-nares  and  the  vault  of  the 
pharjnx,  and  the  tubes  become  impervious  to  air,  and  conse- 
quently the  equilibrium  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
drum-head  is  no  longer  maintained,  and  deafness  ensues. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Mr.  Gladstone  reasserted  last  week,  in  answer  to  a  quesdoo 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
proceed  with  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity,  and  explained  that  the  delay  was  due  to  the  feet 
that  some  of  the  Bills  then  under  consideration  had  yet  to  pass 
through  their  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  were  therefore 
given  priority  over  the  Medical  Bill,  which  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed and  approved  by  the  Upper  House.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Bill  may  be  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
1 8th  inst.  Our  interest  in  the  measure  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  two  or  three  short  clauses ;  but  these  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  us,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  no  pains  have  been,  or 
will  be  spared  by  our  Executive  in  order  to  obtain  for  them  a 
favourable  reception. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  held  on  the  9th  inst,  Mr.  John  Whitaker  Halke, 
F.R-S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Holmes,  who  has  retired.  At  the  same  meeting  the  honorary  gold 
medal  of  the  College  was  unanimously  voted  to  Professor  Richard 
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Owen,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &a,  in  recognition  of  his  very  numerous  and 
important  contributions  to  biological  science,  and  of  the  valuable 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  College  while  he  was  Conserva- 
tor of  the  Museum  and  Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  This  large  ^old  medal  has  only  been 
awarded  six  times  since  it  was  first  instituted  in  the  year  1800. 
Professor  Owen  passed  his  examination  for  the  membership  of  the 
College  in  1826,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  Fellow  in  1843. 


During  the  July  sittings  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  the  following  gentlemen 
passed  their  first  professional  examination  for  the  Licence  in 
Dental  Surgery ;  viz.,  Jas.  Main  Nicol,  of  London ;  Jas.  John- 
stone, of  Nottingham;  Alfred  Henry  Thomas  of  Chester;  and 
Aitken  W.  Cormack  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Chas.  William  Glassing- 
ton,  M.R.C.S.,Eng.,  of  London,  passed  his  final  examination  and 
was  admitted  L.D.S. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  notice  with  regret  that  Mr.  Chas. 
Tomes  has  resigned  his  post  of  lecturer  on  Dental  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  The  resignation 
has  been  so  timed  that  a  considerable  interval  must  elapse  before 
the  vacancy  can  be  filled  up,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  successor.  We  understand  that  several  very 
eligible  candidates  may  be  expected  to  come  forward,  so  that  the 
Committee  may  have  a  difficult  task  in  making  the  selection. 


The  Staff  of  the  new  Dental  Hospital  at  Manchester  is  com- 
posed as  follows: — Messrs.  H.  C.  Smale,  L.D.S.Eng,,  Walter 
Smithard,  L.D.S.I.,  R.  Walker,  L.D.S.I.  Geo.  Crocker,  L.D.S. 
Glas.,  and  Chas.  Famsworth,  L. D.S.I.  Each  dental  surgeon  will 
attend  one  day  in  the  week,  so  there  is  still  a  vacancy,  and  we  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Leonard  Mattheson,  L.D.S.Eng.,  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Kissack,  L.D.S.Eng.,  have  been,  or  were  to  be,  requested  to  give 
their  assistance,  but  we  have  not  heard  with  what  result. 


Wk  don't  know  whether  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Hospital  Committee,  hails  fi-om  the  island  whence  the  ma- 
jority of  these  gentlemen  obtained  their  diplomas,  but  a  portion 
of  his  opening  address  reminded  us  strongly  of  the  Irishman's 
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well-known  dictum  that  "  one'man's  quite  as  good  as  another,  and 
a  great  dale  bether."  There  is,  of  course,  just  as  much  "  equality' 
in  the  dental  profession  as  there  is  in  the  legal,  clerical,  or  medical; 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  fuDy  agree  with  "  Progress,"  whose  letter  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
Manchester  man  but  an  impartial  looker-on  like  oursdves,  in 
hoping  that  all  classes  of  the  profession  will  unite  in  the  en- 
deavour to  make  the  institution  creditable  to  ourselves  as  weU  as 
beneficial  to  the  public 


A  Dental  School  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Hospital,  probably 
in  connection  also  with  Owens  College.  The  lectures  on  Opera- 
tive Dental  Surgery  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Famswoith, 
those  on  Dental  Mechanics  by  Mr.  Frank  Huet,  and  on  Dental 
Metallurgy  by  Mr.  Smale;  those  on  Dental  Anatomy  and  on 
Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology  have  not  yet  been  finally  as^gned. 
We  are  glad  to  see  among  the  rules  of  the  hospital  one  to  tbe 
effect  that  "  the  hospital  shall  be  open  to  the  visits  of  all  Dental 
Surgeons  holding  diplomas." 


Vol.  XLI.  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  lately  published,  contains 
an  instructive  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bryant,  on  the  "  Surgical  affec- 
tions of  the  Tongue,'*  illustrated  by  short  notes  of  a  number  of 
interesting  cases.  Under  the  head  of  "ulcers  originating  from 
local  irritation,"  Mr,  Bryant  refers  to  carious  and  broken  teeth  as 
being  the  most  common  cause  of  these  troublesome  sores,  and  he 
mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  came  under  his  care  at  Guy's 
Hospital  on  account  of  an  indurated  ulcer  on  the  right  side  of  her 
tongue  of  two  year^  standing :  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 
A  sharp  tooth  was  in  close  contact  with  it ;  this  was  removed,  and 
the  ulcer  rapidly  healed.  He  points  out  that  these  ulcers  arc 
generally  superficial  and  not  indurated,  but  in  chronic  cases,  such 
as  the  above,  they  may  become  indurated  and  thus  closely  simulate 
cancer.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases  local  irritation  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  the 
exciting  cause-  of  real  cancerous  ulceration.  It  is  therefore  ad- 
visable in  any  doubtful  case  to  be  guarded  in  giving  an  opinion, 
and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  removing  the  apparent  cause,  but  to 
keep  the  patient  under  observation  for  a  time  ahd  see  that  the  ex- 
pected healing  of  the  sore  does  actually  take  place.  Mr.  Bi]W>t 
|dso  remarks  that  an  apparently  slight  cause  may  produce  uka- 
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ation  if  the  patient  habitually  sleeps  on  that  side,  the  mere  weight 
of  the  tongue  and  the  unconscious  friction  between  the  parts 
being  sufficient  to  produce  an  abrasion. 

W£  see  that  Dr.  Magitot  has  again  been  bringing  his  ms^wp- 
views  on  the  effects  of  syphilis  on  the  teeth  before  the  Society  de 
Chirurgie  of  Paris.  He  still  denies  that  the  Hutchinson  notch  is 
characteristic  of  inherited  syphilis,  and  states  that  it  is  never  found 
in  some  races  frequently  affected  by  this  disease,  such  as  the 
Japanese  and  the  Peruvians.  According  to  him,  not  only  inherited 
syphilis,  but  also  any  other  serious  disturbance  of  nutrition,  may 
cause  diminution  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  teeth,  or  delay  in 
the  period  of  their  eruption,  but  never  erosion.  Most  frequently 
the  latter  is  due  to  certain  nervous  diseases  of  early  childhood, 
such  as  infantile  convulsions,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
general  debility.  From  this  association  of  notching  and  erosion 
of  the  teeth,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Dr.  Magitot 
I  has  arrived  at  any  better  understanding  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
]"  views  than  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
himself  has  never  stated  that  the  notch  is  always  present  in  cases 
of  inherited  syphilis,  but  only  that  when  present  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  and  a  large  number  of  independent  observers  have 
been  able  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  his  observations. 


We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  from  phthisis  of  Dr.  Parrot,  of 
Paris,  who  was  one  of  our  visitors  at  the  International  Congress. 
Dr.  Parrot  was,  perhaps,  best  known  in  England,  on  account  of 
his  remarkable  views  as  to  the  connection  of  rickets  with  inherited 
syphilis.  Apart  from  this  he  was  an  able  authority  on  the  subject 
of  children's  diseases  and  was  much  respected  in  his  own  country. 

We  hear  that  some  members  of  the  Midland  Branch,  including 
its  President,  intend  going  to  Plymouth  by  sea,  starting  from 
Trafalgar  Dock,  Liverpool,  at  noon,  on  Saturday  i8th  inst.  Any 
other  members  who  may  wish  to  join  the  party  can  secure  berths 
(22s.  6d.),  by  addressing  Mr.  Samuel  Hough,  25,  Water  Street, 
liverpool. 


VACANCIES. 


Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital: — Dental  House  Surgeon  wanted; 
duties  to  commence  on  November  ist     Hours  of  attendance  9 
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to  II  £Lm  daily.  Salary  £s^.  Application  to  be  made,  on  oi 
before  September  ist,  to  the  Secretary,  James  Robertson,  Robot- 
son  and  Scott,  Solicitors,  4,  Lindsay  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Dental  Hospital  of  London,  Leicester  Square,  W.C:— 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Applications  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  T.  F.  Ken  Underwood,  on  or  before 
October  7th. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr.  Ewen  M.  Tod,  L.D.S.,  Eng.,  of  Old  Steine,  Brighton,  has 
been  appointed  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children,  Brighton,  vice  J.  Dennant,  L.D.S.  Eng., 
resigned. 

Mr.  Geo.  John  Lucas,  L.D.S.  Edia,  of  Gravesend,  has  been 
appointed  Hon.  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Gravesend  and  Milton  In- 
firmary. 

Mr.  F.  Newland  Pedley,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.D.S.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital,  Southwark 
Bridge  Road 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  our  CoiTe^poadeol& 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATI08." 

Sir, — I  will  ask  a  small  space  to  draw  attention  to  a  circum- 
stance which  it  appears  to  me  has  not  been  appreciated  at  its  tnie 
value  and  significance.  It  is  the  conferring  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  on  one  whom  we  all  delight  to  honour  and  to  see 
honoured,  of  the  highest  compliment  it  is  in  its  power  lo  bestow. 
Among  its  other  privileges  it  possesses  that  of  annually  conferring  an 
honorary  fellowship  on  two  of  its  members  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council,  are  sufficiently  distinguished  in  science  to  wanant 
such  distinction.  And  this  year  their  choice  has  fallen  xaosX 
deservedly  on  Professor  Huxley  and  on  our  esteemed  colleague 
Mr.  John  Tomes.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  July  2nd,  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Christopher  Heath  in  his  admirable  address 
on  that  occasion  alluded  to  the  subject  in  the  following  iefms— as 
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reported  in  your  last  issue :  "  A  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
scientific  estimation  in  which  Dental  Surgery  is  now  held,  was 
given  two  years  ago,  when,  at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
which  met  in  this  city,  the  very  active  Section  of  Dental  Surgery 
contributed  its  full  quota  to  the  success  of  the  meeting ;  and  still 
more  recently  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  Member,  has  conferred  upon 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  dental  profession  the  unsought  honour 
of  its  fellowship,  coupling  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Tomes  with  that 
of  Professor  Huxley,  as  representative  men  of  science  worthy  of 
especial  regard."  I  will  not  trespass  on  your  well-filled  pages  by 
adding  to  this  simple  but  expressive  statement,  further  than  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  a  distinction  so  well  bestowed,  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  recipient  of  the  honour  may  live  long  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  of  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Edwin  Saunders. 


The  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

TO  THK  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — ^An  extraordinary  meeting  of  The  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment was  held  on  Tuesday,  August  7th,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  a  further  munificent  contribution  from  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  in  addition  to  a  recent 
donation  of  the  same  amount,  making  the  gift  of  Sir  Edwin  during 
the  current  year  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 

By  this  munificent  act  the  hospital  acquires  possession  of  the 
vring  on  the  east  side  free  of  cost  It  is  impossible  to  over 
estimate  the  value  of  this  annexation,  for  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders,  "  the  necessity  of  additional  accommodation 
became  more  and  more  urgently  felt  as  the  work  of  the  hospital 
increased,  until  it  culminated  in  a  generally  expressed  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Medical  Committee  to  acquire  possession  of  the 
east  wing,  for  the  enlargement  and  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
building  for  the  beneficent  work  for  which  the  institution  was. 
established." 

The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  since 
the  removal  of  the  hospital  to  Leicester  Square,  exceed  four 
thousand  pounds. 
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The  Committee,  at  their  meeting  on  August,  7th  being  unable  to 
decide  upon  the  best  method  of  marking  the  munificence  of  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  it,  and  to 
report  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee at  their  monthly  meeting  in  October  next    At  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  a  testimonial  was  presented  to  Henqr 
M.  Phillips,  Esq.,  whose  zeal  and  liberality  in  giving  most  im 
portant  professional  advice  on  many  occasions  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  is  beyond  all  praise.    For  these  valuable  services  Mr. 
Phillips  has  persistently  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration ;  the 
legal  expenses  in  association  with  the  investigation  of  the  title  of 
the  freehold  property  in  Leicester  Square,  recently  purchased,  its 
conveyance,  and  the  mortgage  of  five  thousand  pounds  at  four  per 
cent,  raised  thereon,  would  alone  have  far  exceeded  two  hundred 
pounds.     To  such  a  benefactor  the  Committee  felt  bound  to  make 
some  material  acknowledgment,  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude 
and  deep  sense  of  his  goodness  and  generosity.     They  resolved, 
therefore,  to  present  Mr.  Phillips  with  a  testimonial,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  very  beautiful  chased  and  engraved  silver  salver  and 
claret  jug,  each  bearing  the  following  inscription,  "  Presented  to 
Henry  M.  Phillips,  Esq.,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Dental  Hospital, 
in  recognition  of  legal  aid  and  advice  generously  given  on  many 
occasions,  1883." 

Mr.  Erichsen,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
presented  the  testhnonial  in  an  admirable  speech  of  great  ability, 
characterising  the  valuable  services  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  rendered 
to  the  institution  and  eulogising  his  great  generosity  in  declining 
to  accept  any  fee  or  reward  for  them. 

Mr.  Phillips  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  to  him  most 
gracefully  and  thanked  the  Committee  very  warmly  for  the  testi- 
monial, assuring  them  that  his  richest  reward  consisted  in  the  hope 
that  he  had  been  able  to  render  some  service  to  an  institution  in 
the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  advancement  of  which  he  felt  the 
deepest  interest. 

The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  all  present 
appeared  to  consider  the  occasion  a  very  enjoyable  and  gratifying 

one. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  A.  Ibbetson, 

EimuSec. 
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The  following  is  the  letter  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Ibbetson's  conununication : — 

13A,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

July  31st,  1883. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Erichsen, 

I  desire  to  address  a  communication  to  you,  as  Chair- 
man of  Committee,  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Committee  that  the  need  of  the  additional  accommodation, 
afforded  by  the  adjoining  Tower  house,  began  to  be  more  and 
urgently  felt  as  the  work  of  the  Hospital  increased,  until  it 
culminated  in  a  generally  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Committee  to  acquire  that  property,  And  as  the  Hos- 
pital was  then  possessed  of  funded  property  to  the  extent  of  about 
;^i9oo,  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  funds 
might  Intimately  be  utilised  in  the  acquisition  of  such  increased 
accommodation.  With  a  view  to  meet  this  desire,  without  unduly 
pressing  upon  the  reserve  fund,  I  reduced  the  amount  by  exclud- 
ing from  the  calculation  the  ground  rent  of  ^^70  per  annum  extend- 
ing over  nine  years,  and  offered  it  at  ^^z^the  actual  cost  of  build- 
ing and  acquiring  the  site.  The  amount  was  thus  reduced  to 
;^2,40o,  instead  of  something  over  ^£^3,000  and  the  cost  to  the 
Hospital  consequently  became  ^^1,200 ;  an  amount  which  the 
financial  state  of  the  Institution  might  have  borne  without  seriously 
impairing  its  resources.  Before,  however,  encountering  this  ex- 
penditure, it  became  necessary  to  get  an  extended  lease  of  the 
original  premises,  or,  if  possible  to  acquire  the  freehold.  It  is 
known  to  the  Committee  how,  in  a  most  unexpected  manner,  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  acquiring  the  freehold  under 
circumstances  so  favourable  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
hesitation  or  refusal ;  and  the  Committee  accordingly  lost  no 
time  in  arranging  through  their  kind  adviser  and  most  generous 
friend  Mr.  Phillips,  to  become  possessors  of  the  freehold  at  the 
price  of  ;£6,75o.  The  next  step  was  to  raise  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  of  ^5,000  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent ;  paying  over  at  the 
same  time  the  remaining  ;£i,75o  plus  some  needful  charges  and 
costs.  Thus  the  sum  which  would  have  gone  to  the  purchase  of 
the  additional  accommodation  became  lost  for  that  purpose,  and 
appropriated  to  the  securing  of  the  freehold.  Under  these  cir- 
ciunstances,  and  feeling  it  to  be  very  desirable  that  such  an  Insti- 
tution should  not  be  without  some  funded  property  to  fall  back 
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upon ;  I  have  determined,  if  it  should  meet  with  the  approbatioD 
of  the  Committee  and  its  Chairman,  to  for^o  my  claim  alto- 
gether ;  and  to  present  the  Tower  house  as  it  stands,  for  the 
enlargement  and  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  building  for  the 
beneficent  work  for  which  it  was  established,  and  which  we  all 
have  so  much  at  heart  I  have  only  to  add  that  should  my  ofler 
meet  with  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  I  shall  fed 
myself  amply  repaid  by  such  acceptance,  and  trust  that  I  shall  not 
be  thought  ungracious  in  deprecating  any  more  public  recognitioD 
which  might  suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  too  partial  and  zealoos 
friends  and  colleagues. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

•  Edwin  Saunders 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  quote  some  utterances  of  Dr. 
Frank  Abbot  upon  dental  caries,  which  more  or  less  demand  an 
-explanation  from  those  who  diflfer  from  him  with  regard  to  the 
pathology  of  the  disease.  The  criticisms  of  Dr.  Abbot  upon  the 
germ  theory  will  possibly  be  more  valuable  when  the  critic  has  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  nature  of  micro-oiganisms  and 
find  out  what  they  really  are.  At  present,  as  he  says,  he  fails  to 
find  them  in  carious  cavities.  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  does 
not  use  the  word  germ  in  the  same  sense  as  Pasteur  and  Lister, 
and  under  these  circumstances  he  can  possess  only  a  very  con- 
fused notion  of  the  septic  theory  of  caries.  The  only  statement  in 
the  first  page  of  your  quotation  which  might  not  have  been  culled 
from  any  of  the  current  handbooks  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  that 
micrococci  prosper  in  alkaline,  but  never  in  acid  fluids,  which 
statement  is  clearly  incorrect.  Leaving  this  page  the  next 
original  statement  is  that  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  &ct  that 
the  irritation  of  the  animal  matter  in  the  enamel  (presumably  the 
tissue  observed  by  Heitzmann  and  Bodecker  between  the  prisms) 
passes  beyond  the  "  point  at  which  absolute  destruction  of  the 
tissue  has  taken  place."  Now  seeing  that  the  very  existence  of  ths 
tissue  is  so  diflScult  of  demonstration  that  many  careful  observers 
are  not  quite  convinced  of  its  existence,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
avascular  it  would  require  rather  delicate  microscopy  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  minute  thread  was  in  a  state  of  irritation ;  I 
cannot  but  suppose  that  words  are  here  used  to  conceal  their 
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sense,  or  rather  their  nonsense.  Whatever  the  "  glue-giving  basis 
substance  "  may  be,  it  is  described  as  "  melting  down,"  "  bringing 
to  view  the  medullary  or  embryonal  elements  of  the  enamel*' 
(sic). 

Dr.  Abbot  further  assures  us  that  enlarged  canaliculi  may  be 
the  scene  of  a  healthy  change,  that  the  acids  are  removed,  the 
inflammation  subsides  and  the  lime  salts  are  redeposited,  leaving 
the  structure  to  all  appearances  as  healthy  as  before.  How  he 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  I  cannot  imagine,  seeing  that  it  would 
obviously  be  impossible  to  tell  that  the  restored  canal  was  ever 
diseased,  unless  a  diseased  canal  could  be  watched  under  the 
microscope  and  seen  to  become  restored.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  this  observation  rests  upon  Dr.  Abbot's  imagination  alone, 
and  yet  he  makes  it  the  ground  for  assuming  that  it  is  unreason- 
able to  pretend  that  the  enlarged  canaliculi  are  filled  with  organ- 
isms, in  the  face  of  the  fact  repeatedly  vpuched  for  by  many  observers 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  including  Professor  Koch,  Dr. 
Miller  (Berlin),  Mr.  Tomes,  Mr.  Milles,  myself,  and  others,  that 
such  organisms  are  invariably  found  in  such  canals.  Certainly  if 
Dr.  Abbot  feels  bound  to  discuss  these  matters,  in  order  not  to 
disappoint  his  friends  and  make  strangers  smile,  he  should  either 
study  the  matter  or  avoid  "original"  statements  and  content 
himself  with  the  safer,  if  less  glorious,  process  of  abstracting  or 
collating. 

Dr.  Abbot  ends  his  paper  by  proposing  four  questions — 

ist.  "  Why  is  it  that  the  teeth  of  all  persons  do  not  decay  the 
same  ?"  This  has  no  reference  to  the  germ  theory  because,  as  we 
took  pains  to  point  out  when  first  broaching  our  theory,  the  initial 
stages  of  decay  depend  upon  congenital  or  acquired  weakness  of 
the  enamel,  and  facilities  for  the  lodgement  of  the  decay-producing 
agencies. 

2nd.  "  Why  are  lower  front  teeth  less  liable  to  decay,  although 
the  greatest  amount  of  organisms  may  be  found  upon  them  ?" 
This  question  arises  apparently  from  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  questioner  between  leptothrix  and  micrococci,  the  latter  are,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  equally  distributed  all  over  the  mouth,  ex- 
cept that  they  remain  in  greatest  abundance  between  adjacent  teeth, 
or  in  spaces  where  food  can  lodge. 

3rd  "Why  is  it  that  teeth,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  lime  salts 
and  the  smallest  amount  of  organic  matter  (upon  which  organisms 
subsist)  do  not  decay  sooner  and  more  rapidly  than  the  reverse  ?  " 
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Granting,  for  the  moment,  that  this  is  so,  I  should  say,  because 
the  organisms,  finding  more  pabulum  in  the  more  organic  teeth, 
destroy  them  more  readily,  since  they  have  morfe  power  of  prolifera- 
tion in  such  tissues — but  unless  supported  by  evidence  the  state- 
ment is  a  pure  assumption. 

4th.  "  Why  is  it  that  a  pulp  canal  which  has  held  a  dead  and 
putrefying  pulp  for  many  years,  upon  being  opened,  is  found  as 
solid  and  free  from  decay  as  it  was  before  the  pulp  died  ?"  Firstly, 
putrefying  pulps  are  generally  destroyed  and  extracted,  or  cleaned 
and  rendered  pure,  and  teeth  containing  them  are  not  left  for  yean 
unopened  (the  result  of  which  treatment  vrauld  probably  be  an 
alveolar  abscess):  but  if  Dr.  Abbot  simply  means  dead  pulps  sealed 
up,  the  organisms  in  such  pulps  do  not  live  for  more  than  a 
very  brief  space  of  time,  as  contact  with  the  air  and  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  constant  admission  of  fresh  millions  of  orga- 
nisms to  the  scene  of  action  are  necessary  to  their  active  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
perly comprehending  the  nature  and  life,  and  mode  of  development 
of  micro-organisms,  before  attempting  to  demolish  by  mere  phrases 
hastily  considered,  observations  which  rest  upon  patient  study,  the 
proofs  of  which  have  been  verified  in  many  directions  by  inde- 
pendent observers. 

With  many  apologies  for  trespassing  at  such  length  upon  your 
valuable  space, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Arthur  S.  Underwood. 


On  the  Use  of  Steel  Bottles  for  Holding  Liquid 

Nitrous  Oxide. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — I  notice  that  liquid  nitrous  oxide  stored  in  sted  bottles  is 
now  being  advertised,  the  chief  recommendation  of  these  bottles 
being  their  lightness.  It  is  stated  that  a  50  gallon  steel  bottle  of 
liquid  nitrous  oxide  can  be  sent  through  the  post  under  the  new 
postal  regulations. 

To  begin  with,  I  have  always  regarded  a  50  gallon  bottle  as  an 
abomination.  In  articles  on  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  published 
by  me  in  1869  and  1870,  I  then,  as  now,  advocated  most  strongly 
a  liberal  supply  of  gas^  and  the  use  of  a  good-sized  gasometer  in 
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preference  to  a  bag.  Since  1868 1  have  used  a  50  gallon  gasometer, 
and  at  the  present  time  I  use  a  500  gallon  bottle  of  liquid  gas,  with 
another  holding  200  gallons  to  alternate  with  it  Thus  I  can  have 
as  liberal  a  supply  as  may  be  needed  for  any  patient  whatever. 
Moreover  the  cost  of  carriage  of  gas  in  such  quantity  is  consider- 
ably less,  and  the  trouble  of  course  also  less  than  in  passing 
50  gallon  bottles  backwards  and  forwards  by  parcel  post.  I  have 
ample  reason  for  saying  that  many  and  many  an  easy  straight- 
forward gas  case  is  bungled  over  from  operators  being  too  parsi- 
monious with  their  gas.  No,  if  a  man  wants  constant  unvarying 
success  with  N,0  as  an  anaesthetic,  he  must  be  prepared  to  give  his 
patients  a  large  unvarying  supply  of  gas,  and  this  cannot  be  assured 
with  such  lilliputian  apparatus  as  50  gallon  bottles,  whether  of 
steel  or  any  other  material 

Messrs.  Coxeter  were  the  first  to  supply  liquid  NjO  in  wrought 
iron  botdes,  from  jthe  first  100  gallon  bottle  of  which  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox 
successfully  ansesthetised  several  patients  at  the  Dental  Hospital 
of  London,  on  February  21st,  1870.  Ever  since  that  time  Messrs. 
Coxeter*s  bottles  of  wrought  iron  have  shown  themselves  fully 
equal  to  the  enormous  strain  put  upon  them. 

Vessels  of  steel  may,  of  course,  be  made  very  light  as  compared 
with  iron  to  resist  a  bursting  strain  of,  say,  6000  lbs.  But  steel,  in 
comparison  with  iron,  becomes  very  brittle  when  its  temperature  is 
quickly  lowered ;  and  this  may,  and  does  constantly  occur,  when 
a  quantity  of  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  rapidly  from  a  bottle  cout 
taining  liquid  NjO,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  law  in 
physics  that  when  a  liquid  suddenly  assumes  the  gaseous  condition 
temperature  is  lowered.  Indeed  by  means  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  this  very  gas,  the  chemist  obtained  twenty  years  ago  a  tempera- 
ture of —  220°  Fah.,  and  by  its  means  the  greatest  cold  is  still 
obtained. 

Of  course  I  know  that  at  such  a  time  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
the  bottle  is  being  lessened,  but  it  may  still  be  very  considerable, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  cold  is  being  rapidly  increased  I  think, 
therefore,  that  for  these  reasons  operators  should  be  shy  of  steel 
bottles.  At  all  events,  in  the  very  •  possible  event  of  an  accident 
occurring,  it  will  be  on  record  that  a  protest  against  the  use  of 
steel  for  this  purpose  has  been  publicly  made  by 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Hunt,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  &c 

Yeovil,  August  1^  1883. 
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The  New  Dental  Hospital  at  Manchester. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   "  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — Let  me  express  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal  my 
pleasure  at  hearing  that  a  dental  hospital  has  been  established  at 
Manchester. 

It  is  an  institution  that  has  long  been  needed  in  so  large  a  dty 
and  educational  centre,  and  I  think  that  all  praise  is  due  to  those 
who  have  from  disinterested  motives  been  the  means  of  founding 
it  It  reflects  great  credit  on  their  successful  exertions,  and  I  (or 
one  heartily  congratulate  them. 

I  am  sorry  however  to  see  that  it  does  not  number  amongst  its 
dental  staff  the  names  of  those  practitioners  whom  one  is  apt  to 
associate  more  particularly  with  the  dental  profession  in  Man- 
chester. 

Let  us,  however,  hope  that  these  gentlemen  who  both  from  their 
professional  and  social  status  are  so  well  fitted  to  successfully 
pilot  anew  and  untried  bark  through  the  troubled  waters  of  public 
opinion  and  support,  will  follow  the  example  so  worthily  set  by 
their  less  eminent  confreres,  and  rally  round  to  professionally 
support  an  institution  so  philanthropic  in  its  purpose,  and  one  that 
has  for  its  aim  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

I  am,  &c, 

Progress. 


We  regret  that  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
dentists  at  Cologne  has  not  reached  us  in  time  to  be  induded  in 
this  number.  We  hear  that  the  meeting  was  a  great  success  in 
every  way,  and  hope  we  may  be  able  to  find  room  for  some 
account  of  the  proceedings  next  month. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Note.— ANONYMOUS   letters  directed   to  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Association  cannot  receive  attention. 

P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  40,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 

Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &A.  Churchill,  ii.  New  Burlingtoik 
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Xemben  of  the  Aasoeiation  an  infbnned  that,  ihoold  it  be  more  oonvenient  to 
tli«iii,  thej  maj  pay  thdr  Inaval  Sateoiiptiooa  tluroiigli  their  BaoJun,  or  to  the 
Ageats  and  TraTeUera  of  Meaara.  G.  Aah  ft  Sona,  Meaare.  Smale  Broi.,  Meaara. 
Bntterlbrd  ft  Co^  Meaara.  Lemale  ft  Co.,  Meaara.  Sitehie  ft  Co.,  Measra.  Jamieaon 
ft  San  and  the  Dental  Mannlketaring  Company  Limited,  who  are  authorized  by  the 
iaioeialian  to  raedve  the  aame. 
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No.  IX.  SEPTEMBER  15,  1883.  Vou  IV. 


The  Plymouth  Meeting. 

In  our  former  articles  on  this  subject  we  had  to  point  out 
the  necessity  for  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  members 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and 
judging  by  the  report  we  now  publish,  the  members  have 
exhibited  a  willingness  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  execu- 
tive, which  shows  that  not  only  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation but  the  work  which  it  has  already  done  is  being 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  profession.  Against 
the  stationary  total  of  the  number  of  members  mentioned 
in  the  Secretary's  report,  may  be  placed  the  ffrct  that  those 
who  now  remain  are  more  likely  to  fulfil  the  cMties  of  mem- 
bership,  and  also  the  fact  that  eleven  membefr^  were  added 
to  the  list  on  the  day  of  the  meeting.  That  the  Association 
is  rising  in  public  consideration  may  be  inferred  from  the 
handsome  way  in  which  the  members  were  treated  by  the 
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Mayor  of  Plymouth,  and  from  the  distinguished  company 
who  attended  the  dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  the  evening; 
as  also  from  the  way  in  which  places  of  public  interest 
were  thrown  open  to  the  members,  and  from  the  notice  the 
Association  has  received  from  both  the  London  and  Pro- 
vincial papers.    We  know  that  the  social  position  of  our 
President  is  an  influential  one,  but  we   may  rest  assured 
that  public  men  are  not  influenced   in  their  public  acts 
solely  by  such  conditions,  and   unless   Mr.  Spence  Bate 
and  the  local  Reception  Committee  had  been  able  to  show 
a  good  case,  our  public  reception  would  have  been  a  silent 
one,  and  the  privileges  conferred  would  not  have  been  so 
liberal  or  extensive.    The  appearance  of  Mr.  Storer  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Prosper  Ladmore  as  authors  of  papers  read  before 
the  meeting  shows  that  the  stimulating  influence  of  the 
Association    is   operating  in   a   literary  as  well  as  in  a 
political  sense.     Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the 
meeting  was  the  establishnient  of  a  Benevolent  Fund.    We 
trust  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  will  not  expend 
itself  in    words,  but  that  the   list  of   subscriptions  and 
donations  will  yet  be  largely  increased,  and  the  generous 
impulses  which  have  prompted  and  supported  the  Sub- 
committee to  push  forward  the  work  in  the  face  of  mudi 
discouragement  may  be  more  than  justified. 

The  next  year's  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh. 
We  trust  that  members  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  also 
that  the  time  of  meeting  will  very  likely  be  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  August  29th  and  30th.  Surely  a  year's 
notice  is  enough  to  enable  members  to  arrange  their 
holidays  so  as  to  be  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  be  told  by  members  that 
previous  arrangements  will  prevent  them  attending  the 
Annual  General  Meeting.  We  must,  perforce,  accept  the 
excuse,  but  in  the  face  of  twelve  months'  notice  we  cannot 
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quite  see  its  validity.  The  great  want  in  our  Assoc 
is  individual  responsibility,  and  every  member  should  t 
nize  the  fact  that  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  the  meetir 
the  Association  and  those  of  the  Branches,  when  he  hi 
opportunity  of  so  doing;  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
some  self-sacrifice  in  doing  so  when  necessaty,  our  me 
will  never  be  so  well  attended  as  they  should  be. 
our  duty  in  Plymouth  was  made  a  pleasure  is  due 
efforts  of  those  who  received  us  so  hospitably,  and  pe 
also,  in  a  measure,  to  the  surrounding  circumstance 
to  the  exceptional  weather  we  enjoyed.  We  maj 
assured  that  with  surroundings  no  less  beautiful  and 
that  steady  Scotch  energy  which  can  always  be  relie 
we  shall  have  a  reception  no  less  generous  when  w 
semble  in  Edinbui^^h  next  year. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 

Western  Branch  :  Annual  Meeting. 
The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  : 
Denial  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  August  23rd, 
Athemeum,  Plymouth.  About  thirty  members  were  pres( 
duding  Mr.  Charles  Gaine,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Bath,  President 
Mr-  R.  Rogers,  L.D.S.I.,  Cheltenham,  the  retiring  Pre; 
Messrs.  T  C.  Parson,  M.R-C.S.,  L.D.S.E.,  Clifton;  a 
Spence  Bate,  F.R.S.,  L.D.S.E..  Plymouth,  Vice-Presiden 
Rt^en  Bate,  Tiverton ;  F.  H.  Balkwill,  Plymouth ;  John 
ner,  London ;  T.  G.  T.  Garland,  Exeter ;  R.  H.  Gcldar< 
mouth ;  A.  G.  Hambly,  Plymouth ;  W.  A.  Hunt,  Yeovil ; 
Jewers,  Plymouth  ;  H.  Mallet,  Exeter  ;  J.  Marks,  Newton  I 
H.  B.  Mason,  Exeter;  G.  C.  McAdam,  Hereford;  E.  L. 
Plymouth;  P.  Ladmore,  Plymouth;  James  Parkinson,  Lt 
A.  Pitowsky,  Barnstaple ;  W.  Richards,  St  Austell ;  E. 
mour,  Devonport ;  A.  Sleemin,  Plymouth ;  W.  R.  Wood,  "Bri, 
A.  G.  Levason,  Hereford ;  J.  T.  Browne  -  Mason,  ] 
Hon.  Treasurer;  W.  V.  Moore,  Plymouth,  Secretary.  The  ' 
in  attendance  included  Messrs.  G.  Brunton,  Leeds ;  H.  I 
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Nottingham ;  W.  Penfold,  London ;  E.  H.  Williams,  Manchester; 
W.  Campbell,  Dundee ;  T.  Gaddes,  London ;  J.  J.  H.  Sandeis, 
Barnstaple;  E.  A.  Bogue,  New  York;  H.  W.  Brooker,  Banbury; 
I.  Latimer,  Plymouth;  G.  Beavis,  Newport,  Monmouthshire;  G. 
Cunningham,  Cambridge ;  and  A.  Baines,  Hanley. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  lo  o'clock,  and  the 
members  of  the  Branch  met  at  ii,  Mr.  Rogers  presiding. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Browne-Mason,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  read  his  report. 
It  shewed  that  the  balance  from  last  year  was  j£2g  5s.  5d,  and 
thai  the  subscriptions  received  had  amounted  to  £ig  155. 
making  a  total  of  j£4g  os.  sd.  The  expenditure  had  been 
;£ig  13s.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2^  7s.  sd. 

Mr.  W.  V.  MooRE,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  annual  report 
It  stated  that  since  the  commencement  of  this  Branch  of  the 
Association  in  Plymouth,  April  isth,  1879,  some  progress  had 
been  made.     In  August  4th,  of  the  same  year,  at  the  Exeter 
annual  meeting,  46  gentlemen,  who  had  signed  the  obligation 
paper,  were  enrolled  as  members.     This  number  had  since  in- 
creased to  90.     There  was  little  doubt  that  its  general  influence 
had  resulted  in  preserving  an  honourable,  generous,  and  good 
feeling  amongst  members,  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  all  would 
studiously  maintain  towards  those  who  combined  to  join  their  rank, 
that  the  profession  generally  might  see  they  meant  to  carry  out  the 
motto,  "  Onward  and  upward."    The  Council  had  to  report  that 
the  bye-laws  were  altered,  as  proposed,  and  carried  at  the  Chelt- 
enham meeeting  of  August  5th,  1882.    It  was  then  also  resolved 
that  the  papers  read  at  annual  meetings  should  be  the  sptaal 
property  of  the  British  Dental  Association  for  publication  in  tbdr 
Journal,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee.     Fourteen  gentlemen 
were  admitted  as  members  at  the  Cheltenham  meeting,  and  three 
at  a  Council  meeting  held  in  Exeter,  March  24th,  1883.     For  the 
general  convenience   of  members,  it  was  proposed  at  the  last 
Council  meeting  that  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  should  be 
held  in  Plymouth,  on  August  23rd,  one  day  before  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  was  arranged  to  be  held 
in  the  same  place — Mr.  C.  Gaine,  M.R.C.S.,  to  be  President,  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hunt,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  to  be  President  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Torquay  in  1884.     There  had  been 
some  cases  of  advertising  reported  to  the  Secretary,  which  had 
ceased  by  giving  a  direct  caution.     One  individual  had  actual^ 
commenced  practice  without  having  any  qualification  and  not 
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being  registered,  but  he,  after  being  advised  by  the  Secretary,  had 
abandoned  the  attempt,  at  the  sam6  time  professing  ignorance  of 
the  existing  law.  It  would  be  well  if  members  would  report  any 
cases  of  infringement  of  the  bye-laws,  but  they  should  always 
understand  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  choose  to 
advertise  and  keep  themselves  separate  from  the  Association. 
This  system  would  no  doubt  cease  in  the  course  of  time,  when 
low  practice,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
history. 

The  President  :  It  is  now  our  duty  to  pass  the  amended  bye- 
laws,  a  copy  of  which  has,  I  believe,  been  received  by  each 
member. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  proposed,  and  Mr.  Balkwill  seconded,  that 
the  bye-laws  be  adopted  collectively.  This  was  unanimously 
can-ied 

Mr.  Moore  stated  that  five  new  members  had  that  morning 
been  elected  by  the  Council,  viz.,  Mr.  John  McAcland,  Exeter ; 
Mr.  Elias  E.  Kej^,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  H.  \y.  Mayne,  Plymouth ; 
Mr.  Joseph  John  Sanders,  Barnstaple;  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Dew, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

The  President  :  The  next  thing  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is 
the  place  of  our  next  annual  meeting.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  it  shall  be- held  at  Torquay,  and  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunt  be  the 
President 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  proposed  that  the  annual  meeting  for  1884 
be  held  at  Torquay. 

The  President  seconded  the  proposition,  and  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Hunt  had  kindly  accepted  the  office. 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 

The  retiring  President,  Mr.  Richard  Rogers,  of  Chelten- 
ham, then  rose  and  delivered  the  following  short  address : — 

Gentlemen, — ^The  noiseless  but  rapid  advance  of  time  has 
again  brought  round  the  anniversary  of  our  Western  Branch  of 
the  British  Dental  Association,  an  occasion  of  mutual  congratula- 
tion, intercourse,  and  stimulus,  and  opportunity  for  looking  into 
each  others  faces,  comparing  notes  with  each  other  as  to  the 
experiences  of  the  past  year.  Were  it  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  one's  friends,  hearing  their  voices,  these  annual  festivals 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  us  all,  but  when  there  is  super-added 
the  mducement  to  professional  culture,  exchange  of  ideas,  the 
confirming  of  that  which  is  good,  and  the  casting  out  of  what  is 
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profitless  and  worthless,  when  we  take  into  our  conaderation  the 
gaiM  whkh  these  conversations,  discussions,  and  communicati(»s, 
bring  to  the  sum  total  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  then 
there  can  be  Utde  doubt  that  the  establishment  and  carrying  on  of 
such  Associations  as  ours  becomes  a  real  benefit  to  the  public  at 
large.     Now  I  am  going  to  throw  out  a  suggestion,  probably  not  a 
new  idea  to  many,  although,  perhaps,  few  have  acted  upon  it 
hitherta     If  the  public  are  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  progress 
of  Dental  Science,  we  must  enlighten  them,  and  there  are  two 
ways  of  doing  it     One  is  by  making  use  of  the  public  press;  the 
other  by  directing  private  conversation  at  suitable  times  into 
professional  channels.     By  means  of  short  paragraph,  reports  of 
our  meetings  fiunished  personally  to  the  best  papers  in  the  respec- 
tive localities  where  we  reside,  much  may  be  done  in  the  iray  of 
instructing  the  public  by  calling  attention  to  general  facts,  awaken- 
ing some  curiosity  and  interest  as   to  our  position.    That  is 
sufficient  so  far  as  the  press  is  concerned.     Detailed  accounts  of 
proceedings  would  prove  uninteresting  and  would  fail  of  their 
purpose,  whereas  a  brief  notice  serves  to  open  the  way  for  further 
information,  and  we  shall  find  patients  and  friends  enquiring  what 
we  are  doing,  and  evincing  warm  desires  for  our  advancement 

The  more  deeply  we  can  identify  the  interests  of  the  public 
with  those  of  our  profession,  both  in  our  own  minds  and  the 
public  mind,  depend  upon  it,  the  more  truly  the  conunon  weal 
will  be  promoted,  and  the  higher  the  position  to  which  Dental 
Surgery  will  be  raised. 

Since  our  last  Annual  meeting  a  great  honour  has  been  con- 
ferred on  our  profession,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  allude  to  the 
knighthood  of  Mr.  K  Saunders,  an  honour  which  Sir  Edwin 
has  so  highly  merited  and  so  richly  deserved.  And  I  am  sure  I 
am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  those  around  me,  when  I  say 
that  I  hope  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  and  may  we  all  live  to 
see  that  day,  when  another  name  from  amongst  us  will  be  added  to 
the  list  of  the  Knights  of  England,  but  should  that  never  occur, 
the  gentleman  referred  to  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors,  both  in  a  literary  and  scientific  way,  that  our  pro- 
fession or  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  help  I  have  always 
received  at  your  hands,  and  for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed 
in  me  during  my  year  of  office,  and  though  I  feel  I  have  not 
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carried  out  the  duties  of  my  office  as  satisfactorily  as  I  could  have 
wished,  yet  I  have  done  my  best.  I  now  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  my  successor,  Mr.  Charles  Gaine,  of  Bath, 
who  is  my  personal  friend,  and  well  known  to  you  all,  a  gentleman 
who,  owing  to  his  genial  good  nature  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
professional  life,  will  much  more  ably  fulfil  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent than  I  have  done. 

Now  Mr.  Charles  Gaine,  having  made  these  few  remarks,  I 
request  you  to  occupy  the  chair  which  I  now  vacate. 

Mr.  Balkwill  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rogers 
for  the  very  able  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  during  the  year.  They  all  felt  so  strongly  on  this  point  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate:  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  something 
more  to  be  said  about  it.  Mr.  Rogers  has  performed  his  duties 
so  handsomely  and  well  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  others  to  follow 
him. 

Mr.  Rogers  :  I  thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  kind  expres- 
sion towards  me.  So  long  as  I  live  I  shall  take  an  interest  in  my 
profession,  and  do  my  little  mite  towards  helping  it  to  attain  the 
position  of  one  of  the  first  professions  in  the  land. 

The  new  President  (Mr.  Chas.  Gaine)  then  delivered  his  Presi- 
dential address  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — The  immortal  Shakespeare,  in  his  comedy  of 
"  Twelfth  Night,*'  says,  "  Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them ;"  the  latter  is  my 
present  position.  It  has  been  customary  since  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  President  to  deliver  an  address. 
I  hope,  gentlemen,  not  to  detain  you  sufficiently  long  with  what 
I  have  to  say,  for  you  to  designate  my  remarks  with  so  grandi- 
loquent a  title.  Prolixity  was  never  a  special  talent  of  mine, 
and  therefore  you  will  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  long  oration. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  to  say  a  few  words  about  is — 
What  will  be  the  future  of  Dental  Surgery  ?  and  in  calling  your 
attention  to  this,  I  shall  touch,  en  passant^  on  its  present  aspect  as 
a  profession,  and  what  it  was  when  I  first  joined  the  ranks — ^viz., 
before  the  reform  movement  of  1856.  The  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  profession  began  about  this  time,  when  a  large 
number  of  practitioners  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  met  together 
in  London  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  for  its  advancement. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  had  not  only  never  met  before,  but 
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scarcely  knew  each  other  by  name.  This  meeting  cuhninated 
in  the  formation  of  a  society  called  the  College  of  Dentists,  which 
was  destined — ^unfortunately  I  think — for  a  short  reign  only.  I  say 
unfortunately,  for  had  the  profession  at  that  time  been  united  m 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  college  of  their  own,  they  would  not  only 
have  been  a  rich  body  now,  but  would  long  since  have  been 
chartered,  having  laws  and  privileges  of  their  own,  instead  of 
being  attached  as  an  appendix  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
which  must  always  appear  an  invidious  position  unless  the  student 
takes  the  membership  also.  Its  usefulness  as  an  examination  test, 
no  one  will  deny,  neither  do  I  advocate  the  necessity  of  any 
becoming  members  of  the  College  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  practise  as  dentists  only,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
away  at  once  and  for  ever  the  invidious  distinction  between  dental, 
and  aural  and  opthalmic  surgeons;  my  arguipent  being  that  if 
it  is  necessary  for  one  specialist  to  be  fully  qualified,  pari  pasnt 
it  is  for  another,  in  order  to  give  to  all  the  same  individual  status 
as  professional  men.  Of  course  a  man's  social  status  depends 
pretty  much  on  himself. 

I  have  thus  far  touched  upon  what  may  be  called  delicate 
ground,  but  it  is  done  with  every  good  feeling,  and  is  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
deavoudng  to  impress  upon  them  the  advisability  of  inducing 
their  pupils  to  follow  this  course,  at  all  events  as  long  as  it  is  die 
only  English  portal  for  qualification.  To  all  present  practitioners 
these  remarks  do  not  apply. 

I  am  sure  all  who  know  me  will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity  of 
purpose,  in  advising  others  to  do  what  at  very  great  personal  incon- 
venience and  expense  I  did  myself,  when  I  might  have  obtained 
the  dental  license  sine  curricula  without  any  trouble.  That  this 
attachment  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1859  was  not  popular 
with  a  large  majority  of  existing  practitioners  was,  I  think,  con- 
clusively shewn  by  so  few  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  taking  the  licence  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  from  1859  to  1864,  without  any  curriculum. 
Great  reforms  have  generally  been  brought  about  by  pressure  put 
upon  those  in  power  from  without  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws^  and  most  political  changes,  in  all 
nations  and  at  all  periods  in  history,  have  been  forced  upon 
governments  by  the  clamour  of  the  people.  The  aimexation  of 
dentists  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  done  in  the  same  way; 
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for  had  the  movement  which  brought  the  College  of  Dentists 
into  its  short  existence  not  taken  place,  I  think  it  extremely  pro- 
bable we  should  never  have  heard  of  any  movement  on  the  part 
of  those  gentlemen  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  our 
annexation  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  a  like  manner,  the 
meetings  which  took  place  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and 
other  places,  came  from  without  the  circle  that  was  instrumental 
in  getting  us  attached  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1859,  and 
who  since  that  time  had  been  content  with  leaving  matters  in 
statu  quo.  They,  however,  were  again  roused  by  these  meetings 
from  their  seeming  apathy  to  take  part  in  the  reform  movement 
of  1877,  and  to  bring  their  influence  into  the  scale,  which  even- 
tually culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Dentists'  Act  the  following 
year.  And  this  Act,  however  defective  it  may  be,  is  the  first  com- 
pulsory portal  that  separates  the  qualified  practitioner,  morally 
and  legally,  from  being  classed  with  the  ignorant  adventurers,  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  this  profession.  But,  gentlemen, 
we  must  not  stop  here,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  for  which  this  Association  was  formed  was,  I 
believe,  to  watch  the  working  of  the  Dentists'  Act.  We  may 
watch  the  working  of  the  Dentists*  Act  from  without,  but  I  think 
the  Medical  Council  have  shown  us  pretty  conclusively  how 
utterly  powerless  we  are  within. 

Dr.  Balthazar  Foster  of  Birmingham  in  an  admirable  address 
as  President  of  the  Midland  Counties  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
June  the  30th,  exposes  the  political  powerlessness  of  the  medical 
profession.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  for  had  the  profes- 
sion been  efficiently  represented  in  Parliament,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  such  a  monstrous  measure  being  carried  as  the 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  when  it  had  been  conclusively 
shewn  how  much  good  it  had  done  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
where  it  had  been  in  forc6.  But  if  we  are  to  deplore  the  political 
powerlessness  of  the  parent,  how  much  more  sympathy  does  the 
offspring  require,  now  only  just  merging  into  puberty,  and  with- 
out a  single  representative  on  the  Medical  Council  ?  We  are  at 
present  "venturing  like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders;'* 
but  let  us  hope  the  result  will  be  that,  like  those  little  boys,  we  shall 
eventually  be  able  to  cast  away  the  bladders  and  swim  without 
them.  The  Medical  Council  has  done  nothing  for  us  but  spend 
our  money,  and  has  been — taken  altogether — a  most  useless  body. 
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We  are,  however,  allied  to  the  medical  profession,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  future  portal  to  medical  qualification  we  shall  have  to 
sink  or  swim  with  it ;  and  now  that  the  educational  test  must  be 
the  passport  for  entry  into  this  specialty  as  well  as  to  medicine,  I  fed 
assured  there  will  be  very  few  who  will  begrudge  the  little  extra 
time  for  lectures  and  hospital  work  to  enable  them  to  become  fiilly 
qualified  medical,  as  well  as  dental  practitioners ;  this  done,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  "the  limits  of  dental  surgery,"  at  least  as  far 
as  operations  on  the  mouth  are  concerned,  which  this  special 
surgeon  should  be  quite  capable  of  dealing  with. 

Reverting  again  to  our  political  powerlesness.  There  is  a  short 
article  on  the  Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Journal  of  this  Association,  one  paragraph  of  which 
struck  me  as  worth  recording.  It  runs  thus.  "  Happily  for  us 
the  voice  of  our  Association  is  not  likely  to  have  much  real 
weight  in  thei  coming  struggle,  and  our  true  position  for  the 
present  is  one  of  watchful  reserve."  Now  I  think,  unfortu- 
nately for  us,  our  watchful  reserve  has  been  carried  too  far, 
otherwise  we  should  be  in  a  very  different  position  now  to 
what  we  are.  Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I  under- 
rate what  has  already  been  done  for  us  ;  far  from  that— what 
I  would  wish  you  to  understand  is,  that  it  should  have 
been  done  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Had  those  gentlemen  who 
were  instrumental  in  getting  us  attached  to  the  Collie  of  Sur- 
geons used  their  influence  with  the  Council,  the  Act  passed  in 
1878  might  have  become  law  in  i860,  a  year  after  our  attachment 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  But  this  supineness  on  the  part  of  tbc 
Council  of  the  College  does  not  apply  solely  to  the  Dental  Licen- 
tiates. What,  may  I  ask,  has  it  ever  done  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  members  ? 

Nunquam  est  fidelis  cum  potente  sodetas. 

Well,  gentlemen,  having  touched  slightly  on  our  past  history,  I 
will  say  something  about  the  future,  and  I  augur  great  things  in 
the  future  if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves,  hut  semper  vi^ans  must 
be  our  motto,  or  we  shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold  shade  with 
nothing  better  to  protect  our  interests  than  the  fostering  wing  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  what  influence  that  body  may  have 
in  the  future,  if  the  present  Medical  Bill,  now  before  Parliament, 
becomes  law,  no  one  can  telL  One  thing  is  certain,  that  all  the 
present  licensing  bodies  will  be  rendered  powerless,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  called  attention  to  our  probable  future  in  connection 
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with  this  new  Medical  Bill.  Why  ^vas  not  some-prpvision  made 
for  us  in  the  preamble  of  this  Bill  ?  If  the  diploma  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  after  the  passing  of  the  new  Medical  Bill,  ceases  to 
become  a  passport  of  qualification  to  practise  surgery,  why  should 
it  be  permitted  to  grant  diplomas  giving  power  to  practise  dehtal 
surgery  ?  Dr.  John  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  this 
Association,  held  in  March  last,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal, 
some  part  of  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  here.  Dr. 
Smith  says,  "  no  precise  line  of  action  in  respect  to  the  Dental 
License  of  the  Corporations  has  been  enunciated  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  but  from  the  close  connection  between  the  dental 
and  surgical  licenses,  the  privileges  conferred  in  both  cases  being 
a  major  and  minor  degree  of  right  to  exercise  the  self-same  offices — 
being,  in  fact,  so  far  convertible  as  quantitative  and  not  qualitative 
in  their  distinctive  character — it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  such 
material  changes  as  are  proposed  in  the  granting  of  the  one  quali- 
fication must,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  also  affect  the  other." 
Under  clause  15,  section  i,  of  their  Report,  the  Commissioners 
propose:  "That  there  shall  be  one  Medical  Council,  and  that 
in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
shall  be  a  Divisional  Board,  representing  all  the  medical 
anthorities  of  the  division ;  that  the  right  of  admitting  to  the 
Medical  Register  and  a  general  control  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  Divisional  Board  shall  vest  in  the  Medical  Council; 
and,  that  subject  to  such  control,  each  Divisional  Board  shall 
in  its  own  division  conduct  the  examininations  for  license," 
Now  comes  a  most  important  point  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
"  In  clauses  53  and  58  of  Section  V.,  the  power  of  conferring 
a  license,  or  the  right  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  withdrawn  from  the  present  licensing  boards,  and 
to  be  wholly  transferred  to  a  divisional  board  or  boards  of  State 
Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Medical  Council"  It  appears  also, 
in  clause  64  of  the  same  section,  that  an  application  was  made  by 
this  Association  for  direct  representation  upon  the  Medical 
Council,  which  was  denied  us.  Under  section  V.  of  this  report, 
clause  53,  it  is  stated, — "  If  our  recommendations  be  adopted,  the 
statutory  privilege  of  conferring  a  medicai  license  will  no  longer 
attach  to  the  diplomas  and  degrees  of  the  medical  authorities,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  their  importance  will  be  diminished."  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  is  worded  in  a  very  cautious,  diplomatic  manner^ 
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altogtther  crushed  should  have  been  the  word,  rather  thin 
diminished.  I  have  before  alluded  to  hov  iai  I  think  tbe^leotal 
diploma  will  be  affected  by  this  change.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt,  if  the  new  Medical  Bill  becomes  law,  a  vast  chai^ 
must  take  place  in  our  position  at  no  very  distant  date,  andve 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  I  think,  gentlemen,  1  have  said 
sufficient  about  this  subject  for  the  present  1  have  spared  joq 
the  pain  of  listening  to  a  long  paper,  but  it  will  probably  suj^ly 
you  with  food  for  reflection.  It  may  be  that  I  have  taken  a 
pessimist's  view  of  our  position.  I  hope  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  our  interests  have  been,  and  are  still  being  carefally 
looked  after. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  Secretsiy,  Mr. 
Moore,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  observing  that  he  had  been  of  im- 
mense service  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Mdor£,  in  reply,  said  his  work  had  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  him.  He  felt,  however,  that  to  progress  satisfactorily,  nev 
blood  should  be  introduced  into  the  secretaryship,  and  he  therefrae 
gladly  retired, 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mason  was  elected  secretary ;  Mr.  Browne-Masoo 
was  re-elected  Treasurer;  Messrs.  W.  V,  Moore,  J.  R.  Bate,  and 
W.  R.  Tuck,  members  of  the  Councilj  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Levasca 
and  Mr.  McAdam,  members  of  the  Representative  Board  of  the 
British  Dental  Association. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  commenced.  These  will  be 
published  in  thejbuma/  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Balkwill,L.D.S.,  read  a  paper  on  " The  Treatmeol 
of  Pulpless  Teeth." 

After  a  discussion  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Parson,  and  out- 
tinued  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunt,  Mr.  Blasdy,  Mr.  Gaddes,  and  Mr. 
Spknce  Bate- 
Mr.  W  A.  Hunt  read  a  paper  on  Neuralgia,  dealing  chiefly 
1  conditions  of  the  fitUi  pair.     He  explained  by  meau 
:  the  intimate  relationship  between  all  the  or^ns  of 
:e,  and  gave  several  illustrations  of  remarkable  leflo 
resulting  from  this  interconnection. 
jtisoN  asked  if  Dr.  Hunt  regarded  the  gangUons  as  ic 
or  reflectors  of  paia 
[T 1  They  may  act  as  accumulators. 
ICE  Bate  :  The  sympathedc  symptoms  sometimes  eoA 
origin  of  the  pain!     I  had  a  case  of  a  gentleman  vbo 
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had  a  carious  wisdom  tooth,  who  said  he  had  been  under 
medical  treatment  for  what  he  called  neuralgia  in  the  thumb* 
When  he  asked  his  doctor  if  it  might  have  anything  to  do  with 
his  teeth,  he  laughed  at  him,  and  so  most  persons  would.  But 
he  said  he  felt  a  peculiar  numbness  in  his  tooth  at  times  when 
the  thumb,  pained  him  severely.  I  destroyed  the  nerve  in 
that  tooth,  and  filled  it.  Immediately  the  pain  went  away.  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  the  gentleman  for  two  years  or  more.  Then  he 
said  he  had  a  pain  in  the  thumb  of  the  opposite  hand.  I  treated 
a  tooth  on  that  side  in  the  same. way,  and  the  pain  disappeared. 
Two  or  three  years  after  that  he  came  complaining  of  pain  in  a 
tooth,  and  immediately  it  was  dressed  the  pain  in  his  thumb  com- 
menced. Can  Dr.  Hunt  explain  that  ?  If  so,  it  is  more  than  I 
can. 

Mr.  Hunt  :  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  little  islands  in  the  nervous 
system  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  that  through  these  islands  there 
will  be  a  reflex  disturbance  carried  down  to  the  thumb,  or  in  what- 
ever deep  part  the  origin  of  the  nerve  is  implicated.  I  may  also 
mention  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  under  treatment  by  a 
physician,  but  had  got  rather  worse  than  better.  Her  complaint 
was  neuralgia  of  the  uterus.  A  tooth  which  had  been  troubling 
her  was  removed.  During  the  extraction  the  pain  in  the  uterus 
was  intense,  but,  the  tooth  removed,  there  was  no  more  pain  in 
the  uterus.  This  is  a  case  showing  how  distant  parts  may  be 
affected  through  impression  on  the  spinal  cord. 

Mr.  Browne-Mason  also  mentioned  an  instance  occurring  in 
his  own  practice  of  a  lady  who,  after  undergoing  a  series  of  dental 
operations,  was  relieved  of  severe  rheumatic  pains. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  regarding  the  subject  as  of  great  interest  to 
them  as  specialists,  thanked  Dr.  Hunt  for  the  paper,  and  hoped 
he  might  have  further  ^  opportunities  for  investigating  this  very 
complicated  subject. 

Mr.  J.  Rogers  Bate,  L.D.S.I.,  Tiverton,  read  the  paper  on 
"Alveolar  Abscess,"  which  will  be  found  at  p.  452. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Browne-Mason  and  Mr.  Gaddes, 
The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  B.  Verrier,  apologising  for  not  being  able  to  be  present. 
Mr.  W.  V.  MobRE  read  a  paper  on  "  Galvanic  Anaesthesia." 
Mr.  Keys:  Can  you  use  galvanism  in  cases  where  you  have 
more  than  one  tooth  to  extract  at  a  time  ?    Must  you  apply  it  to 
each  separately  ? 

Mr.  MooRE :  I  can  extract  three  teeth  at  a  time.     I  should  not 
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use  galvanism  for  a  restive  patient  It  requires  great  care,  as  in 
chloroform  cases. 

Mr.  Cunningham  advocated,  as  a  local  analgesia,  the  extraction 
of  teeth  immediately  after  a  series  of  rapid  breathings  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  remarking  that  under  such  conditions  teeth  could 
often  be  extracted  painlessly. 

Mr.  MooRE :  I  have  tried  this  myself,  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
answered,  but  not  in  others.  It  is  very  much  like  mesmerism, 
which  I  have  also  tried.  I  think  galvanism  will  be  eventually 
more  frequently  used  amongst  our  other  processes  for  inducing 
local  anaesthesia. 

This  concluded  the  proceedings. 

During  the  afternoon  there  was  an  exhibition  of  dental  ap- 
pliances at  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  Con- 
versazione^  attended  by  about  450  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the 
Athenaeum,  when  the  oil  and  water-colour  paintings  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Plymouth  Art  Club  were  thrown  open  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors,  and  a  very  attractive  programme  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  performed  An  account  of  this  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  letter  of  "  Our  Special  Correspondent" 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  took  place  at 
Plymouth,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  24th  and  25th  ult,  and 
thanks  to  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  local  Committee,  and 
favoured  by  splendid  weather,  passed  off  most  satisfactorily.  It  is 
again  impossible  to  state  the  exact  number  of  members  present, 
but  there  were  over  a  hundred ;  the  subjoined  list  is  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  few  members  were  absent  from  the 
business  meeting  at  which  the  record  was  taken,  and  others  who 
had  signed  their  names  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  on 
the  previous  day  apparently  thought  they  had  done  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  omitted  to  sign  again. 


Adkins,    H.    D,,    Kingsbridge, 
Devon. 

Baines,  Arthur,  Hanley. 
Balkwill,  F.  H.,  Plymouth. 
Bate,  C.  Spence,  Plymouth. 
Bate,  Jas.  R.,  Tiverton. 
Beavis,  Geo.,  Newport,  Mon. 
Bennett,  W.  Storer,  London 


Brand,  E.  E.,  Exeter. 
Brooks,  R.  H.,  Banbury. 
Brown,  Jas.,  Grahamstown,  S. 

Africa. 
Browne-Mason,  J.  T.,  Exeter. 
Browlie,  J.  R.,  Glasgow. 

Campbell,  W.,  Dundee. 
Canton,  F.,  London. 
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Cole,  J.  F,,  Ipswich. 
Coles,  Oakley,  London. 
Cronin,  A.,  London. 
CuUingford,  T.  F.,  London. 
Camming,  Jas.,  Glasgow. 
Cunningham,  Geo.,  Cambridge. 

Pennant,  J.,  Brighton. 
Dilcock,  Thos.,  Liverpool. 

• 

Ewbank,  F.,  London. 

Faulkner,  John,  London. 
Fernald,  H.  P.,  Cheltenham. 

GabeU,  A.,  RedhilL 
Gaddes,  Thos.,  London. 
Gaine,  Chas.,  Bath. 
Garland,  T  G.,  Exeter. 
Geldard,  R.  H.,  Plymouth. 

Hambly,  A.  G.,  Plymouth. 
Harding,  W.  E.,  Shrewsbury. 
Hclyar,  W.,  Bristol. 
Hockley,  A.,  London. 
Holland,  J.,  London. 
Hunt,  W.  A.,  Yeovil. 
Hutchinson,  S.  J.,  London. 

Jewers,  E.  E.,  Plymouth. 

Kekwick,  J.  F.,  Rugby. 
King,  Roff,  Shrewsbmy. 
King,  R.  F.  H.,  Newark. 
King,  T.  E.,  York. 

Levason,  A*  G.,  Hereford, 
Longhiurst,  S.,  London. 

McAdam,  G.  C,  Hereford. 
Mallett,  H.,  Exeter. 
Mansell,  T.,  Alsager,  Cheshire. 
Marks,  J.,  Newton  Abbot 
Mason,  H.  B.,  Exeter. 
Mayne,  H.  W.,  Stonehouse. 
Moore,  W.  V.,  Plymouth. 
Morrison,  R.  P.,  Barnstaple. 


Parson,  Thos.  Cooke,  Clifton. 
Pearman,  G.  B.,  Torquay. 
Penfold,  W.,  London. 
Phillips,  C.  B.,  Tavistock. 
Pitowsky,  A.,  Barnstaple. 

Renshaw,  Isaac,  Rochdale. 
Riches,  C.  H.,  Cardiff. 
Robertson,    W.    A.,    Brixham, 

Devon. 
Rogers,  A.,  Cambridge. 
Rogers,  Claude,  London. 
Rogers,  R.,  Cheltenham. 
Rolston,  G.  F.,  Devonport. 
Rolston,  J.,  Devonport. 

Sanders,  J.  J.  H.,  Barnstaple. 
Segar,  Frank,  Newton  Abbot. 
Seymour,  E.  J.,  Devonport 
Sims,  C,  Birmingham. 
Smale,  Morton,  London. 

Turner,  J.  S.,  London. 

Underwood,  A.  S.,  London. 

Vanderpant,  F.  J.,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 
Vice,  W.  A.,  Leicester. 

Waite,  W.  H.,  Liverpool. 
Wallis,  C.  J.  B.,  London. 
Watson,  D.,  Torquay. 
Wells,  J.,  Berwick. 
West,  Chas.,  London. 
White,  G.  W.,  Newport,  Mon. 
White,  Richard,  Norwich. 
Williams^E.  H ,  Manchester. 
Williams,  Caleb,  Leamington. 
Willson,  G.,  London. 
Wood,  W.  R.,  Brighton. 
Woodhouse,  A.  J.,  London. 
Woodhouse,  W.  H.,  London. 
Wormald,  D.  A.,  Bury,  Lanca- 
shire. 
Wormald,  S.,  Stockport 

Youngman,  F.,  Torquay. 


Parkinson,  Jas.,  London. 

A  good  many  visitors  attended  the  meetings,  including  Dr.  Bogue, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Bing,  of  Paris,  Messrs.  R.  M.  Webster,  London, 
E.  W.  Fox,  Gloucester,  H.  Toope,  of  Truro,  and  many  of  the 
local  dental  and  medical  practitioners. 
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Friday^  August  24th, 

The  Representative  Board  met  at  9  a.iiL,  in  the  library  of 
the  Athenaeum,  Plymouth.  Besides  the  routine  business, 
the  Board  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Vice* 
President,  Mr.  T.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  Tumer  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  F.  Canton,  of  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  London,  was  unanimously  elected  hon.  secretary  to  the 
Association  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Smith  Tumer. 

Dr.  Waite  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Board  certain  cases 
which  showed  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  local  registrars  of  deaths 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Dentists  Act.  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Coles,  Hutchinson,  Turner,  and  the  hon.  secretary,  be 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  make  known  to  the  officials  of  the 
kingdom  those  points  in  the  Act  by  which  their  duties  are  affected. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected  members  of 
the  Association  : — Messrs.  Daniel  Corbett,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.£ng^ 
Dublin ;  James  Cumming,  L.D.S.Glas.,  Glasgow ;  Thomas  Mansell, 
L.D.S.Edin.,  Stoke-on-Trent;  J.  McAckland,  L.D.S.Eng.,  Exeter. 

The  application  forms  of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  bad  been 
elected  by  the  Western  Counties  Branch,  were  handed  to  the  hon. 
secretary : — Messrs.  Elias  L.  Keys,  Plymouth ;  Edward  T.  Dew, 
L.D.S.I.,  Weston-super-Mare;  J.J.  Huxtable  Sanders,  LD,S.L, 
Barnstaple;  Ernest  W.  Fox,  L.D.S.I.,  Gloucester;  John  Marks» 
L.D.S.L,  Newton  Abbot;  H.  W.  Mayne,  L.D.S.I.,  Stonehouse. 


The  Members  generally  assembled  for  the  Business  Meeting  at 
10.30.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Spence  Bate,  the  President-elect,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Mr. 
J.  Tomes  (President  of  the  Representative  Board),  Mr.  Thomas 
Underwood  (Vice-President  of  the  Representative  Board),  and 
others,  expressing  their  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  S. 
Tumer)  to  read  his  annual  report,  which  was  as  follows : — 

In  presenting  to  you  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  British 
Dental  Association,  I  have  to  ask  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  which  I  think  ought  to  be  uppermost  in  our  minds  when  re- 
ceiving such  report. 
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The  first  is  that  an  association  must  pass  through  a  : 
development.  No  doubt  it  comes  into  existence  witl 
fledged  name,  a  list  of  office-bearers  and  a  full  detailed  s 
of  its  aims  and  objects,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  our  members,  and  of  many  who  are  not  member 
Association,  that,  from  the  first  day  of  its  fonnation,  it 
competent  to  do  all  the  work  of  a  mature  and  strongly  c 
body. 

The  second  point  is  that,  however  devoted  the  office-b< 
a  young  association  may  be,  they  must  serve  an  apprenti< 
the  work  they  have  undertaken.  It  is  not  an  easy  m 
gendemen  who  have  spent  their  lives  following  their  speci 
to  turn  aside  to  work  of  a  nature  entirely  different  to  that 
Ihey,  have  been  accustomed  i  that  is  to  say,  in  the  timi 
devoted  to  rest,  or  to  looking  after  matters  of  detail  whic 
b  every  practice,  but  which  must  necessarily  stand  ove 
professional  hours,  these  men  have  to  fulfil  a  task  which 
oiganization,  business  arrangements,  and  a  knowledge  oi 
matters  in  their  commercial  as  well  as  in  their  higher 
intellectual  features.  They  have  further  to  transact  busii 
people  in  authority,  and  with  lawyers  and  politicians  whi 
that  the  knowledge  of  those  who  seek  to  meet  them  in  a 
capacity  shall  be  such  as  to  guide  and  direct  and  enlighl 
on  the  subject  in  which  their  interest  is  sought,  and  furl 
must  be  ready  to  meet  opposition  in  all  the  many  aspects 
it  may  present  itself.  Need  I  say  that  such  work  is  not  1( 
the  pursuit  of  dentistry,  and  that  the  element  of  time  i 
concerned  both  in  the  consolidation  of  our  Associatiot 
gaining  the  experience  necessary  to  its  management  F( 
is  but  a  short  time  in  the  early  history  of  an  Association  v 
such  as  ours,  for  not  only  are  we  watching  the  operatii 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  like  all  other  Acts  has  to  go  t' 
long  period  of  trial,  but  we  are  endeavouring  to  oigania 
fession  which  was  not  only  without  any  oiganizadon  whati 
which  was,  and  even  now  is,  professionally  speaking,  den 
to  the  last  degree.  I  make  these  remarks  in  no  apologel 
because  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so,  indeed  your 
here  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  demanded,  but  I  make  them 
out  that  much  has  to  be  done  within  (he  Association  it 
within  our  profession,  before  we  can  take  the  field  with  any 
of  success  to  fight  those  who  do  us  wrong.  Although  cas 
28 
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.  infringement  of  the  Dentists'  Act  are  not  so  numerous  as  many 
ima^e,  still  of  this  I  am  sure»  that  if  we  prove  true  to  ourselves 
oar  position  will  'ere  long  be  vindicated  fully  and  satis&ctonly. 

Since  we  met  in  Liverpool  twelve  months  ago,  the  Representa- 
tive Board  has  endeavoured  honestly  to  carry  out  the  work  en- 
trusted to  it.  The  first  business  which  passed  from  the  year 
1881-1882  to  the  year  1882-1883,  was  the  prosecution  of  a  Mr. 
CaUender,  an  unregistered  practitioner.  This  person  disappeared 
frt>m  the  scene  before  he  could  be  brought  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  baf&ed  all  the  efforts  of  our  legal  advisers  to  discover  his 
whereabouts. 

The  Executive,  in  instituting  the  prosecution,  was  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  nature  of  the  machinery  introduced  by  the 
Government  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  regarding  prosecutions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
They  had  to  await  the  sanction  of  the  Medical  Council  before  they 
could  move  further  in  the  matter,  and  the  delay  so  caused,  together 
with  the  attendant  publicity,  so  completely  belled  the  cat  that  Ae 
culprit  had  timely  warning  of  their  intentions.  Since  then  the 
executive  have  not  felt  justified  in  spending  more  of  the  very 
meagre  funds  ^f  the  Association  in  prosecutions  until  suchtisoe 
as  they  can  do  so  to  greater  advantage,  and  with  a  reasonable  prosr 
pect  of  success. 

The  evidence  on  dental  matters  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Acts,  together  with  the  valuable  papers  read 
from  time  to  time  before  the  Association  by  Mr.  Tomes,  the  Prea- 
dent  of  the  Representative  Board,  have  been  collated  from  the 
pages  of  the  Association  Journal,  arranged  in  a  compact  volmne^ 
and  distributed  to  the  medical  authorities  throughout  the  kingdooOt 
to  the  libraries  of  all  the  universities  and  medical  societies,  and 
also  to  such  Members  of  Parliament  as  have  taken  a  favourable 
view  of  our  proceedings.  This  was  done  in  view  of  impending 
legislation,  in  which  it  was  sought  by  some  to  impair  the  advan- 
tages which  we  had  attained  by  the  passing  of  the  Dentists'  Act, 
and  so  to  fortify  our  position,  that  we  might  not  only  be  able  to 
repel  an  attack,  but  to  make  use  of  any  fresh  legislation  which 
might  give  us  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  advantages  already 
gained.  When  the  Medical  Acts'  Amendment  Bill  was  draughted, 
the  Representative  Board  by  a  unanimous  resolution  entrusted  Mr. 
Tomes  with  the  onerous  duty  of  watching  our  interests  during  its 
progress.  The  unfortunate  withdrawal  of  this  Government  measure 
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has  deprived  us,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  results  of  his  tnowled 
and  care,  but  if  the  measure  be  again  brought  before  Parliamei 
we  may  fairly  hope  to  realise  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  At  presei 
however,  we  must  resume  our  work  under  the  obvious  disadva 
t^es  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

The  Board  also  published  the  Transactions  of  the  Associatic 
of  which  each  member  received  a  copy,  and  the  valuable  ca 
Ic^e  of  works  on  Dental  Surgery,  prepared  by  Mr.  Oak] 
Coles,  was  bound  up  in  a  separate  small  volume  and  sent  to 
the  libraries  of  the  Universities  and  learned  Societies,  and  th( 
are  now  some  copies  ready  to  be  sent  to  like  institutions  in  t 
United  States.  I  should  here  state  that  so  highly  was  that  wc 
esteemed,  that  the  Council  of  the  Odontological  Society  ask 
and  received  permission  from  the  Representative  Board  of  t 
Association  to  have  a  large  number  of  copies  printed,  and  p 
sented  one  to  each  member  of  their  Society. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  Dr.  Walker  has  formally  resigned  t 
editorship  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Coleman  havi 
previously  pursued  a  like  course.  Since  the  resignation  of  thi 
gentlemen,  the  Journal  has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Lai 
more  as  sub-editor,  and  by  a  Journal  Committee,  of  which  J 
C.  S.  Tomes  is  chairman,  and  of  which  Mr.  Coleman  and  ] 
Walker  are  still  active  members. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  has  been  frequently  under  the  ci 
sideration  of  your  Executive,  and  you  will  to-day  be  asked 
record  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  estabhshing  this  fu 
at  present  Through  the  pages  of  the  Association  Journal  y 
are  familiar  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  sul>committee 
order  to  find  out  how  far  the  profession  is  prepared  to  supp 
such  a  measure,  and  Mr.  Dennant,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cc 
mittee,  will  present  you  with  the  results  of  our  appeal  up  to  da 
and  explain  to  you  the  object  of  placing  a  rough  copy  of  1 
suggested  bye-laws  in  your  hands  at  the  commencement  of  t 
meeting. 

The  Association  is  now  supported  by  four  branches;  three 
England,  viz.,  the  Midland  Counties',  the  Eastern  Counties'  a 
Western  Counties'  Branches,  and  by  one  in  Scotland  called 
Scottish  Branch. 

I  regret  being  unable  to  report  a  large  increase  in  the  num 
of  members.  At  present  the  figures  stand  at  494.  The  num 
of  new  members  is  24,  but  the  number  struck  off  the  list  for  n 
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payment  of  subscription,  according  to  bye-kw  5,  is  20,  leaving 
us  in  much  the  same  position  as  we  were  last  year. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  in  subscriptions  is  a  cause  of  great 
expense  to  the  Association,  and  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  tbe 
Representative  Board.  Although  the  funds  of  the  Asssodatiai 
may  be  called  in  a  flourishing  condition,  still  the  Executive  can- 
not shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  if  we  had  to  encounter  any 
extended  litigation  our  resources  might  soon  be  dissipated,  and 
then  we  might  find  ourselves  short  of  the  means  of  existence. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  very  large  amount  of  gratuitous  labour 
given  to  the  Association,  not  only  in  the  management  of  its  afiaizs^ 
but  in  supplying  the  literary  matter  for  our  Journal,  I  fear  that 
our  resources  might  soon  become  a  vanishing  quantity.  By  way 
of  giving  greater  facilities  to  members  for  transmitting  thdr 
subscriptions,  the  Representative  Board  has  arranged  with  the 
different  depots  to  receive  subscriptions  on  our  behalf  and  they 
hope  that  through  this  convenience,  or  by  an  order  firom  members 
on  their  bankers,  the  subscriptions  will  be  more  promptly  paid  in 
future. 

I  had  this  morning  the  painful  duty  of  laying  before  the  Repre- 
sentative Board  the  resignation  of  its  Vice-President,  Thomas 
Underwood,  Esq.,  and  I  now  have  to  report  to  you  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Association.  The  sad  braSij 
calamity  which  has  overtaken  Mr.  Underwood  precludes  us  fit»n 
urging  him  to  retain  these  offices,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  his  interest  in  the  Association  is  unabated,  and  that  he 
will  continue  to  sit  on  the  Representative  Board. 

The  names  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  Board  will  be  laid 
before  you.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of  selection,  the  Boaid 
arranged  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  two  years  and  over  in  ' 
office  in  alphabetical  order,  and  selected  the  first  five  from  the 
provincial,  and  a  like  number  from  the  London  members.  As 
time  passes,  however,  the  members  will  come  to  the  top  bf 
rotation,  and  then  the  selection  will  become  mechanical  The 
auditors  appointed  for  the  current  year  are  Messrs.  Rait  and 
Kearton,  chartered  accountants,  and  our  taluable  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
F.  Pink,  still  continues  his  services  to  the  Association. 

The  report  having  been  adopted.  Dr.  Waite  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  and  of  condolence  with  Mr.  Thos.  Underwood  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Vice-Chairmanship  of  the  Representative 
Board  in  consequence  of  family  bereavement. 
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This  having  been  passed,  Mr.  Spence  Bate  proposed  Mr. 
J.  S.  Turner  as  Mr.  Underwood's  successor,  which  was  agreed  to 
with  much  applause. 

Mr.  Jas.  Parkinson,  as  Treasurer,  stated  that  the  balance 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  at  the  end  of  the  last 
half-year  amounted  to  ;;^29o  iis.  sd  He  was  sorry  to  have  to 
report  that  the  subscriptions  in  arrear  amounted  to  no  less  than 
;^2i5  6s.  There  were  also  various  outstanding  accounts  due  to 
the  Association,  such  as  for  advertisements  in  the  Journal,  &c., 
which  might  amount  to  about  ;^2oo,  making  a  total  of  about 
;f  700.  There  were  of  course  a  few  outstanding  liabilities,  but 
these  were  of  small  amount 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  two  members  of  the 
•  Representative  Board  had  retired,  viz, :  Messrs.  R.  Hepburn,  of 
London,  and  Nicol,  of  Leeds ;  the  others,  being  eligible,  offered 
themselves  for  re-election.  The  following  gentlemen  were  ac- 
cordingly re-elected :  for  London,  Messrs.  Ashley  Gibbings,  Oak- 
ley Coles,  A.  Coleman,  and  A.  Hill,  and  Mr.  F.  Weiss  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Hepburn's  retirement.  For  the 
provinces,  Messrs.  H.  Campion,  Manchester ;  J.  Dennant,  Brigh- 
ton ;  J.  T.  Browne-Mason,  Exeter ;  and  T.  Cooke-Parson,  Clifton ; 
were  re-elected ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunt,  Yeovil,  was  elected  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  NicoL 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  nomination  of  Dr.  John 
Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  as  President-elect,  was  confirmed  by  the 
meetmg,  and  Edinburgh  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  then  called  upon  Mr.  Dennant  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  sub-committee,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  I  have  to  report  that  the  Benevolent  Fund  Committee  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  wishes  expressed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  felt  that  their  first  duty  was  to  ascer* 
tarn  how  far  the  members  of  the  Association  were  prepared  to 
support  such  a  fund;  and  then  to  suggest  those  principles  of 
action  upon  which  that  fund  should  be  based.  Accordingly  every 
member  of  the  Association  has  been  furnished  with  a  printed 
form, 'upon  which  he  was  requested  to  state  the  amount  he  was 
willing  to  subscribe  annually  and  by  donation  towards  the  fund. 

"  The  result  of  that  appeal  is  that  the  promised  ^  donations 
amount  to   jC43S  S*-  6d.,  which,  when  capitalized  may  yield 
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(roughly  estimated)  about  ;£i  7  per  annum,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  ;^72  i6s.,  which  with  the  former  sum  will 
realise  about  ;i£Sg  i6s,  per  annum  for  the  purposes  of  distribution, 
minus  a  small  sum  required  for  printing,  postage,  &c.  This 
amount  is  promised  by  81  members  only,  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
entire  members  of  the  Association.  I  fear  this  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  very  encouraging  response,  as  coming  from  a  body  of 
professional  men  enrolled  in  an  association  which  was  founded 
for  the  express  purpose  (amongst  other  objects^  of  promoting  the 
establishment  of  a  Benevolent  Fund ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
meeting  to  decide  if  it  considers  the  sum  of  sufficient  amount  to 
justify  the  Association  in  inaugurating  the  Fund. 

"  The  committee  has  given  great  care  to  the  consideration  of 
those  principles  which  should  govern  a  Benevolent  Fund  of  this 
Association,  and  they  have  prepared  a  set  of  rules  for  its  manage 
ment,  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  at  this  meeting,  should  the 
inauguration  of  the  Fund  be  decided  upon.* 

"In  the  preparation  of  these  rules,  those  of  similar  charities 
have  been  consulted,  and  they  have  been  finally  revised  and 
accepted  by  the  Representative  Board 

"  From  the  patient  and  careful  attention  that  has  been  given 
to  the  subject,  and  the  general  liberality  of  sentiment  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  desire  to  extend  the  charity  (as  far  as 
possible)  to  members  of  the  profession  who  are  not  included  in 
the  Association,  I  trust,  notwithstanding  the  impossible  task  of 
pleasing  everyone  or  of  meeting  every  objection  that  may  be 
raised,  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  may  meet  with  general 
acceptance." 

The  President  invited  discussion  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  was  desirable  to  establish  a  Benevolent  Fund. 

Mr.  C.  Sims  (Birmingham)  :  The  report  states  that  only  a  very 
small  number  of  members,  only  about  one  fifth,  seem  to  have 
taken  a  really  active  part  in  working  with  the  Committee  and 
promising  subscriptions,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  many 
members  1  have  spoken  to  object  to  pay  money  to  any  new 
scheme  until  they  see  what  the  working  of  the  scheme  will  be. 
This  Benevolent  Fund,  as  I  take  it,  is  intended  for  what  we  may 
call  the  respectable  members  of  the  whole  dental  profession.  Now, 
in  the  starting  of  all  similar  societies  we  generally  find  a  small 


*  These  Rules  are  given  in  full  at  p.  448. 
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amount  of  funds  in  hand  at  the  commencement.  If  we  look  back  to 
many  of  the  large  societies,  notably  to  the  British  Medical  Benevo- 
lent Fund, — ^and  I  take  it  we  are  following  in  their  footsteps — ^we 
find  that  the  number  of  contributors  was  remarkably  small  at  the 
beginning;  in  fact,  the  same  complaint  was  made  at  that  time  that 
we  make  at  the  present.  If  this  Benevolent  Fund  is  on  a  right 
foundation,  if  rules  are  drawn  up  so  that  it  shall  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  profession  as  we  intend  it,  I  fully  believe  that  when 
the  thing  is  once  started  the  members  of  the  profession  will  take 
it  up  and  help  us  in  every  possible  way.  We  should  not  be  down- 
hearted at  the  small  amount  promised  in  the  way  of  annual 
subscriptions.  It  is  a  fair  start,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  a  few 
years  the  amount  will  greatly  increase.  I  certainly  think  that  as 
the  Association  started  with  this  Benevolent  Fund  as  one  of  the 
objects  in  view,  it  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  if,  having  proceeded 
so  far  with  it,  we  did  not  carry  it  through.  I  hope  the  meeting 
will  pass  this  measure.  The  rules  have  been  drawn  very  care- 
fully, a  large  amount  of  time  and  trouble  having  been  taken  to 
bring  them  into  thorough  working  order ;  and  I  trust  that  in  a 
few  years*  time  we  may  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
Fund  having  been  this  day  inaugurated. 

Mr.  DennAnt  :  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  rising  so  soon 
after  having  read  my  report,  but  I  think  that  if  we  can  focus  the 
discussion  it  would  be  an  advantage.  I  beg  to  state  very  dis- 
tinctly that  I  am  not  now  speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee but  in  my  private  capacity.  The  time  of  the  Representative 
Board  has,  to-day,  been  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  so  many 
subjects,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  decide  this  question,  and  it 
has  been  thought  better  that  it  should-  be  decided  by  the  present 
meeting  on  its  merits.  Twelve  months  ago,  I  may  say,  my  ardour 
in  this  matter  had  a  good  deal  cooled  down.  I  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  many  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  and  after  an 
interchange  of  opinions  with  them  I  was  led  to  believe  that  there 
was  rather  a  lack  of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
a  scheme  of  this  kind  to  a  successful  issue.  Thus,  many  of  us  felt 
that  the  time  was  inopportune.  The  country  was  passing  through 
a  period  of  serious  financial  depression.  We  were  all  of  us  feeling  it 
more  or  less,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  I  felt  it  would  have 
been  better,  had  the  promotion  of  the  fund  been  delayed  two  or 
three  years,  awaiting  further  education  of  opinion  in  the  profession, 
and  better  times.     However,  I  was  persuaded  by  one  or  two  re- 
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spected  friends  to  take  up  the  matter  again  with  other  membm 
of  the  Committee.     In  fact  we  were  stirred  into  action  veiy  mudi 
by  Mrf  Crapper  and  other  gentiemen  who  evidentiy  supposed 
that  we  were  going  to  sleep  and  neglecting  our  duty.    The  resoit 
is  the  report  that  I  have  submitted  to-dayf    Well,  my  opinion  to- 
day is  changed,  because  the  circumstances  are  totally  diffoent 
It  is  true  we  have  had  a  very  small  response  to  our  appeal,  but  then 
with  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  we  must  all  be  aware  tibat 
many  grand  schemes  are  carried  out  from  small  beginnings :  in 
fact  it  is  always  the  few  strong  minds  who  initiate  any  new  mofve- 
ment,  and  if  a  few  good  men  inaugurate  a  scheme,  man  is  such  a 
gregarious  creature  that  the  multitude  is  sure  to  follow.    We  have 
not  yet  appealed  to  the  profession  generally ;  1  wish  distinctly  to 
lay  that  before  you.    We  have  appealed  simply  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  members  of  our  Association;  but  I  am  hoping  that  when  the 
scheme  is  put  before  the  profession  at  large,  many  outside  the 
Association  will  not  only  approve  of  it,  but  support  it,  and  prob- 
ably be  induced  also  to  join  an  Association  which  has  beneficent 
aims  as  well  as  those  which  are  of  a  political,  scientific,  and  social 
character.  Only  very  forcible  reasons  should  be  allowed  to  j^event 
oiu:  starting  this  fund.     The  strongest  one,  to  my  mind,  would  be 
the  utter  break  down  of  the  Association,  the  impending  collapse 
of  the  whole  thing.     Well,  I  ask,  does  this  meeting  to-day  lock  as 
if  the  Association  were  going  to  pieces;  your  presence  fully 
assures  us  that  it  will  not.    Those  who  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  worry  and  the  anxiety  of  its  management — I  am  thinking 
more  particularly  of  our  friends  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  for 
the  burden  has  rested  very  much  on  their  shoulders — are  apt  very 
naturally  to   take  a  pessimistic  view.      Here  we  have  had  the 
Treasurer's  report  speaking  of  arrears  in  an  Association  of  400 
members  of  something  like  ^^200.    Now  that  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
Association;  it  cannot  be  considered  as  any  other  than  a  very 
great  disgrace.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Assodr 
ation  was  started  in  exciting  times ;  many  were  induced  to  join  it 
hardly  knowing  why;  a  great  many  of  those  members  are  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  outside  the  range  of  its  operations  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  punctual  payment  ol 
guineas,  as  a  fulfilment  of  duty,  we  know  that  many  men  fall  shoit 
But  I  am  not  discouraged  by  that     Granting  that  many  of  these 
men  may  fail  us  and  retire,  or  will  have  to  be  dismissed  for  lack  of 
doing  their  duty : — we  have  had  evidence  to-day  that  others  wU 
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job ;  and  I  believe  that  as  the  Association  works  in  the  direction 
of  multiplying  its  branches,  and  as  the  influence  of  those  branches 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  increases,  so  it  will  become 
strengthened,  like  the  oak  which  casts  out  its  roots  and  fibres  in 
all  directions,  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  established  as  one  of 
the  professional  Associations  of  the  country.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future  of  our  Association. 
Bat  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand.  We  have  a  definite  sum  of 
money  promised — by,  it  is  true,  only  80  or  81  members  of  the 
Association;  but  analyse  that  list,  and  in  it  you  will  find  the  names 
of  our  most  respected  President  of  the  Representative  Board,  Mr, 
John  Tomes,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Mr.  A.  Woodhouse,  and  many 
other  gendemen  who  are  recognised  leaders  of  the  profession. 
With  such  men  promoting  the  scheme  I  think  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  profession  will  support  them.  The 
question  for  us  to  decide  to  day  is  this : — Shall  we  by  our  vote 
intercept  this  small  stream  of  charity  from  reaching  any  cases  of 
distress  that  may  arise  ?  I  trust  you  will  see  it  would  be  unwise 
and  the  reverse  of  benevolent  to  do  so.  Of  course  this  is  to  be 
a  charitable  fund — not  a  provident  fund.  We  hope  that  the  day 
may  be  far  distant  when  any  of  us  who  are  endeavouring  to  in* 
augKrate  the  charity  should  become  needful  recipients  of  it ;  but 
gentlemen,  we  know  not  how  sudden  or  how  swift  the  arrow  may 
fly  that  may  lay  any  of  us  low,  and  careful  as  we  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  to  provide  for  our  families,  we  don't  know  how  soon  the 
action  of  this  Benevolent  Fund  may  be  a  means  of  benefit  to 
those  belonging  to  us.  I,  therefore,  hope  your  judgment  will  sup- 
port me  in  the  effort  to  establish  the  Fund  to-day.  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose "  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  between  j£So  and  j£go  a 
year  will  become  available  for  the  purposes  of  charity  to  members 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  profession  generally,  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund  be  at  once  inaugurated."  I  should  remark  that  the 
fond  being  so  small  it  would  necessarily  be  our  duty  to  nurse 
it  up  for  two  or  three  years ;  we  shall  have  professional  sympathy 
irith  us,  and  in  the  course  of  say  ten  years  we  shall,  I  trust,  have 
accumulated  a  fund  of  sufficient  amount  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
profession,  and  a  substantial  help  to  those  whom  it  is  our  wish  to 
benefit  (applause). 

Mr.  Oakley  Coles  (London) :  I  rise  to  second  the  resolution. 
I  am  not  at  present  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  Fund,  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  scarcely  got  such  a  return  as  we  ought  to 
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have  expected,  though  curiously  enough  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
usual  average  result  of  appeals  for  charitable  purposes*  The  re- 
sponses to  charitable  appeals  average  20  per  cent,  and  in  this 
case  our  result  comes  precisely  to  that  amount.  So  that  in  this 
respect  we  have  reached  the  full  average  of  the  condition  of 
things  that  occurs  in  all  charitable  enterprises.  So  far,  therefore, 
we  must  be  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  if  this  appeal  were  extended 
to  all  the  4,000  on  the  Register,  we  might  hope  to  have  800  re- 
turns instead  of  80,  which  would  make  a  material  difference  in 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  Fund.  This  Benevolent 
Fund,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  part  of  the  original  scheme  of 
the  Association;  a  large  number  of  the  members  are  anxious 
that  we  should  try  it ;  and  even  if  there  is  some  doubt  about  it,  we 
should  try  it  rather  than  divide  against  it. 

The  Secretary  :  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
very  important  question,  as  one  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  Association,  and  in 
helping  our  Chairman  to  formulate  the  suggested  bye-laws,  and  in 
other  ways  working  out  the  matter  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Association,  and  of  the  Representative  Board.  I  may  say,  to  begin 
with,  that  I  have  hitherto  laid  aside  my  personal  opinion  in  the 
matter.  But  when  personal  opinions  come  to  the  front  and  every 
man  is  supposed  to  give  his  opinions  freely,  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  be  silent  I  say,  for  one,  that  I  think  whatever  the 
future  may  do  for  us,  according  to  the  evidence  we  have  before  us, 
the  present  is  not  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  this  Benevolent 
Fund.  I  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  on  this 
matter.  Now  I  don't  listen  to  talk.  I  judge  people  by  what  thcf 
do — and  it's  the  only  way  you  can  judge  witii  reference  to  the 
Benevolent  Fund,  which  is  entirely  a  matter  of  ;£  s.  d.  I  have  sent 
out  circulars  to  every  member  of  this  Association.  I  have  sent  out 
500  circulars,  and  only  80  have  replied.  When  we  are  told  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  that  we  must  not  intercept  this  Be- 
nevolent Fund  by  our  vote,  I  say  that  we  are  not  doing  so — we  who 
have  responded  to  the  appeal  do  not  intercept  it,  it  is  those  who 
have  not  responded,  and  only  those  who  have  not  responded  are 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Fund,  if  it  fail  Further,  I  don*t 
think  that  eighty  members  of  the  Association  have  the  right  to 
impose  their  will,  however  beneficent  and  benevolent  it  may  bc^ 
upon  the  remaining  420.  Mr.  Oakley  Coles  says  that  according 
to  statistics  the  average  number  of  responses  to  charitable  appeals 
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is  twenty  per  cent,  and  we  have  had  the  full  average.  Now  I, 
for  one,  can't  see  how  eighty  is  twenty  per  cent,  of  500.  Another 
reference  was  made  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  to  the 
number  of  the  members  of  that  Association.  Now  I  don't  see  how 
that  bearsT  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  number  in  our  Association, 
or  in  the  profession,  but  of  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  Fund.  I  say  that  the  response 
to  the  appeal  has  been  of  a  very  parsimonious  and  meagre 
character ;  and  '  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  eighty  or  eighty-one 
members  who  have  promised  to  give  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions going  on  until  we  are  better  supported.  I  don't  think  the 
work  that  has  been  done  will  be  lost.  These'  suggested  bye- 
laws  are  very  excellent ;  and  they  will  remain  as  a  mark  of  our 
intentions.  The  promised  list  of  subscriptions  will  exist  as 
another  mark  of  our  good  intentions.  The  work  will  not  be  lost, 
for  you  will  always  find  some  one  ready  to  agitate  in  behalf  of  it 
But  it  may  be  lost  if  we  begin  the  fund  on  so  small  a  sum  as  j£So. 
What  can  be  done  with  so  small  a  fund  ?  We  shall  always  have 
demands.  I  have  had  four  or  five  applications  already,  under  the 
impression  that  we  had  a  Benevolent  Fund  in  existence ;  and  if 
that  is  the  case  before  its  establishment,  what  will  it  be  after- 
wards ?  We  shall  be  holding  out  hopes  that  can't  be  realized  I 
do  not  abate  my  desire  to  have  this  Benevolent  Fund  one  iota ;  I 
admit,  indeed  I  believe,  in  its  desirability  and  necessity,  but  I 
don't  believe  in  the  response  to  the  appeal  we  have  made  to  the 
profession.  And  there  is  another  difficulty  those  who  have  to 
manage  the  fund  will  have  to  contend  with.  We  can't  get  in 
even  the  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  Association.  Whether 
it  be  forgetfiilness,  or  whatever  it  be,  it  doesn't  lessen  the  difficulty 
to  the  Executive,  neither  does  it  lessen  the  importance  of  the  money 
to  the  Association.  Our  funds,  as  the  report  shews,  are  in  a 
precarious  condition  if  we  have  any  extended  litigation  to  en- 
counter; and  that  is  a  matter  much  more  likely  to  happen  than  some 
of  us  imagine.  If  we  can't  be  just  before  we  are  generous  it's  a 
bad  look-out  for  the  Association  and  for  the  Benevolent  Fund 
also.  I  reiterate  what  I  have  said.  I  don't  say  that  I  think  the 
time  has  not  arrived  for  a  Benevolent  Fund,  all  time  is  the  time 
for  charity,  but  I»  don't  think  the  response  we  have  received  from 
the  members  of  the  Association  justifies  us  in  carrying  it  out 
It  is  81  men  imposing  their  will  on  420. 
Mr.  Renshaw  (Rochdale)  :  The  Secretary  has  told  us  that  the 
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8 1  who  responded  have  no  right  to  impose  the  weight  of  tiie 
Benevolent  Fund  on  the  Association.  If  you  will  allow  me 
I  will  state  a  parallel  case.  Som<&  51  years  ago  my  father  was  a 
poor  apprentice  boy.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  his  uncle,  to  whom 
he  was  apprenticed,  allowed  him  a  penny  a  week.  My  fether  and 
four  or  five  other  young  fellows  determined  to  visit  the  sick  and 
poor  of  the  town  in  which  they  resided  The  result  of  that  was 
that  in  the  course  of  time  a  charitable  institution  was  formed  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  in  that  town.  One  would 
hardly  have  supposed  that  a  good  society  could  be  formed  by 
half-a-dozen  lads,  most  of  them  with  an  income  of  a  penny  or 
twopence,  and,  at  the  outside,  sixpence  a  week.  But  what  is  the 
result  ?  Two  or  three  months  ago  we  had  oiu:  annual  meeting— I 
may  say  that  I  am  intimately  connected  with  the  Association  now 
— ^and  at  that  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  Association  had 
lived  for  51  years,  and  that  during  the  year  then  ended,  its  visitois 
had  paid  1500  visits  with  relief.  That,  I  think,  was  a  good  result 
from  a  "  day  of  small  things."  If  a  society  which  began  in  that  way 
has  lived  51  years  and  done  such  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  to 
suffering  humanity,  surely  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  society  widi 
400  members,  81  of  whom  have  responded,  and  responded 
generously — I  must  admit  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  not 
responded,  I  have  been  waiting — 
The  Secretary  :  That's  what  you  all  do ;  you  all  wait 
Mr.  Renshaw  :  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  a  donation  and  a 
subscription,  and  I  trust  that  the  81  members  who  have  responded 
will  carry  the  day  in  this  respect 

Dr.  Waite  (Liverpool) :  There  are  three  or  four  reasons  why 
we  should  support  and  carry  the  resolution  proposed.  Rrst  of 
all,  the  Association  was  called  into  existence  upon  the  under- 
standing, amongst  other  things,  that  a  Benevolent  Fund  should  be 
established  We  are,  therefore,  committed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Benevolent  Fund  as  soon  as  we  can  see  our  way  clear  to 
doing  it  Another  reason  is  that  the  Association  would  hardly 
fulfil  the  general  objects  of  such  an  Association  unless  it  had 
some  provision  for  the  sick  and  the  distressed  amongst  its  mem- 
bers. Another  reason  is  that  the  very  fact  of  a  Fund  existing^ 
large  or  small,  would  offer  additional  inducement  to  members  of 
the  profession  to  join  the  Association.  Another  reason  se^ns  to 
be  that  we  have  already  gone  so  far.  We  have  had  the  machinery 
to  a  certain  extent  constructed  and  got  into  working  order;  and 
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we  have  promises  of  something  like  ;^8o  a  year.  Concerning 
this,  our  esteemed  Secretary  seems  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion. 
Eighty  pounds  a  year,  what  would  it  do  ?  It  would  at  least  fur- 
nish substantial  relief  to  four  cases — ;^2o  a  year  would  be  a  con- 
siderable help,  if  we  could  only  give  that  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  as  soon  as  we  have  begun  to  do  some  practical  work  of 
benevolence,  the  influence  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  Association 
will  be  widely  extended.  Men  will  begin  to  see  that  the  Asso- 
ciation is  really  doing  some  practical  good  in  the  profession. 
I  think  we  are  pretty  nearly  unanimous,  and  I  hope  the  Chairman 
will  now  put  the  question  to  the  vote. 

Dr.  Cunningham  (Cambridge) :  I  rise  to  frankly  confess  that 
I  am  not  of  the  eighty-one ;  and  the  reason  I  have  not  contributed 
is  this — I  think  the  profession  generally  ought  to  distinctly  express 
its  desire  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Benevolent  Fund  j  and  in  my 
humble  opinion,  from  what  I  have  heard,  there  is  no  such  general 
desire.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  our  sentiment  in  an  eloquent 
manner,  and  in  a  way  that  naturally  makes  every  one  of  us  who  is 
in  doubt,  think  he  is  wrong.  But  an  appeal  has  been  made  on 
the  other  side  by  our  Secretary,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
his  motives  being  pure  and  disinterested.  He  has  made  an  appeal 
to  our  common  sense,  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment versus  common  sense.  It  is  quite  possible  that  when  this 
discussion  is  laid  before  the  profession,  as  it  will  be  through  the 
periodicals,  and  when  the  fact  is  shown  that  the  Committee  has 
been  appointed,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  time  has 
been  given  to  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme,  more  general  support 
will  be  given  to  it  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reason  we  have  hesi- 
tated to  carry  the  scheme  into  immediate  execution  is,  that  we 
think  by  keeping  it  back  a  little  time  we  may  call  forth  a  greater 
and  prompter  response  from  members  of  the  Association,  and 
from  the  profession  as  a  whole.  From  this  point  of  view,  I  would 
desire  to  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  our  Secretary. 

Mn  Brunton  (Leeds) :  If  this  Fund  is  allowed  to  drop,  the 
members  of  the  Association  who  have  given  their  promises  will 
think  themselves  released  from  the  obligation  to  support  it  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  that  those  members  who 
have  not  already  subscribed,  or  promised  subscriptions,  will  (how- 
ever small  their  subscription  may  be)  contribute  something  to  the 
Fund,  and  by  that  means  water  the  acorn,  and  bye-and-bye  we 
shall  see  a  leaflet  springing  up,  and  perhaps  in  course  of  time  a 
few  acorns  growing! 
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Mr.  Levason  (Hereford) :  There  is  an  old  saying,  and  in  tibis 
case  we  ought  to  take  it  to  heart,  that  '^  charity  begins  at  home."  I 
think  it  is  rather  hard  lines  for  those  of  our  profession,  and  those 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  profession,  that  they  should  have 
to  appeal  for  charity  to  outsiders  because  they  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  profession.  It  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  good  many,  that  some  few  months  ago  there  was  an 
appeal  made  for  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  left  with  a  number 
of  children,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  raising 
sufficient  money  to  meet  her  case.  Of  course  at  the  present  time 
the  Benevolent  Fund  would  not  enable  us  to  give  so  much  as  was 
required  for  this  poor  lady  and  her  children ;  but  there  would  be 
no  objection,  I  presume,  on  the  part  of  the  profession  generally, 
to  supplement  the  grant,  if  necessary,  until  we  have  sufficient  to 
give  proper  capital  to  enable  a  widow  in  such  a  case  to  start  in 
some  small  way  of  business  to  support  herself  and  family.  A  good 
many  remarks  have  been  made,  and  I  would  not  unnecessarily  go 
over  the  same  ground  again,  but  there  are  one  or  two  I 
wish  to  make.  I  think  that  as  a  body  we  are  committed  to  this 
fund,  the  Association  was  formed  with  that  view,  and  we  ought 
not  to  forget  it.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  our  having 
such  a  small  beginning.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  once  the 
fund  is  actually  started,  many  men,  who  have  been  holding  back 
to  see  what  would  be  done,  will  join  and  help  us  generously. 

Mr.  King  (Shrewsbury)  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  after  the  castiga- 
tion  administered  by  the  Secretary,  the  amount  of  the  fund  at  the 
close  of  this  meeting  will  be  very  much  larger  than  when  it  com- 
menced. His  words  were  severe,  but  none  the  less  merited,  and 
they  are  likely  to  produce  very  good  fruit  I  notice  a  spontaneous 
movement  in  this  quarter,  which,  I  believe,  will  have  a  very  good 
result ;  at  any  rate  it  will  bring  up  the  per  centage  very  con- 
siderably. 

Mr.  West  (London) :  We  all  agree  with  what  has  fallen  from 
Mr.  Dennant  and  Mr.  Bninton,  but  I  should  like  to  surest  one 
practical  idea,  which  I  think  deals  with  the  main  cause  why  there 
has  not  been  a  greater  response  to  the  appeal,  and  that  is  that 
there  has  been  no  definite  scheme  put  forward  and  no  definite 
amount  named  as  a  subscription.  Had  there  been  a  definite  sum 
named  as  a  subscription,  I  think  that  nearly  every  member,  at 
least  the  majority  of  members,  would  have  felt  inclined  to  enter- 
tain it      But  when  the  amount  is  left  open,  you  may  have  two 
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gentlemen  in  a  town,  and  Mr.  A.  will  be  able  to  put  down 
guinea,  donation  and  a  two  guinea  subscription,  but  Mr.  B.  c 
afford  as  much,  and  as  he  doesn't  like  to  be  published  in  a 
list,  he  declines  ^together.  If  gentlemen  who  have  ample  i 
and  equal  generosity  were  allowed  to  give. a  donation  as  lai 
they  please,  and  a  definite  annual  sut)scription  were  named, 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  Caupbell  (Dundee)  remarked  that  at  the  Scottish  Ei 
when  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  mal 
effort  at  least  to  offer  a  five  guinea  donation  and  an  armua 
Bcription  oi  one  guinea,  and  this  understanding  having 
arrived  at,  it  was  carried  out  very  heartily. 

Dr.  RoLSTON :  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  belonging  to  a  medical  bt 
lent  society  which  was  started  20  years  or  more  ago  11 
county,  I  may  say  it  strikes  me  that  your  results  as  rej 
to-day  appear  to  me  very  encoun^ing,  because  we,  having  e: 
more  th^  20  years,  have  only  some  60  subscribing  membei 
of  400  medical  practitioners  in  the  county.  Although  w 
continually  making  appeals,  and  individuals  are  constantly  i 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  society,  yet  we  find  a  difficu 
getting  members  outside  the  large  towns  to  join  us. 

The  Secretary  wished  it  to  l)e  distinctly  understood  thai 
he  said  as  the  result  of  ofHcial  experience  did  not  in  an) 
affect  him  in  his  relationship  to  the  Benevolent  Fund.  His 
were  very  clear ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  worked  loyally  wit 
committee.  He  did  not  wish  to  move  a  resolution,  and  s 
content  himself  with  voting  against  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Det 

Mr.  C.  Sims,  of  Birmingham,  handed  in  to  the  Secretai 
list  of  new  subscribers,  which  will  be  found  at  page  447. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  he  would  rather  gentlemei 
in  the  form  which  he  had  supplied  them  with,  or  a  similar  ] 
It  often  happened  that  unless  there  was  an  official  form  to  rel 
gentlemen  who  had  sent  in  their  names  in  an  informal  way 
it,  and  were  under  the  impression  that  they  had  given  no  pre 

Mr.  Sims  said  if  the  Secretary  would  supply  him  yiii 
necessary  papers,  he  would  take  care  they  were  sent  to 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Dennant  said  no  doubt  there  were  many  gentlemen  i 
nxHu  who  would  like  to  state  what  they  were  willing  to  do,  a 
offered  to  write  out  a  formal  promise  on  foolscap  for  th( 
sign ;  he  was  sure  that  would  satisfy  the  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Hockley  said  that  as  one  of  the  319  who  had  been  so 
condemned  by  Mr.  Smith  Turner  he  must  protest  aganist  that 
gentleman's  remarks.  He  was  afraid  that  printed  notices  were 
not  always  attended  to  as  they  should  be,  they  were  generally  put 
on  one  side,  not  with  any  intention  of  n^lecting  them  altogether, 
but  with  the  idea  of  attending  to  them  at  some  future  time.  He 
believed  there  was  not  really  any  unwillingness  to  subscribe,  bat 
that  if  some  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  canvass,  he  was  sure 
they  would  get  lots  of  subscriptions. 

The  Treasurer  said  Mr.  Hockley  and  others  seemed  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  cost  of  circulars.  On  the  last  occasion  on  wbich 
a  circular  was  sent  out  he  was  called  on  to  pay  ;^2  for  postage; 
therefore  it  was  not  a  mere  bagatelle.  Printed  circulars  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  but  they  were  not 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Baines,  the  Secretary  said 
he  was  glad  he  had  been  the  means  of  stirring  up  discussion  and 
bringing  members  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility.  Officials 
could  only  give  a  cei;tain  amount  of  time  and  labour  to  the  work; 
and  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  members  as  of  officials  to  exeit 
themselves;  it  was  a  matter  of  individual  responsibility.  He  did 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  Mr.  West's  suggestkm 
to  limit  the  amount  of  subscriptions.  The  Committee  had  done 
its  best,  and  the  Representative  Board  had  sanctioned  all  that  it 
had  done;  and  that  was  all  the  answer  he  could  give  to  any  "ife* 
as  to  what  would  have  happened,  had  things  been  done  in  a 
different  way. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Dennant  was  then  put  to  the 
vote  and  carried  nem,  con. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Browne-Mason,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Waite,  the  bye-laws  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  were  adopted  «»  / 
bloc;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dennant  the  Committee  were 
requested  to  undertake  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Renshaw  moved,  and  Mr.  Brunton  seconded  a  vote  re- 
cording the  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Representative  Board,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  briefly  responded  to  by  Mr.  Dennant. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  a  telegram  was  received  from  Lady 
Saunders,  stating  that  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  was  making  satisfactory 
progress  towards  convalescence,  and  expressing  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  success  of  the  meeting.    The  President  was  at  once 
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requested  to  send  a  congratulatory  reply  on  behalf  of  the  members 
present 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  Presidential 
address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  scientific  progress  of  dental 
surgery  during  the  last  hundred  years,  ue.y  from  the  time  when 
John  Hunter  first  secured  for  it  a  firm  physiological  and  patho- 
logical basis.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  large  amount  of 
matter  we  have  received  for  publication,  we  have  reluctantly 
decided  to  reserve  Mr.  Bate's  Address  for  our  next  number. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  (1.30  p.m.,)  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  Guildhall,  where  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, we  must  again  reffer  our  readers  to  the  letter  of  "Our  Special 
Corespondent"  The  Mayor  (Mr.  John  Shelly)  presided,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate  and  Mr,  Chas.  Gaine. 

After  luncheon  a  short  interval  was  spent  in  listening  to  an 
organ  performance  by  Mr.  John  Hele,  Mus.  Bac,  in  the  large 
haD  of  the  building.  The  organ  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  the  selec» 
tion  of  music  was  heartily  and  deservedly  applauded. 


At  3  p.m.,  the  President  resumed  the  chair  in  the  Lecture  Hall 
of  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  papers  was 
proceeded  with,  Mr.  A.  Underwood's  paper  taking  the  lead.  All 
the  papers,  the  titles  of  which  were  given  in  our  last  number,  gave 
nse  to  some  amount  of  discussion.  They  will  be  published  in 
succession  in  future  numbers  of  this  yj?«r«^j/.  A  fuller  report  of 
this  meeting  will  be  given  next  month. 

THE  DINNER. 

At  7  p.m.  about  1 20  members  and  visitors  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
the  Royal  Hotel,  the  President,  Mr.  Spence  Bate,  F.R.S.,  taking 
the  chair.  Among  the  visitors  were  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
the  Mayor  of  Plymouth  (J.  Shelly,  Esq.),  the  Mayoj:  of  Devonport 
(Mr.  Rolston),  the  Chairman  of  the  Stonehouse  Local  Board  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Bayly),  and  most  of  the  principal  medical  practitioners  of 
the  three  towns. 

After  dinner,  "The  Queen  and  Royal  Family  "having  been 
proposed  by  the  President  and  received  with  due  honoui;,  Mr. 
Oakley  Coles  proposed  "The  Army   and   Navy"  in  a  very 
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amusing  speech.  These  having  been  responded  to  by  the  Eail  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Macdonald,  F.R.S.,  Inspector 
General  of  Naval  Hospitals, 

Dr.  BoGUE,  of  New  York,  proposed  "Prosperity  to  the  Three 
Towns,"  remarking  that  having  been  much  struck  on  this  his 
first  visit  to  Plymouth  with  the  evident  signs  of  material  pros- 
perity in  the  town,  he  had  been  led  to  inquire  what  were  its 
chief  manufactures,  and  had  been  tolcf  "  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
soap."  Further  acquaintance  had  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this 
information,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  inhabitants  had  a  liberal 
supply  of  the  last  named  commodity  to  bestow  upon  visitors. 

The  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  in  responding,  said  they  were 
accustomed  at  Plymouth  to  boast  somewhat  of  their  manufactures, 
but  after  what  had  been  said,  and  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen 
from  the  great  towns  of  the  North,  he  hardly  dare  mention  such 
a  thing.  And  they  were  accustomed,  also,  humbly  sometimes,  to 
speak  of  their  commercial  progress,  their  shipping  and  so  forth ; 
but  he  was  afiraid  there  were  gentlemen  there  fi'om  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  and  so  that  subject  was  closed  to  him.  But  at  any 
rate  he  might  speak  of  Plymouth  as  a  pleasant  centre  for  those 
excellent  combinations  of  work  and  play  which  were  so  fashionable 
nowadays  imder  the  title  of  congresses,  and  for  the  assembly  of 
learned  bodies  such  as  the  British  Dental  Association.  Plymouth 
could,  at  any  rate,  offer  them  beautifiil  scenery  and  historical 
associations,  and  Plymouth  desired  to  offer  them  a  most  hearqr 
welcome. 

The  Mayor  of  Devonport  said  he  felt  it  to  be  an  honour  to 
respond  to  the  toast  that  had  been  proposed.  They  had  sceqeiy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devonport,  which  was  admitted  to 
be  second  to  none  for  many  miles  round,  and,  though  they 
could  not  boast  of  the  commerce  or  manufactures  of  Plymouth, 
they  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  in  cormection  with  the  other 
naval  ports,  in  sending  forth  those  magnificent  ironclads  which 
protected  the  trade  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Stonehouse  Local  Board  also  responded 
to  the  toast 

The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  then  proposed  "  The  Health  of  the 
President"  For  him  to  attempt  to  praise  Mr.  Spence  Bate  for 
his  scientific  eminence  would  seem  to  arrogate  an  acquaintance 
with  those  scientific  studies  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment, which  he  (Mr.  Shelly)  could  not  in  the  least  pretend  to 
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possess.  As  to  Mr.  Spence  Bate's  professional  skill,  he  (Mr. 
Shelly)  could  only  say  he  was  most  delighted  to  take  that  upon 
trast,  and  he  hoped  he  might  never  have  any  practical  experience 
of  it  As  to  the  President's  character,  he  had  heard  that  a  lady 
once  said  that  she  understood  that  Mr.  Bate  was  "  crusty  " ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Shelly)  thought  that  must  have  been  due  to  a  pardonable 
confusion  of  ideas,  arising  from  Mr.  Bate's  studies  of  the 
"Crustacea,"  because  everybody  in  Plymouth  knew  very  well  Mr. 
Bate's  amiability,  his  readiness  to  join  most  heartily  in  every 
scheme  for  the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  for  the  increase  of 
learning  and  science  and  all  honourable  studies  in  their  midst. 
He  valued  him  very  highly  indeed  as  a  townsman,  and  he  (Mr. 
Shelly)  was  quite  sure  from  the  manner  in  which  'they  had 
received  the  mention  of  his  name  that  they  valued  him  very  highly 
as  their  President. 

The  President,  who  was  most  heartily  cheered,  briefly  re- 
sponded, remarking  that  if  he  could  not  claim  to  be  all  that  his 
friend  the  Mayor  had  said  he  was,  he  would  try  to  become  as 
good  as  Mr.  Shelly  had  represented  him. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE  gave  the  next  toast — that  of  "  The  Medical 
Profession." 

Mr.  W.  J. Square,  F.R.C.S.,  who  was  called  upon  to  reply,  said  he 
presumed  he  owed  that  honour  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  oldest  med- 
ical practitioner  in  Plymouth.  It  was  an  honour,  and  a  very  great  one, 
to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  so  honourable  a 
profession.  He  was  old  enough  to  remember  when  the  dental 
profession  had  very  small  beginnings;  but  the  manner  of  its 
evolution  since  then  had  been  really  wonderful,  so  that  they  now 
found  on  the  roll  of  its  membership  a  large  number  of  men  who 
bore  the  very  highest  reputation  for  their  scientific  attainments 
—men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  of  the  most  gentlemanly 
character.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  dental  profession  used 
the  same  diploma  as  the  medical  profession,  and  medical 
practitioners  felt  it  an  honour  to  be  associated  with  their  dental 
brethren. 

Dr.  J.  RoLSTON,  who  responded  on  behalf  of  the  medical 
profession  of  Devonport,  said, — If  in  any  future  visit  to  the  West, 
the  Dental  Association  would  come  nearer  to  the  town  which  he 
represented,  they  would  do  their  best  in  that  borough  to  give  them 
a  most  hearty  welcome. 
The  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
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evening,  "  The  British  Dental  Association."     He  first  expressed 
the  satisfaction  which  all  in  that  neighbourhood  felt  in  welcoming 
the  members  of  the  British  Dental  Association  to  Plymouth,    He 
should  not  be  misunderstood  if  he  said  that  he  felt  even  greater 
and  more  unalloyed  satisfaction  in  meeting  these  gentlemen  col* 
lectively  and  convivially  on  this  occasion,  than  he  had  on  fonner 
occasions,  individually  and  professionally.     He  should  be  uttering 
a  truism  were  he  to  say  that  among  the  various  ills  that  flesh  las 
heir  to,  though  there  might  be  some  more  serious,  there  were  few 
that  created  a  larger  aggregate  of  human  misery  than  those 
troubles  which  it  was  the  profession  of  dentists  to  alleviate  and 
remove  j   and  it  would  be  an  equal  truism  to  say  that,  if  that 
were  any  operations  that  required  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand,  and 
patience  and  delicate  manipulation,  they  were  the  operations  of 
dentistry.     They  also  knew  that  mechanical  ingenuity  had  been 
constantly  brought  into  play  to  assist  the  profession,  and  not  only 
that,  but  chemical  and  microscopic  discovery  had  been  lai^y 
availed  of.      He  knew  that  his  scientific  friend,  their  President, 
had  taken  his  part  in  those  discoveries.     And  when  they  con- 
sidered this,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  nobody  could  deny  that 
dentistry  had  taken  a  high  position  among  the  practical  sciences 
He  therefore  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Dentists' 
Act,  which  became  law  in  1878,  was  not  passed  sooner.    The 
object  of  that  law  was,  by  a  system  of  examination  and  registra- 
tion, to  see  that  the  public  were  not  mangled  by  unqualified 
practitioners.    He  believed  that  the  Dental  Association  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
were  fairly  and  fully  carried  out ;   also  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
profession,  to  increase  the  espirit  de  corps  amongst  its  members^ 
all  things,    which   in   any  profession  ought  to,   and  invariably 
did,  increase  its  general  efficiency.      It  was  often  said  that  the 
wealthier  and  more  luxurious  classes  suffered  from  dental  disease 
more  than  the  poor — those  who  worked  harder  and  fared  more 
simply.     He  could  not  take  that  for  granted,  because  he  thought 
those  present  would  bear  him  out   in   saying  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  among  the  poor  from  this  cause,  and  he 
was  sure  that  this  Association  would  make  it  its  pride  to  foflow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  surgical  and  medical  profession  in  doing 
all  they  could  to  extend  the.  benefit  of  its  action  to  the  poor, 
either  by  dental  dispensaries  or  otherwise.     He  hoped  also  that 
the  dental  profession  would  turn  their  attention  as  much  as  they 
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could  to  any  information,  thej;  could  give  to  the  people  as  to 
saving  their  teeth  in  early  years,  and  he  hoped  that  one  day 
something  would  be  done  in  this  direction.  His  business  there, 
however,  was  to  join  with  those  who  had  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  in  wishing  prosperity  to  their  Society, 
and  that  it  might  be  successful  in  its  endeavours  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  dental  profession. 

Mr.  J.  Smith-Turner  (honorary  secretary)  responded  to  the 
toast  They  had  heard  that  the  Association  had  grown  out  of  the 
Dentists'  Act,  and  he  should  like  to  explain  that  the  Association 
claimed  that  that  Act  had  given  to  the  dentists  a  professional 
position  which  they  wished  to  assert,  though  not  in  any  violent  or 
ostentatious  manner.  The  curriculum  through  which  the  members 
of  the  dental  profession  must  pass  was  subject  to  somewhat  of 
contumely  and  reproach ;  but  he  claimed  that  it  was  equal  to  the 
curriculum  which  was  necessary  for  a  full  medical  diploma.  It 
was  equal  in  this  way — ^it  took  rather  more  time  to  get  through, 
and  cost  rather  more  money.  But  that  curriculum  was  arranged 
for  a  certain  object,  namely,  making  men  what  they  professed  to 
be — surgeon-dentists.  And  consequently  the  students  had  to 
break  off  their  medical  and  surgical  studies  after  a  certain  period 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  that  particular  branch  of  the 
surgical  art  which  they  intended  professing.  That  course  of  study 
had  been  laid  down  after  mature  consideration  by  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  the  dental  and  surgical  professions,  and  they  were 
bound  to  accept  it  and  honestly  fufil  it.  The  Association  had 
been  subjected  quite  recently  to  some  criticism  of  rather  an  un- 
friendly character.  He  deprecated  that  kind  of  will  o'  the  wisp 
criticism  which  is  built  upon  an  if^  as  it  generally  began  on 
nothing,  and  led  to  nowhere.  We  were  told  that  if  the  College 
of  Dentists  were  now  in  existence  it  would  have  been  a  rich  and 
powerful  body.  Well,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Dentists,  but  it  seemed  like  an  old  world  story  now,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  would  have  now  been  either  rich  or 
powerful.  They  had  been  twitted  for  having  maintained  a  position 
of  "  watchful  reserve,"  and  told  that  that  position  had  lasted  too 
long.  Those  who  had  heard  the  report  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  reading  to  them  to-day,  would  know  that  there  had  been  much 
good  work  done  by  the  Association.  True,  their  position  had  been 
one  of  watchful  reserve,  but  that  was  only  in  regard  to  legislation. 
We  are  only  a  young  Association,  and  we  have  only  lately  attained  a 
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professional  position,  and  we  do  not  think  it  politic  or  even  polite, 
to  ask  too  mnch,  or  to  push  ourselves  too  prominently  to  the  front 
Better  be  reserved  and  watchful  than  reserved  and  careless,  and  if 
our  critic  had  been  as  watchfid  as  he  admits  we  are,  he  would 
not  have  expected  to  have  found  any  provisions  made  for  dentists 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill  But  if  he 
had  looked  in  the  body  of  the  Bill,  where  provisions  are  generally 
found,  he  would  have  seen  that  several  provisions  had  been  made 
for  dentists.  He  r^retted  much  that  this  Government  measure 
had  fallen  through,  but  hoped  for  better  things  next  time.  We  had 
been  told  by  one  critic  that  all  invidious  distinctions  should  be 
wiped  away,  and  that  we  should  all  stand  on  the  common  platfom 
of  surgeons.  That  was  not  his  opinion.  He  had  heard  the  toast 
of  the  medical  profession  proposed  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  he  had 
not  seen  any  of  his  confreres  rise  up  to  acknowledge  that  toast, 
although  some  of  them  possessed  the  highest  surgical  diplomas  a 
man  could  take  They  preferred  to  be  known  as  surgeon-dentists, 
the  capacity  in  which  they  served  the  pu  blic,  and  surely  there  was 
nothing  invidious  in  that  distinction.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  the  term  meant,  but  if  there  was  anything  invidious 
anywhere  it  was  with  those  who  practised  dentistry  on  the  strengdi 
of  a  surgical  diploma  only.  He  had  to  thank  them  very  much  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  that  toast,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  for  proposing  it  He  had  to  thank  the  men  of 
Plymouth  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  received  the  Association. 
They  had  shown  to-night  the  same  spirit  they  showed  some  200 
years  ago,  when 

'*  Forthwith  a  man  at  eveiy  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall. 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgcumbe's  lofty  hall. 
Many  a  light  fishing  craft  went  out  to  pry  along  the  coast. 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post." 

In  other  words,  they  were  equally  ready  to  give  a  warm  reception 
to  strangers  now  as  they  would  have  the  Spaniards  in  those  old 
days  had  they  come  to  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Charles  Gaine,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Roff  King  also 
briefly  responded. 

The  Mayor  of  Devonport  then  proposed  in  very  complimen- 
tary terms  "  The  Officers  of  the  British  Dental  Association  and  its 
Blanches." 

Mr.  James  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Browne-Mason  responded,  the 
latter  taking  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  dental  pn> 
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fession  was  not  altogether  remiss  as  regards  service  to  the  poor. 
In  the  county  of  Devon  alone  there  were  two  dental  hospitals, 
viz.,  at  Plymouth  and  Exeter,  and  at  the  latter  institution,  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted,  nearly  65,000  operations  had  been 
performed  during  the  past  year. 

The  last  toast  was  "Prosperity  to  the  Dental  Benevolent 
Fund,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Oakley  Coles,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Dennant. 

The  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  much  enhanced  by  the  per- 
formance of  an  excellent  band. 


The  Dental  Benevolent  Fund.  ^ 

Our  readers  will  please  notice  that  the  heading  is  no  longer  "The 
proposed  Benevolent  Fund ; "  it  is  now  an  established  institution. 
We  have  heard  it  alleged  as  a  reason  for  not  contributing  that 
"  no  definite  scheme  has  been  put  forward,"  and  the  large  acces- 
sion which  the  Fund  received  at  Plymouth  as  soon  as  its  consti- 
tution was  actually  settled  seems  to  show  that  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  like  to  know  exactly  what  they  are  subscribing 
to  before  they  commit  themselves.  We  would  call  the  attention 
of  all  such  to  the  Bye-laws  which  will  be  found  below,  and  trust 
they  will  now  prove,  by  at  once  forwarding  their  contributions,  that 
their  objection  was  not  merely  an  excuse.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
capital  of  the  Fund  now  amounts  to  about  ;;^5oo,  and  the 
promised  annual  subscriptions  to  ;^90j  but  we  hope  to  see  these 
amounts  considerably  increased  now  that  the  scheme  is  fairly 
launched. 

Further  List  of  promised  Donations  and  Subscriptions, 

Donations.  Ann.  Sub. 

Amount  already  promised £^^^    5    6  £yo    3    6 

Baines,A.,  Hanley 

Brown,  James,  Grahamstown 

Cole,  J.  Fenn,  Ipswich        

Crapper,  J.  S.,  Hanley         

Ewbank,  F.,  London  

Femald,  H.  P.,  Cheltenham 

Hockley,  A.  G.,  London       

Holland,  J.,  London 

Hutchinson,  S.  J.,  London 

King,  RofF,  Shrewsbury       

King,  R.  F.  H.,  Newark      

Mallet,  H.,  Exeter     
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Mayne,  H.  W.,  Stonehouse 

Morrison,  R.  P.,  Barnstaple 

Parson,  T.  Cooke,  Clifton    ...        ... 

Pitowsky,  A.,  Barnstaple     

Renshaw,  J.,  Rochdale         

Vanderpant,  F.  J.,  Kingston 

West,  C,  London      

White,  Graham,  W.,  Newport,  Mon. 
Williams,  E.  H.,  Manchester 
Williams,  W.  Caleb,  Leamington  ... 


Doiuuioos. 
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Rules  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  British  Dental 

Association. 

I. — The  Institution  shall  be  called  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the^ 
British  Dental  Association. 

II. — ^The  object  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  is  to  afford,  privately,  pe- 
cuniary relief  when  practicable,  FIRST,  to  necessitous  and  deserving 
members  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  being  contributors  to  the 
fund,  their  widows  and  orphans  ;  and  secondly,  to  such  necessitous 
persons  as  are  or  have  been  Dentists,  and  have  not  been  members  of 
the  British  Dental  Association  or  contributors  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  but  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
may  be  deserving  objects  of  relief ;  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  Dentists  who  were  not  members  of  the  British  Dental  Association 
or  contributors  to  the  fund  at  the  time  of  their  decease. 

III. — The  fund  shall  be  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, and  bequests. 

IV.— All  legacies  and  bequests  shall  be  considered  as  capital,  and 
shall  be  invested  in  the  names  of  three  Trustees  of  the  Benevolent 
Fund  of  the  British  Dental  Association  in  Government  Securities, 
Bank  of  England  Stock,  or  Trustees'  Securities,  and  no  part  of  such 
fund  shall  be  withdrawn  from  capital,  except  by  a  resolution  authoris- 
ing such  withdrawal  passed  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  contributors 
convened  for  the  purpose,  and  confirmed  at  a  Special  General  Meedng 
of  the  contributors  to  be  held  not  more  than  two  months  or  less  than 
one  month  after  the  first-named  meeting. 

V. — ^AQ  annual  subscriptions,  donations  of  less  tlian  £^^  and  all 
dividends  and  interest  arising  from  capital,  shall  be  considered  as 
income,  and  shall  be  applicable  to  the  payments  of  grants  and  the 
assistance  of  applicants,  and  to  the  payment  of  necessary  charges 
and  expenses. 

VI. — Donations  of  £s  and  upwards,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 

the  donors,  shall  be  added  to  capital,  and  any  surplus  above  ;£io  may, 

)X  the  discretion  of  the  CommUtee  of  Management,  be  added  to 
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VII.— The  following  contributors  to  the  fund  shall  be  entiti' 
vote  at  all  Genera)  and  Extraordinary  General  Meetings,  viz. : — a 
subscribers  of  £i  is.  and  upwards,  and  donors  of  ;£ig  los 
Dpwards  in  one  payment,  and  £i  5s.  for  two  consecutive  years. 

VIII. — Votes  on  all  questions,  excepting  the  election  of  the 
mittee  of  Management,  must  be  recorded  personally ;  but  for 
dection  they  may  be  recorded  by  delivery  10  the  scrutineers,  1 
personally  or  through  the  Chainnan,  of  a  list  issued  by  the  Comr 
under  Rule  XI.,  after  efasure  or  substitution,  by  the  voter,  ( 
names  thereon,  in  accordance  with  Rule  XII. 

IX— Annual  subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on  th 
of  January  or  ist  of  July  in  each  year,  at  the  option  of  the  respi 
contributors,  and  no  contributor  whose  subscription  is  two  yec 
arrears  shall  be  entitled  to  any  privileges  as  to  voting  or  otherwi; 
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X.— The  affairs  of  the  Fund  shall  be  conducted  by  a  CommitI 
Management,  consisting  of  seven  contributors,  and  composi 
follows: — The  President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Represen 
Board  of  the  British  Dental  Association  (if  he  be  eligible  as  a 
tributor  to  the  Fund),  and  six  contributors  to  the  Fund  of  a  suff 
sum  each  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  being  also  members  of  the  B 
Dental  Association,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  K 
sentative  Board  of  the  Association.  These  six  members  may 
for  three  years  from  the  date  of  inauguration  of  the  Fund,  i 
expiration  of  which  period,  one-third  of  the  members  shall  1 
After  the  third  year,  one-third  of  the  members  shall  retire  ann 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  until  the  expiration  o 
year.  The  Committee  may  determine  by  ballot,  when  necc; 
which  two  members  shall  retire. 

XI. — The  Committee  shall  prepare  and  cause  to  be  issued  1 
contributors  to  the  Fund,  one  week  at  least  before  each  A 
General  Meeting,  a  list  of  persons  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Comr 
for  the  ensuing  year,  stating  the  names  of  the  two  members  t 
Committee  who  are  ineligible  for  re-election.  The  list  shall  cc 
the  names  of  six  members  of  the  Representative  Board, 
contributors  to  the  Fund,  and  twelve  other  contributors  to  the  1 
being  members  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 

XII. — At  the  annual  election  every  voter  may  erase  any  nai 
names  from  the  list,  and  may  substitute  the  name  or  names  o 
other  person  or  persons  eligible  to  serve  on  Committee,  bu 
number  of  names  on  the  list  after  such  erasure  or  substitution, 
not  exceed  six,  including  at  least  two  members  of  the  Represen 
Board,  nor  shall  it  contain  the  names  of  the  two  members  wb 
ineligible  by  bye-law  X.  Those  lists  which  do  not  accord  with 
directions  sh^  be  rejected  by  the  si 
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XI I L — In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Representative 
Board,  the  Committee  shall  choose  a  Chairman  from  among  them* 
selves — ^three,  including  such  Chairman,  shall  be  a  quorum— and  a 
majority  of  the  quorum  may  make  grants,  and  do  all  acts  within  the 
power  of  the  Committee.  The  President  or  Chairman  to  have  a  cast- 
ing vote. 

XIV. — In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation^  or  inability  to  act,  of 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  the  Commitee  shall 
elect  an  eligible  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  next  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

XV. — ^The  Committee  of  Management  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
officers  and  servants,  and  remove  the  same  ;  fix  the  remuneration  to 
be  paid  ^to,  and  the  services  to  be  performed  by,  such  officers  and 
servants  respectively :  make  such  orders  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  fund  (not  inconsistent  with  these  rules)  as  they 
may  deem  expedient ;  direct  the  investment  of,  and  control  and  dis- 
tribute the  funds  ;  decide  on  all  applications  for  relief,  and  the  amount 
and  mode  of  affording  it,  observing  in  all  cases  strict  privacy  in  the 
distribution  ;  order  payments  and  sign  cheques  on  account  of  the 
fund  at  the  bankers  mentioned  in  Rule  XXII.,  such  cheques  to  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  one  other  member  of 
the  Committee  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  said  cheques  are 
ordered  to  be  signed  ;  give  receipts  for  all  moneys,  or  delegate  that 
power  from  time  to  time  to  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  think 
fit ;  and  generally  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Fund. 

XVI. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  in  no  case  make  any 
grants  or  payments  by  which  the  donations,  bequests,  or  income  of 
future  years  shall  be  anticipated  or  appropriated. 

XVII. — Non-contributors  shall  not  be  eligible  for  relief  until  the 
applications  from  contributors  have  first  been  dealt  with,  and  contribu- 
tors being  two  years  in  arrear  with  their  annual  payments  shall  be 
classed  as  non-contributors. 

XVIII. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  seek  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  Councils  of  the  Branches  of  the  British  Dental 
Association,  and  shall  also  be  empowered  to  promote  the  formation  of 
local  Committees  in  reference  to  applications  for  relief  from  persons 
resident  within  their  respective  districts,  but  it  shall  not  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  any  such  local  Council  or  Committee. 

XIX. — The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  be  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  British  Dental  Association  at  soch 
times  as  the  Committee  may  think  fit,  but  not  less  fi-equently  than 
twice  a  year.  Any  two  members  of  the  Committee  may  at  any  time 
require  the  Secretary  to  convene  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  Meeting  shall  be  convened  accordingly  by  notice 
stating  the  object  of  the  Meeting,  which  notice  shall  be  sent,  under 
cover,  marked  private,  to  each  member  of  the  Committee  at  least 
three  clear  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  holding  the  same. 
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XX.— A  General  Meeting  of  the  contributors  of  the  fund  shall 
be  annually  held,  at  such  place  and  during  such  period  as  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association  i?  held,  and  at 
such  meetings  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  be 
presented,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  Fund 
(which  names  need  not,  however,  be  read  out),  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  amount  of  all  grants  made  and  assistance  afforded  during 
the  past  year,  up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  31st  of  December  or  the 
30th  of  June,  according  to  the  period  of  Meeting ;  and  of  the 
general  state  of  the  funds  on  either  of  the  latter  days  next  preceding 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association ;  but  in  such 
report  the  names  of  the  applicants  for,  and  the  recipients  of,  assis- 
tance rendered  by  the  Fund  shall  not  be  stated  or  published  ;  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Fund  shall  be  produced  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors 
thereon  ;  vacancies  (if  any)  in  the  number  of  the  Trustees  shall  be 
filled  up  in  accordance  with  Rule  IV. ;  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  in  accordance  with  Rules 
X.  and  XL,  and  the  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XXL 

XXL — ^At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  three  contributors  of  the 
fimd,  not  being  Trustees  or  Members  of  Committee,  shall  be  appointed 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  audit  of  any  two  to  be  con- 
sidered sufficient.  They  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  next  after  their  election,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

XXIL — The  uninvested  funds  of  the  institution  shall  be  kept  in  the 
name  of  the  fund,  at  a  Banker's,  to  be  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Management,  who  may  draw  cheques  on  the  same,  as  directed  in  Rule 
XVI.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  fund  shall  be  lodged  with 
the  Bankers.  The  first  bankers  shall  be  the  Bank  of  England,  Wes- 
tern Branch,  London. 

XXI 1 1. — The  Trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pay  over  the  capital 
arising  from  the  property  of,  or  belonging  to  the  fund  to,  or  permit 
the  same  to  be  received  by,  the  Committee  of  Management  for 
the  time  being,  as  such  Committee  may  direct ;  and  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  for  the  time  being,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  a  Special  General  Meeting,  according  to  Rule  IV.,  shall  be  a 
sufficient  authority  to  the  Trustees  for  making  such  payments. 

XXIV. — ^An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  may  be  called  as  often 
as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  deem  necessary,  or  whenever 
that  Committee  shall  be  required  to  do  so  in  writing  by  twenty  con- 
tributors to  the  Fund  (entitled  to  vote)  specifying  the  object  for  which 
the  said  contributors  desire  such  meeting  to  be  called ;  and  no  busi- 
ness shall  be  transacted  at  such  meeting,  or  at  any  adjournment 
thereof  other  than  that  specified  in  the  requisition. 

XXV. — The  presence  of  at  least  ten  contributors  to  the  Fund  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  a  General  Meetings 
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and  sixteen  at  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting,  and  at  sndi 
Meeting,  when  called  by  requisition,  three-fourths  of  the  reqaisitionists 
must  be  present,  and  if  the  numbers  in  each  case  be  not  present 
within  halfcan-hour  of  the  time  appointed,  the  contributors  present 
shall  adjourn  the  meeting. 

XXVI. — The  rules  of  the  Dental  Benevolent  Fund,  may  from  time 
to  time  be  revoked  or  altered,  and  new  rules  may  be  made  at  any 
Annual  General  Meeting  consisting  of  not  less  than  20  contributors, 
by  the  vote  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  contributors  present 
But  notice  of  any  motion  for  such  alteration  of  rules  must  be  given  to 
the  Committee  of  Management  at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting, 
who  in  summoning  the  meeting  shall  state  in  the  notices  that  an 
alteration  of  the  rules  is  contemplated,  and  also  the  nature  of  the 
alteration. 

XXVII. — All  notices  required  by  these  rules  may  be  sent  by  post, 
but  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  all  impending 
business,  shall  in  all  cases  be  considered  sufficient  notice,  provided 
the  conditions  of  time  be  complied  with. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Alveolar  Abscess. 

By  JAMES  ROGERS  BATE,  L.D.S.I. ;  Tiverton.* 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  not  my  intention  before 
this  audience  to  give  any  dissertation  on  alveolar  abscess,  a 
disease  which  will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  the  dental  practitioner  has  to  contend  with;  for 
after  all  the  trouble  and  pains  taken  to  effect  a  cure,  complete 
failure  is  too  often  the  reward. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  this  disease,  it  may  fairly  be  affirmed  that  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  to  ensure,  as  I  have  already  stated,  success  in  all 
cases ;  such  being  the  fact,  it  needs  no  apology  on  my  part  for 
bringing  before  the  members  of  this  Branch  a  remedy  which  I 
have  been  using  for  some  years,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success ;  others  may  have  been  trying  it,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
have  not  published  their  results. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  treatment  generally  recommended  when 
a  tooth  shows  any  symptoms  of  alveolar  abscess.     If  it  has  been 

*  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Branch,  held  at  Plymouth,  on 
the  23rd  ult. 
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filled,  remove  the  stopping ;  apply  leeches  and  hot  fermenU 
free  use  of  the  lancet,  aperients,  and  many  other  remedies, 
result  of  all  this  is  a  constant  "  pus  discharging  fistula,"  w 
continually  dosing  up  and  bursting  out  again.  Lately,  c 
with  the  dental  engine  at  a  high  speed  through  the  bone 
apex  of  the  fang,  and  so  severing  the  cyst  from  the  tooth, 
operation  that  has  been  highly  recommended. 

The  remedy  I  have  been  using,  which  I  am  anxious  to  i 
to  your  notice,  and  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  attende 
great  success  in  my  hands,  is  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  an  ai 
of  which  is  given  in  Stocken's  "  Dental  Materia  Medica." 

With  these  few  words  of  introduction,  I  will  at  once 
before  you  three  or  four  cases  in  which  I  have  been  success 

Case  I  was  a  second  lower  right  bicuspid,  tender  to  the 
of  the  excavator  or  drill,  but  not  more  so  than  is  often  mel 
The  pain  soon  passed  off  after  the  tooth  was  Riled,  and  it  ren 
quite  comfortable  for  about  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  thi 
the  patient  called  requesting  me  to  extract  the  tooth,  as 
causing  him  a  great  deal  of  pain,  especially  whenever  he 
his  mouth.  On  examination  the  tooth  was  found  to  be 
slightly  elongated,  and  very  painful  to  the  touch,  in  fact : 
every  symptom  of  an  alveolar  abscess  forming.  After  a  gre: 
of  persuasion  he  consented  to  let  the  tooth  remain.  I  admini 
some  sulphide  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  pills,  one  to  be 
every  two  hours  the  first  day,  and  then  one  every  four  hoi 
the  next  three  days.  The  pain  and  uneasy  symptoms  soon  sut 
and  the  tooth  has  for  more  than  two  years  remained  on  " 
service,"  performing  its  duty  well. 

Case  2  is,  I  think,  more  satisfactory,  in  that  the  tooth  ha 
been  filled ;  it  was  a  second  left  upper  bicuspid  with  a 
amalgam  stopping  on  the  dental  side ;  it  had  been  filled  ov 
years,  and  for  that  length  of  time  it  had  been  very  useful. 
first  symptoms  of  there  being  anything  wrong  was  a  sense 
ness  and  weight  in  the  tooth  itself,  with  looseness,  the  parts  i 
commenced  swelling  very  rapidly,  causing  the  face  to  be  very 
distorted,  and  soon  an  abscess  formed,  bursting  on  the  surl 
the  gum  opposite  the  apex  of  the  fang.  I  immediately  pro< 
to  remove  the  stopping,  and  to  open  up  the  cavity  of 
When  this  was  accomplished  the  nerve  was  found  in  a  very  c 
posed  state,,  having  a  very  strong  phosphatic  odour ;  th 
quickly  subsided.     I  removed  the  remains  of  the  decon 
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nerve,  and  dressed  the  cavity  with  carbolic  acid  and  eucalyptus ; 
the  next  day  I  administered  the  pills  as  in  the  first  case.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  the  tooth  being  apparently  in  a  fit  state,  I  filled 
it,  but  after  a  short  time  to  my  great  sorrow  the  same 
symptoms  again  presented  themselves;  I  removed  the  filling  at 
once  and  commenced  the  same  treatment.  Since  then  the  tooth 
has  been  perfectly  well ;  the  external  orifice  of  the  abscess  has 
entirely  disappeared.  It  is  now  two  years  since  the  tooth  was 
filled. 

I 

Case  3  is  that  of  a  lady  who  called,  suffering  from  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  dental  periosteum  of  first  right  lower  molar.  The 
tooth  had  been  filled  with  a  white  cement,  which  I  removed ;  the 
operation  being  rather  painful,  I  administered  the  pills  as  in  the 
other  cases.  Patient  did  not  call  for  three  weeks,  when  she  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  at  the  improved  condition  of  the  tooth ; 
but  bearing  in  mind  case  2  I  thought  it  better  to  continue  the 
pills  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I 
dressed  the  cavity  of  decay  with  eucalyptus.  The  tooth  has  been 
for  more  than  twelve  months  a  useful  member. 

Case  4.  A  young  lady  called  to  have  a  first  right  upper  bicuspid 
extracted,  having  been  told  that  it  must  come  out.  I  persuaded 
her  to  let  me  try  and  save  the  tooth,  which  was  decayed  on  the 
distal  surface,  painful  on  pressure  over  fang,  rather  loose ;  dressed 
with  eucalyptus  and  sealed  up  with  cotton  wool  steeped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  Sanderach.  Administered  the  pilbs.  Two  days  after 
the  tooth  was  firmer,  and  free  from  pain ;  applied  fresh  dressing, 
and  continued  pills ;  at  the  end  of  ten  days  filled  with  Poulson's 
cement  This  case  may  not  be  considered  as  satisfactory  as  the 
others,  not  having  stood  the  test  of  time  so  long,  it  being  only  about 
four  months  since  its  completion.  I  find  the  sulphide  of  calcium 
most  successful  in  the  earlier  periods,  in  fact  when  suppuration  is 
threatening. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat  I  must  state  that  too  much  faith  is,  I 
beheve,  put  in  topical  applications,  ignoring,  in  a  great  measure, 
constitutional  treatment. 

I  trust  these  cases  which  I  have  brought  before  you  will  have 
created  sufficient  interest  to  induce  other  members  to  make  a  trial 
of  this,  to  me,  invaluable  remedy,  and  give  their  experience  of  it, 
for  only  by  so  doing  we  can  hope  to  get  at  the  true  value  of  any 
given  mode  of  practice. 
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REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


The  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Society  of 
Europe  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Victoria,  in  Cologne^  on  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  ulL  The  Society  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
a  number  of  visitors,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Joseph  Walker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Jenkins,  of  Dresden,  opened  the  regular  work  of  the 
session  by  an  essay,  entitled  "  A  Day's  Practice."  This  article, 
which  was  written  in  a  very  amusing  style,  gave  the  methods  daily 
used  in  practice  by  one  who  is  recognised  as  being,  as  a  preserver 
of  teeth,  inferior  to  no  one  in  Europe  or  America. 

Dr.  Galbreath,  of  Dresclen,  described  a  series  of  experiments 
made  \Yith  a  view  to  determining  the  solubility  of  various  cements 
in  liquids  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  human  mouth.  Equal 
sized  holes  were  bored  in  strips  of  hard  wood,  these  holes  were 
filled  with  different  cements,  and  the  strips  submerged  in  the 
various  liquids;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  pyrophosphates, 
particularly  those  of  German  manufacture,  showed  decided  advan- 
tage over  all  other  preparations.  The  general  experience  of  the 
Society  was  to  the  eflfect,  that  Poulson's  preparations  were  the 
best  in  use  ;  it  was  also  found  that  of  those  i)resent  seventeen 
preferred  Poulson,  seven  Rostaigne,  three  Frieze,  three  Wooff,  two 
Weston,  two  fossiline  and  one  Eisfelder.  There  was  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  durability  of  cements,  some 
not  allowing  them,  on  approximal  surfaces,  more  than  a  year's 
time,  having  found  them  to  give  way  invariably  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  in  a  few  months.  Others  looked  upon  this  failure  as  the 
result  of  imperfect  manipulation  of  the  material,  imperfect  exclu- 
sion of  moisture,  too  hasty  insertion  and  polishing,  &a,  and  con- 
sidered a  properly  inserted  cement  filling  good  for  two  or  three 
years  at  least 

Dr.  Rosenthal,  of  Liege,  read  an  article  on  the  "  Antiseptic 
Treatment  of  the  Dental  Pulp,"  giving  a  resumd  of  Witzel's 
methods.  He  had  obtained  good  results  from  these  methods,  but 
disbelieved  in  the  practice  of  applying  phenol  to  freshly  exposed 
non-inflamed  pulps.  He  believed  this  treatment  to  be  the  cause 
of  some  of  Witzel's  failures. 

In  the  discussion    which    followed,   Dr.  Kellner  said  that 
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amputation  of  exposed  pulp  had  not,  in  his  hands,  given  good 
results,  and  added  that  Dr.  Witzel  had  informed  him  that  his 
experience  was  somewhat  similar. 

Dr.  De  Fr£y  said  he  practised  this  operation  frequently,  and 
had  had  only  one  failure  in  the  last  two  years.  He  applies  the 
rubber  dam,  clears  out  the  cavity  very  carefully^  and  cuts  a  groove 
round  the  point  of  exposure,  so  that  that  portion  of  narve  is 
slightly  elevated  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  He  then,  with  one 
stroke  of  a  sharp  excavator,  cuts  off  the  projecting  pcnnt  of 
inflamed  nerve  with  the  surrounding  dentine,  allows  the  palp  to 
bleed  freely,  washes  well  with  warm  water,  then  dries  with  spunk, 
and  fills  with  oxychloride  of  zinc  There  is  some  pain  for  ten  ta 
twenty  minutes  only.  After  some  months  he  removes  tibe 
oxychloride  and  inserts  a  permanent  filling.  He  disapproves  of  the 
use  of  strong  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  and  such  like  agents. 

Dr.  Jenkins  said  that,  after  many  trials,  he  had  ceased  to  d^ 
any  but  freshly  exposed  pulps,  and  even  then  the  operation  did 
not  always  succeed. 

Drs.  Sachs,  Walker,  Cunningham,  and  Patton,  also  took  pait  in 
the  discussion,  mostly  confessing  to  failures. 

Dr.  De  Frey  said,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resect 
and  cap  a  pulp  even  for  a  patient  who  lived  at  a  distance^  and 
who  would  return  home  half-an-hour  after  the  operation. 

Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge,  England,  read  an  article  en- 
titled, "  On  a  System  of  Dental  Notation,  being  a  Code  of 
Symbols  for  the  use  of  Dentists  in  recording  Surgery-Work.**  The 
design  of  the  paper  was  to  suggest  and  advocate  a  system  of 
notation  which  would  be  adapted  to  universal  use,  and  by  means 
of  which  members  of  the  profession  could  communicate  to  each 
other,  by  means  of  a  few  symbols,  the  operations  which  had  been 
performed  in  any  mouth,  and  the  condition  of  the  teeth  at  the 
time  of  performing  those  operations.  A  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  report  on  this  subject  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  then  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  the  "  Etiology  of  Dental  Caries,"  giving  the  latest  results 
of  his  investigations.  We  shall  publish  a  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
this  ])aper  in  our  next  number. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Blount,  of  Geneva,  on  "  the  Causes  of  the 
Failure  of  Gold  as  a  Filling  Material,"  was  read  by  the  Secretaiy. 
He  attributed  the  failures  to  (i.)  lack  of  proper  system  in  preparing 
the  cavities ;  (ii.)  the  use  of  heavy  foil'  in  the  body  of  the  fiffing 
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and  against  the  walls  and  borders;  (iii.)  imperfect  adaptation  of 
the  cavity ;  (iv.)  the  injudicious  use  of  the  mallet ;  and  (v.)  the 
use  of  improper  instruments  in  condensing  the  gold  against  the 
borders. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  discussion,  which  we  regret 
we  cannot  now  find  room  for,  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Elliott  then  gave  the  results  of  his  "  Experimental  Tests 
of  various  Amalgams."  He  had  examined  no  less  than  forty-three 
amalgams,  the  results  being  presented  in  tabular  form.  Dr. 
Elliott  has  promised  to  publish  the  results  of  this  valuable  and 
much  needed  work  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  experiments. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  Annual  Meeting  at  Vevey, 
Switzerland,  beginning  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  August,  1884. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year,  1883-84; — 
President^  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  Berlin ;  Vice-president^  Dr.  H.  C. 
Edwards,  Madrid;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Wm.  Patton,  Cologne; 
Secretary^  Dr.  Foerster,  Berlin. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Our  readers  will  have  learnt  with  some  surprise,  after  the 
repeated  statements  of  the  Government,  that  the  Medical  Acts 
Amendment  Bill  was  abandoned  on  the  22nd  ult  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  its  withdrawal  was  the  opposition  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Corporations,  though  the  Government  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  bad  management  in  allowing  this  and  several  other  important 
Bills  to  be  delayed  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  session.  The  Medical 
Corporations  have  thus  obtained  a  renewed  lease  of  power,  but 
we  believe  that  the  sale  of  medical  qualifications  by  a  system  of 
Dutch  auction,  which  was  so  fully  exposed  before  the  Medical  Acts 
Commission,  is  doomed ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
Corporations  should  find  that,  owing  to  the  growing  strength  of 
popular  opinion  against  the  present  system,  they  have  obtained  a 
temporary  advantage  at  the  expense  of  having  to  submit  to  harder 
terms  in  the  end. 


Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  space  occupied  in  this 
number  by  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Plymoiith  Meeting, 
there  are  still  a  few  points  which  require  to  be  noticed.  The 
resignation  of  our  Hon.  Secretary,  for  instance,  cannot  be  allowed 
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to  pass  without  further  comment  Few  really  know  how  much  the 
Association  owes  to  Mr.  J.  Smith  Turner,  but  the  Executive,  much 
as  they  would  have  liked  to  have  retained  his  services,  felt  that  he 
had  fairly  earned  his  rest.  As  Vice-President  of  the  Representa- 
tive Board  his  knowledge  and  experience  will  still  be  readily 
available  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

"The  King  is  dead,  Long  live  the  King!"  Though  we  may 
regret  Mr.  Tumer*s  retirement,  we  hail  his  successor  with  accla- 
mations. The  Association  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  its 
good  fortune.  Mr.  Canton,  as  his  friends  are  aware,  is  cool,  clear 
headed,  and  practical,  a  good  man  of  business ;  whilst  in  place  of 
the  somewhat  combative  disposition  of  our  late  Hon.  Secretary 
(vide  the  letter  of  our  Special  Correspondent),  he  possesses  an 
amount  of  tact  and  "  suaviter  in  modo,"  which  is  quite  as  effica- 
cious in  securing  the  end  in  view.  We  have  not  the  slightest  mis- 
givings as  to  the  future. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  recent  meeting  was  the  establishment  of  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
but  from  a  social  point  of  view  the  special  feature  was  certainly 
the  conversazione.  We  need  say  nothing  more  as  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  all  the  arrangements,  but  must  call  attention  to  its 
practical  value.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  majority  of 
the  members  first  meet  each  other  when  they  come  to  attend  the 
business  meeting,  and  the  result  is  an  amount  of  talking  and 
confusion  which  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  punctual 
commencement,  or  the  rapid  transaction  of  business.  On  this 
occasion  all  the  greetings,  introductions,  &c.,  having  been  got 
through  at  the  conversazione,  the- members  entered  the  meeting 
room  next  morning  without  delay  and  quietly,  business  began*  to 
the  minute  and  proceeded  smoothly  and  rapidly.  This  evening 
soiree  is,  we  believe,  an  established  institution  at  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Medical  Association ;  we  trust  it  may  also  become  a 
recognised  feature  of  our  annual  gatherings. 

The  practical  demonstrations  were  not  quite  as  marked  a 
feature  of  the  meeting  this  year  as  they  were  last  year  at  Liver- 
pool. Still  they  were  interesting  and  valuable.  That  which 
appeared  to  attract  the  most  attention  was  Mr.  Claude  Rogers* 
exhibition  of  the  use  of  the  electric  mallet  The  tooth  operated 
on  was  a  right  upper  first  bicuspid  with  a  large  cavity— distal  and 
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mesial  laid  into  one — which  had  contained  an  amalgam  filling. 
This  having  been  carefully  prepared,  Mr.  Rogers  filled  with  Ash's 
cohesive  gold,  using  a  matrix.  A  splendid  piece  of  work  resulted, 
in  the  comparatively  short  time,  considering  the  size  of  the  filling, 
of  two  and  a  half  hours.  We  noticed  also  that  the  operator 
used  Mr.  Femald's  rubber  dam  holder. 


Mr.  Cunningham  was  to  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
amalgam  for  contour  work,  but  a  suitable  case  not  presenting,  he 
illustrated  the  plan  of  treatment  in  Riggs'  disease,  which  has  been 
so  successfully  used  by  Dr.  Riggs,  in  America,  and  by  Dr.  Coffin 
in  this  country,  viz.,  by  applying  pure  carbolic  acid  round  the 
necks  of  the  affected  teeth  by  means  of  thin  slips  of  wood  inserted 
under  the  gum.  Mr.  Brunton  exhibited  his  meljiod  of  vulcanizing 
in  steatite,  and  Mr.  Ladmore  exhibited  a  patient  for  whom  he  had 
fitted  one  of  his  glazed  platinum  crowns.  It  made  a  strong 
useful  tooth  and  the  gum  appeared  quite  healthy. 


We  regret  that  we  cannot  congratulate  our  contemporary.  The 
British  Journal  of  Dental  Science^  on  the  style  of  the  report  of  our 
meeting  which  appeared  in  its  issue  of  the  ist  insL  Though 
highly  creditable  to  the  Plymouth  paper  in  which  it  originally 
appeared,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  reflect  credit  on  the  pages  of 
an  English  Dental  Journal.  The  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper 
may  well  be  pardoned  for  not  knowing  the  names  of  even  promi- 
nent members  of  our  profession,  and  for  mis-spelling  technical 
terms,  but  what  can  be  said  of  a  dental  journal  which  reproduces 
these  errors  verbatim  et  literatim,  which  tells  us  of  Mr.  Campson, 
of  Manchester,  Mr.  Brownter,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Giblings,  of 
London,  &c.  ? 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  more  widely  our  proceedings  are 
published  abroad,  the  better  we  are  pleased.  With  this  object  we 
have,  on  previous  occasions,  supplied  our  contemporary  with  early 
proofs  of  the  whole  of  our  report,  leaving  the  editor  to  publish  as 
much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased.  And  if  our  friend  has  any  regard 
for  the  reputation  of  the  journal  over  which  he,  probably  very 
temporarily,  presides,  he  will  allow  us  to  revert  to  this  arrangement 
in  future. 


The    reference  to  advertising  dentists,  in  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Western  Branch  elicited  some  editorial  comments 
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in  one  of  the  Plymouth  daily  papers.  After  hinting  at  '' trades- 
unionism,"  in  connection  with  our  Association,  the  writer  proceeds 
as  follows : — ^'  It  was  probably  with  some  surprise  and  regret  that 
many  of  our  readers  yesterday  saw  that  the  Association  excludes 
from  its  membership  any  practitioner  who  advertises  or  issaes 
circulars  describing  his  modes  of  practice,  or  who  announces  bis 
professional  charges.  Why  should  there  be  this  resolute  veto  on 
every  form  of  publicity  ?  How  is  a  young  practitioner  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  he  has  embarked  in  an  honourable  career? 
How  is  a  dentist  to  make  known  his  residence  and  occupatioD,  or 
even  a  change  of  residence  ?  Why  should  the  possessor  of 
special  appliances  and  processes  be  debarred  from  making  known 
that  fact  and  inviting  practice  on  the  strength  of  these  advantages? 
Above  all,  why  should  any  dentist  be  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
exclusion  from  this  select  circle,  twt  to  say  ring^  from  making 
known  *his  scale  of  professional  charges,  &c.  ?'"  We  would 
suggest,  however,  that  there  is  really  some  cause  for  all  diis 
virtuous  indignation  on  behalf  of  the  **  yoimg  practitioner.*'  Ply- 
mouth possesses  two  daily  papers,  half  of  whose  sheets  are  made 
up  of  advertisements,  amongst  which  those  relating  to  dentistry 
are,  probably,  not  the  least  profitable.  No  wonder,  then,  that  tiie 
editor  looks  with  an  unfavourable  eye  on  the  efforts  of  the  Asso* 
elation  to  do  away  with  this  source  of  income. 


"Our  Special  Correspondent"  concludes  his  report  with  the 
firing  of  the  evening  gun  on  Saturday,  and  no  doubt,  he  is  right 
in  so  doing.  But  among  the  bright  spots  in  our  memory  will  be 
a  Sunday  afternoon  ramble,  "personally  conducted"  by  the 
President,  through  some  of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  he  knows 
and  loves  so  well;  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Devonport,  which  caused  one  of  the  party  to  remark  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  best  hotel  at  Plymouth  should 
be  situated  in  Devonport.  We  feel  assured  that  there  was  not 
one  of  that  party  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  did  not  mentally 
determine  that  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  he  did  not  manage  to 
attend  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 


We  have  received  several  letters  with  reference  to  the  Man- 
chester Dental  Hospital,  but  have  no  room  for  them  in  the 
number.  They  all  agree  on  one  point,  and  one  only,  viz.,  thai  a 
dental  hospital  was  needed  at  Manchester.    We  should  have  been 
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glad  to  have  seen  one  or  tvo  better  known  names  among  t 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  men  of  established  reput 
Manchester  have  their  time  well  occupied  by  private  pract 
can  scarcely  spare  the  time  and  labour  required  for  hospit 
One  correspondent  alludes  to  a  school  and  hospital  in  cor 
with  Owens  College,  as  if  such  an  institution  were  being  on 
and  the  new  hospital  had  been  pushed  forward  in  order  to 
it  If  sflch  is  the  case,  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted; 
have  not  heard  of  any  such  movement,  and  trust  that  n 
eonespondent  states  is  only  a  supposition. 

It  appears  to  us  that  those  who  thus  occupy  an  open  fii 
must  have  credit  for  their  energy.  But  starting  an  institi 
this  kind  is  not  everything.  It  now  rests  with  the  leaders 
profession  in  Manchester,  whether  the  hospital  is  to  be  r 
its  legitimat£  level,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  a  second  or  th 
sphere  of  usefulness.  There  should  be  no  doubt  as  tt 
course  is  to  be  desired. 

Another  correspondent  states  that  the  gentleman  who  h 
selected  as  consulting  surgeon  to  the  hsspital  is  well  knoi 
skilful  obstetrician,  and  thinks  the  choice  a  remarkable  one 
Dr.  Quain,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates  at  the  1 
Council,  justified  his  association  of  midwives  with  dentists 
ing  that  "  they  both  had  to  use  forceps,"  Or  perhaps  the 
man  in  question  may  be  expected  to  give  an  opinion  as 
expediency  of  extracting  the  teeth  of  pregnant  women.  Bi 
iacts  are  as  stated,  the  choice  does  seems  an  odd  one. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  series  of  demonstrations  gh 
month  by  Messrs.  Cottrcll,  of  Liverpool,  and  which  were  ann 
in  our  advertisement  sheet,  passed  off  most  satisfactorily 
monstrations  were  given  by  Mr.  Dickin  of  Southport,  Mr, 
of  Weymouth,  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Comer.  Messrs.  I 
placed  their  whole  house  at  the  disposal  of  the  demonstrat 
visitors ;  the  court  yard  was  roofed  over  and  turned  i 
operating  room,  and  proved  none  too  large  for  the  cr 
spectators,  who  assembled,  as  we  are  informed,  to  the  nun 
nearly  two  hundred  We  trust  that  the  firm  may  find  itse 
rewarded  for  its  enterprise  and  liberality. 
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The  Lancet  of  August  i8th  contains  an  interesting  paper  cm 
"the  Diseases  of  Monkeys,"  by  Mr.  J.  Bland  Sutton,  whose  paper 
on  "  the  Development  of  the  Lower  Jaw,"  read  before  the  Odon- 
tological  Society  a  few  months  ago,  will  be  remembered  by  mem- 
bers of  that  Society.  Mr.  Sutton  shows  that  the  very  generally 
received  statement  that  monkeys  kept  in  confinement  in  this 
country  die  chiefly  of  tuberculosis  is  not  correct.  As  the  result 
of  post-mortem  examinations  of  i  lo  monkeys,  he  finds  that  bron- 
chitis is  the  most  common  cause  of  death,  viz.,  in  22  cases; 
rickets  was  the  cause  of  death^  in  10  cases,  whilst  tuberde  only 
caused  three  deaths  out  of  the  whole  number.  "  A  not  uncom- 
mon mode  of  death,"  he  says,  "in  young  animals,  is  alveolar 
abscess,  leading  to  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  gum.  The 
purulent  discharges  are  inspired,  possibly  during  sleep,  and  septic 
pneumonia  is  established,  sometimes  leading  on  to  the  gangrene 
of  the  lung." 

Mr.  H.  F.  Partridge,  of  Sussex  Place,  Queens  Gate,  South 
Kensington,  writes  to  say  that  he  has  lately  been  put  to  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance  and  needless  correspondence  owing  to  a  report 
having  been  spread  to  the  effect  that  he  was  intending  to  retire 
from  practice  and  required  a  partner.  He  requests  us  to  allow 
him  to  state  publicly  that  these  reports  are  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  our  QxxatspaoAtsAs, 


The  Plymouth  Meeting. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  "THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION.** 

Sir, — The  next  number  of  our  Journal  will  of  course  contain  a  full 
and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  at  our  recent  meeting  at 
Plymouth.  Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  notwithstanding  its  fulness  and 
accuracy,  that  report  will  convey  to  those  who  were  not  present,  but  a 
very  faint  idea  of  the  real  "  proceedings."  I  trust,  therefore,  tiiat  for 
once  you  will  allow  me  to  supplement  the  dry,  literal  work  of  the  short- 
hand writer,  with  a  sketch  of  our  doings  from  quite  another— a  social 
and  sentimental — ^point  of  view.  I  flatter  myselif  that  this  will  be  folly 
as  interesting  as  the  usual  orthodox  professional  style  ;  so  taking  your 
permisson  for  granted,  I  will  constitute  myself  your  "  Special  Corres- 
pondent," and  begin  at  the  beginning. 
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The  conversazione  so  ably  presided  over  by  Mr,  C,  Ga 
President  of  the  Western  Counties  Branch,  formed  a  pleasing  t 
tion  to  the  Branch  meeting,  and  a  happy  prelude  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  about  to  commence.  Arrived 
spacious  rooms  of  the  Athensum,  after  my  journey  from 
found  a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  enjoying  th 
and  refreshments,  so  liberally  provided  for  them  by  ■  our 
confreres.  To  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  praise  in  speaking 
entertainment  and  its  arrangements,  would  hardly  be  possible. 
of  your  readers  can  call  to  mind  larger  gatherings  of  the  pre 
such  as  the  conversaziones  given  by  Mr.  Tomes  at  the 
Hospital  in  Leicester  Square,  when  President  of  the  Odont 
Society,  and  by  Mr.  Vasey  in  a  iike  capacity  in  his  house  in  Ca 
Place.  More  recently,  they  may  call  to  mind  the  gathcrinj 
Marlborough  Rooms,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roge 
the  garden  party  given  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Edwin,  Saunders 
■beautiful  grounds  at  Wimbledon,  but  in  its  general  surroundii 
happy  effects  the  Western  Counties  Branch  Meeting  may  be 
parison,  with  either  of  the  more  important  occasions  we  ha' 
tinned.  The  music  room  was  well  arranged  and  amply  provid 
comfortable  seats.  For  a  promenade  the  very  fine  museum 
overhanging  galleries  were  thrown  open,  as  was  also  th' 
occupied  by  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Plymouth  Fine  An 
elation.  This  exhibition  was  open  free  to  the  members  duri] 
stay  in  Plymouth,  and  the  happy  accident  of  the  pictures  bi 
view  on  Thursday  evening,  provided  an  adjunct  to  the  evening 
tainment  as  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  pictures  weri 
all  of  a  high  order,  and  provided  by  inhabitants  of  the  locali 
showed  their  appreciation  of  their  beautiful  surroundings, 
loving  care  which  had  been  lavished  on  the  reproduction  of 
favourite  nook  and  comer,  known  only  to  the  few  who  I 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  interest  in  the  exhibition 
creased  by  the  presence  of  two  pictures  from  the  authoress  of  tl 
Call,"  and  by  a  lovely  sea  piece  painted  by  an  artist  whose  wor 
'ere  now  been  admired  "  on  the  line  "  in  Trafalgar  Square.  In 
over  the  water  colours  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  t 
pieces  were  from  thehandof  our  esteemed  President,  Mr.  Spen. 
and  amongst  the  oils  we  observed  a  study  of  a  Monk's  head  s 
far  more  than  ordinary  vigour  and  freedom  of  execution.  This 
was  the  work  of  Miss  Bale.  I  know  that  prophets  oftimes  pi 
falsely,  but  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  this  young  lady  be  not 
heard  ofi  should  she  pursue  her  studies  in  this  direction.  Pre 
amongst  the  musicians  was  a  yoimg  lady  named  Tuck  whose 
of  voice  and  execution  seemed  to  be  far  above  those  of  an  ai 
I  was  informed  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  dental  practiti 
Plymouth.     I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  pictures,  the  music  ti 
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be  noticed,  for  apart  from  what  might  seem  a  partial  judgment,  the 
applause  which  followed  both  the  vocal  and  instnimental  perfor- 
mances was  of  such  a  hearty  and  spontaneous  character  as  could 
only  be  elicited  by  the  highest  excellence  and  ability. 

A  pleasant  stroll  on  the  Hoe  brought  a  pleasant  evening  to  a  pleasant 
end.  The  Hoe  of  Plymouth  is  a  panorama  of  inexhaustible  beanty, 
and  on  a  moonlight  night  such  as  that  of  Thursday,  the  scene  is 
beyond  description.  By  a  municipal  rule  the  gaslights  on  the  Hoe  are 
turned  out  at  10  o'clock.  Whether  this  is  a  bit  of  local  economy,  or 
whether  it  is  a  rule  prompted  by  a  love  of  the  beautiful  not  often 
present  in  local  governments,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  surrounding  semi- 
darkness  certainly  enhances  the  magnificent  effect  of  the  seaward  view 
to  a  marvellous  extent,  and  the  glittering  moonlight  on  the  waters, 
broken  by  the  rising  ground  to  the  right  and  left,  and  lined  by  tbe 
long  stretch  of  the  breakwater  in  front  is  doubly  beautiful  as  seen 
from  the  darkened  background.  Altogether  the  staunch,  stolid,  citadel 
on  the  left,  with  the  water  in  the  old  harbour  stealing  round  the  base 
of  the  rocks,  and  then  on  the  right  losing  itself  in  the  entrance  to  the 
river,  the  dark  foliage  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  on  one  side  of  the  bay, 
faced  by  the  embattled  heights  of  the  opposite  shore,  the  fortified 
island  in  mid-water,  the  round  fort  standing  up  black  and  solitary, 
like  the  massive  trunk  of  some  pre-adamite  sigillaria,  the  intermittent 
flashes  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  breakwater^  and  the  steady  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  far-seeing  eye  of  the  Eddystone,  • 

'*  All  make  a  scene  which  I  coald  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me." 

These  two  lines  are  addressed  to  those  members  of  the  British 
Dental  Association,  who  were  not  at  the  Plymouth  meeting. 

The  Business  Meeting. 

Punctually  to  the  time  announced  the  business  commenced ;  in  a  few 
words  the  hon.  secretary  explained  the  absence  of  those  who  were 
evidently  much  missed,  and  proposed  that  Mr.  Spence  Bate,  as  the 
President  elect,  should  take  the  chair,  and  at  once  commence  his 
Presidency.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  this  was  seconded  and 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Bate  at  once  conmienced  work.  The 
treasurer's  and  secretary's  reports  were  soon  disposed  of,  and  the 
routine  business  proceeded  smoothly  until  the  nomination  of  the 
President-Elect,  when  a  watchful  member  with  innocent  curiosity 
asked  if  the  gentleman  proposed  was  not  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Surgeons  practising  Dentistry.  This  produced  a  pause  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  terminated  by  the  hon.  secretary  saying  he  was  glad 
that  the  question  had  been  asked,  as  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
removing  such  an  imputation  from  his  friend,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  was 
not  a  member  of  the  society  referred  to. 

The  next  feature  to  notice  was  the  regret  with  which  the  resignation 
of  Vice-President  Underwood  was  received,  both  by   his  intimate 
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iriends  and  by  those  who  had  only  known  him  as  an  indefatigable 
labourer  in  tl)^  cause  of  professional  progress.  After  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  condolence  to  Mr.  Underwood  had  been  carried,  Mr.  J.  S.  Turner 
was  unanimously  voted  his  successor. 

The  main  business  of  the  meeting  was  now  introduced  by  Mr.  J. 
Dennant,  the  Chairman  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  Committee.  He 
urged  the  meeting  to  consent  to  the  organisation  of  the  fund,  in  a 
speech  at  once  eloquent  and  forcible.  Mr.  Sims,  ot  Birmingham,  and 
others,  followed  on  the  same  lines,  and  it  was  only  when  the  hon. 
secretary  spoke,  that  the  serenity  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  fluttered. 
This  gentleman  considered  that  the  Association,  by  the  way  in  which 
it  had  received  the  appeal  sent  out  by  the  committee,  had  virtually 
declared  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  institution  of  the  fund. 
He  condemned  strongly  the  waiting  policy  of  the  members  and  the 
want  of  the  assumption  of  individual  responsibility,  whereby  much 
work  and  anxiety  was  thrown  on  the  Executive,  instancing  the  care- 
lessness of  members  in  paying  their  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Asso- 
ciatiouj  and  the  paucity  of  subscriptions  and  donations  promised  to 
the  Benevolent  Fund.  This  resulted  in  some  sharp  discussion,  during 
which  the  secretary,  supported  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge, 
resolutely  held  his  position.  One  or  two  members  then  busied  them- 
selves in  getting  additional  subscriptions  and  donations. 

At  this  juncture  Dr.  Waite,  of  Liverpool,  made  a  forcible  appeal  to 
the  meeting,  which  quite  upset  the  half  cynical,  matter  of  fact,  position  of 
the  hon.  secretary,  and  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Dennant  establishing  the 
fund  was  carried  unanimously.  The  hon.  secretary  read  a  list  of 
additional  subscriptions  and  donations,  amounting  to  over  ;£8o,  and  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  contented  expression  of  his  countenance  he 
looked  upon  his  defeat  rather  as  a  victory.  The  concluding  business 
was  the  President's  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention 
and  received  with  well  merited  applause.  The  members  then  adjourned 
to  lunch  with  the  Mayor. 

The  lunch  was  served  in  the  new  Assize  Court  Room.  The  upper 
bench  and  galleries  were  handsomely  decorated  with  exotics  and  other 
flowers,  and  tables  were  spread  to  accommodate  about  120  guests. 
There  were  no  speeches  made,  and  the  principle  points  to  note  were 
the  admirable  promptitude  and  civility  of  the  attendants,  the  profusion 
and  excellence  of  the  fare,  and  the  genial  and  gentlemanly  manner  in 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City  discharged  the  duty  of  host 
It  is  no  flattery  to  say  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equal  to  the 
Mayor  of  Plymouth  in  this  capacity,  and  if  his  other  functions  are  dis- 
charged with  like  refinement  and  ability,  the  City  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  possession  of  such  a  leader  and  ruler.  Knowing  that  there  were 
many  ladies  in  the  town,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  members, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  the  Mayor  had  arranged  for  an  Organ 
Recital  in  the  adjoining  Guild  Hall,  where  after  a  few  words  of  thanks 
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from  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Association  and  a  most  courteous 
reply  from  the  Mayor,  many  of  the  members  adjourned,  but  the  more 
industrious  and  enthusiastic  made  straight  for  the  Athenaeum  to  com- 
mence the  afternoon's  work. 

The  Afternoon  Sitting. 

The  proceedings  at  the  afternoon  meeting  were  of  the  usual  char- 
acter. The  papers  were  read  and  discussed  with,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  more  than  ordinary  interest  In  feet,  what  vrith  branch 
meetings  and  annual  meetings,  the  members  are  getting  familiar  with 
the  sounds  of  their  own  voices,  and  seem  to  be  developing  a  debating 
power,  of  a  kind  which  will  ultimately  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
profession.  To  those  who — ^too  indolent  to  find  out  for  themselves— 
continually  ask,  What  has  the  Association  done?  this  fact  alone 
might  be  given  as  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  The  President  showed 
himself,  if  possible,  more  at  home  in  conducting  the  scientific  part  of 
the  proceedings  than  in  the  morning  sitting.  As  a  consequence,  the 
interest  was  kept  up  all  through,  though  the  business  was  only  just 
finished  in  time  to  allow  preparations  for  dinner. 

THE  DINNER. 

At  7.30.  as  per  announcement,  the  company  assembled  for  dinner  to 
the  number  of  about  140,  as  nearly  as  I  could  calculate.  A  band  from 
one  of  the  war  ships  was  in  attendance,  and  played  through  the 
evening ;  the  musicians  were  evidently  of  a  robust  order,  and  though 
they  did  "discourse  sweet  music,"  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  con- 
ducive either  to  slumber  or  conversation.  Like  the  national  music  of 
our  northern  neighbours  it  was  best  adapted  for  the  open  air.  I  say 
not  a  word  against  the  quality,  I  only  say  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

The  speeches  were  of  the  ordinary  sort,  but  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Chairman  things  moved  briskly.  Lord  Mount  Edfi[cumbe  was 
pleasant  and  complimentary.  The  medical  profession  was  well  re- 
presented, and  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  their  leading  journal,  ex- 
pressed themselves  well  satisfied  to  see  the  progress  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  with  the  honourable  position  which  the  members  of  a  usefiil 
profession  are  obtaining  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  Mr.  Oakley  Coles 
made  a  most  humourous  speech,  when  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  Navy  and  Army  and  Reserve  Forces. 
Never  before,  I  venture  to  say,  was  the  health  of  the  forces  pro- 
posed in  such  a  strain,  and,  although,  as  Mr.  Coles  said,  he  **  could 
not  quite  see  that  his  remarks  had  very  much  in  common  with  the 
subject  in  hand,"  still  they  provoked  a  large  amount  of  good  humoured 
laughter  which  went  to  help  digestion.  The  British  Dental  Associa* 
tion  was  proposed  in  suitable  terms  by  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and 
replied  to  by  the  hon.  secretary.  This  energetic  gentleman  seemed 
again  to  be  in  a  combative  mood.  It  transpired  that  after  the  business 
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meeting  he  had  received  a  newspaper  containing  some  remarks  which 
seemed  to  reflect  on  the  Association  in  an  unfriendly  way.  Like  a 
fond  mother  he  could  not  tamely  submit  to  see  his  pet  baby  called 
anything  but  pretty,  so  he  criticised  the  critic  in  no  measured 
terms.  Those  who  understood  the  matter  seemed  to  think  it  was  all 
right ;  one  man  called  him  a  sledge  hammer  and  another  thanked 
heaven  that  he  had  him  not  as  an  enemy.  It  may  be  out  of  place 
for  your  correspondent  to  express  an  opinion,  but  I  think  it  might 
have  been  better  for  Mr.  Turner's  digestion  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
newspaper  in  question  until  the  following  day. 

Saturday's  Proceedings. 

The  warm  sun  had  dispersed  the  lazy  haze  of  a  summer  morning  as 
the  little  steamer  drew  alongside  the  Hoe  pier.  It  was  soon  freighted 
with  its  living  cargo  and  steamed  away  over  the  still  waters  of 
Plymouth  Sound.  The  surrounding  scenery  never  showed  up  to 
better  advantage  than  it  did  on  that  beautiful  August  morning,  and 
I  venture  to  say,  that  never  before  had  a  sailing  party  left  the  Hoe 
more  ready  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  The  water  was  studded  with 
fishing-boats  of  every  shape  and  size,  gliding  slowly  hither  and 
thither  as  if  feeling  for  their  invisible  prey,  and  the  ever-varying 
course  of  the  steamer  as  it  threaded  its  way  amongst  the  anchored 
craft,  made  a  living  picture  of  kaleidoscopic  variety.  The  break- 
water with  its  lighthouse,  the  fort  with  its  embrasures  converted 
into  windows,  telling  of  the  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  the  different 
villages  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  now  in  Devonshire  and 
now  in  Cornwall,  were  all  passed  in  review,  and  the  party  returned 
delighted  and  refreshed,  and  quite  ready  for  the  inland  trip. 
Some  of  our  members  declined  the  voyage  to  sea,  not  as  perilous 
in  itself,  but  as  being  likely  to  imperil  their  personal  comfort. 
There  are  some  people  who  seem  always  to  have  an  alternative  of 
sacrifices,  and  probably  what  they  might  have  gained  in  the  sail  might 
not  have  made  up  for  the  loss  which  they  might  have  sustained,  and 
so,  on  the  whole,  I  suppose  they  did  wisely  in  staying  behind  and 
retaining  their  present  possessions  rather  than  risk  them  for  a 
doubtful  gain.  But  when  the  steamer  received  its  additional  cargo 
and  steamed  away  on  its  second  long  voyage  up  a  quiet  river,  one  was 
not  prepared  to  see  anyone  remain  behind  because  of  a  sheer  and 
perfectly  unaccountable  horror  of  being  afloat ;  yet  such  was  the  case, 
and  our  little  party  was  certainly  a  loser  by  the  circumstance,  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  such  people  must  possess  more  than  ordi- 
nary courage  to  be  able  to  live  on  an  island  so  small  as  ours. 

Up  the  Tamar. 

We  were  soon  leaving  Plymouth  behind,  and  passing  Stonehouse 
and  the  Dockyards,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  wide  landlocked  basin 
tenanted  by  one  solitary  turret  ship,  (the  "G/«//^«,"  I  was  informed 
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by  a  grimy  and  not  very  ancient  mariner  who  had  come  up  from  tlie 
stokehole  for  an  airing),  by  any  number  of  gun-boats  and  irondadSi 
and  by  gaunt  wooden  hulks  towering  high  out  of  the  water,  looking 
as  woe-begone  as  the  recipients  of  charity,  and  willing  to  be 
useful  in  any  mean  capacity  rather  than  be  put  out  of  exist- 
ence. And  yet  these  same  hulks  were  not  so  very  long  ago  om- 
sidered  beautiful.  Perhaps,  they  were  once  things  of  beauty, 
but  fashions  change,  and  those  melancholy  looking  ghosts  of  a 
vanished  Navy  have  certainly  not  proved  "  a  joy  for  ever."  On  we 
go  under  the  skeleton-like  span  of  Saltash  Bridge,  over  which  a 
train  is  rushing  like  a  huge  mechanical  spider.  Now  we  were  told  by 
our  President  that  we  had  permission  to  go  aboard  the  training  ship 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  By  a  happy  inspiration  a  collection  was  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  this  most  useful  charity,  a  respectable  and  highly 
orthodox  bag  was  improvised  from  a  Tam-o-Shanter  bonnet  worn  by 
one  of  the  party,  and  when  our  President  mounted  the  ship's  side  he 
carried  with  him  three  pounds  six  shillings  as  a  tribute  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

On  Board  the  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

The  boy  band  was  stationed  on  the  poop  and  played  us  a  welcome, 
while  Captain  Keevet  received  us  courteously  on  the  spar  deck  Behind 
the  captain  was  a  jolly  goodnatured  firm-looking  gentleman  who 
might  be  a  nautical  drill  master,  or  a  nautical  school  master,  or,  indeed, 
any  number  of  naval  authorities  rolled  into  one,  from  an  Admiral 
down  to  a  bo'sun's  mate,  so  trim  and  sturdy  and  self-possessed  and 
genial  did  he  look  in  his  blue  suit  finished  off  at  the  upper  end  by  bis 
smart  naval  cap,  and  at  the  other  by  a  bright  pair  of  deck  shoes.  Of 
course  there  was  the  characteristic  short  cropped,  fully  expanded,  mutton 
chop  whiskers,  and  still  more,  of  course,  there  was  the  "  spy  glass " 
tucked  under  the  left  arm  and  held  in  situ  by  the  professionad  turn  of 
the  wrist.  Everything  was  clean,  almost  painfully  clean,  and  one  was 
glad  to  peep  into  the  carpenters'  shop  just  to  see  a  little  confiision  and 
a  few  shavings  adrift  on  the  floor.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  deck  was 
mustered  the  crew  of  the  Mount  Edgcumbe^  about  1 50  boys,  from  about 
ten  to  fourteen  years  old  on  an  average  ;  all  casts  of  countenance  could 
be  seen  in  the  crowd,  some  looked  bright  and  honest  and  open  feced 
boys,  who  must  have  been  fairly  well  born,  and  whose  initiation  to  crime 
must  have  been  through  pre-determined  neglect  on  the  part  of  their 
natural  or  unnatural  guardians.  Others  bore  the  indelible  stamp  of  in- 
nate depravity  on  their  faces,  and  there  was  a  savage  fierceness  in  their 
look  and  gesture  which  showed  that  a  long  course  of  kind  discipline 
would  be  required  to  fit  them  for  any  useful  occupation,  but  all  seemed 
happy  in  their  canvas  suits  and  blue  neckties,  and  the  patter  of  thdr 
bare  feet  on.  the  clean  hard  deck  produced-  an  effect  of  cheerfulness 
which  made  one  forget  the  unhappy  surroundings  of  the  poor  boys. 

A  few  preliminary  observations  from  the  gentleman  with  the  tele- 
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scope  were  listened  to  quietly  by  the  boys.  The  difi 
were  told  to  parade  at  their  respective  posts  on  the  : 
"  Prepare  to  leave  the  ship."  A  boy  was  standing  by 
dressed  in  the  band  uniform— blue  cap,  tunic,  and  I 
cord  trimmings— this  was  the  bugler,  and  at  the  ( 
with  promptitude  to  his  post,  and  aJI  were  quickly  s 
by  the  boy  officer  as  they  fell  in,  and  to  the  questioi 
ready  ?  "  "  Gig  party  ready  ?  "  and  so  on  ;  a  fmarl  " 
for  an  answer.  I  went  below  to  look  over  Che  i 
coolung,  feeding,  and  sleeping  arrangements,  and  I 
that  on  returning  to  deck  after  my  few  moments 
the  crew  utterly  demoralised.  The  smart  looking  0 
at  something  "  away  in  the  oding,"  or,  I  rather  thi 
away  to  the  "offing"  himself^  for  the  ship's  crew  w 
the  deck  in  a  state  of  wild  uproar  and  tumbling  o\ 
heaps  after  money,  which  was  being  thrown  amon 
visitors ;  and  here  the  painful  distance  between  some  • 
moderate  civilisation  was  obvious  ;  still,  one  could  . 
discipline  always  at  hand  had  its  restraining  influence 
cause  of  all  the  turmoil,  I  readily  understood  the  ben 
of  the  telescope  armed  officer,  who  suddenly  mad 
as  three  sharp  strokes  on  the  ship's  bell  changed  the 
In  an  instant  the  bugle  sounded  and  the  boys  disa 
magic,  and  the  next  minute  saw  a  row  of  fire  buckets 
side  of  the  spar  deck,  a  boy  standing  by  each  bucket 
officer  in  front  of  each  party,  ready  to  give  whatevet 
passed  to  him.  On  going  below  to  the  main  deck  I  : 
"manned,"  the  hose  out,  and  the  telescope  officer  | 
quietly  and  impressively,  and  enforcing  silence  and 
essential  in  all  drill,  especially  in  tire  drill  Again  th 
and  in  an  instant  the  hose  were  run  up  the  compa 
time  the  additional  lengths  were  connected  by  coupli 
for  paying  out  and  to  avoid  kinking,  the  pumps  wer 
a  will,  and  two  powerfiil  jets  of  water  playing,  rea 
wherever  necessary.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  at  t 
pumps  were  stopped,  the  hose  returned  below  an 
buckets  replaced  in  their  proper  quarters,  and  everyt 
shape  as  before.  A  few  names  written  in  the  visitors' 
in  the  box  for  "  the  boys'  games,"  and  the  visit  to  the  , 
was  over.  As  we  passed  ft'om  the  ship  we  received  a 
captain,  as  courteous  as  was  his  welcome.  Again  thi 
and  as  we  steamed  away,  a  hundred  and  fifty  little 
swarmed  up  the  shrouds,  and  cheered  again  and  ag 
up  the  stream. 

Up  the  River  to  Pentillie, 
An  hour's  most  delightful  sailing  brought  us  to  Per 
fill  seat  of  Colonel  Coryton,  where  we  landed,  to  fine 
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tality  of  the  men  of  Plymouth  was  not  yet  exhausted.  By  permission 
of  the  Colonel  a  large  marquee  had  been  pitched,  and  a  substantial 
repast  produced  for  something  like  150  persons.  After  lunch,  Mr. 
Woods,  of  Brighton,  proposed  the  health  of  our  President,  who,  in 
responding,  proposed  the  health  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who 
was  represented  by  his  bailiff  and  steward.  The  health  of  the  Reception 
Committee,  coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.Balkwill  and  Mr.Ladmore, 
was  followed  by  the  health  of  the  ladies,  whose  presence  had  added  so 
much  to  the  enjoyment  and  success  of  the  excursion,  and  the  party 
broke  up  to  wander  over  the  lovely  grounds  of  Pentillie.  By-and-bye, 
the  screach  of  the  steam- whistle  called  all  stragglers  to  the  waterside, 
and  the  inevitable  "  late  pair  "  having  got  aboard,  the  gangway  was 
shipped,  and  we  steamed  down  the  stream  at  peace  with  ourselves 
and  all  the  world.  As  we  steamed  towards  the  Hoe  pier  the  evening 
gun  was  fired,  and  from  every  frigate's  deck  came  the  bugle  sound, 
which  sent  a  light  up  to  the  forestays  of  all  the  craft  that  was  moored 
within  the  breakwater.  One  by  one  we  passed  ashore,  and  when 
we  had  climbed  the  face  of  the  Hoe  we  turned  and  took  a  last  look 
at  the  fairylike  scene  below,  and  so  terminated  the  Plymouth  meeting 
of  the  British  Dental  Association. 

I  trust  you  will  consider  this  sketch  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
its  insertion  in  our  Journal^  and  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  myself  duly  accredited  as 

Your  Special  Correspondent. 


The  CoUege  of  Surgeons'  Museum. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — On  recently  going  over  the  specimens  of  Dental  Pathology 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Eve,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  catalogue,  I  was  surprised  and 
humiliated  to  find  how  imperfectly  Dental  Surgery  was  there  repre- 
sented. Had  it  not  been  for  the  contributions  of  our  great  Hunter, 
the  collection  representing  Dental  Pathology  would  be  simply  a  dis- 
grace to  us.  The  museum  of  the  Odontological  Society  has  no  doubt 
the  first  claim  upon  us,  but  still  the  museum  of  the  College  which  first 
gave  dentists  a  recognised  social  standing,  has  a  great  claim,  and 
might  be  largely  enriched  without  affecting  the  former. 

May  I,  therefore,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns  beg  that 
gentlemen  having  preparations  in  their  possession  which  are  already 
well  represented  in  the  museum  of  the  Odontological  Society  will  be 
so  good  as  to  deposit  them  in  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  the  medium  for  receiving  such,  and  will 
undertake  to  see  that  the  names  of  the  donors  are  duly  recorded  in 
the  College  catalogue. 

I  append  a  list  of  preparations  which  will  be  very  acceptable,  and 
hope  for  a  favourable  response  from  the  profession. 
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Irregularities  in  teeth,  (i)  in  size,  (2)  in  form  (united  teeth, 
combed  teeth,  syphilitic  teeth,  abnormalition  in  size,  and  ntir 
fangs,  &c),  (3)  in  number  (absence,  plurality),  (4)  in  position, 
typical  of  the  above  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Injuries  to  leeth  (fractures,  united  fractures,  dilaceration,  dis 
teeth,  split  teeth,  attrition  of  teeth,  &c) 

Diseases  of  teeth  (typical  specimens  of  caries  in  various 
hypertrophy  of  piUp,  erosion  of  teeth,  necrosis  of  teeth,  exos 
teeth,  absorption  of  teeth,  permanent  cysts  in  connection  will 
roots  removed  from  antra,  odontoma,  salivary  calculus,  largt 
mens,  &c.,  &c) 

I  am,  yours,  &c, 

Holly  Lodge,  Streatham,  S.W.  ALFRED  COLE 

DenUl  Schools  and  Dental  Education. 

TO  THS  EDITOK  OF  THE  "journal  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCI 

Sir,— In  3  well-conceived  article  in  your  issue  of  August  i; 
refer  to  the  dental  schools  scattered  throughout  the  United  Ki 
You  say,  truly,  that  "  well-appointed  hospitals  and  schoo! 
quickly  established  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  steps  wei 
to  render  more  available  for  teaching  purposes  some  of  the 
existing  hospitals,  as  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,"  and  you 
say,  "The  activity  and  public  spirit  thus  shown  by  some 
members  of  our  profession  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  comra 
and,  concluding  your  able  article,  you  also  add,  "  We  believe 
movement  has  now  gone  far  enough  ;  that  with  the  except] 
little  additional  vitality  required  at  Dublin,  the  country  ts  non 
ently  well  supplied  with  dental  schools." 

In  all  this  I  agree,  and  am  quite  in  accord  with  you  as 
"additional  vitality"  required  at  Dublin.  The  history  of  th 
lishment  of  the  Dental  Hospital  at  Dublin  is,  I  believe,  well 
to  yourself  and  the  readers  of  your  Journal.  It  was  concei 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  requirements 
(^Dentists'  Act,  so  well  fought  for  ;  and  which  was  obtained 
great  labour  and  expense  by  dentists  who  wished  to  rfuse  the  j 
the  profession  generally. 

As  one  who  has  laboured  with  earnest  reformers  in  the  pn 
1  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  existinj 
schools  and  hospitals  in  this  city,  as  well  as  the  prospects  fo 
dental  prosperity.  As  I  read  the  provisions  of  the  Dentist! 
am  under  the  impression  that  these  schools  are  a  necessary  el< 
legitimately  carried  out,  for  the  proper  working  of  the  Act  ;  a 
regard  to  the  defalcation  of  the  Dental  Hospital  of  Dublin  to  wl 
have  so  gently,  yet  so  pointedly  referred,  I  am  convinced  I 
suggestion  you  make  in  your  admirable  article  deserves 
consideration  from  the  eminent  consulting  physicians  and  s 
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in  regard  to  its  working,  and  also  from  the  public  through  its  sub- 
scribers. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  '^  Dental  Hospital  of  Dublin "  thoroughly 
efficient,  and  as  one  who  has  been  identified  in  its  conception,  I  regret 
to  be  obliged  to  make  the  humiliating  confession  that  its  present 
system  is  inimical  and  deceptive,  not  only  to  the  Dentists*  Act,  but  to 
the  dignity  and  welfare  of  our  profession.  But  I  venture  to  hope 
that  what  is  now  miscalled  a  dental  hospital,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
one  in  reality,  and  such  an  one  as  will  contribute  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  dentists,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  profession  throughout 
Ireland,  and  honourably  vie  in  vitality  and  usefulness  with  the  insti- 
tutions now  existing  in  England  and  Scotland. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JOHN    O'DUFFY,   L.D.S.,  R.C.S.I., 
Member  of  the  Representative  Board, 
58,  Rutland  Square  West,  Dublin.        British  Dental  Assodation. 
August  2jrd,  i88j. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Mr.  Alverstone  Gabell,  L.D.S.I.,  of  Red  Hill,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Hon.  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Reigate  and  Red  Hill  Cottage 
Hospital. 


VACANCIES. 


Dental  Hospital  of  London  : — Lecturer  on  Dental  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Dean,  T.  F.  K. 
Underwood,  Esq.^  at  40,  Leicester  Square,  on  or  before  October 
7th. 

Dental  Hospital  of  Manchester  : — Lecturers  on  Dental 
Surgery  and  Pathology  and  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  the 
above  Institution.  Applications  to  be  made  on  or  before  October 
ist,  1883,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  North,  96,  Blooms 
bury,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
Note.— ANONYMOUS   letters  directed   to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Association  cannot  receive  attention. 
P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice. 
Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 

at  40,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 
Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  ii,  New  Burlin^on 

Street,  W. 


in  Comanmieatioas  far  the  Editor,  Books  for  Betiov,  and  Ezohangv  SovrtuAf 
thoold  be  addreued  to  40,  Lekester  Siiuare,  Loadoa,  W.a 
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♦       Vol.  IV. 


The  President's  Address. 

In  the  absence  of  any  movement  of  engrossing  interest  in 
connection  with  dental  legislation,  and  perhaps  in  view  of 
that  happy  state  of  affairs  of  which  there  will  be  no  history 
to  be  written,  our  President  has  devoted  his  address  to  a 
retrospect  of  dental  science. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  excellent  work  done  long  ago 
by  the  pioneers  in  odontology,  but  freshen  your  recollection 
of  their  observations  and  experiments,  and  see  how  often 
and  how  fully  they  have  foreshadowed  recent  advances. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  key-note  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  this  able  address.  And  such  a  note  of  warning 
against  a  form  of  modern  intellectual  pride  is  eminently 
useful,  especially  when  it  comes  with  weight  from  the 
Presidential  Chair;  for,  familiar  though  real  students  of 
the  subject  may  be  with  the  authorities  quoted,  there  is, 
neverthelfess,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  recent 
31 
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advance  and  to  consider  as  bereft  of  value  that  which  Ls  not 
of  yesterday.  By  a  similar  useful  service  Mr.  Oakley  G)les 
last  year  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  profession  by  con- 
tributing to  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  a  paper  on 
Dental  Literature,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  catalogue  of 
books  and  papers  on  dental  subjects  which  has  never 
hitherto  been  approached  in  completeness  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  during  the  searches  amongst  the  older  books 
which  the  careful  nature  of  the  work  necessitated,  that 
author  also  became  impressed  with  the  antiquity  of  many 
ideas  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  quite  of  our  own  day. 

But  this  line  of  thought,  true  though  it  be,  may  easily  be 
carried  to  an  undesirable  length,  and  a  yet  more  undesirable 
conclusion ;  for  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  that  old  ideas 
should  be  perpetually  subjected  to  a  sifting  by  the  light  of 
modern  methods  and  means  of  investigation,  and  the  most 
valuable  work  of  each  generation  in  any  department  of 
knowledge  will  oftentimes  be  found  to  be  upon  lines  fore- 
shadowed by  the  speculations  of  its  predecessor.  No  one,  or 
perhaps  more  truly,  only  a  single  writer,  would  deny  to 
Darwin  the  credit  of  originality  because  some  part  of  his 
great  scheme  had  been  foreshadowed  by  Lamarck,  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  or  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Zoonomia ;"  and  to  take  an  illustration 
from  smaller  matters,  we  may  well  be  content  to  give  a  full 
share  of  credit  to^the  latter  day  inventor  of  a  good  joke  or 
story,  although  those  whose  investigations  lie  in  the 
direction  of  folk-lore  may  assure  us  that  the  world  possesses 
but  a  few  parent  good  stories,  many  of  them  improper,  and 
that  the  rest  are  their  sometimes  hardly  recognisable 
progeny. 

Our  President  has  impressed  his  own  personality  upon 
his  address  by  a  provisional  advocacy  of  the  old  operation 
of  transplantation,  and  by  a  mention  of  his  belief  that 
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there  is  a  (microscopically)  visible  depreciation  in  the 
structure  of  the  dental  tissues.  If  this  latter  point  could  be 
established  beyond  doubt  by  an  adequate  number  of  care- 
fully conducted  observations  it  would  be  a  very  solid 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  dental  caries,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  mention  accorded  to  the 
subject  in  the  presidential  address  is  but  the  prelude  to  a 
more  detailed  memoir.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Spence  Bate 
still  holds  to  his  theory  that  the  absorption  of  the  root 
of  a  temporary  tooth  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  portion 
of  the  enamel  organ  of  its  successor,  but  whether  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  this  idea  or  not,  the  Asso- 
ciation and  its  President  are  alike  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  address  lately  delivered  at  Plymouth. 


The  Manchester  Dental  Hospital. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  Manchester  Dental  Hospital,  regarded  as 
z  local  charity,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  form  an  opinion. 
If,  however,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  educational  institution,  we 
are  called  upon  in  the  interests  of  the  profession,  not  only  to  form, 
but  to  give  expression  to  an  opinion.  We  all  know  that  a  dental 
hospital,  to  be  useful  as  a  teaching  medium,  must  in  the  long  run  be 
to  a  considerable  extent  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  students, 
who,  if  they  purpose  becoming  dentists,  must  comply  with  the 
temis  of  an  established  curriculum,  to  be  followed  by  an  exami- 
nation. The  course  of  education  prescribed  under  the  Dentists 
Act  has  been  in  operation  in  England  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  there  are  many  practitioners  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  who  have  conformed  to  the  curriculum, 
and  subsequent  thereto  have,  by  examination,  obtained  the  licen- 
tiateship  in  dental  surgery. 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  to  men  so  edu- 
cated, the  duties  of  teaching  should  be  entrusted,  rather  than  to 
persons  who  have  been  less  systematically  taught,  and  who  have 
obtained  that  exceptional  (sine  curriculo)  qualification,  granted 
presumably  on  easy  terms,  or  at  all  events  on  easier  terms  than 
either  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow  Colleges  consider  it 
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their  duty  to  exact  We  say  presumably,  because  many  applicants 
for  the  licentiateship  go  to  Dublin,  while  few  go  to  Scotland,  a 
shorter  and  far  less  expensive  journey,  the  examination  fee  of 
;;f  lo  I  OS.  being  the  same  in  each.  The  reported  discussion  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Medical  Council  held  in  April,  1883,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Macnamara's  assurance  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  candidate  depended  upon  the  state  of  his,  and  of  the  examinex's 
stomach,  leaves  but  little  doubt  that  the  educational  terms  requited 
by  the  Irish  College  are  anything  but  severe.*  It  will  not  be  ac- 
counted harsh  to  say  that  from  the  holders  of  the  Irish  diploma  as 
their  only  qualification,  the  best  available  selection  of  teacheis 
cannot'  be  made.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  recognition  of  this  bet 
that  in  the  latest  issues  of  the  Manchester  Dental  Prospectus,  tbe 
names  of  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  and  Mr.  Tomes  no  longer  zppm 
as  patrons. 

We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent,  Mr.  North,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  hospital  he  represents  should  be  used  by  the 
Manchester  Dental  School,  if  one  be  established ;  but  in  order  to 
such  use,  the  staff  must  not  be  of  the  present  exclusive  character, 
the  total  absence  must  be  superseded  by  a  preponderance  of  sys- 
tematically educated  teachers,  who  from  personal  experience  can 
instruct  the  students  upon  the  educational  lines  prescribed  by  the 
Medical  Council,  and  accepted  by  the  surgical  licensing  bodies. 
Neither  can  it  be  rightly  forgotten  that  the  dental  in  common  with 
the  medical  student  must,  before  he  enters  upon  his  professional 
studies,  have  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts.  And 
that,  commencing  with  a  good  education,  he  will  require  that  his 
teacher  shall  be  not  less  well  educated  than  himself,  otherwise, 
respect  and  authority— necessary  relations  between  the  teacher 
and  the  taught — cannot  be  maintained. 

We  hope  that  one  dental  school  and  hospital  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  Manchester,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  profession  will 
go  with  those,  who,  by  unflinching  firmness  in  pursuing  the  edu- 
cational cause,  bring  about  therein,  efficiency  in  the  teachers, 
and  unity  of  professional  support. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  thoughtful  persons  will  not  undenate 
the  merit  of  correcting  a  false  start,  involving  a  too  readily  ac- 
cepted leading,  which  practitioners  of  acknowledged  professicxul 
and  social  position  could  not  be  expected  to  follow. 


*  The  youmal  of  the  British  Dented  Associatim^  May,  1883. 
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ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 

Midland  Counties  Branch. 

A  Council  Meeting  will  be  held,  in  Room  No.  14,  'V 
Men's  Christian  Association,  56,  Peter  Street,  Manchestei 
Satiirdiiy,  October  20th,  at  3.30,  when  several  important  m: 
of  business  will  come  up  for  discussion. 

At  6  o'clock  the  same  evening  a  meeting  will  be  held  i 
same  place,  open  to  all  Members  and  Associates,  for  convera 
and  conference  upon  any  subject  of  professional  interest  < 
munications  concerning  this  meeting  may  be  addressed  t< 
Secretaiy, 

W.  H.  Wai' 

10,  Oxford  Street,  Liverpool. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  at  Plymouth. 
Friday,  August  24th. — Afternoon  Meeting. 

The  President  resumed  the  chair  at  3  p.m.,  and  called 
Mi,  a.  S.  Underwood  to  read  his  paper  on  "  Pain." 

Mr.  Underwood  pointed  out  that  pain  was  a  sign  that  s 
thing  was  wrong  with  a  nerve,  and  was  therefore  a  symptom  1 
should  be  removed  when  possible.  One  common  and  gen< 
avoidable  cause  of  pain  was  the  insertion  of  metallic  fil 
without  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  the  conductii 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  Retaining  points  were  not  i 
quently  drilled  into  tissue  that  was  highly  sensitive.  Thi 
absolutely  inexcusable,  but  it  was  not  necessarily  safe  to 
deep  holes  and  fill  them  with  gold,  even  if  the  dentine  at  the 
of  drilling  was  not  sensitive.  And  it  was  not  always  safe  to  i 
amalgam  fillings  into  deep  cavities  in  contact  with  the  dei 
even  though  the  process  had  been  absolutely  painless  at  the 
But  the  question  arose,  how  was  it  possible  to  tell  whether  i 
safe  to  insert  a  metal  filling  in  contact  with  the  dentine? 
own  conviction  was  that  they  could  not  be  sure  of  any  part: 
case,  and  that  there  remained  only  one  way  of  avoiding  witi 
tainty  these  possible  evils,  namely,  the  adoption  of  the 
suggested  some  little  time  ago  by  an  eminent  American — 
insert  a  metal  filling  into  any  tooth,  under  any  circumsts 
without  some  non^^onducting  material  being  interposed  bet 
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the  dentine  overlying  the  pulp  and  the  metal,  if  the  cavity  is  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  such  protective  material 
In  certain  cases  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  protect  the  dentine 
in  this  way,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  forego  the  advantage  of 
durability  afforded  by  the  metallic  filling,  for  fear  of  a  remote 
chance  of  subsequent  irritation,  for  the  chance  was  very  remote 
in  cavities  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  of  a  thin  layer  of  some  non- 
conducting substance  being  inserted  beneath  the  filling.  As  it  was, 
he  regretted  to  say  much  unnecessary  suffering  and  mischief  did 
at  times  result  firoiji  the  juxtaposition  of  metal  fillings  and  seDsiti?e 
dentine  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  living  nerves.  The 
human  tooth  was  too  often  regarded  as  a  senseless  block  of  ivoiy 
instead  of  a  living  structure  as  much  as  the  eye  or  the  ear. 

Mr.  Keys  :  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Underwood  what  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  using  between  his  filling  and  the  dentine  as  a  non-con- 
ductor  ? 

Mr.  Underwood  :  I  generally  use  some  such  material  as 
Weston's  cement ;  allow  it  to  harden,  and  cut  out 

The  President  :  You  vary  your  medium,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Underwood  :  According  to  the  occasion,  of  course. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Brownb-Mason  (Exeter),  said  he  had  occasionally 
found  in  heavy  gold  fillings  that  a  pellet  of  asbestos  made  a  very 
useful  non-conductor.  It  was  rather  troublesome  to  get  the  gold 
packed  over  it,  but  with  patience  it  can  be  done,  and  after  a  little 
while  it  welds  up  into  a  compact  mass.  He  had  found  the  asbes- 
tos to  be  as  useful  a  medium  as  any. 

The  President  :  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  case  of  all 
stoppings  you  recommend  the  use  of  a  non-conducting  material? 

Mr.  Underwood  :  Wherever  they  are  deep  enough. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  (London) :  I  have  used  with  very  great 
advantage  a  very  simple  substance,  whether  the  stopping  be  with 
cement  or  gold;  and  that  is,  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  damped 
with  carbolic  acid,  with  a  little  paste  made  of  carboUc  acid  and 
Ash's  rock  cement  placed  upon  it  I  put  that  in  the  cavity, 
then  take  up  the  excess  of  carbolic  acid  with  a  little  amadou,  and 
then  stop.  That  is  an  exceedingly  good  method.  In  reply  to  a 
question  Mr.  Woodhouse  added  that  he  meant  the  powder  of 
Ash's  cement  mixed  with  carbolic  acid. 

Mr.  Browne-Mason  :  May  I  ask,  does  that  set  well  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse  :  It  doesn't  set  in  the  usual  way,  but  it  gets 
solid  as  you  take  the  carbolic  acid  out  with  the  amadou. 
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Mr.  Storsr  Bennett  We  are  all  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Under- 
wood, I  am  sm-e,  for  his  excellent  paper,  but  there  is  one  point  he 
lays  great  stress  upon,  which  I  don't  think  will  accord  with  the 
experience  of  most  of  us.  He  says  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
small  gold  filling  is  put  into  a  cavity,  and  there  is  no  pain  either 
in  excavation  or  in  filling,  but  that  after  a  long  interval,  when  even 
the  patient  has  forgotten  the  circumstance,  pain  arises  and  in- 
creases to  such  an  extent  that  the  nerve  becomes  inflamed ;  and 
then,  on  the  patient  seeking  advice  of  the  dentist,  the  filling  is 
removed  and  it  is  sufficient  to  insert  a  non-conductor  under  the 
filling,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  pulp  subsides.  Now  I  do  not 
think  it  commonly  happens  that  we  get  this  train  of  symptoms 
where  there  was  no  pain  at  the  beginning ;  and  it  is  not  a  common 
thing  to  remove  the  pain  by  simply  taking  out  the  filling  and 
putting  in  a  soft  non-conducting  layer. 

Mr.  Underwood,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said :  I  have 
already  answered  all  the  questions  except  Mr.  Bennett's.  The 
reply  to  that  is  an  obvious  one.  It  probably  involves  an  omission 
in  my  paper.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  cavity  required  to 
be  dressed  and  treated  before  inserting  the  non-conductor.  I  was 
glancing  at  a  suppositious  case,  and  I  imagined  it  would  be  sup- 
posed I  should  treat  the  case  before  the  final  setting — I  didn't  sup- 
pose that  the  pain  would  disappear  as  if  by  magic.  If  Mr.  Bennett 
had  been  earlier,  he  would  have  heard  me  say  in  the  paper  that 
irritation  of  that  sort  did  not  disappear  in  a  hurry.  It  might  even 
require  the  use  of  drugs— chloride  of  ammonia,  morphia,  and 
quinine  being  sometimes  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  excitation  of 
the  nerve.  But  the  final  disappearance  of  the  pain  depends  on 
the  removal  of  the  conducting  material  from  contact  with  the 
dentine.  Of  course  the  fluid  form  of  Ash's  cement  could  not 
generally  be  used,  it  would  be  too  irritating  for  most  of  these 
cases. 

Mr.  George  Brunton,  of  Leeds,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"Hardening  Dental  Rubber  in  Steatite  without  the  aid  of 
Flasks."  Mr.  Brunton  demonstrated  this  process  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Odontological  Society  in  December  last,  and  a  notice  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal  for  that  month,  p.  632. 

Mr.  Caleb  Williams  :  In  the  year  1870  I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  a  short  paper  at  Leamington  on  a  somewhat  similar  sub- 
ject—on a  "method  of  packing  vulcanite  on  the  model  before 
flasking."    I  have  since  used  the  method  a  great  deal,  and  I  find 
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it  an  almost  perfect  way  of  packing  vulcanite,  even  when  vulca- 
nising in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  I  can  quite  understand  that  by 
vulcanising  in  the  way  the  essayist  proposes,  it  would  be  more 
tough  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  packing  vulcanite  on  the 
model  there  is  no  danger  of  the  teeth  being  out  of  place,  or  of 
the  bite  rising.  Did  I  understand  Mr.  Brunton  to  say  that  he 
coated  the  model  with  a  solution  of  vulcanite  ? 

Mr.  Brunton  :  Rubber  in  chloroform. 

Mr.  West  asked  what  method  Mr.  Brunton  adopted  for  trying 
in  plates,  say  an  entire  set? 

The  President  :  Wax,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Brunton  :  The  usual  one. 

Mr.  Balkwill  (Plymouth) :  I  must  confess  I  am  quite  over- 
come at  finding  someone  using  this  method.  I  was  so  lau^^ 
at  by  certain  people  for  using  it,  that  I  can  hardly  express  myself 
at  finding  it  adopted  so  successfully  by  Mr.  Brunton.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  put  as  to  trying  in  a  piece,  the  way  I  do  it  b 
to  try  on  with  wax  in  the  ordinary  way,  then  put  the  piece  on  the 
model,  cut  away  the  wax  from  the  front  and  invest  the  front  in 
plaster,  and  then  remove  the  wax  from  the  lingual  side  of  the 
piece  and  fill  up  with  plaster. 

Mr.  Keys  asked  what  was  the  benefit  of  coating  the  model 
with  chloroform  and  rubber  before  packing.  He  had  tried  both 
ways.  He  had  used  the  chloroform  and  rubber  solution,  but 
had  considered  it  rather  a  failure.  The  rubber,  if  put  on  the 
model  tight,  made  a  better  fit ;  while  the  chloroform  solution  of 
rubber  was  apt  to  make  the  piece  rather  porous  on  the  palatal 
side. 

Mr.  Brunton  :  Occasionally  I  have  had  a  little  trouble  in 
the  application  of  rubber  and  chloroform  solution  to  the  plaster 
model,  but  only  in  cases  where  the  solution  was  put  on  too 
thick.  If  it  is  thin  enough  to  allow  the  chloroform  to  evaporate, 
then  there  is  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Keys  :  But  there  is  no  advantage  that  I  can  see.  I  have 
used  the  rubber  with  and  without,  and  find  the  fit  is  quite  as 
good  without. 

Mr.  Brunton  :  Well,  I  consider  there  is  an  advantage  in  usmg 
the  solution  of  rubber  on  the  model,  inasmuch  as  you  get  the 
rubber  plate  to  stick  to  the  model.  I  don't  think  you  could 
get  a  piece  of  warm  rubber  to  stick  to  a  model  without  some 
adhesive  solution,  especially  in  the  way  I  treat  models ;  that  is, 
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by  giving  them  a  coating  of  liquid  silex  before  they  are  dry,  and 
before  they  receive  the  chloroform  solutioa  I  don't  know  that 
any  reply  is  required  to  Mr.  Balkwill's  remarks,  further  than  to 
say  that  I  was  quite  a  stranger  to  Mr.  BalkwilL  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  idea,  as  it  was  from  his  book,  as  I  said, 
thac  I  got  the  idea  in  the  first  place.  But  without  self-flattery,  I 
may  say  I  believe  I  have  gone  a  little  bit  beyond  Mr.  Balkwill, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  do  all  the  rubber  work  without  flasks. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Premature 
Extraction  of  the  Deciduous  Canines."  Ke  said  that  this  ques- 
tion was  one  which,  in  his  own  practice,  he  had  found  very  difficult 
to  answer ;  he  had  therefore  tried  to  give  the  line  of  treatment 
which  he  hoped  would  prove  to  be  the  right  one.  He  had  con- 
sulted four  of  the  best  known  textbooks  on  Dental  Surgery,  but 
he  found  the  question  of  premature  extraction  of  temporary  teeth 
scarcely  received  the  attention  it  deserved.  One  text-book  held 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  extraction  of  the  temporary  teeth  to 
cause  contraction  of  the  jaw,  and  that  premature  extraction  "could 
not  exert  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  temporary  teeth.''  He 
thought  these  opinions  were  liable  to  be,  and  often  had  been  mis 
construed,  and  he  therefore  thought  they  were  dangerous.  The 
other  three  text-books  all  condemned  the  practice  of  too  early 
removal  of  the  temporary  teeth,  in  which  opinion  he  certainly 
concurred.  He  exhibited  models  which  showed  obviously  that 
premature  extraction  of  temporary  teeth  had  undoubtedly  exerted 
a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  permanent 
set,  and  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  deciduous 
molars  by  filling,  &c.,  and  of  not  extracting  the  deciduous  canines 
at  seven  or  eight  years  to  make  room  for  the  permanent  lateral,  as 
the  permanent  canine  was  not  due  imtil  twelve,  though  it  might 
come  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  during  these  three  or  four  years 
much  space  would  be  gained.  He  then  gave  a  summary  of  the 
various  directions  in  which  the  teeth  move  in  the  maxillae  after 
their  full  development  consequent  upon  extraction  of  one  or  more 
of  the  series.  He  also  described  the  growth  of  the  jaws  and  the 
influence  this  has  upon  second  dentition,  pointing  out  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  actual  space  occupied  by  the  ten  anterior 
permanent  teeth  is  very  nearly  that  of  their  predecessors,  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  former  compensating  for  the  latter  being  vertical, 
this  arrangement  giving  room  for  the  larger  crowns  of  the  perma- 
nent incisors,  and  admitting  the  canine,  this  being  a  strong  argu- 
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ment  for  the  retention  of  the  temporaiy  canine  as  long  as  possible. 
He  considered  the  various  questions  of  the  facial  expression  de- 
pending on  the  proportional  size  of  the  teeth  and  jaws,  and  main- 
tained that  the  proper  time  to  attempt  to  rectify  dental  irregularity 
was,  as  was  commonly  held,  after  the  eruption  of  the  second  per- 
manent molars,  except  in  unusual  cases,  and  that  permanent 
laterals  kept  back  by  temporary  laterals  should  be  pushed  forvard 
into  place  by  plates,  and  not  treated  by  the  extraction  of  the  tem- 
porary canines,  as  was  too  often  done.  He  claimed  no  originality 
for  his  paper,  but  he  hoped  that  through  the  publicity  given  to  the 
Association's  transactions,  this  very  important  subject  would 
receive  the  attention  it  deserved,  and  that  medical  men  would 
consider  the  points  upon  which  stress  had  been  laid,  as  they  were 
often  asked  by  anxious  parents  to  extract  the  temporary  canines  to 
make  room  for  the  permanent  lateral. 

Mr.  Gaddes  oflfered  a  few  words  in  corroboration  of  the  general 
principle  underlying  the  subject  of  the  paper.  In  1875  ^ 
speaker  published  in  The  Monthly  Review  of  Dental  Surgery  a 
clinical  lecture  on  this  very  subject,  and  when  giving  the  lecture 
he  had  a  collection  of  patients  (children)  and  also  models,  showing 
the  effects  of  the  premature  extraction  of  the  second  temporaiy 
molar,  and  also  of  the  temporary  canine.  These  cases  and  models 
showed  that  if  the  second  temporary  molar  were  removed  before 
its  successor  was  imminent,  there  was  irregularity  in  the  bicuspid 
region,  the  second  bicuspid  taking  a  position  usually  external,  or  it 
may  be  internal,  to  the  arch.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  temporary 
canine  tooth  were  removed  before  its  successor  was  imminent,  t^., 
a  matter  of  nine  months  before,  the  first  bicuspid  would  come  down 
close  to  the  lateral  tooth,  in  a  similar  relation  which  it  held  to  the 
lateral  tooth  before  either  of  the  teeth  had  appeared  in  the  mouth, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  time  the  permanent  canine  tooth  came  down 
there  was  no  room  for  it ;  the  lateral  and  the  first  bicuspid  were  in 
immoderately  close  apposition,  and  there  was  no  room  for  the 
permanent  canine,  which,  therefore,  took  a  position  external  to 
the  arch.  But  with  regard  to  the  premature  extraction  of  any 
other  temporary  tooth,  he  had  no  evidence — nor  had  he  since 
found  any  evidence — of  evil  results  following  their  premature  extrac- 
tion. The  line  of  treatment  he  (Mr.  Gaddes)  adopted  in  the  case 
which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  brought  before  their  notice,  where  the 
laterals  were  close  or  in  irregular  position,  and  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  the  lateral  tooth  forwards,  was  this — instead 
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of  removing  the  temporary  canine,  he  removed  the  first  tempo- 
rary molar  and  drew  the  temporary  canine  back  by  means  of  a 
regulating  plate,  and  then  sent  the  lateral  into  a  forward  position. 
The  fact  of  two  temporary  molars  occupying  more  room  in  the 
jaw  than  the  two  succeeding  bicuspids  allowed  them  to  occupy 
some  of  that  space,  by  means  of  drawing  the  first  temporary  molar 
into  a  more  posterior  position. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE  said  he  felt  that  as  his  practice  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  he  should  not  be  true  to 
his  principles  if  he  did  not  say  a  few  words.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  said  as  regarded  the  preservation 
of  the  temporary  teeth  as  long  as  possible.  But  certain  conditions 
sometimes'  arose  in  which  the  temporary  canine,  especially  of  the 
lower  jaw,  should  be  removed.  His  experience  was  very  large, 
because  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  dentist  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  where  he  had  the  exclusive  care  of  300  children,  and 
could  do  what  he  liked  with  them,  and  what  was  more  he  could 
watch  their  cases.  One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  private 
practice  is,  that  often  you  treat  a  case  and  do  not  see  the  child  at 
ail  again  and  have  no  opportunity  of  noting  the  result  But  a 
man  who  had  children  constantly  under  his  care  could  see  the 
result  of  his  treatment  The  teeth  of  the  children  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  were  very  regular,  and  he  should  be  pleased 
to  take  Mr.  Hutchinson  through  the  institution,  and  show  him  the 
result  of  his  treatment.  His  experience  as  regarded  the  removal 
of  canines  referred  chiefly  to  the  lower  jaw.  If  the  lower  incisors 
were  being  irrupted  irregularly,  either  standing  crosswise  or  being 
within  or  without  the  arch — he  found  them  oftener  within  than 
without — his  experience  was  that  by  giving  them  room  by  removing 
the  canines,  they  always  came  straight.  If  Natiu*e  had  the  chance 
she  would  put  the  teeth  in  the  position  in  which  they  ought  to  be; 
that  was  his  experience.  If  the  dentist  did  not  take  out  the 
temporary  canines  in  that  condition  he  might  push  the  lower 
incisors  into  line  ;  but  he  thought  they  were  all  agreed  that  if 
they  were  twisted  round,  no  mechanical  power  available  could  put 
them  straight,  whereas  if  they  were  given  a  chance  while  still 
growing  they  did  not  remain  transverse,  but  turned  themselves 
round  and  became  straight  Under  those  conditions  it  was  most 
desirable  to  remove  the  lower  canines.  Of  course  it  required  great 
judgment  to  do  it  only  in  proper  cases.  Some  cases  very  likely 
might  be  corrected,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  recommended,  by  pushing 
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them  out  with  a  plate.  He  (Mr.  Woodhouse)  had  never  adopted  the 
plan,  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  desirable  at  times. 
In  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw,  his  treatment  vras  very  much  to 
leave  Nature  to  herself  for  a  time,  for  he  found  that  in  the  upper 
jaw  he  could  much  more  easily  get  the  incisors  into  position  by 
mechanical  means.  There  was  one  plan  which  he  had  adopted 
lately  with  great  success,  and  he  mentioned  it  because  he  thought 
it  so  valuable  that  it  should  be  at  once  known.  The  question 
as  to  the  removal  of  the  first  permanent  molar  was  often  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  the  second  molar  often  coming  forward  and 
taking  the  space  needed  for  the  bicuspids.  He  thought  he  had 
overcome  this  difficulty  by  retaining  the  second  molar  in  its  place 
with  a  plate  and  allowing  the  bicuspids  to  walk  back  of  themselves. 

The  Secretary  asked  if  Mr.  Woodhouse  gave  any  attention  to 
articulation  in  those  cases?  Sometimes  Uie  bicuspids  inter- 
locked. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  said  that  in  thinning  out  he  always,  if  possible, 
removed  the  whole  series.  He  either  removed  the  second  or  first 
bicuspids  or  the  six-year-old  molars,  and  in  the  case  just  spokea 
of,  the  six-year  old  molars  below  as  well  as  above,  and  conse- 
quently, the  lower  bicuspids  walked  back  as  well  as  the  upper. 
He  had  not  found  a  retaining  plate  necessary  for  the  lower 
jaw;  the  lower  twelve-year  molar  had  not  shown  the  same 
tendency  to  come  forward  as  the  upper.  Speaking  of  teeth 
walking  back,  he  had  never  seen  cases  in  which  the  bicuspids 
travelled  back  so  rapidly  in  the  upper  jaw  as  in  the  lower. 

Mr.  Balkwill  said  it  was  only  fair  to  the  author  of  the  paper 
to  mention  that  his  late  partner  (Mr.  Coles),  in  cases  where  the 
permanent  incisors  were  complicated  with  the  deciduous  canines, 
always  had  great  reluctance  to  take  out  the  deciduous  canines ; 
rather  than  do  that  he  would  take  out  the  deciduous  first  molar 
behind,  thinking  that  that  gave  room  for  the  deciduous  canine  to 
travel  back.  He  could  not  say  that  he  himself  ever  had  any 
hesitation  about  taking  out  the  deciduous  canines. 

Mr.  Brownlie  (Glasgow)  said  he  had  some  reluctance  in 
supporting  Mr. .  Underwood,  looking  at  the  great  experience 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Woodhouse.  But  he  was  bound  to  say  that  tfie 
subject  had  great  interest  for  him.  He  had  given  it  some  little 
attention  according  to  his  opportunities,  and  he  could  assure  the 
meeting  that  as  far  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  gone,  his  views  were 
quite  in  accord  with  those  which  he  (the  speaker)  had  been 
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gradually  acquiring.  Indeed,  he  had  a  suspicion,  fro: 
the  later  statements  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper,  th 
disposed  perhaps  to  go  a  little  further  than  the  staten 
that  gentleman  had  made  in  his  paper,  and  go  the  lengt 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  extract  any  temporary  tooth  exc 
purpose  of  making  room  for  its  immediate  successor, 
lost  fiiith,  or  rather  he  had  no  belief  whatever,  in  tht 
contraction.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
changes  taking  place  when  temporary  teeth  had  been  extn 
were  due  to  what  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  referred  to 
travelling  of  the  teeth.  All  crowding  together  of  the  1 
be  quite  accounted  for  in  this  way  without  entertainin, 
of  contraction. 

Mr.  HtrTCHiNSON:  at  this  late  hour  I  can  only  i\ 
gentlemen  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  offer  friendly 

Mr.  Geo.  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge,  read  a  paper 
tour  Amalgam  Fillings  " : — In  these  days  it  would  not  c 
to  be  content  with  the  mere  stopping  of  a  cavity.  ' 
endeavour  to  give  an  aesthetic  finish  to  their  work  by  re 
far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  original  beautiful  cont< 
tooth,  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  for  its  enhanced  effi 
as  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  area  of  the  masticati 
Contour  fillings  in  gold  could  only  be  executed  with 
results  by  the  more  highly  trained  practitioner,  and  we 
the  reach  of  any  except  those  with  well-filled  purses 
other  hand,  he  ai^ed  that  by  careful  treatment  and  thf 
use  of  amalgam  in  the  molar  and  bicuspid  regions,  t 
often  provide  their  patients  with  very  efficient  contour  6 
much  more  practicable  fee  and  with  much  less  strain  to  t! 
system.  Such  work,  too,  was  well  within  the  atCainab 
the  average  dentist. 

The  President  thanked  Mr,  Cunningham  for  his  i 
said  he  himself  bad  been  for  some  years  past  in  th 
doing  something  Uke  that  which  he  had  shewn  them. 

The  Secretary  said  he  was  sure  they  would  join  « 
congratulating  Mr.  Cunningham  on  brii^ng  the  mat 
them  in  the  painstaking  way  he  had  done.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  amalgam  as  a  last  resourc 
cases  Mr.  Cunningham  had  shown,  it  certainly  was  a  i 
considerable  value.  He  thought  there  was  a  great  de 
to  be  done  in  this  direction.     Experiments  in  this  dire 
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received  with  a  certain  amount  of  imp>atience  by  some,  and  vidi 
contempt  by  others.  He  remembered  that  some  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  practitioner  of  New  York  who  made  some  very  elaborate 
experiments  with  regard  to  the  durability,  the  expansion,  and  the 
contraction  of  amalgam  stoppings ;  and  he  also  showed  some 
interesting  work  in  the  way  of  applying  matrices  to  teeth  when 
using  amalgam  stoppings.  At  one  of  the  meetings  when  he  was 
speaking  of  the  qualities  of  stoppings  and  of  their  application, 
somewhat  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  «been  doing  now,  one 
gentleman  asked  impatiently,  "What's  the  good  of  all  that? 
What's  Dr.  Bogue  trying  to  do  ? "  adding  that  he  thought  goW 
was  much  better.  Dr.  Bogue  simply  said,  "  We  have  been  trying  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  forceps,  but  haven't  succee^d  yet"  That 
answer  clearly  brought  to  his  mind  the  importance  of  perseverance 
in  their  investigations.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  was  great  room 
for  the  judicious  use  of  amalgams ;  but  of  course  there  were  cases 
in  which  gold  was  really  the  most  economical  and  effectual  They 
must  ^1  aim  at  excellence  of  work,  but  they  could  not  all  have 
that  skill  of  manipulation  and  that  determination  to  carry  out  their 
object  despite  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  to  enable  them  to 
apply  gold  as  some  people  seemed  to  be  able  to  apply  it  He 
would  like  to  mention  one  application  of  amalgam  which  he  had 
never  seen  out  of  his  own  practice,  viz.,  using  an  incisor  tooth  to 
make  up  the  anterior  surface  of  a  six-year-old  molar,  filling  the 
cavity  with  amalgam,  bending  the  pins  of  the  mineral  tooth,  and 
tying  it  into  position  by  a  ligature,  afterwards  removing  the  ligature 
when  the  amalgam  has  hardened,  and  dressing  the  edges  of  the 
mineral  slab  with  a  corundum  wheel 

Mr.  Brunton  said  that  he  had  himself  used  the  matrix  very 
largely,  both  in  amalgam  and  in  gold  work.  He  found  that  he 
could  finish  amalgam  stoppings- at  one  operation  by  using  a  matrix 
made  out  of  steel  ribbon,  with  the  ends  turned  over  so  as  to  allow 
a  common  rubber  dam  clamp  to  grip  the  matrix  and  hold  it  tightly 
round  the  tooth  while  the  stopping  was  being  built  up.  He  might 
say  that  he  used  amalgam  cement :  use  it  very  dry,  and  malleted 
it  in.  (Mr.  Brunton  handed  to  the  President  a  specimen  of  his 
clamp.) 

The  President  observed  that  Mr.  Brunton's  damp  seemed 
to  be  a  very  useful  one,  beautifully  made,  and  ingenious  in 
design. 

Mr.  Cunningham  said  he  certainly  would  join  widi  the 
President  in  paying  a  meed  of  congratulation  and  admiration  to 
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Mr,  Brunton  for  his  very  valuable  invention.  He  thought  it  beat 
anything  in  the  way  of  matrices  that  he  had  seen,  and  he  could 
see  great  possibilities  in  it.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  matrix,  he 
could  only  say  he  should  like  to  have  heard  further  from  Dr. 
Bogue.  It  was  from  one  of  his  operations  that  the  speaker  got 
his  idea  of  a  vulcanita  matrix,  and  he  had  felt  grateful  to  him 
ever  since.  As  far  as  he  had  brought  the  thing  to-day  he  could 
claim  no  originality,  he  had  simply  made  use  of  advantages 
derived  from  visiting  the  dental  establishments  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Storer  Bennett  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Attachment  of 
the  Teeth  to  the  Alveolar  Process,'*  reviewing  the  various  means 
adopted  by  nature  for  the  attachment  of  teeth  to  the  jaws.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  interesting  microscopical 
specimens  and  drawings. 

Mr.  Ladmore's  paper  on  "  The  Adaptation  of  Crowns  to  Molar 
and  Bicuspid  Teeth,"  was  read  by  the  Secretary.* 

The  reading  of  papers  being  concluded,  several  casual  communi- 
cations were  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Brownlie  of  Glasgow,  showed  a  very  simple  and  ingenious 
method  of  mounting  and  dismounting  spiral  springs,  enabling  a 
patient  readily  to  replace  a  damaged  spring  by  a  new  one,  though 
they  were  perfectly  secure  whilst  in  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Campbell  showed  some  beautiful  specimens  of  work  by 
Dr.  Bing,  of  Paris,  amongst  which  we  particularly  noticed  a  very 
light  artificial  palate  and  uvula  held  in  position  by  two  branches 
of  fine  wire,  the  anterior  extremities  of  which  fitted  into  the  roots 
of  the  second  bicuspids  on  either  side,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  a 
large  and  heavy  plate. 

Mr.  Turner  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  Woodhouse  seconded, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, especially  to  Messrs.  Balkwill  and  Ladmore,  for  the  trouble 
they  had  taken  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  Meeting. 

This  having  been  carried  with  much  applause,  the  President 
briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Trom  the  lately  published  Calendar  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  for  1883-84,  we  learn  that  twenty-five  students 
presented  themselves  to  be  examined  for  the  License  in  Dental 
Surgery  during  the  past  academical  year,  of  whom  all  but  two 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the  College,  The  Calendar 
now  contains  the  names  of  521  Licentiates  in  Dental  Surgery. 

*  See  p.  502. 
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Meeting  of  Dental  Practitioners  at  Birmingham. 

A  WELL  attended  meeting  of  Members  of  the  Association  and 
unattached  dental  practitioners  was  held  at  the  Dental  Hospital, 
Newhall  Street,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday  the  13th  ult,  Dr.  Waite, 
of  Liverpool,  presiding. 

The  meeting  had  beqn  summoned  by  a  circular,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Chas.  Sims  and  Frank  Huxley,  of  Birmingham,  and  sent 
to  all  Members  of  the  Association  residing  in  Birmingham  and 
neighbourhood,  and  to  a  number  of  other  dental  practitioneis, 
who,  it  was  thought,  might  be  eligible  for  election,  and  its  purpose 
was  stated  to  be  "  to  consider  the  advisability  of  joining  the  Mid- 
land Branch  of  the  Association,  or  otherwise." 

Amongst  those  present  were :  Messrs.  Waite,  of  Liverpool ;  Roff 
King,  of  Shrewsbury ;  J.  Humphreys,  of  Bromsgrove ;  S.  Birt  and 
J.  F.  Thorman,  of  Leamington ;  H.  Blandy,  Nottingham ;  F. 
Richardson,  Derby ;  R.  Owen,  Wolverhampton ;  J.  H.  Wrighton, 
Cannock;  J.  Roberts,  Dudley;  A.  King,  Worcester;  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  Sims,  F.  R.  Batchelor,  F.  E.  Huxley,  H.  B.  Neale, 
W.  Watson,  and  T.  D.  Miller,  of  Birmingham. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  by 
circular,  issued  by  Messrs.  Sims  and  Huxley,  and  was  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  those  members  of  the 
profession,  who  were  resident  in  Birmingham  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, attaching  themselves  to  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  British 
Dental  Association.  He  wished  them  to  understand  that  he  vas 
not  there  in  his  official  capacity  as  Secretary  to  the  Branch,  bat 
simply  as  a  private  individual,  who  had  come  to  the  meeting  on 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Sims.  It  always  occurred  to  him,  when 
coming  into  contact  with  professional  brethren,  that  one  of  the  first 
things  needful  was  to  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of  uniting 
themselves  to  the  British  Dental  Association.  He  could  not 
understand  the  position  of  gentlemen,  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  exercise  of  a  profession,  who  obtained  their  livelihood  by  the 
practice  of  it,  but  who  took  no  active  interest  whatever  in  its 
general  advancement  Such  gentlemen  might  be  able  to  explain 
their  position  to  their  own  satisfaction.  To  his  mind  it  was 
entirely  unintellig\ble.  It  appeared  to  him,  as  a  matter  of  duty^ 
that  he  should  be  connected  with  the  general  body,  and  there  was 
no  reason  for  any  one  standing  aloof,  certainly  so  far  as  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  British  Dental  Association  was  concerned    The 
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basis  of  the  Association  was  as  broad  as  it  could  be  made.  Its 
government  was  purely  representative.  Every  practitioner  in  the 
three  kingdoms  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  upon 
any  question  of  political  significance,  he  might  also  enjoy  opportu- 
nities of  scientific  and  practical  discussion  on  professional  topics, 
the  only  condition  being  that  he  must  conduct  his  practice  in 
accord^mce  with  professional  usage ;  in  other  words,  it  is  demanded 
of  every  member  of  the  British  Dental  Association  that  he  shall 
abstain  from  deceiving  the  public  by  fictitious  pretensions,  and 
firom  injuring  his  neighbour  by  unscrupulous  and  unjustifiable 
competition.  He  (the  Chairman)  could  not  conceive  of  any 
right-minded  man  objecting  to  a  basis  like  that 

Then  as  to  the  objects  for  which  the  Association  was  founded. 
The  primary  purpose  was  the  holding  of  professional  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  at  certain  intervals,  and  this  could 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  immense  good,  in  every  way,  by 
bringing  practitioners  more  closely  together,  by  arousing  personal 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  them,  and  also,  by  educating  the 
public  as  to  their  position  and  progress. 

The  annual  meetings  already  held  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
and  just  now  in  Plymouth,  had  been  occasions  of  great  pleasure 
and  interest  to  all  who  had  attended,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
that  as  time  goes  on,  these  assemblies  would  grow  more  numerous 
and  increasingly  profitable  in  every  way. 

Another  important  object,  to  which  he  would  refer  in  passing, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Benevolent  Fund;  an  object,  which,  as 
they  all  knew,  had  just  been  accomplished  by  the  vote  of  the 
annual  business  meeting  at  Plymouth.  This  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work,  appealed  to  the  truest  and  deepest  sympathies  of  human 
nature,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  there  would  prove  to  be 
much  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out. 

But  the  question  of  more  immediate  import  to  them  at  that 
meeting,  related  to  the  Branch.  The  design  of  forming  branches, 
was  to  bring  the  work  and  privileges  of  the  Association  nearer 
home  to  those  who  resided  in  provincial  towns,  and  who,  may  be 
could  not  undertake  journeys  to  distant  places — also  to  multiply 
opportunities  of  intercourse  among  those  who  lived  in  the  same 
district,  and  moreover,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  working  of  the 
Dentists  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  designs  were  being 
realised  The  Midland  Branch  had  already  held  four  annual 
meetings,  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Shrewsbury.   The 
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Western  Branch  had  held  meetings  in  Exeter,  Bristol,  Cheltenham, 
and  Plymouth.  The  Eastern  Branch,  in  Norwich  and  Ipswich, 
and  the  Scottish  Branch,  in  Edinburgh.  Thus  the  advanU^es  of 
these  meetings  had  been  felt  in  ten  English  cities,  and  the  capital 
of  Scotland.  He  was  quite  sure,  that  every  one  who  had  been 
present  at  any  of  these,  would  bear  out  the  remark,  that  they  were 
in  every  way  desirable,  and  promotive  of  good. 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  Midland  Branch,  which,  so  £eff  as 
he  knew,  was  peculiar  to  itself^  viz.,  that  it  had  both  Members  and 
Associates. 

They  must  be  Members  of  the  British  Dental  A!§sociation  in 
order  to  become  Members  of  the  Branch,  but  any  practititnuT^ 
who  was  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  bye-laws,  might  be  elected  by 
the  Council  as  an  Associate,  and  might  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
attending  the  meetings,  &c.,  &a,  and  taking  part  in  discussioiiSk 
only  he  would  not  be  qualified  to  vote  upon  business  questions. 

He  would  not  further  detain  them,  but  if  the  resolutions  lying 
before  him  should  meet  with  their  approval,  he  had  little  doubt 
that  ere  long,  the  Council  of  the  Midland  Branch  would  tiy  to 
arrange  for  some  opportunity  of  bringing  Members  who  resided  in 
the  Birmingham  district  together,  and  endeavouring  to  kindle 
among  them  some  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  behalf  of  the  growth 
of  their  profession. 

Mr.  C.  Sims  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  of  apology  for 
non-attendance  from  about  fifty  gentlemen,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  advised  Joining  the  Midland  Branch. 

Mr.  Huxley  proposed :  "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
all  eligible  Members  of  the  dental  profession  in  Birmingham  and 
district  should  add  their  names  as  Members  to  the  Midland 
Branch  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  had  a  large  number 
of  supporters  in  the  district.  That  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
profession  which  had  been  held  in  Birmingham  since  the  move- 
ment for  dental  reform  was  first  started.  Since  then  there  had  not 
been  much  activity  amongst  the  members  of  the  profession,  and 
he  was  sorry  that  but  a  very  few  came  forward  to  join  the  British 
Dental  Association.  It  was  mainly  on  that  account  that  they  did 
not  think  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  form  a  local  biandL 
Therefore  they  considered  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  attach 
themselves  to  one  of  the  existing  societies.  They  thought  that  the 
branches  were  established  on  such  a  capital  basis  that  they  cocdd 
not  be  improved 
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Mr.  R,  Kjng  seconded  the  motion.  He  expressed  his  regret 
that  a  larger  number  of  gentlemen  should  not  have  attended  the 
meeting.  The  attendance  did  not  portend  any  very  great  in- 
terest in  the  matter  amongst  the  members  of  the  profession 
residing  in  Birmingham.  He  thought  they  would  be  wise  in  join- 
ing the  Midland  Branch. 

Mr.  Blandy  supported  the  motion.  He  regretted  the  absence 
of  local  gentlemen.  From  the  circulars  which  he  had  received 
liiere  appeared  to  be  two  parties  at  work,  each  of  which  seemed 
to  desire  the  same  thing — namely,  the  elevation  of  the  profes- 
sion. ^  They  had  in  the  British  Association  something  like  500 
members,  which  comprised  the  elite  of  the  profession  both  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provinces.  There  was  hardly  a  dentist  of  any  name 
or  character  who  did  not  belong  to  it  He  would  urge  all  who 
were  not  members  to  join  at  once. 

Mr.  Watson  asked  what  were  the  limits  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties Branch,  to  which  the  Chairman  replied  that  it  included  the 
cotmties  of  Lancashire,  the  West  vid  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Worcestershire. 

Mr.  J,  Watson  moved  the  following  amendment:  "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  a  local  branch  of  the  British  Dental  Asso- 
ciation would  best  meet  the  requirements  of  dental  practitioners  in 
this  district,  and  with  a  view  to  forming  the  same  it  is  desirable  that 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  make  arrangements."  He  regretted 
that  there  should  be  an  opinion  abroad  that  he  was  working  in 
opposition  either  to  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  British 
Association  in  Birmingham,  or  the  Association  itself.  It  was  some- 
what of  a  slight  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sims  and  his  colleagues,  to 
call  that  meeting  after  a  circular  had  been  posted  by  him  (the 
speaker),  convening  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of 
a  local  branch.  He  only  sent  his  circulars  to  L.D.S.'s  who 
lived  within  an  easy  ride  from  Birmingham,  and  out  of  the  forty 
sent  he  had  received  thirty-one  replies,  in  favour  either  of  a  branch 
of  the  British  Dental  Association,  or  a  local  society.  The  action 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  called  that  meeting  had  been  to  split 
tip  a  profession  hitherto  divided  against  itself.  Gentlemen  had 
written  to  him  to  say  that  they  would  not  attend  that  meeting  be- 
cause they  thought  there  was  some  "  split "  between  the  profes- 
sion. If  the  parties  who  had  called  that  meeting  could  see  their 
way  to  assist  him  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  have  a  branch  quite  as 
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numerous  as  any  in  the  country.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Eas- 
tern Branch  they  only  had  twenty-three  members,  and  he  had  resA 
the  names  of  thirty  who  were  willing  to  join.  Members  would 
not  come  from  a  distance  if  they  joined  the.  Midland  Branch,  and 
that  being  so  why  could  they  not  start  a  local  one. 

Mr.  Roberts  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that  he  had  called 
upon  Mr.  Sims  repeatedly  upon  the  subject,  and  he  told  him  that 
Mr.  Smith-Turner,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Dental  Assocation, 
had  been  to  Birmingham  and  had  called  upon  seveial  practitioners 
who  had  "  snubbed  "  him.  He  was  anxious  that  they  should  have 
an  association,  and  that  they  should  meet  as  often  as  they  thought 
fit  to  discuss  scientific  matters.  It  was  in  no  captious  spirit  that  the 
circular  had  been  sent  out  as  to  a  local  association.  He  did  not 
see  why  they  should  be  attached  to  any  district,  when  they  had 
something  like  twenty-five  L.D.S.'s  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
Birmingham.  ' 

Dr.  Miller  stated  that  if  Mr.  Watson  had  not  proposed  that 
amendment,  he  should  have  done  so.  The  British  Dental  Asso- 
ciation had  been  far  too  active  in  spending  money  over  useless 
law  cases,  which  they  never  ought  to  have  touched.  They  had 
lost  almost  everything  they  had  touched  and  gained  very  few. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  there  had  been  next  to  no  law 
cases  entered  into  by  the  British  Dental  Association.  No  money 
had  been  wasted. 

Mr.  Sims  said  that  twenty-five  members  were  not  sufficient  to 
start  a  separate  branch.  If  a  local  branch  were  formed,  he  felt 
sure  that  they  would  not  get  more  than  four  or  five  to  attend 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  British  Dental 
Association,  which  provided  that  the  minimum  number  of 
members  required  to  form  a  local  branch  was  twenty,  and  ten  to 
form  a  sub-branch. 

Mr.  Roberts  repeated  that  they  did  not  want  to  form  a  society 
antagonistic  to  the  British  Dental  Association. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  lost  by  nine  votes  to  S^ve, 
and  the  original  resolution  carried. 

Mr.  C.  Sims  next  proposed  :  "  That  the  council  of  the  Midland 
Branch  be  asked  to  consider  the  advisability  of  holding  frequent 
meetings  in  the  difierent  towns  of  the  Midland  Counties  for  the 
promotion  of  dental  science  in  all  its  branches,  as  carried  out  by 
the  Odontological  Society."  He  said  members  would  attend  a 
meeting  held  somewhere  near  to  them,  but  could  not  afford  to 
travel  a  long  distance  to  one. 
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Mr.  Thorman  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Watson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Roberts,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Waite  for  presiding,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  RQviow  of  the  Scientific  Progress  of  Dental  Surgery 

from  1771  to  1883.* 

By  C.  SPENCE  BATE,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE     BRITISH     DENTAL    ASSOCIATION;     VICE  -  PRESIDENT 
(section  XII.)  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS,    LONDON,  1881. 

When  in  1771,  John  Hunter's  essay  "On  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Human  Teeth"  appeared,  the  foundation  of  dental 
surgery  was  for  the  first  time  laid  on  a  basis  of  ph3rsiological  and 
pathological  enquiry. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  even  a  mind  like  Hunter's  could, 
without  the  aid  of  the  more  modern  appliances,  have  been  able  to 
elucidate  those  points  of  minute  structural  anatomy  that  have 
been  determined  since  his  day. 

It  is  fairer  to  consider  the  state  of  knowledge  previously  to  his 
writing  his  now  celebrated  treatise  than  to  compare  it  with  the 
strides  that  have  been  taken  since.  It  is  the  pioneer  in  any  great 
philosophic  enquiry  that  deserves  the  honour  and  merit  of  a 
discovery,  and  to  whom  all  that  follow,  no  matter  how  great  or 
rapid  may  be  the  progress,  are  indebted. 

Before  Hunter  wrote,  the  chief  works  devoted  to  the  subject 
were  few ;  among  which  was  one  that  was  published  in  1563,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  by  one  Eustachius,  under  the  title  of  "  Opus- 
culum  de  dentibus,"  from  which  period  the  study  of  the  diseases 
connected  with  the  teeth  began  to  attract  attention. 

In  the  year,  1582,  Urbain  Hemard,  an  intelligent  French 
surgeon,  published  at  Lyons  a  work,  entitled,  *^  Recherche  de 
la  vraie  anatomic  des  dents,  nature  et  proprietez  d'icelles,  avec 
les  maladies  qui  leur  adviennent."  Other  works  of  less  impor- 
tance  appeared    from  time   to    timet    until  .1740,    when    M. 

■ —  -      —  —  .     _        _  ^ 

*  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  held  at  Plymouth,  August  24th  and  25th,  1883. 

t  M^  Oakley  Coles  has  recently  published  an  extended  list  of  works  on 
Dental  Literature,  but  has  omitted  those  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  medical  journals. 
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Fauchard  published  at  Paris  a  work  entitled,  "Le  Chiniigien 
Dentiste,"  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  in  1757, 
M.  Bourdet  published  one  entitled,  "  De  TArt  du  Dentiste,"  that 
was  thought  to  have  much  merit. 

Hunter's  work  is  the  first  of  any  note  on  the  subject  that 
appeared  in  English,  and  is  certainly  the  most  scientific  in 
character  that  had  yet  appeared  in  any  language,  but  his  book 
in  its  relation  to  disease  and  curative  treatment  being  due  to  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  dental  practitioners,  whose  practical 
experience  he  relied  on  as  being  greater  than  his  own,  demands 
less  of  our  approval  than  his  anatomical  and  physiological  re- 
searches. 

Like  every  student  who  desires  thoroughly  to  master  the  subject 
he  undertakes,  Hunter  commenced  his  enquiries  into  the  primary 
condition  0/  things.  He  examined  into  the  formation  of  the 
bones  in  which  the  teeth  are  implanted,  then  followed  it  up  by 
tracing  the  manner  in  which  those  bones  are  developed,  the 
manner  in  which  teeth  are  implanted  in  the  human  jaws,  and  the 
physiological  connection  between  them,  the  genesis  of  the  teeth 
and  their  relation  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  connection 
between  the  deciduous  or  first  set  in  relation  to  the  permanent  or 
second  set  is  traced  out  according  to  his  own  observation,  and  he 
gives  the  reason  for  shedding  the  teeth  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
correcting  previous  erroneous  views.  "Shedding  of  the  teeA 
(he  says)  is  a  very  singular  process  in  the  animal  economy ;  many 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  it"  "  If  the  child  had  been  so 
contrived  as  not  to  have  required  teeth  till  the  time  of  the  second 
set  appearing,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  new  set ; 
but  the  jaw  bones  being  considerably  smaller  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  it  being  necessary  that  they  should  have  two  grinders^ 
there  is  not  room  for  incisors  and  cuspidati  of  sufficient  size  to 
serve  through  life,  and  the  first  formed  grinders  having  necessarily 
two  small  fangs,  and  the  jaw  increasing  at  the  back"  part  only,  these 
two  grinders  would  have  protruded  too  far  forwards,  and  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion;  this  variation  in  aze  is 
likewise  a  reason  why  the  second  set  are  formed  in  the  sodfcet 
first,  and  why  the  old  sockets  are  destroyed." 

"  These  circumstances,*'  continues  Hunter,  "with  regard  to  Ae 
shedding  of  the  teeth,  contradict  the  notion  of  the  second  set 
being  made  broader  and  thicker  by  the  resistance  they  meet  with 
in  pushing  out  the  first" 
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This  last  remark,  evidently  written  in  order  to  remove  a 
common  professional  idea,  as  well  as  Hunter's  own  explanation, 
exhibits  the  amount  of  ingenuity  and  mental  labour  that  was 

necessary  to  explain  natural  phenomena  before  the  theory  of 
evolution  had  been  thought  of  and  understood.  He  says,  "  An 
opinion  has  commonly  prevailed  that  the  first  set  of  teeth  is 
pushed  out  by  the  second;  this,  however,  is  very  far  from  being'the 
case,  and  were  it  so  it  would  be  attended  with  very  obvious  in- 
convenience; for  were  a  tooth  pushed  out  by  one  underneath, 
that  tooth  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  succeeding 
one,  and  stand  in  the  same  proportion  above  the  rest  But  this 
circumstance  never  happens,  neither  can  it,  for  the  succeeding 
teeth  are  formed  in  new  and  distinct  sockets,  and  generally  the 
incisors  and  the  cuspidati  of  the  second  set  are  situated  on  the 
inside  of  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  first  set,  and  we  find  that 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  succeeding  teeth,  the  fangs  of 
the  first  set  decay,  till  the  whole  of  the  fang  is  so  far  destroyed  that 
nothing  remains  but  the  neck,  or  that  part  of  the  fang  to  which 
the  gum  adheres,  and  then  the  least  force  pushes  the  teeth  out. 
It  would  be  very  natural  to  suppose  that  this  was  owing  to  a 
constant  pressure  from  the  rising  teeth  against  the  fangs  or  sockets 
of  the  first  set,  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  new  alveoli  rise  with  the 
new  teeth,  and  the  old  alveoli  decay  in  proportion  as  the  fangs  of 
the  old  teeth  decay,  and  when  the  first  set  falls  out,  the  succeeding 
teeth  are  so  far  from  having  destroyed  by  their  pressure  the 
parts  against  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  push,  that  they  are 
still  enclosed  and  covered  by  a  complete  bony  socket ;  from  this 
we  see  that  the  change  is  not  produced  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure, but  is  a  particular  process  in  the  animal  economy.  The 
opinions  controverted  by  Hunter  were  probably  those  of  Bunon, 
who  supposed  the  roots  of  the  first  were  destroyed  by  the  friction 
of  the  second  teeth  when  rising,  which  Van  Swieten  argues  to  be 
impossible,  because  "the  second  tooth  whilst  it  rises  remains 
enclosed  in  its  proper  membrane,  until  it  is  about  to  appear. 
Therefore  a  membrane  is  interposed  between  the  roots  of  the 
milk  tooth  and  the  second  tooth.  However,  the  roots  of  the 
milk  teeth  are  destroyed  before  the  second  teeth  can  touch  them. 
Besides  a  small  space  is  observable  between  the  first  and  second 
tooth,  from  which  Bourdet  concludes  that  the  roots  of  the  milk 
teeth  are  destroyed  by  some  other  cause,  and  not  by  the  friction 
of  the  succeeding  teeth.     He  therefore  thought  that  some  acid 
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humour  was  secreted  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  mi^ 
consume  their  roots."  "I  must,"  continues  Van  Swieten,  "Confess 
it  appears  to  me  much  more  probable  that  the  milk  teeth  are 
without  roots,"  and  adds;  "  Nevertheless  some  observations  seem 
to  shew  that  the  milk  teeth,  if  they  are  not  shed  at  the  proper 
period,  or  when  loose  are  not  taken  out,  are  capable  of  protruding 
roots  from  their  body,  by  means  of  which  they  often  remain  fixed 
in  the  jaws  through  life." 

In  discussing  Hunter's  remarks  on  these  opinions.  Dr.  Blake  in 
his  Essay  on  the  "  Structure  and  Formation  of  the  Teeth  in  Man 
and  various  Animals,"  published  in  1801,  says  that  "  Hunter, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
very  accurate  Albinus ;  if  he  was  he  would  be  induced  to  give  a 
very  different  description  of  what  takes^  place,"  when  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  words,  "  When  the  incisors  and  cuspidati  of 
the  new  set  are  a  little  advanced,  and  long  before  they  appear 
through  their  bony  sockets,  there  are  small  holes  leading  to  them 
off  the  inside,  or  behind  the  temporary  sockets  and  teeth ;  and  these 
holes  grow  larger  and  larger  till  at  last  the  body  of  the  tooth  passes 
quite  through  them."  Albinus  comes  nearer  the  truth,  for  when 
speaking  of  the  connexion  between  the  permanent  and  temporary 
teeth,  he  says  that  if  the  temporary  tooth  be  shed  or  exixacted 
before  the  development  of  the  new  tooth,  the  latter  falls  into 
the  socket  of  the  former.  "  But  if  contrary  to  what  commonly 
happens,  the  tooth  which  ought  to  be  shed  is  not  shed,  then  the 
permanent  tooth  appears  behind  it,  and  remains  similar  to  it,  fixed 
in  its  own  appropriate  socket" 

If  we  turn  from  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  to  that  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved,  we  find  it  stated  that  "  The  obser- 
vations at  present  at  our  disposal  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and 
varied  to  admit  of  the  deduction  of  any  general  law,  as  regards 
the  power  by  which  absorption  of  one  tissue  by  another  is  eflfected," 
and  the  same  author  goes  on  to  say — "But  I  think  that  they  point 
strongly  to  the  idea  that  a  cell  structure  in  an  active  state  of  de- 
velopment, is  capable  of  appropriating  or  removing  out  of  its  way 
a  material  tissue."* 

We  may  ask  here  what  more  is  gained  by  saying  that  a  tissue 
is  capable  of  being  removed  or  appropriated,  than  by  saying  it 
is  absorbed.  Neither  expression  tells  us  how,  or  by  what  action, 
the  removal  or  absorption  takes  place,  anymore  tham  John  Hunter 


*  Tomes*  Dental  Surgery,  p.  S4,  second  edition. 
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tells  us  nhen  he  says  "  That  we  find  in  proportion  to 
of  the  succeeding  teeth,  the  fangs  of  the  first  set  deca 

I  have  long  believed  and  maintained  that  the  outei 
the  developing  permanent  tooth,  which  becomes  higl 
(and  this  is  open  easily  to  demonstration)  on  the  ena 
through  pressure  of  the  newly-growing  organ  against  t 
deciduous  tooth,  carries  away  the  limesalts  of  th 
solution,  which  passes  into  the  general  circulation.  Tl 
place  normally  only  where  teeth  succeed  to  each  othei 
nature  has  not  produced  a  succeeding  permanent 
sorption  in  its  true  sense  does  not  take  place  in  the  r 
deciduous.  That  a  parallel  action  takes  place  in 
teeth  as  the  result  of  neighbouring  congested  tissue, 
latter  case  as  being  the  result  of  disease  must  be 
to  be  abnormal. 

To  Hunter  we  are  also  indebted  for  our  informa 
development  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  in  man  at  the  ear 
tion,  and  his  description  has  been  followed  by  most  ai 
Goodsir's  researches  were  published  in  1834, 

Hunter  made  his  observations  on  a  foetus  of  thi 
months  old,  as  the  commencement  of  his  enquiry,  an^ 
"  The  depressions,  or  first  rudiments  of  the  alveoli  obs> 
filled  with  four  or  five  little  pulpy  substances  which  a 
distinct  at  this  age  j  about  the  fifth  month  both  the  proc 
selves,  and  the  pulpy  substances  become  more  distin 
anterior  of  which  are  most  complete."  Thirty  years 
Dr.  Blalce  says  "  On  examining  the  jaws  of  a  foetus 
fourth  month  after  conception,  I  observed  the  rudiment 
lar  membranes  of  twelve  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  scil.  thos 
temporary  teeth,  and  those  also  of  the  anterior  perm 
ders.  These  membranes  or  sacs  were,  even  at  this  p 
ciendy  apparent,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  i 
of  the  gums,  that  they  seemed  derived  from  it,  and 
with  it,  when  torn  from  the  groove  of  the  jaw,  leaving 
vessels,  nerves,  &c.  At  this  period  there  was  scarcely  any 
of  bony  fibres  shooting  across  from  the  alveolar  proces 
sockets;  except  those  intended  for  the  incisors."  Hur 
to  have  held  the  opinion  that  "  all  the  permanent  teeth 
in  distinct  alveoli  of  their  own."  Whereas  Dr.  Blake 
"  The  rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth,  instead  of  be 
and  independent  hke  those  of  the  temporary,  are,  in  fa 
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firom  them,  and  remain  for  a  considerable  time  attached  to,  and 
intimately  connected  with  them/'  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  opinion  held  by  Fox  and  Bell  as  late  as  1S35.  Althoi^h 
Professor  Arnold  as  far  back  as  1831,  stated  in  the  Salzburg 
Med.  Chir.  Zeitung,  that  "in  an  embryo  at  the  ninth  week,  we 
may  perceive  in  both  jaws,  on  the  projecting  edges  of  the  gums  a 
proportionately  deep  furrow,  with  ten  depressions  in  it ;  a  little 
later  we  may  see  a  flat  sur&ce,  on  which  there  are  many  openings, 
commmiicating  with  small  sacs,  into  which  fine  bristles  may  be 
passed;  at  the  third  month  the  sacs  of  the  second  molars  may  be 
seen  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  small  holes. 
The  openings  of  the  remaining  sacs  are  soon  closed  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth." 

"The  sacs  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  also  formed  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  partly  at  the  fourth  month  of  foetal 
existence,  partly  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  period,  and  partly 
at  birth." 

But  the  researches  of  Professor  Arnold  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked  altogether,  both  in  France  and  this  country,  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  had  not  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Goodsir  until 
he  had  completed  the  researches  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject 

This  accomplished  physiologist  published  his  researches,  which 
had  been  in  continuation  since  1835,  ^^  January,  1839; 

He  pursued  his  examinations  on  the  embryo  as  early  as  the 
sixth  week,  and  perceived  between  the  lip  and  a  semi-circu3ar  lobe  a 
narrow  groove,  which  terminates  on  each  side  by  curving  inwards 
on  the  soft  mucous  membrane.  This  groove  was  deep,  and  its 
walls  or  lips  were  in  close  apposition.  The  pulp  of  the  deciduous 
incisors  and  canine  teeth  are  the  productions  from  the  external 
lip  or  ridge  of  the  groove.  The  interfollicular  septa,  and  the 
osseous  alveolar  septa,  are  also  developed  from  without  inwardSi 
whereas  the  anterior  deciduous  molars,  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw  are  not  the  productions  of  the  external  lip  of  the  den- 
tal groove,  but  bulgings  on  its  floor. 

The  result  of  Goodsir's  researches  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
summary : — 

"i.  That  the  deciduous  teeth  are  found  on  both  sides  of  eithff 
jaw  in  three  divisions,  molar,  canine  and  incisive.  Each  of 
which  proceeds  in  an  independent  manner. 

"  2.  The  dentition  of  the  whole  arch  proceeds  from  behind  for- 
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irards — the  molar  division  commencing  t 
the  latter  before  the  incisive. 

"3.  The  dentition  of  each  proceeds  in  a  c 
is  the  anterior  molar  appears  before  the  po: 
incisor  before  the  lateral 

"4.  Two  of  the  subordinate  phenomena 
this  inverse  law,  the  follicles  closing  by  coin 
line,  and  proceeding  backwards,  and  the  di 
in  the  same  direction. 

"S-  That  dentition  commences  in  the  up 
in  advance  during  the  most  important  [ 
The  first  tooth  germ  that  appears  is  that  < 
molar,  which  precedes  that  of  the  inferior  s 

"6.  That  the  germs  of  the  permanent  tei 
of  that  of  the  anterior  molars,  appear  in  a  dii 
line  backwards. 

"7.  The  deciduous  teeth  are  developed 
brane. 

"8.  As  are  also  the  permanent  teeth,  w! 
dently  of  the  deciduous,  and  have  no  conn 

"9.  That  a  tooth  pulp,  and  its  sac,  must 
class  of  organs  as  that  bom  which  a  hair  ( 
viz.,  bulbs." 

The  one  great  point  in  Goodsir's  resear 
relation  that  the  mucous  membrane  bears  1 
appearance  indicating  the  progress  of  a  ne^ 
a  groove,  apparently  sunk  in  the  Integumen 
by  the  increasing  growth  of  the  surroundi 
torn  "a  pencil  of  capillaries" commences 
of  blood-vessels,  which,  by  their  increase, 
that  progresses  and  becomes  the  pulp  ol 
mucous  membrane  still  creeping  up  forms  a 
pulp,  and  itself  becomes  the  future  period< 
its  present  condition  is  as  distinct  in  its  gene 
ments  from  the  periosteum  of  the  alveoli 
This  is  best  capable  of  demonstration  in  the 
more  particularly  in  the  larger  species,  a 
elephant.  Corse  (Phil.  Trans.,  1799)  info 
is  attached  to  the  teeth,  an  inch  above  the 

Thus  it  is  OUT  duty  to  remember  ths 
two   tissues,   periodonteum  and  periosteu 
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through  life,  they  are  distinct  in  their  origin  and  antagonistic  in 
their  action.  In  a  healthy  condition  they  are  closely  connected 
but  never  united,  the  irritation  of  the  one  induces  an  inverse  action 
in  the  other.  Thus  slight  inflammatory  action  in  the  periodonteum, 
which  produces  exostosis  on  the  extremity  of  the  root  of  a  tooth, 
induces  absorption  of  osseous  tissue  behind  the  periosteum  ;  thus 
the  growth  of  the  one  is  the  destruction  of  the  other.  But  should 
the  dental  tissues  in  their  increasing  growth  be  brought  into  contact 
with  any  of  their  own  kind,  then  union  between  them  takes  place, 
as  if  it  were  the  growth  of  the  one  tissue.  Thus  union  between 
the  osseous  and  dental  tissues  cannot  take  place,*  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  one  is  the  destruction  of  the  other,  and  that  vital 
attachment  exists  only  where  the  two  membranes  are  free  from 
antagonising  influences. 

This  knowledge  appears  to  be  of  value  in  the  gradually  in- 
creasing importance  Uiat  is  attached  to  reparative  dental  surgery. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Hunter  stated  that 
"  If  a  tooth  be  replaced  at  any  time  before  its  life  is  destroyed  it 
will  reunite  with  the  cavity  of  the  socket,  and  be  as  fast  as  ever." 
Not  only  does  he  give  cases  of  the  replantation  of  the  same  tooth, 
but  also  recommends  the  implantation  of  teeth  obtained  from 
other  sources;  his  experience,  however,  appears  not  to  be  very  en- 
couraging. "  The  tooth,"  he  says,  "  in  some  will  begin  to  be  fast 
in  a  few  da3rs,  and  the  gum  will  cling  close  to  it ;  while  in  others 
many  weeks  will  pass  before  this  happens,  though  the  tooth  may 
become  fixed  at  last."  This  operation,  like  all  others,  is  not 
always  attended  with  success.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
two  parts  do  not  unite,  and  in  such  cases  the  tooth  often  acts  as 
an  extraneous  body,  and  instead  of  fastening,  becomes  looser 
and  looser,  the  gum  swells  and  a  considerable  inflamnoation 
is  often  kept  up,  terminating  frequently  in  gumboil  In  some  cases, 
where  it  is  not  attended  with  success,  there  are  not  these  symptoms ; 
the  parts  appear  pretty  sound,  only  the  teeth  do  not  fasten  and 
sometimes  drop  out.  Hunter  further  says :  "  The  insertion  of 
a  dead  tooth  has  been  recommended,  and  I  have  known  them 
continue  for  years." 

It  has  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  our  practice  for 
the  reduction  of  sets  of  teeth  from  a  crowded  condition  to  even 

*  In  the  passage  in  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Tomes*  work  refening  to  this 
subject  in  which  I  am  quoted,  I  am  misundeistood. 
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■'--'—,  a  large  quantity  of  good  and  valuable  material 
ithy  teeth  is  removed  and  made  useless. 
animal  grafting  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wounds  are  healed  and  injured  parts  restored, 
Among  the  best  known  are  those  that  relate 
;tured  or  otherwise  injured  bones,  particularly 
Duhamel  (1740),  Sir  A-  Cooper  (iSzo),  and 
recent  times  such  inquiries  have  been  pursued 
stely  by  Ollia  and  others,  with  practical  results 
ralue- 

results  in  other  branches  of  surgery  before  us,  it 
lat  some  effort  should  be  made  to  utilise  some 
for  the  purpose  of  reconstituting  a  set  of  teeth 
at  which  was  a  useless  organ  in  one  person's 
another  where  it  becomes  useful. 
ill  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you  at  this 
i  of  the  experiment  is  that  of  a  young  man, 
of  teeth  that  is  largely  dependent  upon  my 
more)  skill  for  its  present  efficient  condition, 
sent  to  have  a  lateral  incisor  that  was  much 
Then  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  replac- 
le.'  In  the  course  of  time  a  healthy  young  girl 
required  tooth,  so  much  departing  from  its 
It  it  was  thought  desirable  that  it  should  be 
>  obtain  a  well  formed  arch.  A  proper  time 
oth  from  the  girl  was  removed,  the  dental  pulp 
he  cavity  was  filled  with  gold.  The  extremity 
off,  and  when  the  decayed  tooth  was  removed 
an's  mouth  the  new  and  healthy  tooth  was 
«.  This  was  done  in  the  month  of  January 
5t  it  exhibited  no  abnormal  features,  and  is 
id  useful  condition. 

ome  persons  there  exists  a  prejudice  gainst 
ly  arising  from  the  fear  of  inocculating  disease. 
re.,«^"jild  be  taken,  more  particularly  in  the 
f  the  history  of  any  operation. 

more  fear  of  conveying  disease 

than  there  is  in  the  process  of 
periosteum   for    the  growih  of 

al  tissue  for  the  healing  of  ulcers. 

ncluded.) 
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On  the  Adaptation  of  Crowns  to  Molar  and  Bicuspid 

Teeth. 
By  prosper  LADMORE,  L.D.S.I* 

One  of  the  earliest  means  of  supplying  substitutes  for  lost  teeth 
in  the  human  mouth  was  that  which  was  known  as  "  grafting,' 
and  is  now  generally  recognised  under  that  of  "pivoting."  It 
consists  in  enlarging  the  pulp  cavity  that  exists  in  the  tooth  and 
adroitly  attaching  a  new  crown  to  the  root  This,  if  done  wiA 
care  and  thoroughness,  will  be  found  successful  for  many  years; 
there  is,  however,  always  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  joints,  and 
it  is  on  the  ability  with  which  this  is  overcome  that  the  duration  of 
the  work  depends. 

But  pivoting,  as  it  is  usually  practised,  is  only  applicable  to 
those  teeth  that  are  implanted  in  the  jaw  by  a  single  root  The 
consequence  is  that  all  the  more  useful  teeth  for  masticating 
purposes  are  obliged  to  be  attached  to  some  foreign  base  that  is 
more  or  less  extensively  spread  over  the  natural  gums. 

It  hes  been  an  effort  of  practice  for  some  years  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  attaching  a  crown  to  the  remaining  roots  of  a  molar 
tooth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the  shocks  of  the 
opposing  teeth  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  general  mastication.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  this  end  in  view  that  I  propose  to  bring  before 
your  notice  the  result  of  some  experiments  made  in  the  en- 
deavour to  produce  a  want  long  felt,  viz.,  a  crown  for  molars  and 
bicuspids  that  shall  combine  the  good  qualities  of  strength  and 
durability  with  a  natural  appearance.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  up  to  the  present  such  an  article  was  not  at  our  disposal 

The  "  Bonwill "  and  "  Comer  "  crowns  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
porcelain  crowns  we  have,  and  when  skilfully  applied  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly natural  appearance;  all  they  want  to  make  them  perfect 
is  strength  and  durability.  The  two  latter  features  we  find  in  the 
"  Richmond  "  gold  crown,  but  here  we  lack  appearance.  When  I 
saw  one  of  these  gold  crowns  adjusted  at  the  Congress  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  idea';  its  utility  was  at  once  apparent  when  I  saw 
that  it  actually  enclosed  the  roots  beyond  the  gingival  maigin, 
thereby  preventing  further  decomposition  by  hermetically  sealing 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  immense  strength  to  the  work. 

Since  then,  during  the  past  two  years,  I  and  Mr.  Spence  Bate 

— — ^ —  >  '  '  " 

*  Read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Plymootli, 
on  August  24th,  1883. 
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have  made  and  adjusted  a  number  of  these  with  marked  success 
in  every  instance,  and  had  it  not  been  that  some  patients  objected 
to  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  gold,  the  use  of  them  Would 
have  been  more  general 

To  overcome  this  objection  I  made  some  Of  thin  platinum 
(No.  4  gauge),  glazing  them  over  with  tooth  material  in  Verrier's 
gum  furnace,  the  result  of  which  is  a  crown  equal  to  the  "  Rich- 
mond" for  strength  and  durability,  combined  with  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  porcelain  crown.  To  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested I  will  endeavour  to  explain  their  construction. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  advisable  that  the  root  should  be  dressed 
down  almost  level  with  the  gum.  We  then  take  a  model  in  the 
usual  way,  and  after  it  is  cast  in  plaster  pare  away  to  the  extent 
of  the  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  that  portion  of  the  model  which 
in  the  mouth  corresponds  to  the  gum  round  the  root,  this  allows 
us  to  fit  the  crown  beyond  the  gingival  margin.  Next  take  a 
strip  of  No.  4  platinum  rather  wider  than  the  required  height  of 
the  crown,  and  carefully  fit  it  round  the  root,  allowing  the  ends 
to  slightly  overlap,  afterwards  soldering  with  fine  gold.  It  should 
now  be  tried  en  in  the  mouth  and  its  fitting  tested.  This  done* 
we  have  a  tube  which  exactly  fits  the  root,  and  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than  we  want  the  crown  to  be  when 
finished.  The  next  thing  is  to  make  a  number  of  vertical  slits  in 
the  tube  which  will  allow  the  pieces  to  be  bent  down  to  form  a 
rough  surface  for  the  holding  of  the  enamel.  The  crown  should 
then  be  about  ^  part  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  actual  bite  to 
permit  us  to  cover  the  surface  and  build  up  cusps  with  tooth 
material.  When  this  is  done  and  the  crown  is  once  fired,  it  should 
be  tried  in  the  mouth  to  correct  the  bite,  after  which  it  should 
receive  its  final  firing.  We  have  now  our  crown  ready  for  adjust- 
ment ;  before  doing  so,  however,  a  gold  screw  must  be  inserted 
in  one  of  the  nerve  canals,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  too 
long,  otherwise  the  crown  instead  of  going  dead  home  will  rock 
upon  it. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  mix  some  thin 
osteo  with  which  we  fill  the  crown,  and  after  drying  the  root, 
thrust  it  well  into  its  place,  the  patient  being  requested  to  keep 
the  mouth  closed ''until  the  osteo  sets.  By  this  means  we  can 
reistore  a  mouth  to  its  natural  condition  and  usefulness  without  the 
necessity  of  weaipg  a  plate. 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS  AND  CASES  IN  PRACTICE. 


Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

Death  while,  under  the  Influence  of  Nitrous  Oxide 

Gas. 

The  recent  death  under  nitrous  oxide  gas  at  the  Dental  Hospital 
in  Leicester  Square,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  careful  attention  of 
the  profession.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readeis 
a  full  and  exact  account  of  the  whole  case.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  surgical  registrar  of  Middlesex 
Hospital,  for  the  notes  of  the  post  mortem. 

The  patient  was  a  man  of  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  the  operation  and  for  some  time  previously  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clark  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  for  a  growth 
at  the  back  of  the  tongue  which  had  been  diagnosed  to  be  can- 
cerous, but  was  ascertained  not  to  extend  beyond  the  epiglottis 
The  growth  was  irritated  by  some  stumps  of  teeth,  which  it  was, 
therefore,  considered  necessary  to  remove,  and  the  patient  was 
sent  to  the  Dental  Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  to  have  them  ex- 
tracted under  gas.  The  patient  was  in  excellent  health  in  every 
other  respect. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  gas  was  administered  to  the  patient 
in  the  usual  manner.  Nothing  abnormal  occurred  during  the  ad- 
ministration;  anaesthesia  was  produced  in  about  thirty  seconds; 
there  was  no  stertor,  and  no  great  change  of  colour,  but  on  re- 
moval of  the  face-piece  the  appearante  was  seen  to  be  unusual, 
the  lips  and  tip  of  the  nose  being  blue,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  hct 
was  pale ;  the  patient  also  had  ceased  to  breathe.  At  the  same 
moment  a  convulsive  tremor  occurred,  accompanied  by  stiffening 
and  rigidity  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  house-surgeon  had  his 
finger  on  the  radial  pulse  during  the  administraiion  of  the  gas,  but 
this  failed  as  suddenly  as  the  respiration,  without  the  slightest 
warning.  The  operation  was,  of  course,  not  proceeded  with,  but 
artificial  respiration  and  all  the  other  usual  methods  for  resuscitation 
were  employed  for  half-an-hour  with  no  result  whatever.  There 
was  very  little  struggling,  merely  a  retraction  of  the  head  and 
straightening  of  the  body,  and  no  marked  appearance  of  asphyxia. 
The  gas  administered  was  taken  from  the  same  bottle  that  had 
been  used  for  several  patients  on  the  previous  morning,  and  it  was 
again  used  on  the  following  morning  without  any  unusual  effects. 
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The  post  mortem  examination  was  performed  at  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital forty-nine  hours  after  death,  and  revealed  practically  nothing 
but  that  the  patient  died  of  cardiac  syncope.  The  rigidity  was  slight ; 
body  well-nourished ;  the  back  of  head,  neck,  trunk,  and  thighs  of  a 
deep  purplish  colour.  The  brain  weighed  fifty-five  ounces;  the  dura 
mater  was  very  firmly  adherent  to  the  calvarium  over  the  vertex 
and  came  off  with  the  calvarium,  otherwise  normal  The  heart 
(examined  in  situ)  weighed  twelve  ounces ;  fluid  in  pericardium 
normal ;  a  small  patch  of  fibrous  thickening  in  the  visceral  peri- 
cardium near  the  apex.  Chambers  were  patent  and  empty  and 
normal,  except  a  single  small  fibrous  vegetation  on  one  of  the 
aoi:tic  valves.  The  muscular  substance  was  normal — no  sign  of 
fiitty  degeneration  to  the  the  naked  eye.  The  large  veins  of  the 
light  side  were  nearly  empty — ^no  signs  of  asphyxia.  The  heart 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  had  its  action  arrested  during 
the  early  stage  of  the  diastole. 

Lungs  slightly  congested  and  slightly  emphysematous ;  the 
left  weighed  19  oz.,  the  right,  13  oz.,  and  was  firmly  bound  to  the 
chest  wall  throughout  by  old  fibrous  adhesions.  The  lower  lobe 
was  collapsed  \  there  was  no  subpleural  eccbymosis  or  other  sign 
of  asphyxia.  The  other  organs  were  normal,  except  for  some 
cysts  in  the  kidneys  and  a  fatty  tumour  of  the  scalp. 

From  some  unknown  cause,  the  heart's  action  failed,  but  un- 
fortunately no  indication  is  afforded  by  which  .a  similar  result  in 
any  future  case  might  be  prevented,  nor  was  any  definite  cause, 
preventible  or  not  preventible,  discovered.  The  gas  was  that  in 
ordinary  use,  the  mode  of  administration  precisely  the  same  as 
has  been  employed  at  the  hospital  for  years ;  the  patient  to  all 
appearandes  a  fit  subject  for  gas.  And  whatever  the  conditions 
were  which  rendered  this  man  liable  to  syncope,  they  were  not 
such  as  to  be  suspected  during  life ;  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  case  of  the  kind  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ad- 
ministrations that  have  passed  off  successfully,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  such  conditions  are  extremely  rare ;  and  however  much  we 
may  regret  the  occurrence,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  no  skill 
could  have  foreseen,  or  prevented  it. 
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A  Case    of    General    Hypertrophy    of    the    Gums, 

caused  by  Diseased  Teeth. 

By  henry  EVANS,  L.D.S.I., 

DENTAL    SURGEON    TO    THE    TENBY    COTTAGE   HOSPITAL    AND    PEMBROKE 

INFIRMARY. 

About  six  months  ago  a  gentleman  consulted  me,  suffering  from 
general  hypertrophy  of  the  gums.  It  was  a  somewhat  extreme  case, 
the  upper  gums  being  increased  so  considerably  as  nearly  tocovertbe 
crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  interfering  so  seriously  with  the  function 
of  mastication  that  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could 
perform  that  duty.  The  gums  were  of  a  purple  colour,  with  thick 
and  rounded  margins,  and  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter,  exhibit- 
ing a  most  offensive  odour,  oozed  from  their  inner  surfaces.  They 
bled  profusely  from  the  slightest  touch,  and  were  so  sensitive  that 
the  least  pressure  was  attended  with  excruciating  pain.  The 
peculiar  itching  sensation  so  often  present  in  this  disease  was  also 
a  source  of  great  annoyance.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  condition  of  the  gums  was  due  to  dental  irritation,  set  up  by 
the  second  right  superior  bicuspid,  and  the  left  second  and  third 
molars,  which  were  much  decayed.  I  advised  extraction,  which 
was  submitted  to ;  and  on  the  following  day  I  removed  the 
growth,  fungiform  in  character,  by  making  a  horizont^  incision 
entirely  through  the  diseased  gums  to  the  crowns  of  the  teeth, 
and  as  far  back  as  the  growth  extended,  subsequentiy  freely 
scarifying  the  gums,  several  times  at  intervals  of  four  days,  and 
prescribed  a  lotion  of  dilute  phenate  of  soda,  to  be  used  thrice 
daily.  This,  together  with  attention  to  the  regimen  of  the 
patient,  and  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  teeth,  soon  effected  a  cure. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


The  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe. 

Dr.  W.  D.  miller  on  the  Etiology  of  Dbntal  Caries. 

We  gave  last  month  a  short  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
above-mentioned  society  at  its  meeting  at  Cologne,  in  Augast, 
and  we  stated  that  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  read  an  important 
paper  on  "  the  Etiology  of  Dental  Caries,**  of  which  wc  proposed 
to  publish  an  abstract  in  our  next  number ;  this  promise  we  are 
now  glad  to  be  able  to  fulfil. 
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We  give  also  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Blount's 
on  the  Causes  of  Failure  after  Gold  Filling,  which  is  interest 
us  on  account  of  the.  high  praise  which  Dr.  St  George  ] 
incidentally  bestowed  upon  our  English  system  of  Dental 
cation. 

Dr.  Miller  has  made  use  of  no  less  than  8,000  tee 
the  last  two  years  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  caries,  ar 
made  several  thousands  of  preparations  of  carious  dentine 
also  numerous  analyses  of  carious  dentine.  These  analyses  si 
aji  almost  complete  decalcification  of  the  dentine  durin 
process  of  caries,  and  led  to  conclusions  directly  opposite  to 
advocated  by  the  supporters  of  the  so-called  bacterian  theorj' 
Miller  makes  his  analyses  in  the  following  manner : — He  pre 
three  perfectly  fresh  teeth  which  contain  large  quantities  of  a 
dentine.  These  teeth  are  washed  in  a  gentle  stream  of  wa 
remove  all  remains  of  food ;  then  with  a  spoon-shaped  exa 
the  softened  dentine  is  taken  out  in  one  piece.  The  joint  volu 
these  three  pieces  is  then  determined  by  an  instrument  espt 
constructed  for  this  purpose,  which  gives  the  volume  at  oi 
cubic  millimeters,  and  also  by  the  ordinary  pionometer.  Th 
possible  from  the  same  teeth)  pieces  of  sound  dentine  are 
cured,  whose  volume  is  determined  in  the  same  manner.  ' 
pieces  are  then  dried  for  thirty  hours  at  i05°C,  and  ana 
The  result  of  one  analysis  is  given  below. 

187-2  cubic  millimeters  of  sound  dentine  weighed  o 

i87"2    „  „  of  carious    „  „  o 


Loss  =  {ths. 
The  sound  dentine  gave  on  analysis  7a"i''/n  lime  salts  =  o 
The  carious     „  „  „       ^^'^U    <>      »      —  ° 

I-oss  =  o 
Loss  =:  J|ths. 
The  sound  dentine  contained  37-9%  oi^;anic  matter  =  o 
The  carious     „  „        737%        »         »       =0 

Loss  =  Jths.  Loss  =  o 

The  carious  dentine  had  lost  on  the  whole  -Jths  of  its  or 

mass,  the  lime  salts  had  lost  Ijths,  and  the  organic  matter 

Miller  attributes  the  loss  in  the  o^anic  matter  to  the  direct  i 
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of  the  micro-organisms  upon  the  more  completely  decalcified 
portion  of  the  dentine.  He  affirms  that  there  can  be  no  caries 
without  acid,  and  that  in  every  case  the  first  stage  of  caries  is 
simply  a  decalcification  ^y  acids.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  acids 
he  writes  as  follows : — "  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  columns 
of  the  Independent  PraciUianer  that  fungi  are  found  in  the  human 
mouth,  which  beyond  doubt  have  the  power  to  produce  acid 
fermentations,  but  although  I  have  made  a  great  many  experiments 
and  cultures  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  if  possible,  how  many 
different  species  of  fungi  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  to  what  extent 
each  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  acids  produced,  yet  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  solution  of  the  question  are 
so  numerous  that  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  results  which  I  would 
feel  justified  in  presenting  to  you  as  conclusive.  Having  now, 
however,  as  I  venture  to  state,  definitely  established  the  important 
facts  that  the  first  stage  of  dental  caries  consists  in  a  decalcification 
by  acids,  and  the  second  stage  in  a  destruction  of  the  decalcified 
tissue  by  micro-organisms,  I  shall  direct  henceforth  my  whole 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  acids." 

Dr.  Miller  does  not  believe  that  inflammation  can  be  a  factor  of 
any  importance  in  the  production  of  caries,  because,  first,  all  the 
S3rmptoms  by  means  of  which  we  recognise  inflammation  are 
wanting ;  second,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  caries  bf 
any  means  that  we  might  employ  to  produce  inflammation  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body ;  third,  pulpless  and  dead  teeth  decay 
as  rapidly  as  living  ones ;  fourth,  he  has  produced  caries  artifici- 
ally which  he  defies  the  most  experienced  microscopist  to  dis- 
tinguish from  natural  caries.  Dr.  Miller  concludes  his  article  with 
the  following  propositions : — 

1 .  The  contact  of  saliva  with  amylaceous  or  saccharine  food 
(not  to  speak  of  nitrogenous  food),  or  a  solution  of  sugar  or  starch 
in  saliva  kept  at  body  temperature,  invariably  gives  rise  in  four  or 
five  hours  to  a  strong  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  generation  of  an 
organic  acid. 

2.  There  must  consequently  be  in  the  human  mouth  a  constant, 
though  variable  generation  of  acid,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  the  mouth  perfectly  free  from  food  and  f^om  sohi- 
tions  of  amyloids  in  saliva,  which  penetrate  cracks,  pits,  and 
fissures,  or  are  held  by  capillary  attraction  between  the  surfiKes  of 
teeth  in  contact,  and  there  become  acid  by  fermentation. 

3.  The  degree  of  acidity  depends  somewhat  upon  the  length  of 
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time  which  has  elapsed  since  partaking  of  food,  and  will  be  found 
*  greatest  on  rising  in  the  morning. 

4.  A  cavity  of  decay  in  which  saccharine  or  amylaceous  food 
has  remained  for  some  hours,  must  and  will  be  found  to  have» 
always  and  without  exception,  an  acid  reaction. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  any  tooth  suffers  from  the  action  of  the 
acid  depends  upon  its  density  and  structure,  but  most  particularly 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  enamel  and  the  protection  of  the 
heck  of  the  tooth  by  healthy  gums.  What  we  might  call  the  perfect 
tooth  would  resist  indefinitely  the  same  acid  to  which  a  tooth  of 
opposite  character'  would  succumb  in  a  few  weeks. 

6.  An  occasional  possible  absence  of  an  acid  reaction  in  a 
cavity  of  decay  is  no  indication  that  acid  has  not  participated  in 
the  production  of  the  cavity.  Little  or  no  value  can  be  attached 
to  the  tests  of  the  saliva  alone. 

7.  Any  general  or  special  disorder  or  condition  of  the  system, 
which  results  in  the  withdrawal  of  lime  salts  from  a  tooth,  or  in  a 
lowering  of  its  density  or  a  weakening  of  the  chemical  union 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  matter  of  the  tooth,  renders  it 
more  liable  to  decay. 

S.  Strong  acid  and  corroding  substances  brought  but  momen- 
tarily into  the  human  mouth  may  give  rise  to  lesions  of  the  enamel 
at  points  where  the  ordinary  agents  alone  could  never  have 
b^un. 

9.  All  the  microscopical  appearances  and  characteristics  of 
caries  may  be  produced  with  the  greatest  exactness  out  of  the  mouth, 
simply  by  subjecting  teeth  to  those  acid  mixtures  which  are  con- 
stantly found  in  the  human  mouth. 

10.  The  superficial  layers  of  carious  dentine  undergo  an  almost 
if  not  absolutely  complete  decalcification,  which  decreases  as  we 
approach  the  normal  dentine.  The  same  is  true  of  dentine 
softened  in  saliva  and  bread. 

11.  The  destruction  of  the  organic  constituents  follows  (not 
precedes),  the  decalcification^  and  is  evidently  for  the  most  part 
ascribable  to  the  action  of  fungi 

13.  The  fungi  found  in  the  human  mouth  do  not  participate 
directly  in  the  process  of  decalcification ;  the  exact  part  which 
they  perform  in  the  production  of  an  acid  reaction  requires  further 
investigation. 

13.  The  fungi  produce  the  most  manifold  anatomical  changes 
in  the  softened  dentine,  resulting  in  the  complete  destruction  of 
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the  structure  and  final  disappearance  of  the  tissue  in  a  mass  of 
debris  and  fungi. 

14.  The  invasion  of  the  microK)rganisnis  is  always  preceded  by 
the  extraction  of  the  lime  salts. 

15.  The  destruction  of  the  tissue  remaining  after  decalcification 
is  affected  almost  wholly  by  fungi  alone. 

16.  Inflammation  cannot  be  looked  upon  as   an  impottant 
factor  in  caries  of  the  teeth. 

17.  Caries  of  the  enamel  is  purely  chemical,  the  decaldficatioo 
resulting  at  once  in  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  tissue 

iS.  Caries  of  the  cement  runs  a  course  analogous  to  the  caries 
of  dentine, — a  softening  of  tiie  tissue  by  acids,  and  ft^owing  tbii 
its  destruction  by  fungi;  a  slight  inflammatory  action  on  the  part  of 
the  living  matter  in  the  corpuscles  is  not  to  be  excluded. 
'  19.  The  so-called  zone  of  resistance  is,  for  the  most  part  at 
least,  an  irregular  deposition  of  crystals  of  lime  salts  by  a  purely 
chemical  process,  and  is  found  in  dead  as  well  as  in  living  teetb. 

The  society  accepted  Dr.  Miller's  views  of  dental  caries  without  a 
dissenting  voice. 


We  mentioned  last  month  that  a  paper  by  Dr.  Blount  of  Geneva 
on  "The  Causes  of  the  Failure  of  Gold  as  a  Filling  Material'^ 
gave  rise  to  an  instructive  discussion. 

Dr.  Blount's  conclusions  were  in  short  that  failures  arose 
from : — 

1.  Lack  of  proper  system  in  the  formation  of  cavities. 

2.  Use  of  heavy  foil  in  the  body  of  the  filling  and  against  the 
walls  and  borders. 

3.  Imperfect  adaptation  of  the  gold  tb  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

4.  Injudicious  use  of  the  mallet 

5.  Lack  of  proper  instruments  in  condensing  the  gold  against 
the  borders. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  discussion : — 
Dr.  De  Trey:  I  believe  that  heavy  gold  makes  a  better 
surface  than  any  other  kind.  I  use  No.  240  for  this  purpose ;  it 
must  of  course  be  used  judiciously  and  packed  with  smooth  points. 
Dr.  Elliott  :  I  look  upon  the  filling  of  teeth  as  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  dentistry,  and  any  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  inserting  fillings,  in  instruments  for  filling,  or  in  any  fillii^ 
material  should  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  greatest  value.  It  was  at 
one  time  thought  that  solidity  was  no  necessary  element  in  a  good 
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filling ;  that  a  filling  might  be  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  j 
a  fine  excavator  and  still  preserve  the  tooth  for 
Dumber  of  years  :  that  a  filling  could  be  as  soft  and 
cork.  We  now  consider  uniform  density  throughout 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  a  gold  plug.  I 
over,  be  sohd  fi:om  the  foundation,  for  unless  this 
taken,  and  every  piece  thoiou^ly  condensed  before 
one  is  inserted,  it  will  not  be  possible  by  any  amount 
on  the  surface  to  produce  a  good  result  The  cha 
operation  which  we  perform  must  also  be  largely  d 
the  condition  and  structure  of  the  tooth.  There  is 
left  for  us,  and  that  is  to  be  eclectic  in  our  practice, 
combination  of  tin  and  gold  in  nearly  one-third  of  a] 
that  I  fill.  My  use  of  hard  gold  is  confined  to  fai 
cavities,  and  I  would  for  my  own  part  rather  ha 
surfaces  of  bicuspids  and  molars  filled  with  amalg: 
cohesive  gold 

Dr.  Walker  :  In  the  London  Dental  Hospital 
viously  used  cohesive  gold  exclusively ;  we  now  use  1 
and  non-cohesive,  and  we  find  that  students  may  an 
non-cohesive  gold  in  from  two  to  three  hours,  which 
from  five  to  six  hours  with  the  electric  mallet  I  a 
by  observations  in  the  hospital,  as  well  as  in  my 
that  it  is  not  justiSable  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
cohesive  gold  alone.  I  frequently  line  cavities  w 
and  complete  with  hard,  always  preparing  my  gok 
of  use. 

Dr.  Elliott  :  I  am  an  examiner  in  the  Nai 
Hospital,  in  London,  and  I  have  been  surprised. 
to  remark  the  excellence  of  the  operations  r 
students.  This  skill  in  operating  is  accompanied 
know,  by  a  most  thorough  theoretical  knowledge.  1 
passed  seven  different  medical  examinations.  The  ei 
-was  that  for  M.D.,  at  the  University  of  New  York 
quent  examination  for  D.D.S,  at  the  Philadelphia  D 
amounted  to  absolutely  nothing  ;  and  I  am  convin 
English  system  of  education,  combining,  as  it  does, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  must,  in  the  long  nm, 
the  American  system. 

Dr.  CuNHiNGUAM  :  Americans  in  Europe  have  f 
lepute  with  some  of  their  colleagues  in  America, 
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are  said  to  have  become  eclectic  in  their  practice,  or,  in  c&a 
words,  to  have  retrograded.  This  was  the  best  compliment  tint 
could  have  been  paid  them,  although  not  intended.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  noble  and  base  materials.  We  have  no  base 
materials  in  dentistry.  The  material  becomes  base  only  when  it 
is  put  to  improper  use^  and  I  have  certainly  seen  the  most  d^ 
basing  effects  from  the  injudicious  use  of  gold  in  places  where 
another  material,  which  the  operator  would  have  scorned  to  use^ 
would  have  effected  the  salvation  of  the  tooth.  Nor  can  I  adopt  Ihe 
views  of  those  advocates  of  the  new  departure,  who  would  exdude 
gold  entirely  from  their  practice.  I  need  gold,  amalgam,  gutta- 
percha, cement,  &c.,  &c. ;  nor  could  I  for  a  moment  think  of 
excluding  one  of  them,  without  doing  great  injustice  to  myself  and 
to  my  patients. 

Dr.  Jenkins  :  I  have  great  compassion  for  any  man,  and  for 
any  man's  patients,  who  is  confined  to  any  one  particular  mediod 
of  practice.  We  are  dentists,  not  for  the  purpose  of  running  a 
hobby,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  our  clients,  and  that  we  can  only  do  by  availing  our- 
selves of  every  possible  means  at  hand.  As  for  the  new  depar- 
turists,  their  practice  is  in  general  good ;  but  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  originally  based,  were  long  ago  proven,  by  a  member 
of  our  society,  to  be  utterly  groundless.  We  are  not  new  d^»r- 
turists,  nor  hard  goldists,  nor  amalgamists;  we  are  DeHtistL 
And  as  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  operation  is  concerned,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  after  a  few  years,  to  tell  which  are  the 
fillings  made  of  soft  foil,  which  of  hajd,  and  which  of  combined 

Dr.  Bishop  :  I  was  at  first  very  much  prejudiced  against  amal- 
gam; I  then  used  soft  gold,  and  have  fillings  thirty-five  yean 
old,  still  in  perfect  condition.  When  hard  gold  was  introduced,  I 
advocated  its  use]^ealously  for  a  short  time,  but  found  out  its 
weak  points  before  I  had  gone  far  enough  to  do  any  great  bann. 
I  now  begin  nearly  all  fillings  with  soft  gold.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  amalgam  in  large  cavities  difficult  of  access. 


We  learn  that  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  12th  inst,  17 
new  entries  have  been  received  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  Lon- 
don, where  there  are  now  seventy-five  students  on  the  books.  At 
the  National  Dental  Hospital  the  number  of  entries  is  below  the 
average,  there  being  only  three  full  entries  and  seven  partiaL 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


The  Lancet  for  September  15th  contained  a  very  complimentaiy 
notice  of  our  President's  address  at  Pljnnouth.  The  journal  in 
question  has  so  long  affected  to  look  upon  the  dental  profession 
as  a  sort  of  Galilee  whence  nothing  worthy  of  notice  could 
possibly  be  expected,  that  this  recognition  of  the  work  of  one  of 
the  despised  Dental  Licentiates  is  rather  surprising. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Sims  and  Huxley,  for  their 
efforts  to  arouse  the  dental  practitioners  of  Birmingham  and  dis- 
trict to  a  sense  of  their  social  and  political  duties  to  their  profession. 
That  some  amount  of  waking  up  is  necessary  is  made  very  evident 
by  the  astonishing  ignorance  displayed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  who  declared  that  "  the  British  Dental  Association  had 
been  far  too  active  in  spending  money  over  useless  law  cases.  It 
had  lost  almost  everyone  it  had  touched^  and  gained  very  few  I " 

We  remember  a  moral  tale,  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  days  of 
our  youth,  in  which  the  hero  is  severely  lectured  for  having  re- 
ported that  there  were  "such  a  lot  of  cats  in  the  garden";  this 
having  been  reduced  on  cross-examination  to  "  our  cat  and 
another  cat."  But  in  our  case  there  is  not  even  the  other  cat,  for 
the  Association  has  engaged  in  but  one  solitary  prosecution,  which 
it  did  not  lose.  If  we  exclude  the  amount  expended  for  legal 
assistance  in  drawing  up  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  in  com- 
plying with  the  other  formalities  incidental  to  the  incorporation  of 
our  society,  only  a  nominal  sum  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
lawyers. 

Probably  Dr.  Miller  is  not  alone  in  the  view  he  holds,  and  we 
have  heard  the  opposite  opinion  expressed  with  equal  assurance 
and  positiveness.  The  Association  had  done  nothing  whatever ; 
it  ought  to  have  gone  to  law  with  the  Medical  Council,  and  prose- 
cuted quacks  right  and  left.  How  else  could  it  be  said  to  be 
supporting  the  Dentists  Act  ?  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  man  with 
his  son  and  donkey ;  and  since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  please 
all  parties,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Executive  has  done  well 
in  acting  cautiously,  in  accordance  with  the  best  advice  that 
could  be  obtained. 
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Very  difTerent  is  the  state  of  things  in  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool ;  no  waking  up  needed  there  !  We  would,  however,  surest 
to  our  active-minded  friends,  that  amongst  the  ^  subjects  of  pro- 
fessional interest "  to  be  discussed  at  their  meeting  next  week, 
the  Manchester  Dental  Hospital  may  be  accorded  a  good  place, 
and  trust  that  some  means  may  be  devised  for  overcoming  the 
present  dead-lock. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  name  of  Mr.  Oakley  Coles  amongst 
the  recently-elected  Associates  of  King's  College,  London.  There 
are  already  two  or  three  dental  practitioners  on  the  roll,  d.^.,  Ml 
Ashley  Gibbings,  and  Mr.  Ken  Underwood,  but  we  believe  Mr. 
Coles  is  the  first  dental  licentiate  who  has  been  honoured  in  this 
way. 


We  shall  be  on  the  look  out  next  year  for  the  name  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Arthur  O'Meara  on  the  prize  list  of  the  Dental  Hospital 
of  London.  We  see  that,  in  competition  with  a  large  class  of 
medical  students,  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in  Anatomy,  and  the 
second  in  Physiology  last  winter  at  King's  College  Medical 
School,  and  also  stood  first  in  the  class  of  Obstetric  Medicine. 
Mr.  P^rcy  Reeves  Harris,  also  a  student  of  the  Dental  Hospital, 
was  second  to  Mr.  O'Meara  in  the  Anatomy  class. 


The  following  circular  has  been  received  by  several  members  of 
the  dental  profession  in  this  country.  A  correspondent  who  for- 
wards it  to  us  suggests  that  it  would  be  well  to  "  embody  as  a 
branch  of  science  of  auxiliary  helpfulness,"  a  study  of  the  English 
language  and  its  grammar : — 

70,  West  35th  Street, 

New  York,  August,  jS8j. 
Dear  Doctor  : — You  are  invited  to  co-operate  with  a  few  specially 
invited  professional  gentlemen  known  to  be  sincerely  and  earnestly 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  general  science,  oral-surgery,  pros- 
thetic dentistry,  and  their  collateral  allies,  for  the  purpose  of  organiiing 
an  association  which  shall  be  decidedly  progressive  (in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  word)^tip  to  the  best  thought  of  the  time ;  to  include  a 
membership  fi-om  the  profession  of  all  countries,  and  with  a  constitu- 
tion simply  sufficient  to  conduct  the  workings  of  the  Scientific  body. 
It  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  this  body  under  the  name  of  the  Inter- 
national Progressive  Science  Club. 
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It  is  proposed  also,  to  organize  a  Bureau  of  Classif 
for  scientific  investigations  ;  both  theoretical  and  prai 
conducted  by  men  of  unquestionable  ability  for  each  d 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  divisions  of 
deemed  wise  to  enumerate  some  of  them,  viz:^ 

Genera]  Science,  Oral  Surge 

Microscopical  Science,  Prosthetic 

Chemistry,  Metai^Lrgj 

Clinical  Practice,  and  its  results.       Publication 

Enough  is  given  to  indicate  the  purposes  of  this  Ch 

science.    While  but  a  few  departments  are  herein  sj 

proposed  to  embody  any  branch  of  science  that  will 

of  helpfiilness. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  department  of 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  products  of  this  labor  b 
such  form  of  expression  that  it  may  be  made  helpfii 
scientifically  inclined,  but  for  the  popular  understand! 
well  considered  conference  thought  that  the  time  ha 
initial  effort  to  be  made  in  this  field.  With  this  pros; 
is  desired  that  a  letter  of  counsel  shall  be  sent,  on  r 
which  an  expression  of  thought  shall  be  embodied 
strength  of  these  letters  the  further  consideration  of  tl 
considered,  at  a  future  meeting,  at  time  and  place  to 
call  Please  counsel  regarding  the  suggestion  of  1 
To  those  answering,  due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  n 
nizing.  Yours  fraternally, 

Geo.  a.  Mills, 

Cor,  Secretary  for  tl 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Arthur  Underwood  ha 
a  paper,  to  be  read  at  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Society,  giving  the  latest  results  of  his  and  Mr.  J 
tions  into  the  Etiology  of  Dental  Caries,  and  s] 
with  the  recently  published  opinions  of  Dr.  W,  D. 
subject 

The  foDowing  temporary  dressing  for  an  achin 
commended  in  a  recent  number  of  the  British  I 
and  certainly  appears  more  worthy  of  confidence  tl 
suggestions  on  the  same  subject,  which  appear  fro 
in  the  pages  of  our  medical  contemporaries.  Mc 
spermaceti,  two  parts,  and  when  melted  add  carbol 
one  part,  and  chloral  hydrate  crystals,  two  parts ;  : 
solved.     While  still   liquid  immerse  thin  layers 
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absorbent  cotton  wool  and  allow  them  to  dry.  When  required 
for  use  a  small  piece  is  snipped  off,  slightly  warmed  and  mserted 
into  the  hollow  tooth,  where  it  will  solidify,  giving,  in  most  cases, 
very  great  relief  to  the  patient. 


A  VERY  ingenious  application  of  chemical  to  engineering  science 
has  lately  been  made  by  a  German,  Herr  Honigmann,  who  has 
invented  a  steam  locomotive  which  works  without  any  fire,  and, 
consequently,  without  the  evolution  of  smoke  or  noxious  gases. 
It  is  a  practical  application  of  the  physical  law  that  when  steam  is 
passed  into  saline  solutions,  their  temperature  is  brought  to  the 
boiling  point,  though  this  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
steam  injected.  In  Honigmann's  locomotive  the  heating  apparatus 
consists  of  a  kind  of  double  boiler,  viz.,  an  interior  iron  cylinder, 
which  is  charged  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda 
boiling  at  about  38o°F.,  and  an  exterior  cylinder  which  contains 
water.  High  pressure  steam  is  forced  into  the  water  in  the  exterior 
cylinder,  until  the  whole  boiler  has  been  brought  to  the  tempera- 
ture representing  the  amount  of  steam  pressure  required  to  woric 
the  engine.  External  communication  is  now  shut  off,  and  the 
engine  is  ready  for  work.  At  each  movement  of  the  piston  steam 
passes  from  the  exterior  cylinder  into  the  inner  one  containing  the 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  wherein  it  condenses  completely,  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  temperature  of  the  latter.  In  this  way  the 
heating  regulates  itself,  steam  is  absorbed  and  reproduced,  and  the 
engine  keeps  up  the  tension  necessary  for  its  propulsion  until  the 
soda  solution  has  become  too  dilute  to  afford  the  necessary  heat  for 
further  production  of  steam.  Properly  charged  the  engine  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  running  for  several  hours. 


The  ingenuity  of  inventors  is  well  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
incandescent  electric  lamps  which  are  now  before  the  public  All 
are  made  practically  on  the  same  principle,  depending  far  their 
light  on  the  incandescence  of  a  filament  of  carbon  suspended  in 
a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted ;  the  chief 
point  of  difference  consisting  in  the  matmal  from  which  the 
carbon  is  made.  Thus,  in  the  Swan  lamp  the  filament  is  made 
from  cotton  thread,  toughened  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  add 
and  then  carbonized.  It  is  suspended  in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
loop.    The  U  shaped  filament  of  the  Edison  lamp  is  made  from 
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strips  of  carbonized  bamboo,  connected  to  the 
platinum  wires  by  copper  chemically  deposited.  In  th 
the  carbon  filament  is  made  from  the  root  of  Italian 
fastened  to  connecting  pieces  of  carbon.  The  M 
carbon  is  made  from  cardboard,  and  is  in  the  siiape  c 
M,  &c.  A  patentee  in  these  days  had  need  be  a 
sources. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir, — I  was  glad  tp  see  that  the  President  In  his  ad 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  held 
in  August  last,  alluded  to  the  pernicious  system  of  "rer 
wheaten  Hour  all  those  salts  that  are  of  importance  to 
system."  This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  long  taken  a  g 
luvii^  published  a  paper  in  the  BriHsk  Journal  of  Dent. 
far  back  as  1868,  wherein  I  tried  to  explain  the  "  Influe 
on  the  Teeth." 

The  human  body  is  a  complicated  machine,  it  is  c^mpc 
separate  and  distinct  parts,  each  beautifully  arranged  an' 
execute  a  distinct  function — all  going  to  form  one  harmt 
where  every  organ  is  indispensable  to  the  other — and  tl 
dowed  with  life. 

Fick,  of  Zurich,  compares  the  body  to  a  steam-engine, 
engine  is  a  composite  machine,  so  is  the  body.  Withou 
power  in  the  shape  of  hiel,  the  engine  is  motionless,  so  v 
and  food.  But  steam  engines  wear  out  and  require  : 
albuminous  muscles,  and  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of 
matter  must*be  taken  into  the  system,  that  the  organism 
tained  in  a  proper  condition.  But  a  steam-engine,  al 
thorough  state  of  repair,  is  nothing  without  fuel  ;  so  the  \ 
food,  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogenous  kind,  no  doubt, 
may  be  either  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous,  so  long  as 
originates  force."    •    *    * 

It  is  quite  right  that  growing  boys  and  girls  shouli 
wholesome  food,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  see  tl 
such  food,  with  sufficient  bone-making  material  containe 
to  support  the  wear  and  tear  ever  going  on  in  the  bod; 
great  difficulty  arises,  owing  to  the  fact  that  aduUeratioi 
in  almost  all  articles  of  diet.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  children,  so  as  to  ensui 
healthy  teeth.  We  must  go  farther  back  and  careful 
health  of  women  prior  to  their  becoming  mothers  so  as  tc 
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being  properly  nourished  during  the  time  of  gestation.  For  as  the 
child  receives  its  nourishment  during  this  period  and  for  a  length  of 
time  after,  from  its  mother,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mother  should  be 
most  particular  what  kind  of  food  she  takes ;  it  must  be  simple, 
wholesome  and  noiuishing,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  lime  salts. 

Another  great  and  growing  evil  is  perpetrated  now-a-days,  that  is, 
mothers,  instead  of  giving  their  children  that  food  which  nature  has 
wisely  ordained  to  be  the  proper  nourishment,  give  up  nursing,  and 
the  bottle  is  substituted  for  the  breast.  If,  however,  from  any  cause 
the  infant  cannot  have  its  natural  food  from  its  mother,  the  ne3ct  best 
is  that  known  as  '^Liebig's  food  for  infants;"  it  closely  resembles  the 
milk  supplied  by  the  mother,  and  is  therefore  much  to  be  preferred 
to  any  other  preparation. 

I  have  penned  these  few  remarks  in  the  hope  that  some  abler  hands 
may  be  induced  to  take  the  matter  up.  It  is  all  very  well  writing  to 
the  professional  journals,  but  I  contend  we  want  more  than  that :  the 
profession  know  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  I  have  said, 
but  what  we  do  want  is  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  general  public, 
so  that  they  may  be  enlightened  as  to  the  great  necessity  of  paying  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  to  their  teeth,  and  the  teeth  of  the  rising 
generation.  We  must  educate  the  people  up  to  the  subject,  so  as  to 
prove  to  them  that  they  themselves  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  pro- 
curing sound  and  healthy  teeth  for  the  generations  to  come,  then  we 
may  begin  to  look  forward  to  that  happy  time  predicted  by  our 
President  when  "  loose  teeth  will  be  the  only  ones  that  will  of  necessity 
be  required  to  be  removed.  Extractions  once  so  common,  and  still 
much  too  frequent,  will  be  relegated  to  the  barbarous  ages  and  only 
be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  and  for  the  preservation 
of  neighbouring  organs." 

What  I  should  like  to  see  done  by  some  competent  person,  would 
be  to  publish  a  small  pamphlet  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that  professional 
men  might  be  able  to  distribute  them  amongst  their  patients.  Or, 
what  would  be  better,  let  it  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Dental  Association. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &:c., 

Tiverton,  SepLy  i88j.  James  ROGERS  Bate,  LD.S.I. 


The  Manchester  Dental  Hospital. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATIOK." 

Sir, — In  your  journal  for  this  month  I  see  some  observations  con- 
cerning the  Manchester  Dental  Hospital,  in  reply  to  which  I  b^ 
leave  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks. 

It  is  apparently  conceded  on  all  sides  that  such  a  hospital  was 
needed ;  the  hospital  is  now  established  on  a  sound  basis,  and  being 
at  work,  the  cavillers  who  hitherto,  either  from  indifference  or  inabilityt 
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would  not  or  could  not  establish  sach  an  institution  themselves,  must 
now  begin  to  find  fault  with  what  others  have  done. 

You  state,  "  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  one  or  two  better 
known  names  among  the  stafE"  I  need  only  say  that  nearly  every  one 
of  those  members  of  the  dental  profession  to  whom  I  presume  you 
allude  were  cordially  invited  to  take  part  in  the  working  of  our  hospital, 
but  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  they  declined  doing  so,  as 
also  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  public  opening. 

Again,  you  say, "  One  correspondent  alludes  to  a  school  and  hospital 
in  connection  with  Owens  College,  as  if  such  an  institution  were 
being  organized,  and  the  new  hospital  had  been  pushed  forward  in 
order  to  forestall  it."  To  this  statement  I  must  give  an  unqualified  and 
emphatic  denial.  Without  entering  into  details  at  present,  I  need  only 
say  that  when  the  Manchester  Dental  Hospital  was  established  not 
one  word  had  been  heard  of  any  expectation  or  intention  on  the  part 
of  Owens  College  »to  open  a  dental  school  or  hospital.  Their  own 
Syllabus  for  1883-84  is  also  silent  on  this  point ;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  suppose  that  if  the  authorities  there  contemplated  supplying 
this  great  want,  it  would  have  been  mentioned.  If,  however,  Owens 
College  will  relieve  the  committee  of  the  hospital  of  the  responsibility 
of  providing  lecturers,  and  simply  use  the  hospital  as  a  clinical  school, 
I  am  sure  everyone  connected  with  our  mstitution  will  be  most 
sincerely  pleased,  and  I  think  the  members  of  the  profession  should 
most  heartily  join  in  bringing  about  so  very  desirable  an  end. 

With  regard  to  your  correspondent's  observations  with  respect  to 
our  Consulting  Surgeon,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  "Medical  Directory" 
for  1883,  p.  537,  where  I  can  find  no  mention  of  his  being  distinguished 
for  any  such  speciality  as  that  alluded  to. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  North, 
Hon,  Sec, 

96,  Bloomsbury,  Oxford  Road, 
Manchester, 
Sept,  2Sth,  1883, 


The  Dental  Hospital  of  Dublin. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION.' 

Sir, — The  correspondence  and  comments  that  appeared  in  your 
journal  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  aroused  some  attention  to  the  working 
of  what  is  called  at  present  the  Metropolitan  Dental  Hospital,  but 
which  was  founded  under  the  name  of  the  Dental  Hospital  ot  Dublin. 
I  regret  extremely  that  the  charges  directly  made,  or  even  those 
implied,  are  only  too  true.  At  this  stage  of  the  hospital's  history  it  is 
desirable  that  its  character  as  a  teaching  institution  for  the  profession, 
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the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  should  be  beyond  reproadt 
Many  of  my  brother  dentists  in  England  at  my  instigation  contnbmed 
to  its  establishment,  for  the  elevation  of  our  profession,  and  to  give 
effect  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Act  in  extending  the  diploma  to  many 
deserving  members  who  had  not  previously  any  recognised  dentsd 
qualification.   ^ 

As  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  founding  of  the  hospital, 
and  who  has  since  its  foundation  watched  closely  its  career,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  say  that  latterly  it  is  neither  creditable  to  the  profession 
nor  to  those  inmiediately  connected  with  it  This  is  not  a  rash 
assertion  :  it  is  one  Xhat  I  am  prepared  to  prove ;  but  you  will  allow 
me  for  the  present  to  withhold  the  proofs,  except  to  mention  that  I 
have  under  my  hand  documentary  evidence  horn  several  members  of 
the  committee  who  withdrew  their  names  from  the  tablets  of  the 
institution  in  consequence  of  their  opinion  of  the  mal-manner  in  which 
it  has  been  for  some  time  conducted.  I  hope  for  a  better  state  of 
things  in  the  not  distant  future.  I  have  j^^/  some  confidence  that  the 
consulting  staff,  Drs.  Mapother,  Duffey,  Quinlan,  and  H.  G.  Croly,  will 
see  their  way  to  enforcing  a  suggestion  that  has  been  more  than  once 
made  to  each  of  them,  namely,  that  a  lull  and  searching  enquiry 
should  be  held,  not  only  for  their  own  individual  reputation,  but  also 
for  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  and  her  dis- 
tinguished College  of  Physicians. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  O'DUFFY,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.I., 
Member  of  the  RepreseniaHve  Board  cf  ike 
British  Dental  Asscciatum* 

58,  Rutland  Square,  W.,  Dublin, 
g/h  Oc/.j  1883. 

#%  We  publish  Mr.  G^Duff/s  letter  because  the  matter  to  which  it 
refers  is  one  of  public  interest,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
the  exact  causes  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  at  Dublin, 
and  must  leave  to  Mr.  O'Duffy  the  task  of  substantiating  his  stafe> 
ments  if  necessary. — Ed. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

2^0TE.— ANONYMOUS   letters  directed   to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Association  cannot  receive  attention. 
P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice. 
Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 

at  40,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 
Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL,  11,  New  Burlington 

Street,  W. 


Abj  Mamker  nqoiiteir  a&  atarattoi  la  lui  naoM  or  address  in  tbe  Idit  of 
lUalbtn,  te,  fbr  1884,  is  rocpiMted  to  gLn  notice  of  the  ume  at  onee  to  tbe  Hon. 
8MNtai)ry  at  40^  Leieestsr  8<piare,  aa  the  new  List  must  shortly  go  to  press. 

Secretaries  of  Braaehsa  are  reqoested  to  send  a  eomplete  list  of  their  Oifloera 
ftr  1888-188i,  to  the  Hon.  See.,  fn  pnbUeatioa  in  the  new  List  of  Members. 
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Formation  of  a  New  Branch  in  Scotland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  iSth  inst,  when  this  Journal  was  on  the 
eve  of  publication,  we  were  informed  by  telegraph  that  a  Branch 
of  the  Association  had  been  fonned  at  Glasgow,  this  decision 
having  only  been  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  on 
the  preceding  evening. 


publication  under  the  heading  "  Hospital  Reports  and 
Cases  in  Practice."  In  vain  do  we  appeal  to  the  hospitals, 
in  vain  do  we  invite  private  practitioners  to  record  their 
experience.  As  to  the  first-named  source,  the  pretence  at 
note-taking  carried  on  at  most  of  our  dental  hospitals, 
and  at  the  dental  departments  of  the  general  hospitals, 
is  little  better  than  a  farce;  whilst  as  to  the  latter^ 
what  should  be  an  easy  and  pleasant  task  is  in  most 
34 
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cases  a  tedious  and  difficult  one  owing  to  the  lack  of 
method  and  practice  which  should  have  been  acquired 
during  student  life,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  results  are 
often  crude  and  far  less  satisfactory  than  they  otherwise 
might  be. 

Many  thousands  of  cases  pass  under  treatment  every 
year  at  our  dental  hospitals ;  hundreds  of  interesting  cases 
are  treated  with  elaborate  care  under  the  most  skilful  guid- 
ance, and  naturally  with  very  varied  results.  If  the  course  of 
each  case,  together  with  the  line  of  treatment  adopted,  the  age, 
sex,  inherited  and  acquired  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  and 
the  result  after  six  months  or  a  year,  where  obtainable,  were 
regularly  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  clinical 
memoranda  so  accumulated  would  throw  an  immense 
amount  of  light  upon  many  obscure  points  in  practice,  and 
double  the  value  of  these  institutions  as  fields  for  study. 
As  it  is,  the  official  record  is  mostly  limited  to  the  word 
"  advice  "  written  after  the  patient's  name.  What  private 
enterprise  in  this  direction  individual  students  may  display 
is  almost  entirely  thrown  away,  partly  owing  to  want  of 
encouragement  and  regular  supervision,  and  partly  owing 
to  want  of  system  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution. Patients  are  lost  sight  of,  or  transferred  to  other 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of 
the  case  ;  and  thus  not  only  do  the  students  lose  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  acquiring  at  the  same  time  methodical 
habits  of  note-taking  and  exact  clinical  expeKence,  but 
the  profession  at  large  loses  the  benefit  of  the  njost  magnifi- 
cent opportunities  for  generalization  upon  lines  of  treat- 
ment, such  as  private  practice,  however  large,  can  never 
afford. 

There  are  innumerable  points  of  practice  about  which 
eminent  authorities  differ,  which  might  be  removed  from 
the  regions  of  empiricism,  and  placed  in  the  safer  do- 
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mains  of  fact  by  the  use  of  a  little  system  in  this 
direction.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  relative  durability 
of  the  several  methods  now  in  use  for  pivoting  teeth,  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  substances  employed  for  the 
treatment  of  dead  roots  and  alveolar  abscesses,  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  premature  wasting  of  the  alveoli,  &c.,  &c. 
The  information  we  possess  at  present  upon  these  points 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  preference  of  certain 
practitioners  for  certain  modes  of  procedure  based  upon 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  data. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  urged  in  this  Journal 
the  importance  of  clinical  note-taking  at  dental  hospitals, 
but  as  yet  apparently  without  result.  We  would,  however, 
once  more  suggest  to  the  governing  bodies  of  these  institu- 
tions the  great  importance  of  seeing  that  this  department 
of  dental  education  shall  no  longer  be  utterly  neglected. 
Medical  students  are  regularly  and  systematically  exercised 
in  note-taking,  and  dental  students  should  be  taught  in  the 
same  way.  At  all  such  institutions  a  book  should  be  kept 
for  the  entry  of  such  cases  as  the  surgeon  of  the  day  may 
think  worthy  of  notice  ;  it  should  be  arranged,  as  other 
hospital  case-books  are,  in  a  systematic  manner ;  and  the 
particulars  thus  obtained  should  be  periodically  passed 
under  review,  and  the  results  tabulated.  If  this  advice  be 
followed,  valuable  material,  now  almost  entirely  wasted, 
would  be  made  available  for  publication  in  the  dental 
journals ;  and  both  in  this  way,  and  still'  more  from  the 
direct  benefit  to  the  students,  we  can  confidently  predict  a 
rapid  advance  in  the  clinical  knowledge  and  practical  utility 
of  our  profession. 


During  the  October  sittings  of  the  Dental  Examining  Board  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  Messrs.  Edward 
Percy  May,  M.R.C.S.,  of  London,  John  Wood,  of  Dumfries,  and 
Ernest  Frank  Cox,  of  Gloucestershire,  passed  their  final  examina- 
tion, and  were  admitted  L.D.S. 
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Midland  Counties  Branch. 

A  MEETING  of  Members  and  Associates  will  be  held  in  Birming- 
ham, on  Saturday,  December  8th.  The  following  will  be  tbe 
order  of  proceedings : — 

13  noon.  Members  and  friends  will  meet  at  the  Dental 
Hospital,  71,  Newhall  street. 

I  to  3.  Clinical  Demonstrations  at  the  Hospital 

3  to  4.  Reception  at  the  Medical  Institute. 

4  to  6.30.  Papers  and  Discussions — ^particulars  to  be  announced 
hereafter,  exhibition  of  microscopical  and  other  specimens,  at  the 
Medical  Institute. 

Members  having  specimens  or  interesting  models  are  invited  to 
exhibit  them. 

6.45.  Dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Roff  King,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Branch,  in  the  chair.  Tickets,  exclusive  of  wine,  7s.  eadL 
Dressing  rooms  will  be  provided  at  the  Grand  Hotel 

N.B. — ^All  Members  of  the  Association  will  be  cordiaDj  wel- 
comed. 

The  following  hotels  are  conveniently  situated : — the  Grand 

(Colmore  Row),  the  Queen's,  the  Great  Western,  the  Midland, 

the  Stork,  and  the  Colonnade  (Temperance  Hotel). 

W.  H.  Waitk, 

Hon.  Sec, 


I 


Meeting  of  the  Representative  Board. 

The  Representative  Board  met  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  inst,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Association,  40,  Leicester  Square,  Mr.  J.  S.  Turner, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  present: 
— Messrs  Campbell  (Dundee),  Cunningham  (Cambridge),  Dennant 
(Brighton),  Hunt  (Yeovil),  Macleod  (Edinburgh),  Browne-Mason 
(Exeter),  Parson  (Cheltenham),  R.  Rogers  (Clifton),  Waite  (Liver- 
pool), Rymer  (Croydon),  and  Hill,  Hutchinson,  Ibbetson,  Jas. 
Parkinson,  T.  A.  Rogers,  C.  S.  Tomes,  Thomas  Underwood,  F. 
Weiss,  A.  J.  Woodhouse,  W.  H.  Woodhouse,  and  F.  Canton,  Bon. 
SeCy  of  London. 

Letters  were  read  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Dr.  Walker,  Mr.  J. 
O'DufTy  and  Mr.  White ;  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Tomes  the 
following  letter  from  him  was  read  by  the  Chairman  . — 
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Gentlemen, — I  have  again  to  thank  you  very  warmly  f 
confidence  reposed  in  me  and  for  your  desire,  ejcpressed  in  j 
lutioa  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  that  I  should  continue  to  c 
the  Presidential  ch^r.  I  can  but  repeat  my  regret  that  the 
entrusted  to  me  may  not  be  discharged  to  the  fiill  extent 
wishes.  But  in  my  unwilling  absence  from  the  meetings, 
confident  that  my  place  will  be  more  than  efficiendy  fill 
your  Vice-President,  Mr,  Turner,  whose  long  holding  ar 
mirable  discharge  of  the  secretaryship,  have  given  him  a 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  than  we 
us  individually  possess. 

The  business  before  the  Board  to-day  needs  for  its  solut 
ference  to  clause  (3)  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association, 
requires  that  "encouragement  of  the  Dental  Benevolent  Fur 
given.  This  condition  involves  the  pre-existence  of  a  specia 
apart  from,  and  independent  of,  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
is  bound  to  encourage,  but  not  to  initiate,  or  to  wholly  or  evei 
cipally  maintain  such  special  fund.  But  the  Association  m 
encouragement,  take  the  management  of,  and  contribute 
existing  Benevolent  Fund  The  desire  of  the  founders  1 
Association  was  to  create  a  truly  representative  institution,  go 
by  principles  as  wide,  as  general,  and  as  liberal  as  profe 
usage  would  allow ;  and  this  view  has  been  carried  out,  so 
the  framers  had  foresight,  in  the  Articles  of  Association  and 
Bye-laws  under  which  we  are  now  acting.  That  the  Assoc 
if  successful,  would  ere  long  become  engaged  in  a  large  amc 
business  of  very  varied  character,  was,  from  the  first,  obvioi 
also  that  the  Representadve  Board  would  th«eby  be  unduly 
unless  suitable  provisions,  by  the  free  use  of  committee: 
made.  Bye-law  23  empowers  the  Board  "  to  appoint  sucl 
mittees  as  it  may  judge  necessary  for  the  efficient  transac 
business."  Attention  may,  with  advantage,  be  for  a  moment 
to  the  nature  of  this  power,  especially  as  this  is  the  first  m 
of  the  Board  after  the  annual  election  of  new  members, 
power  given  will  relieve  from  the  collection  and  considera 
minute  detdls  of  business,  but  it  in  no  respect  takes  from 
sponsibility  of  the  Board.  It  does  not  countenance  the  dele 
of  independent  action — it  authorises  investigations  and  a 
reports  thereon ;  which  reports,  if  adopted  by  the  Board,  tl 
become  the  deeds  of  the  Board.  The  committees  appoin 
the  Board  are  responsible  to  the  Board  only,  not  to  the  profi 
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to  which  the  Board  is  alone  answerable.  Again,  the  Board  may 
determine  upon  a  certain  line  of  action  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  carry  it  out,  and  for  the  results  the  Board  is  alone  answerable 
to  the  profession.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee by  the  Board  would  be  an  act  of  disintegration  which,  if 
repeated,  would  end  in  the  practical  though  informal  dissolution  of 
the  Association  in  favour  of  a  number  of  independent  bodies, 
holding  and  putting  forward  differences  of  opinion  or  not,  as  the 
case  might  be;  of  a  multitude  of  authorities  utterly  bewildering  to 
any  public  body  with  which,  under  a  more  or  less  common  name, 
they  may  come  into  relations — a  condition  of  things  for  which  we 
need  not  go  far  for  an  example — and  one  it  is  hoped  the  British 
Dental  Association  will,  by  the  full  discharge  of  its  duties^  carefully 
avoid. 

The  consideration  of  prosecutions  is,  no  doubt,  a  disagreeable 
matter,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  duty  on  that  account  The  whole 
of  the  work  of  the  world  cannot  be  done  in  kid  gloves.  The 
British  Medical  Association  declined  the  mis-called  dirty  work  of 
prosecuting  offenders  under  the  Medical  Act,  and  the  Medical 
Alliance  sprang  up  to  meet  an  acknowledged  necessity,  and  now 
fills  the  ground  thus  lefl  open.  The  Association  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Medical  Bill  of  last  session,  the  Alliance  opposed  it, 
each  urging  their  views  by  a  deputation  received  by  the  Minister 
having  charge  of  the  Bill. 

The  Incorporated  Law  Society  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
prosecute  offenders  against  the  Acts  with  the  administration  of  which 
they  are  entrusted,  and  in  so  doing  tend  to  preserve  their  positions 
as  effective  representative  Associations,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  had  the  Medical  Council  seen  its  way  to  pursue  a 
similar  course,  it  would  have  secured  the  confidence  and  r^ard  of 
the  medical  profession  more  fully  than  it  seems  to  have  done:  It 
is  said  that  the  Council  does  in  some  part  defray  the  cost  of  suc- 
cessful prosecutions.  If  so,  it  becomes  an  unacknowledged  party 
to  them,  a  step — ^though  a  timid  one,  perhaps,  as  we  may  think- 
in  the  right  direction. 

With  examples  of  success  and  of  failure  before  us,  we  have  bat 
to  choose  our  course.  If  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the  As- 
sociation are  to  be  fulfilled,  we  must  not  only  accept,  but  fully 
discharge  all  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-laws.  Failing  in 
this,  the  places  we  leave  vacant  will  be  taken,  our  influence  for 
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good  will  decline,  and  after  a  time  the  utility  of  our  existet 
be  called  in  question  on  the  ground  that  the  Association 
come  representative  in  name  only. 

To  those  who  are  full;-  acquainted  with  the  history 
Medical  Bill  of  last  session,  and  have  watched  the  numer< 
ceedings  relating  thereto,  the  foregoing  observations  will  n^ 
out  of  time  or  place. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  amount  of  money  i 
"^  j€s^'  is.,  and  the  amount  still  due  from  unpaid  subsc 
;£i55  8s. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  stated  that  the  Business  Committee  ha 
considering  the  necessity  of  proceeding  against  some  of 
sons  who  were  infringing  the  provisions  of  the  Dentists'  / 
Specified  two  typical  cases  against  which  it  was  consideret 
able  that  proceedings  should  be  taken,  notwithstanding 
advantages  under  which  the  Committee  still  laboured  thro 
failure  of  medical  legislation  in  the  past  Session  of  Par 
The  Board  unanimously  endorsed  the  views  of  the  Busine: 
mittee. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  Clerl 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  regarding  the  names  of 
appearing  on  the  jury  lists.  This  gentleman  pointed  out 
examination  of  the  hsts  when  affixed  to  church  doors  prov 
easiest  and  surest  way  of  remedying  mistakes. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the 
tion  by  ballot  :~Messrs.  W.  G.  Jones,  L.D.S.I.,  Brixtor 
Gill,  LD.S.Eng.,  Norwood;  and  Mr.  W.  Ladyman,  of  Li 
was  received  through  the  Midland  Branch. 
The  Board  then  adjourned. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  Sub-Committee. 
The  Benevolent  Fund  Sub-committee  also  met  on  the  ^ 
Mr.  J.  Dennant,  of  Brighton,  in  the  chair,  and  proce 
accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  Plymouth,  to  the  election  of  a  standii^  coi 
The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  form  the  comn 
Messrs.  Oakley  Coles,  J.  Dennant,  S.  J.  Xutchinson,  S.  L. 
W.  H.  Waite  and  R.  H.  Woodhouse.  According  to  > 
the  Rules  of  the  Fund,  the  President  of  the  Repre; 
Board  is  also  ex  oficio  a  member  of  this  committee.     T 
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mittee  will  meet  again  on  the  17th  inst  for  the  dectionofa 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  appointment  of  trustees. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Pidgeon,  of  Leeds,  has  promised  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  one  guinea  to  the  Fund. 


Midland  Counties  Branch. 

On  Saturday,  October  20th,  a  meeting  of  Members  and  Associates 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Manchester,  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield,  in  the  chair.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Messrs.  C.  Sims  (Birmingham),  H.  CamjHon 
(Manchester),  L.  Matheson  (Manchester),  H.  Blandy  (Notting* 
ham),  J.  Harrison,  J.  Mahonie  (Sheffield),  J.  S.  Crapper  (HankyX 
T.  Murphy  (Bolton),  J.  Renshaw  (Rochdale),  D.  A.  Wormald 
(Bury),  S.  Wormald  (Stockport),  W.  Dykes  (Manchester),  E.  H. 
Williams  (Manchester),  W.  Shillinglaw  (Birkenhead),  W.  H. 
Jewitt,  J.  Trippier,  D.  Dopson,  J.  Dilcock,  W.  H.  Waite  (Liver- 
pool), F.  W.  Richards  (BirminghamX  &c,  &c. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  arranged  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  members  to  come  together  and  conveise 
upon  any  professional  topic,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  bring 
forward  any  cases,  or  matters  of  interest,  likely  to  instruct  and 
benefit  one  another.  There  was  no  programme,  but  he  believed 
some  of  those  present  were  provided  with  material,  and  he  would 
ask  Mr.  Blandy,  of  Nottingham,  if  he  had  anything  to  introduce. 

Mr.  Blandy  then  introduced  a  series  of  specimens  of  dental 
pathology  upon  which  he  madb  a  few  remarks. 

Referring  to  a  case  of  five  decayed  teeth  extracted  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Swiss  lady,  upon  the  roots  of  which  there  was  strongly 
marked  exostoses,  Mr.  Blandy  said  : — Exostosis  was  a  well  known 
disease  of  the  teeth,  and  no  doubt  many  present  possessed  finer 
specimens  than  he  had  been  able  to  bring.  Exostosis  was  however 
peculiar  in  attacking  not  only  carious  but  perfectly  sound  teeth, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  number  of  teeth  in  the  same 
mouth  attacked  by  it,  so  that  it  had  been  necessary  in  cases  of  sevoe 
and  protracted  neuralgia  to  extract  tooth  after  tooth  before  relief 
could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Blandy  remembered  one  such  case  where 
a  lady  of  about  thirty-five  had  the  whole  pf  her  teeth  extracted 
before  she  was  free  from  pain,  and  afterwards  when  she  had 
artificial  teeth  adapted,  she  was  constantly  breaking  them  ctt, 
until  it  was  found  she  ground  her  teeth  at  night,  when  a  volcanite 
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plate  with  no  teeth  was  substituted.  Irritation  from  this  gr 
of  the  teeth  would  produce  inflammation  of  the  periosteuti 
this  would  excite  a  bony  deposit ;  but  on  the  other  hac 
deposition  of  this  extra  cementum  might  give  rise  to  the  irr 
and  discomfort  which  prompted  the  grinding.  A  case  simi 
the  one  quoted  was  recorded  in  Mr.  Tomes'  Dental  Suigi 
Mr.  Blandy  also  exhibited  spedmens  of  well  marked  i 
tion  or  absorption  of  the  roots  of  permanent  teeth,  the 
of  alveolar  abscess,  and  some  specimens  in  which  abso 
and  deposition  of  bone  were  contemporaneous ;  a  matte: 
discussed  in  Tomes'  Dental  Surgery,  p.  439,  second  ed. 
was  also  exhibited  an  upper  first  molar  which  had  a  cavity  e 
into  its  posterior  side  beneath  a  carious  one.  The  erosion  \ 
penetrated  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  external  posterior  root,  pro 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  amaurosis,  ending  in  excisi 
the  eyeball.  Mr.  Blandy  said  he  did  not  wish  to  make 
lecture,  and  had  prepared  no  paper,  but  would  refer  the 
Salter's  Dental  Surgery  for  other  cases  of  eye  diseases  res 
from  the  connection  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth 
with  the  superior  maxillary  division.  He  also  showed  a  ] 
whose  lingual  surface  was  so  ground  away  by  the  lower 
that  the  pulp  cavity  was  reached. 

The  other  specimens  were  :  Large  fossil  sharks'  teeth, 
sharks'  upper  and  lower  teeth  attached  to  membrane,  sh 
the  teeth  to  be  dermal  appendages. — See  C.  Tomes'  I 
Anatomy.  Upper  molar?  and  bicuspids  with  divergent 
Th::ee-fanged  upper  bicuspid.  Three-fanged  lower  wisdom: 
Three-fanged  lower  molars,  (3).  Two  crowns  of  central 
tracted  from  pit  of  palate  of  boy  of  eight  (syphilitic). 
bicuspids,  roots  dilacerate.  One  badly  pr^ared  cavity- 
been  stopped  on  exposed  nerve,  decay  not  cut  out,  and 
quite  thin.  Five  large  specimens  of  salivary  calculus.  Bi-f 
lower  canine.     Very  long  canines,  (a),  &c.,  &c. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place,  in  which  many  poi 
practice  were  elicited 

Mr.  Renshaw  next  proceeded  to  exhibit  a  series  of  m 
illustrating  his  method  of  treating  a  very  contracted  upper  m: 
By  means  of  split  vulcanite  plates,  and  the  use  of  plane 
springs,  he  had  succeeded  in  expanding  the  arch,  as  showr; 
that  with  comparatively  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient 
foittinately  the  padent  was  not  near  enough,  nor  sufficiently  1 
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his  control,  to  follow  the  case  as  he  would  have  liked  to  do,  but 
he  had  brought  him  to  the  meeting,  and  the  members  could  in- 
spect his  mouth  for  themselves.  The  models,  and  the  patient 
himself,  were  closely  examined  by  all  present,-  and  evoked  con- 
siderable interest  and  discussion. 

Mr.  Murphy  (Bolton),  also  showed  models  of  expansion  on  a 
smaller  scale,  which  drew  forth  a  variety  of  opinions  and  methods 
of  treatment. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Williams,  of  Manchester,  handed  round  models  of 
a  case  of  fractured  inferior  maxilla,  and  gave  the  following 
particulars  respecting  it : — 

"  John  Lloyd,  'aged  nine  years,  a  patient  of  the  Provident  Dis- 
pensary, Ardwick,  to  which  I  am  dentist,  was  brought  to  me, 
suffering  from  a  fracture  of  the  lower  maxilla,  at  the  right  side^ 
near  the  symphysis.  The  front  and  lateral  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw — left  side — were  forced  upwards  and  inwards,  the  gums  and 
alveolus  being  much  contused. 

"The  accident  had  happened  on  the  17th  September,  the  boy 
falling  over  the  banister  at  a  board  school,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  26th  September,  nine  days  later,  that  the  mother  brought  him 
to  me. 

"  I  first  took  an  impression  with  soft  godiva,  holding  the  parts 
together  as  best  I  could.  Here  is  a  duplicate  model.  Having 
sawn  the  model  almost  through  from  the  back  to  the  teeth,  I 
broke  it  across  at  the  place  of  fracture,  and  then,  by  cutting  and 
adjusting,  I  got  it  as  near  as  possible  to  what  would  have  been 
the  original  shape  of  the  jaw.  A  vulcanite  cap  was  made  from 
the  model,  to  keep  the  parts  in  place.  When  it  was  ready,  I 
drilled  through  each  side  of  the  fracture  with  the  dental  engine, 
and  passing  a  silver  wire  in  at  the  left,  and  out  of  the  right  side, 
I  drew  the  parts  together  with  my  fingers,  and  tightened  the  wire  a 
little,  put  on  the  vulcanite  cap,  and  finished  tying  the  wire. 

"  From  the  model  of  the  upper  teeth,  I  made  a  cap  of  gutta- 
percha, and  having  warmed  the  part  which  was  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  vulcanite  cap  on  the  lower  teeth,  I  placed  in  the 
mouth  and  closed  the  jaws  with  my  hand.  I  had  also  ready  a 
gutta  percha  chin  socket  made  to  fit,  and  placed  in  strong  linen 
cut  to  pattern.  The  linen  over  the  chin  socket  was  attached 
to  a  strong  linen  skull  cap  by  means  of  broad  elastic.  Out 
of  the  gutta  percha  fitted  on  the  upper  teeth  I  cut  a  piece 
to  make  room  for  food,  and  to  allow  the  two  teeth  which  had  been 
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displaced  to  regain  their  original  position,  which  they  are  fast 
doing,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  expect  to  remove  all  the  fixings  as 
the  bone  seems  knitting  firmly." 

A  lengthened  conversation  ensued  on  the  subject  of  regulating, 
as  to  the  age  most  favourable,  remuneration,  &c.,  &c,  in  which 
nearly  everyone  present  took  part 

The  Secretary  expressed  the  wish  of  the  Council  that  such 
meetings  should  be  multiplied,  and  announced  that  arrangements 
were  in  progress  for  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Branch  to  be  held  in  Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  December  8th,  of 
which  full  notice  would  be  given  in  the  Journal.  He  cordially 
invited  every  member  ^nd  associate,  present  and  absent,  to  attend 
that  meeting,  and  could  assure  them  it  would  well  repay  the  small 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  and  also  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  furnished  such 
abundant  material  for  their  entertainment.  This  was  carried,  and 
the  Chairman  having  responded,  the  company  separated. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Review  of  the  Scientific  Progress  of  Dental  Surgery 

from  1771  to  1883.» 

By  C.  SPENCE  BATE,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

PRESIDENT     OF    THE     BRITISH     DENTAL    ASSOCIATION  ;     VICE  -  PRESIDENT 
(SZCTION  XII.)  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS,   LONDON,    1881. 

(  Concluded  from  pa^e  ^oi, ) 

With  regard  to  the  intimate  structure  of  the  teeth  of  animals  as 
well  as  of  man.  Hunter  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  enquir)-, 
led  from  observing  the  disposition  of  the  red  parts  in  the  tooth 
of  growing  animals  interruptedly  fed  with  madder,  to  conclude  that, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  bony  part  of  a  tooth  is  formed  by  a  series  of  con- 
centric lamellae  placed  one  within  the  other.  "  The  outer  lamella," 
he  says,  "is  the  first  formed  and  is  the  shortest.  The  more 
internal  lamellae  lengthen  gradually  towards  the  fang,  by  which 
means,  in  proportion  as  the  tooth  grows  longer,  its  cavity  grows 
smaller  and  its  sides  grow  thicker;"  and  of  the  enamel,  he  only 
writes  of  it  as  being  strictly  vertical  to  the  pulp  cavity. 

*  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  held  at  Plymouth,  August  24th  and  25th,  1883. 
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Hunter  appears  not  to  have  been  awaie  that  Leewenhoek,  as  far 
back  as  1678,  discovered  that  the  apparent  fibres  of  the  teeth 
were  in  reality  minute  tubes.  This  discovery  he  determined  from 
microscopical  examination  of  the  teeth,  and  published  it,  togcAer 
with  figures  of  the  tubes,  in  the  lYansactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  dental  substance  of  the  human  teeth  and  those  taken  from 
young  hogs,  is  described  as  being  formed  of  tubuli  spreading 
from  the  cavity  in  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  He  computed 
that  he  saw  a  hundred  and  twenty  within  the  45th  part  of  an  inch. 
Leewenhoek  also  shows  that  he  was  aware  of  a  third  structure^ 
distinct  from  dentine  and  enamel,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of 
crusta  petrosa  or  cementum,  but  which  was  first  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Blake  and  Tenon. 

The  tubular  structure,  in  1835,  was  demonstrated  by  Purkenje 
and  Fraenkel,  and  since  then  confirmed  by  Retzius,  MuUerj 
Tomes,  Owen  and  others,  through  the  aid  of  the  improved  con- 
struction of  modern  microscopes  over  those  which  Leewenhoek 
and  Hunter  had  at  their  disposition,  a  circumstance  that  shows 
how  dependent  the  progress  of  one  branch  of  science  is  upon 
that  of  others. 

Retzius  believed  that  the  minute  tubular  structure  of  the  teeth 
was  the  means  of  conveying  a  nutritive  fluid,  by  capillary  at- 
traction, through  the  entire  substance  of  the  tooth,  which  fluid 
might  be  derived  either  from  the  superficies  of  the  pulp  in  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  tooth  or  from  the  corpuscles,  or  cells,  of  the 
external  layer  of  the  cortical  substance  or  cementum,  the  tubes 
radiating  from  which  anastomose  with  those  of  the  dentine. 

Professor  Owen  in  the  introduction  to  his  odontography,  as  wdl 
as  in  his  memoir  on  the  structure  of  teeth  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  British  Association  for  1838,  corroborates,  and  says,  with  re- 
spect to  the  component  structures  of  a  tooth,  ''in  addition  to 
those  usually  described  and  admitted,  there  were  other  substances 
entering  into  the  composition  of  teeth,  and  presenting  microscopic 
characters  equally  distinct  both  from  ivory,  enamel,  and  cement, 
and  from  true  bone,  and  as  easily  recognisable."  These  several 
structures  he  shows  to  be  relatively  more  or  less  conspicuous  in 
different  animals.  The  study  of  which  not  only  throws  light  upon 
the  structural  history  of  the  teeth,  but  makes  us  better  imderstand 
the  uses  of  parts  that  are  not  so  conspicuous  in  the  teeth  of  man; 
as  for  instance,  there  is  in  the  tooth  of  the  megatheriumi  "an 
unequivocal  example  of  a  course  of  investment  of  the  teeth  distinct 
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from  and  superadded  to  that  which  proceeds  from  the  surface  of 
the  pulp  and  the  cavity  of  the  fang  in  which  it  is  lodged.^' 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  tubular  structure  of  the 
teeth  to  the  explanation  of  their  pathology,  the  same  writa: 
observes  that  it  is  a  new  and  fertile  field  which  would  doubtless 
be  replete  with  interesting  results,  and  might  suggest  some  good 
practical  improvements  in  Dental  Surgery. 

It  has  been  left  to  our  late  esteemed  president,  Mr.  John  Tomes, 
to  demonstrate  the  true  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  minute  tubular 
structure  of  the  dentine,  and  this  he  has  done  in  a  memoir  on 
the  subject  read  before  the  Royal  Society  'v\  1856,  as  well  as  in 
his  work  on  Dental  Surgery,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
student. 

Professor  Owen  very  closely  approached  this  discovery  when  he 
says,  "  I  once  believed  that  they  (prolonged  cylindrical  cells)  pro- 
jected into  the  dentinal  tubes  and  that  the  intertubular  tissue  was 
merely  the  intercellular  substance  between  these  elongations  of 
cells;  but  I  have  given  up  these  ideas,  since  I  have  observed 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  human  teeth,  and  since  the  explanation 
brings  with  it  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  teeth  of  the  pite." 

About  the  same  time  that  these  were  arguing  for  the  tubular 
condition  of  dentine,  Mr.  Nasmyth  attempted  to  prove  that 
instead  of  tubes  they  consisted  of  a  series  of  rod-like  fibres  that 
possessed  a  baccated  condition.  These  opposing  views  and 
opinions  arose  probably  from  the  circumstance  that  dead  and  long 
dried  teeth  were  examined,  the  contents  of  the  tubuli  being 
penetrated  by  intermittent  quantities  of  the  submerging  material ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  structure  examined  was  of  a  more 
recent  character,  in  which  the  tubular  condition  was  made  clear 
to  demonstration,  and  the  immediate  connection  between  the 
dentine  and  the  central  pulp  was  established  beyond  dispute  by 
the  admirable  and  indefatigable  industry  of  Mr.  John  Tomes. 

This  intimate  connection  was  long  an  established  h3rpothesis  in 
the  minds  of  operative  dentists,  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
ceeding sensitiveness  of  the  dentine  when  brought  into  contact 
with  metallic  and  other  hard  substances,  during  its  vital  contact 
with  the  general  system.  This  latter  statement  induces  me  to 
draw  the  attention  of  those  who  have  power  and  opportunity  ot 
observing  whether  there  be  at  present  any  change  or  not  going  on 
in  the  structure  and  character  of  the  dental  tissues.  The  ex- 
perience  and  observation  of  one  life  in  the  progress  of  change  is 
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but  a  limited  period,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  dentine  is  both  more  common  and  moT6  acute  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  my  earlier  experience 

When  I  first  made  sections  for  the  microscopical  examination 
of  the  teeth,  the  interglobular  spaces  that  are  now  so  common  in 
almost  every  tooth  that  is  examined,  were  then  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  and  it  was  my  custom,  and  I  believe  that  of  others 
also,  to  stain  the  sections  to  make  these  interspaces  visible. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  Red  Indian  of  North 
America,  the  natives  of  Ashantee,  of  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
those  found  in  the  aiyi^ent  barrows  of  England,  these  interglobular 
spaces  api>ear  not  to  exist,  nor  are  they  to  be  seen  in  the  dentine 
of  the  best  developed  structure  in  the  modern  European. 

It  appears  that  a  change  is  gradually  in  progress  in  the  histology 
of  the  dentine ;  nor  is  it  in  the  dentine  only,  for  the  character  of 
the  enamel  appears  to  be  much  more  frequently  opaque,  and  the 
purity  of  the  tissue  as  seen  in  the  teeth  of  the  uncivilized  man  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  those  of  the  modem  European.  Not 
only  is  the  internal  tissue,  but  the  external  form  and  character  of 
the  teeth  are  undergoing  a  degree  of  variation  that  is  approxi- 
mating an  important  feature  in  the  history  of  their  evolution. 

By  a  series  of  comparisons  extending  through  the  whole  range 
of  vertebrate  life,  from  the  lowest  form  to  the  highest  type,  we  find 
a  constant  progressively  increasing  superiority  of  the  cranium  over 
the  face  and  jaws, — that  with  the  gradual  permanent  enlargement  of 
the  brain  case  the  proportion  of  the  jaw  becomes  less. 

In  the  crocodile,  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  "almost  all  the 
skull  is  made  up  of  the  instruments  for  gratifying  an  insatiable 
propensity  to  slay  and  devour." 

From  reptiles,  through  birds  and  the  lower  mammals,  we  find 
the  enlargement  of  the  skull  and  the  retrocession  of  the  jaws  a 
constant  feature.  "  In  the  chimpanzee  the  capacities  or  area  of 
the  cranium  and  face  are,"  according  to  the  same  authority, 
"  about  equal"  But  when  we  arrive  at  man's  place  in  nature,  the 
relative  proportion  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  cerebral  enlarge- 
ment This  difference  is  persistent  still  in  the  various  races  of 
mankind,  and  a  constant  law  appears  to  prevail  that  the  smaller 
the  brain  capacity  the  more  pronounced  are  the  maxillary  bones. 
Thus  the  difference  of  the  facial  angle  between  the  lowest  savage 
and  the  highest  type  of  civilised  man  is  that  of  15^  or  the 
difference  between  85°  in  the  Australian  savage  and  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  classical  Greek  (100°). 
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It  appears  that  those  changes  which  have  been  in  progress  through 
ceons  of  time  are  still  in  continuation  in  the  present  A  comparison 
of  the  human  jaws  when  left  to  their  unaided  condition  is  such  that 
at  the  present  time  they  are  not  large  enough  to  permit  of  the 
normal  condition  of  teeth  being  arranged  in  their  appointed  arch. 

If  we  examine  a  foetus  at  the  period  of  three  months  gestation 
we  find  that  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the  teeth  are  too  large  to  fill  the 
arch  of  the  jaws,  and  at  birth  the  teeth  occupy  positions  in 
relation  to  each  other  which  are  exceedingly  irregular.  The 
laterals  in  the  upper  jaw  are  placed  diagonally,  and  behind  the 
central  incisors,  whilst  the  canines  are  turned  almost  at  right 
angles  with  the  rest,  and  thrust  out  so  as  to  form  a  prominent  bulge 
on  the  facial  wall,  whereas  the  molars,  which  lie  in  a  line  of  regu- 
larity, have  their  anterior  portion  raised  and  the  posterior  de- 
pressed, both  in  the  first  and  second,  so  that  the  latter  appears 
to  ride  the  former.  Thus  we  see  at  birth  the  jaws  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  the  extent  required  to  receive  the  teeth  in 
their  normal  arch,  and  as  in  the  human  mouth  the  pre-maxillary 
bones  unite  a  short  time  after  birth  and  become  firmly  a  part  of 
the  upper  maxillary,  it  follows  that  the  only  developme|^t  that 
takes  place  can  be  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  either  jaw.  That 
which  is  true  of  the  pre-maxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  is  also 
true  of  the  symphysis  in  the  lower.  Any  retardation  in  develop- 
mental growth  that  may  occur,  must  result  in  a  contraction  of  the 
space  required  for  well  developed  teeth  in  their  position.  This 
is  evidently  the  inducing  cause  of  the  large  amount  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  young 
modern  civilised  individual.  Hereditary  cases  of  extreme  degree 
are  visible  in  families  where  more  or  less  close  inter-marriages 
have  frequently  occurred.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  palatal 
arch  has  deepened,  and  the  dental  arch  contracted  and  narrowed 
so  as  to  lose  much  of  the  character  of  the  normal  arrangement 
This  in  some  instances  is  carried  td  such  a  degree  that  the  removal 
of  many  teeth  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  anything  like  a 
natural  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  and  in  one  instance  a  friend 
of  extensive  experience  told  me,  that  he,  in  a  young  patient  in 
whose  family  this  contraction  was  very  apparent,  removed  every 
alternate  tooth  out  of  each  jaw,  with  the  consequent  result  that 
when  his  patient  grew  to  womanhood  she  was  the  only  member  of 
her  family  that  was  not  compelled  to  resort  to  artificial  substitutes. 

Another  feature  that  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  retardation  in  the 
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growth  of  the  maxillaries  is  shown  in  the  tendency  of  certain  teeth 
to  disappear.    In  the  lower  vertebrate  forms,  as  the  marsapials,  we 
have  four  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  while  in  the  higher 
there  are  only  three,  and  in  man  we  find  that  this  number  is  very 
commonly  reduced  to  two.     In  the  lower  forms  of  vertebrata  we 
find  the  normal  number  of  premolars  is  fom-,  in  the  higher  it  is 
three,  in  the  quadrumana  it  is  only  two,  exc^t  in  the  new  world 
marmosets,  where  there  are  three  premolars  succeeding  their  de- 
ciduous molars.    In  man  there  are  but  two.     The  normal  number 
of  incisors  or  premaxillary  teeth  is  eight  in  each  jaw.     In  the 
carnivorous  vertebrates  it  is  only  six.     In  monkeys  and  man  tt  is 
reduced  to  four,  and  in  civilised  man  two  of  these  are  firequently 
absent  firom  the  upper  jaw.     The  original  number  of  teeth  in  the 
vertebrate  life  was  fifty-two,  but  this  has  been  reduced  to  thirty- 
two  in  man  and  the  old  world  quadrumana ;  and  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  standard  number  of  teeth  in  the  human  mouth  is 
gradually  lessening  to  twenty-eight    That  the  change  is  not  one  of 
accidental  disarrangement,  but  one  of  an  approaching  permanent 
condition  is  seen  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  old  and  obsolete 
organs^appearing  in  the  position  of  the  lost     There  are  instances, 
one  of  which  I  have  seen  myself,  of  four  well  developed  molais 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  Professor  Owen  states  having  seen  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  van  der  Capilla,  near  Utrecht,  an  adult  Simia 
satyrus  which  also  had  a  fourth  molar,  and  it  not  imfrequentlj 
happens  that  an  abortive  effort  of  the  gemmination  of  a  fourth 
molar  is  seen  in  the  presence  of  an  odontome  of  varying  size,  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  last  molar,  as  if  nature  yet 
struggled  but  lacked  the  power  to  resume  its  old  condidoa    More 
frequently,  however,  we  see  the  effort  exhibited  in  the  formation 
of  a  rudimentary  tooth  of  the  cetacean  type  assuming  the  place  of 
the  lost  organ.     This  is  not  infrequently  in  the  position  where  the 
third  molar  and  the  lost  premolars  should  have  been,  and  also 
between  the  central  incisors  to  show  us  from  whence  the  teeth 
have  disappeared  from  the  premaxillary  bones.     The  form  these 
organs,  which  are  generally  recognised  as  supernumerary  teeth, 
assume,  is  that  of  the  simplest  implanted  tooth,  being  conical  at 
both  ends,  one  being  tipped  with  enamel    Thus  it  appean  by 
a  law  of  atavism,  that  the  rudimentary  effort  results  in  the  earliest 
and  simplest  form  of  the  organ. 

These  are  not  all  the  changes  that  observation  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pect in  the  mouth  of  the  man  of  the  future^  particularly  in  the 
teeth  of  young  and  healthy  individuals.    The  molar  teeth,  more 
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especially  in  the  upper  jaw,  exhibit  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
themselves,  particularly  in  their  diameter.  This  is  apparent  most 
conspicuously  in  the  development  of  a  cusp  prominent  on  the 
inner  or  lingual  surface  of  the  first  and  second  upp^sr  molars. 

No  doubt  but  that  this  peculiarity  has  been  observed  by  most  of 
us,  but  its  true  significance  was  not  appreciated  by  myself  until 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  F.  BalkwiU,  as  a  recent  divergence  from  the 
normal  form  that  is  of  too  frequent  a  recurrence  and  a  feature 
too  important  to  be  without  its  significant  influence  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tooth  in  the  future. 

Observations  made  by  solitary  individuals,  however  industri- 
ously pursued,  must  be  limited  in  area  and  slow  in  progress, 
compared  to  the  united  efforts  of  a  large  and  intelligent  body,  who 
having  peculiar  opportunities,  are  combined  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain all  information  on  the  history  of  the  study  in  which  they  are 
engaged 

It  is  this  latter  endeavour  that  elevates  any  industrial  labour 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  a  scientific  profession,  and  it  becomes  those 
who  have  so  recently  taken  every  legal  step  to  qualify  for  the 
higher  status  to  encourage  that  culture,  the  habit  of  which  fulfils 
the  highest  obligations. 

But  as  professional  men  we  have  to  do  more  with  the  pathology 
and  the  curative  treatment  of  the  organs  we  specially  profess  to 
study,  and  the  more  exclusive  we  become  in  that  speciality  the 
higher  should  our  knowledge  and  attainments  be  in  all  that  relates 

I'  to  it 

It  is  humiliating  to  my  mind  to  have  the  question  addressed  to 

I  me,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  frequently  as  it  is  to  others  also,  What  is 

the  cause  of  our  teeth  decaying?  Can  nothing  be  done  to  arrest 
it  ?  It  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  evidences  of  a  grand  design  in 
nature,  that  we  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  an  organ  evidently 

I  intended  to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the  healthy  existence  of 

I  man  through  his  life,  should  perish  so  soon.     No  other  organ 

does.     Can  you  explain  ? 

It  would  be  presumption  in  me  so  soon  after  the  able  address 
on  the  subject,  given  by  the  late  president  of  the  Western  Branch, 
T.  Cooke  Parson,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  &c,  and  in  face  of  the 
recent  discussion  at  the  Odontological  Society,  to  trace  the  several 
theories  of  the  causes  of  decay  in  teeth,  further  than  to  give  a 
rapid  review  of  the  gradual  and  progressive  changes  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  of  experience  on  the  subject. 

35 
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When  Hunter  wrote  he  must  have  been  considered  as  being  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  the  experience  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  treated  He,  however,  could  see  no  farther  than 
that  the  decay  in  teeth  arose  from  "  rottenness,"  which  "  appeaxs 
to  deserve  the  name  of  mortification  and  something  more."  Bat 
what  that  ^ '  something  more  "  was  he  failed  to  determine.  "  It  almost 
always  begins,"  he  says,  "  externally  in  a  small  part  of  the  body  of 
the  tooth,  and  commonly  appears  as  an  opaque  white  spot  Thb 
is  owing  to  the  enamel  losing  its  regular  and  ciystallised  texture^ 
and  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  powder  from  the  attraction  of 
cohesion  being  destroyed.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  external 
injury,  or  from  menstrua  which  have  a  power  of  dissolving  part 
of  a  tooth." 

Fox,  who  wrote  some  few  years  later  than  Hunter,  attributed  the 
decay  to  the  same  cause  as  induced  necrosis  in  bone ;  and  BeD, 
who  followed  him,  considered  it  to  be  the  result  of  an  inflammatory 
action  in  the  structure  of  the  dentine,  not  arising  from  any  disease 
in  the  internal  pulp,  but  from  extraneous  injury,  such  as  cold  or 
other  action,  on  a  structure  possessing  so  low  a  degree  of  vital 
power  as  the  dentine,  and  not  being  able  to  recover  from  it, 
death  and  decomposition  are  the  consequence. 

According  to  Chappin  Harris  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Parmly, 
of  New  York,  for  the  earliest  advocacy  of  caries  being  the  result  of 
external  corrosive  agents,  about  182 1. 

But  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Birmingham,  more  than  any 
other,  worked  out  the  idea,  and  clearly  demonstrated  that  whatever 
the  cause^  the  action  of  dental  decomposition  commenced  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  teeth.  But  he  again  failed  to  discover  the 
immediate  inducing  influence,  and  weakened  the  value  of  his  aigu- 
ment  by  attributing  itto  the  decomposition  of  unremoved  partides 
of  food  lodged  in  the  deeper  crevices  and  interstices  of  the  teedi. 
This  theory  was  followed  in  his  dental  lectures  by  Mr.  John  Tomes, 
who  stated  that  "  with  the  loss  of  vitality  the  power  of  resisting 
chemical  action  failed,  and  that  consequently  the  dead  part  is, 
under  favouring  circumstances,  decomposed  by  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth." 

As  yet  we  find  that  we  arrive  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  as  to  what  is  the  immediate  action  that  produces  decay. 
Neither  rottenness,  decomposition,  necrosis,  or  inflammatory 
action  of  dentine  brings  us  nearer  to  the  point 

Some  few  years  since  Mr.  Bridgman,  of  Norwich,  in  an  ably 
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digested  memoir,  with  much  persistence  and  ability,  argued  stoutly 
in  favour  of  electrolysis  being  the  immediately  exciting  cause  of 
that  disintegration  of  the  structure  that  we  call  caries,  which  having 
received  the  approval  of  the  Odontological  Society  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  only  medal  of  honour  it  ever  gave,  ought  to  have  secured 
for  it  a  better  fate  than  it  has  received.  More  recently  the 
researches  of  Pasteur  have  drawn  attention  to  a  source  of  dis- 
ease that  was  previously  little  contemplated.  The  early  condi- 
tion of  microscopic  germs,  the  embryonic  stage  of  fungi  in  the  form 
of  bacteria  of  diflferent  specific  qualities,  have  been  shown  to 
penetrate  and  take  possession  of  all  organic  matter  that  has  not 
the  power  of  vital  resistance.  Pursuing  this  discovery  of  the 
illustrious  French  savant,  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles  have 
sought  for  these  germs  in  the  decaying  structure  of  the  teeth,  and 
found  them  in  certain  micrococci  and  rod-shaped  bacteria. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  Underwood  and  Milles'  theory,  it 
is  only  fair  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  researches  of  MM.  Wedl  and 
Heider  on  the  power  of  fungi  to  penetrate  dentine,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Comptes  rendus  de  tAccutemie  de  Vienne^  as  far 
back  as  1864.  And  more  recently  still  in  1877-8,  Drs.  Leber  and 
Rottenstein  published  their  researches  on  the  origin  of  caries 
through  the  action  of  Leptothrix  btucalis. 

There  is  (say  these  latter  authors),  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  fungus  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  canals,  and  there  develop  in  a  manner  to  acquire  a  relatively 
considerable  diameter.  It  also  results  from  the  very  fact  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  canals,  that  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  is  not 
accidental,  and  that  it  is  not  by  a  purely  passive  action  that  it 
invades  the  canals.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  proliferation 
of  spores  infinitely  minute  and  innumerable  of  the  fungus  to 
effect  the  dilatation  of  the  dentinal  canals.  It  is,  moreover,  very 
important  that  the  elements  of  the  leptothrix  should  have,  at  a 
certain  stage,  a  mobility  of  their  own,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
easily  penetrate  the  interior  canals.  As  for  the  rest,  we  have  met 
in  the  canals  with  only  the  granular  masses  of  the  leptothrix,  and 
never  the  filaments  which  appear  to  show  themselves  only  at  the 
surface. 

But  the  fungi  described  by  Wedl  and  Heider  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  leptothrix  of  Leber  and  Rottenstein,  since  it  de- 
velops in  the  crust  and  dentine  of  teeth  that  have  been  extracted, 
after  ten  days  to  the  depth  from  two  to  twenty-five  mm,,  and 
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portions  of  dentine  that  have  been  exposed  to  their  action  were; 
after  three  or  four  weeks,  pierced  like  a  sieve. 

Since  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles  read  theii*  comnnmifation 
on  "  the  Effects  of  Organisms  upon  the  Teeth  and  Alveolar  por- 
tions of  the  Jaws,"  at  the  Medical  Congress  in  London  in  i8Si, 
Mr.  Underwood  informs  me  that  they  "have  cut  innumer- 
able sections  and  stained  them  with  an  absolutely  uniform  result 
the  germs  were  always  present."  Since  i88r  many  indq)endent 
observers  have  noticed  this  fact,  among  them  Professor  Koch  states 
that  out  of  I  coo  slides  in  his  possession,  there  is  not  one  in  whidi 
germs  are  absent 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  has  also  given  his  attention  to  the  subject^ 
but  although  he  corroborates  Underwood  and  Milles*  researches,  he 
has  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  He  considers  that  leptothrii, 
bacteria,  and  micrococci,  are  but  different  stages  of  the  same 
fungus ;  that  leptothrix,  which  is  found  in  the  more  superficial 
parts,  becomes  in  the  deeper  converted  by  gradations  into  long 
bacteria,  then  into  small  rods,  then  into  oval  bacteria,  and  lastly 
into  micrococci  I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  arrive  at 
a  decided  conclusion,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  germs  of  fungi 
produced  distinctly  different  mycelia  when  grown  in  different 
fluids ;  and  my  son,  Mr.  Hele  Bate,  informs  me  that  the  same 
germs  in  different  atmospheres  produce  very  distinctly  different 
hyphse.  Whatever  form  they  may  undergo,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  that  these  micro-organisms  are  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  production  of  caries.  They  produce  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction, an  acid  is  formed,  and  so  break  down  and  destroy  the 
dental  structures. 

Milles,  in  the  Odontological  Society's  Transactions,  1883,  p.  228, 
says,  "This  view  of  the  active  participation  of  the  micro-organisms  in 
the  production  of  caries  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the 
opinions  now  held  in  reference  to  them  in  general  medical  litera- 
ture. Every  year  observations  are  being  made  showing  that 
different  forms  of  micro-organisms  are  really  active  factors  in  the 
production  of  disease.  I  need  scarcely  mention  the  bacillus  erf 
tubercle,  which  is  considered  by  most  scientific  men  to  be  the 
active  cause  of  acute  tuberculosis  and  tubercular  phthisis.  So 
again  with  regard  to  the  infectious  diseases,  we  are  gradually 
coming  to  the  view  that  their  active  cause  is  some  organism. 
Lupus,  leprosy,  septicaemia,  erysipelas,  gonorrhoea,  and  syphilis, 
may  be  placed  in  this  class.     Again,  certain  diseases  in  the  lower 
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animals,  such  as  anthrax,  cholera  of  chicken,  &c.,  have  been 
demonstrated  by  exact  experimental  observations  to  be  caused  by 
a  special  micro-organism.  This  may  afford  some  little  additional 
proof  in  favour  of  the  fact  that  micro-organisms  are  really  the 
active  producers  of  caiies." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  kind  of  destruction,  closely  re- 
sembling caries,  has  often  taken  place  in  bone  blocks  and  natural 
teeth  on  dentures,  where  of  course  there  was  no  vascular  or  nervous 
connection  with  the  economy ;  it  seems  evident  that  there  were 
conditions  present  in  the  mouth  at  times  capable  of  producing 
caries  in  dentine  that  was  practically  a  foreign  body ;  it  appears 
therefore  reasonalble  to  suppose  that  such  conditions  might  be 
reproduced  out  of  the  body,  since  they  do  not  depend  upon  vital 
connections. 

Although  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles 
have  been  very  elaborate  and  continued  for  two  years,  they  have 
''not  succeeded  in  assembling  conditions  capable  of  producing  arti- 
ficially anything  like  caries,  save  in  one  or  two  instances  of  so  slight 
a  degree  that  it  was  impossible  to  accept  the  change  as  evidence." 
In  all  their  experiments  there  appears  to  be  some  condition  that 
cannot  be  reproduced,  and  this  condition  they  consider  to  be 
organic,  and  they  are  induced  to  infer  that  all  special  germs, 
though  they  can  be  grown  in  meat  and  other  infusions,  yet  lose 
their  special  power. 

That  the  germs  of  leptothrix,  or  some  other  fungi  that  we  re- 
cognise under  the  generic  name  of  bacteria  play  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  dental  caries  must,  I  think,  be  recognised ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  without  any  co-existing  condition 
they  are  the  original  and  superinducing  cause. 

First  we  are  shown  by  the  researches  of  Tomes  and  others  that 
the  tubuli  of  dentine  are  filled  with  living  tissue,  and  secondly, 
the  micrococci  and  rod  shaped  bacteria  of  Underwood  and  Milles 
are  too  large  to  enter  the  smaller  extremity  of  these  dentinal  tubes, 
and  before  they  possess  the  power  to  penetrate  into  the  dentinal 
structure,  the  fibrils  that  fill  the  tubuli  must  lose  their  vitality,  and 
their  calcareous  wall  must  be  removed 

When  this  is  done  the  decalcified  tissue  affords  a  pabulum  in 
which  these  germs  may  be  produced  and  multiply.  Fermentation 
common  to  all  fungous  growths  liberates  an  acid  that  removes  the 
phosphates,  opens  up  rapidly  large  areas  where  the  bacteria  thrive, 
but  the  first  agency  that  removes  the  calcareous  phosphates  before 
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the  bacteria,  either  rod-shaped  or  spherical,  are  capable  of  being 
engrafted,  must  be  sought  for  in  an  external  agent 

If  we  go  to  the  mountain  top  which  is  beaten  only  by  the  wind 
and  the  rain ;  or  examine  shores  where  the  sea  lashes  our  coast 
with  its  waves;  or  study  the  means  by  which  the  Pholas  and 
the  Saxicava  eat  their  way  into  hollows  in  rocks,  we  shall  find  that 
'wherever  limestone  exists,  it  is  removed  by  a  certain  gradual  pro- 
cess that  carries  it  away.  Nascent  or  freshly  made  carbonic  add 
plays  its  part,  and  carries  off  the  lime  in  solution.  So  in  the 
human  mouth  the  earthy  portion  of  the  tooth  is  removed  by 
this  new  bom  active  agent,  which  comes  into  existence  wherever 
devitalised  organic  matter  and  oxygen  come  into  close  relation. 

But  in  the  teeth  of  the  present  generation,  the  absence  of  earthy 
material  is  a  notable  fact,  the  result  of  which  is  that  there  is  less 
lime  to  be  removed  by  incipient  action  before  these  bacteria  can 
easily  and  rapidly  take  root. 

Nature  fulfils  its  plans  with  constant  relation  to  conditional 
exigences,  and  the  loss  of  a  permanent  condition  is  a  persis- 
tent inducement  to  change.  Experience  has  shown  if  a  fowl  shall 
break  its  leg,  that  during  the  period  of  repair,  the  lime  that  is 
required  to  help  in  forming  new  bone  is  taken  from  other  parts  of 
the  animal  economy,  with  the  result  that  until  the  bone  is  com- 
pleted, the  eggs  that  are  laid  are  deficient  of  a  hard  external  shelL 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  suggestive  that  in  all  cases  where  devdop- 
'ment  of  bone  is  required,  as  in  extensive  cases  of  regulation  of  the 
teeth,  or  in  general  surgery  where  a  large  osseous  repair  is 
necessary,  such  as  the  filling  the  alveoli  after  extensive  extraction 
of  teeth,  or  the  union  of  bone  after  compound  fracture,  the  intro- 
duction of  lime  into  the  system  is  most  desirable,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  the  use  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  taken  as  ordinary 
salt  with  food  is  under  such  circumstances  conducive  to  benefidal 
results. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  that  as  a  profession  we  should  learn  to 
speak  with  one  voice  in  relation  to  points  of  importance  in 
the  general  economy  of  the  teeth.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  the  absence  of  lime  from  the  teeth  of  the  present 
generation  is  the  primary  cause  of  their  rapid  destruction,  and 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  food  that  is  preparedy 
more  especially  to  the  vicious  system  of  removing  from  wheaten 
flour  all  those  salts  that  are  of  importance  to  the  human  system. 

The  case  that  Mr.  Woo<Uiouse  brought  before  the  Odontolpgical 
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Society  in  which  the  childreo  of  parents  with  defective 
had  sound  and  well  developed  oi^ans,  presumably  throu 
use  of  whole  meal  bread,  Is  a  strong  case  in  point,  and 
lead  us  as  a  body  to  an  unifonnity  in  our  advice  and  enci 
tnent  of  a  general  good. 

But  as  dentists  we  have  to  do  with  the  teeth  as  we  fine 
and  here  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  great  in 
meot  that  has  taken  place  in  the  power  of  retaining  disease 
and  restoring  to  usefulness  such  as  would  a  few  years  ^i 
been  considered  as  being  hopelessly  irrecoverable.  The  ex 
this  process  of  repair  can  best  be  understood  by  saying  Ha 
pendent  of  amalgams  and  cement  stoppings,  zo,ooo  ozs, 
gold  is  annually  used  in  tilling  teeth. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  generous  rivalry  that  has 
between  the  American  and  English  schools  has  done  m 
further  this.  The  manipulation  and  the  materials  at  our  coi 
have  immensely  improved  since  the  establishment  of  coUef 
clinical  instruction ;  but  the  filling  of  the  recent  schools  n 
good  indeed  that  can  surpass  that  which,  having  been  doi 
years  ago,  is  still  extant,  even  though  executed  by  obsci 
honest  workers. 

The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear,  judging  from  some  p 
(^rations  that  were  performed  at  the  International  Media 
gress,  is  that  the  student  may  mistake  the  means  for  the  er 
be  led  by  a  factitious  ambition  to  the  display  of  his  own 
and  skill  in  manipulation,  whereas  he  should  ever  rememb 
his  duty  in  professional  honour  is  to  consider  in  all  single 
purpose  before  all  things  the  requirements  of  his  patient 

There  are  other  diseases  besides  dental  caries  to  whi 
teeth  are  liable.  Pyorrhcea  alveolaris,  or  the  premature  v 
the  alveolar  processes,  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  more 
ally  in  the  mouths  of  the  young.  That  it  is  the  result  of  I 
germs  is  indisputably  evident,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be 
in  their  living  condition  under  microscopic  examination,  w. 
active  power  of  vitality  is  seen,  that  carries  them  across  th 
of  observation  with  all  the  motions  of  tadpole  existence 
Arkovy,  of  Buda  Pesth,  in  the  discussion  at  the  Intern 
Congre^  stated  that  he  took  "  the  pus  in  this  disease  and 
it  in  a  watch  glass  full  of  water,  with  sugar  and  a  small  quai 
meat,  and  produced,  after  48  hours  at  a  temperature  2j\ 
leptothrix,  and  in  seven  days  the  same  myceleum-like  for 
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which  was  originally  in  the  pus,  giving  an  evidence  that  sphero- 
bacteria  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  perhaps  only  in  the 
mouth,  produce  leptothrix,  and  under  these  circumstances,  as 
afforded  by  the  gingival  margin '  and  alveolar  wall,  lead  to  the 
production  of  a  more  complicated  form  of  fungi"*  The  know- 
ledge of  the  true  nature  of  this  disease  must  lead  us  to  the  better 
treatment  of  those  mouths  in  which  sound  and  healthy  teeth 
appear  to  fail  for  want  of  their  natural  support 

In  the  future  history  of  dental  suigery,  I  believe,  loose  teeth 
will  be  the  only  ones  that  will  of  necessity  require  to  be  removed. 
Extraction  once  so  common,  and  still  much  too  frequent,  wiU  be 
relegated  to  the  barbarous  ages,  and  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity  and  for  the  preservation  of  neighbouring  organs. 

The  system  that  has  been  adopted  for  the  last  few  years  of 
capping  firm  roots  with  artificial  crowns  for  masticating  purposes, 
has  been  so  successful  in  practice,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
will  gradually  be  more  and  more  carried  out,  and  that  good  and 
efficient  substitutes  will  take  the  place  of  the  lost  teeth,  with  an 
efficiency  and  appearance  the  best  mechanical  contrivances  ^ 
not  equal. 

This  is  a  bold  expression ;  but  the  advance  of  our  mechanical 
dentistry  has  been  enormous  since  the  time  when  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  and  the  grave-yards  of  our  parishes  were  hanted 
over  to  supply  the  lost  teeth  of  the  living.  Those  substitutes  have 
passed  away  for  ever,  and  in  their  place  the  introduction  of  a 
beautiful  porcelain  manufacture  has  given  rise  to  an  enormons 
and  increasing  requirement.  Formerly  teeth  were  only  used  by 
the  wealthy  and  the  vain  to  supply  a  defective  appearance;  now 
they  supply  the  place  of  an  increasingly  deteriorating  organisa- 
tion, assist  efficiently  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  digestion,  and 
add  materially  to  the  longevity  of  our  race.  The  extent  to  which 
this  is  done  may  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that 
ten  millions  of  teeth  are  annually  disposed  of  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  for  the  implantation  of  these  in  the  mouth, 
independent  of  the  gold  that  is  frequently  used  as  a  base,  it  is 
estimated  that  sixteen  tons  of  rubber  are  annually  required  for 
the  purposcf 

*  Trans.  International  Congress,  Vol.  III.,  "  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,"  p.  575* 

f  I  give  these  quantities  on  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Ash  and  Sons,  as  also 

that  with  regard  to  the  gold  used  in  filling  teeth,  and  they  assure  me  that  is 

within  rather  than  beyond  the  estimate.    But  since  this  has  been  in  type  I  htve 

seen  it  stated  that  eight  millions  of  teeth  are  requured  for  America  alooe. 
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When  Hunter  lived  the  doctors  were  in  a  chaotic  condition, 
but  since  then  by  combined  action  and  working  through  the  power 
of  knowledge,  they  have  built  up  a  profession  that  differs  from  all 
others  in  having  ennobled  itself  without  state  patronage.  One  of 
the  foremost  jewels  in  its  crown  has  been  the  readiness  with 
which  its  members  have  given  their  talents  to  the  poor. 

The  hospitals  of  England  are  an  enduring  monument,  and  blessdf 
him  who  gives  as  well  as  him  who  receives,  for  it  is  through  the 
experience  of  the  million  that  knowledge  increases,  and  the  great 
skill  that  is  attained  in  delicate  manipulative  surgery  is  the  return 
for  a  warm  and  large  hearted  charity. 

We  have  been  until  recently  what  the  medical  profession  was 
before  1815,  and  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  recognising  that  through- 
out our  long  struggle  for  existence  we  have  always  had  the  support 
of  the  bulk  of  its  leading  members.  And  we  must  remember,  now 
that  we  have  excluded  from  practising  any  but  those  who  can 
legally  join  our  ranks,  that  it  has  become  a  duty  with  us  that  we 
should  remember,  in  their  necessities,  our  poorer  neighbours. 

Through  dental  hospitals  and  dispensaries  we  can  alleviate 
suffering  and  preserve  useful  organs,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
artificial  substitutes,  which,  if  it  be  true,  are  necessary  to  promote 
the  health  and  prolong  the  lives  of  the  rich,  are  not  as  essentially 
necessary  to  the  poor.  Some  of  the  overflowing  coffers  of  the 
wealthy  might  be  directed  into  this  channel,  and  this  would  be 
the  case  if  they  could  only  hear  as  most  of  us  have  heard,  the 
wailing  of  the  hungry  poor  man  who  had  not  the  power  to  eat  the 
food  that  was  placed  before  him. 

In  a  rapid  glance  such  as  the  time  would  permit,  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  outline  of  the  scientific  progress  of  dental 
surgery,  but  I  cannot  close  without  congratulating  ourselves  on 
the  recognition  of  our  professional  status  in  the  title  that  Her 
Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  confer  on  one  who  was  ever  fore- 
most in  the  elevation  of  that  profession  which  has  made  his  name 
illustrious— I  mean  our  friend,  the  President  of  our  section  at 
the  International  Medical  Congress,  who  was  to  have  been  with 
us  to-day,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders. 

But  there  are  others  who  have  worked  for  us  without  prospect  of 
title  or  reward,  excepting  such  as  is  stored  in  the  hearts  of  their 
friends,  and  foremost  among  these  is  Mr.  James  Smith  Turner. 

In  commencing  this  sketch  I  alluded  to  John  Hunter  as  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  scientific  research  in  dental  surgery,  and  in 
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ending  it  I  refer  to  another,  to  know  whom  is  itself  a  professioiul 
education. 

He,  while  devoting  his  life  and  energy  to  scientific  research  that 
has  made  his  name  famous,  has  through  a  long  and  trying  illness, 
which  alone  precludes  him  from  being  here  to-day,  sacrificed 
both  time  and  health  in  attaining  for  us  that  legal  status 
that  places  us  among  the  acknowledged  professions.  And  al- 
though titular  honours  may  not  have  been  his  lot,  he  may  rest 
assured  that  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  dental  profession 
the  name  of  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  is  ennobled. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 


Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  this  Society,  which  took  place  at  40,  Leicester  Square,  on  the 
5th  inst. ;  Dr.  Walker,  President,  in  the  chair. 

On  taking  the  chair,  the  President  addressed  a  few  words  of 
welcome  to  the  members,  and  then  called  upon  the  Curator  to  ex- 
hibit the  specimens  which  had  been  added  to  the  museum  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  that  since  the  June  meeting,  about  a 
dozen  contributions  to  the  museum  had  been  received.  Two  of 
these  were  of  considerable  antiquarian  interest.  Mr.  John 
Parkinson,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Porchester  Square,  had  presented  a 
partial  denture  worn  by  Queen  Caroline  during  her  trial  It 
consisted  of  five  or  six  upper  front  teeth  fastened  to  a  flattened 
gold  wire,  and  secured  by  clasps  at  each  end.  It  could  only 
have  been  intended  to  be  ornamental,  and  was  certainly  a  great 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Foran,  of  Southsea,  had  sent  a  model  of  a  seal,  affixed  to  a 
deed  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  on  which  was  the  impression  of 
upper  incisor  teeth,  with  a  letter  explaining  that  before  the 
general  use  of  engraved  seals,  it  was  the  custom  to  impress  the 
wax  with  the  teeth.  The  specimen  from  which  this  modd  was 
taken  was  a  very  late  example  of  this  practice. 

Besides  these  Mr.  Arthur  Hoby  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
had  sent  a  typical  specimen  of  a  Maori  skull,  and  interesting 
models  and  specimens  had  been  contributed  by  Messrs.  Willsok, 
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of  Manchester,  James  Bate,  of  Tiverton,  Whatford,  i 
bourne,  Alexander,  of  Bedford  Place,  and  several  othen 

Mr.  Storer  Bennett  exhibited  a  model  showing  c 
deformed  upper  wisdom  teeth.  They  were  semi-lunar  in  sbi 
appeared  to  be  moulded  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
molars.  He  also  showed  a  model  of  the  mouth  of  a  girl  witl 
projecting  upper  centials  ;  two  brothers  had  the  same  de 
whilst  the  father  and  mother  were  free,  but  the  matema 
father  had  it. 

Mr.  W.;A.  Hunt,  of  Yeovil,  showed  a  lower  wisdorr 
which  he  had  extracted  a  few  days  before ;  it  fiad  three  re 
anterior  and  external  of  which  was  perforated  not  far  i 
apex.  He  referred  to  cases  which  were  brought  before  the 
last  session  by  Mr.  Sewill  and  Mr.  Chas.  Tomes,  in  w! 
inferior  dental  nerve  passed  through  similar  foramina,  thi 
tion  of  the  teeth  bebg  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  parts  t 
by  this  nerve.  In  this  case,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
artery  had  taken  this  course,  since  free  arterial  hsemorrhaj 
per  saltum  from  this  part  of  the  socket  after  extraction 
tooth,  and  there  was  no  paralysis.  As  the  bleeding  did  i 
side  spontaneously,  Mr.  Hunt  inserted  a  firm  plug  of  d 
which  at  once  arrested  it 

■  He  also  showed  a  right  first  upper  molar,  &-om  the  apic 
men  of  which  a  piece  of  elastic  rubber,  similar  to  that ' 
found  in  the  webbing  used  for  side-spring  boots,  projectec 
patient,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  came  to  him  complaining  of  < 
rable  pain,  the  tooth  was  dead,  and  there  was  some  an 
periosdtis ;  Mr.  Hunt  therefore  extracted  it,  and  then  fo 
remarkable  foreign  body  in  the  nerve  canal.  How  it  coi 
got  there  was  a  puzzle ;  the  tooth  had  been  stopped  i 
months  before,  but  the  pulp  chamber  did  not  appear  to  ha 
interfered  with,  and  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  matter  to  ] 
a  piece  of  rubber  up  the  nerve  canal,  and  through  th 
foramen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  equally  unlikel 
could  have  got  there'  by  itselfl  Another  point  of  interest  v 
the  apical  foramen  had  become  enlarged  to  exactly  the  i 
square  shape  of  the  rubber,  showing  the  effect  of  even  slig 
sure  in  causing  absorption. 

Mr.  Bowman  Macleod,  of  Edinburgh  exhibited  an  obtur 
n<»e  support  which  he  bad  made  for  a  case  of  extendve  s 
destruction  of  the  nasal  bones  and  palate,  and  showed  also 
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of  the  parts.  The  patient's  speech,  which  before  was  uninteQi- 
^ble,  was  now  dear,  and  she  had  experienced  the  greatest  comfoit 
from  the  appliance. 

Mr.  MACLEOD  also  read  notes  of  a  remarkable  case  of  symmetrical 
exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  processes  with  the  lateral  walls  and  floor 
of  the  antrum  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth.  The  bicuspids  and  all 
the  teeth  posterior  to  them  had  gone  with  their  alveoli,  and  the 
oral  and  nasal  cavities  were  laid  patent  to  one  another ;  eating, 
drinking  and  articulating  were,  of  course,  all  seriously  interfered 
with.  This  case  also  Mr.  Macleod  had  treated  with  great  success 
by  means  of  an  ingeniously  adapted  plate. 

Mr.  Henry  Sewill  related  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  cateract 
of  the  right  eye,  probably  due  to  dental  irritation.  It  was  the 
first  case  of  disease  of  the  eye  due  to  dental  irritation  which  he 
had  yet  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  but  as  the 
parient  had  also  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  Hoffmeister,  of 
Cowes,  and  of  Dr.  Ferrier,  both  of  whom  agreed  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis, and  as  this  was  also  confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  treatment, 
he  (Mr.  Sewill)  thought  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  cor- 
rectness. The  patient  was  a  middle-aged  spinster,  of  nervous 
temperament,  who  had  suffered  all  her  life  from  bad  teeth,  and 
at  times  from  neuralgia.  After  having  suffered  for  some  months 
from  pricking  and  smarting  of  the  eyes,  in  January,  1882,  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  fiEu:e  came  on,  and  she 
began  to  suffer  severely  from  neuralgic  pain ;  in  July  drooping  of 
the  right  eyelid  came  on  suddenly,  and  she  then  discovered  that 
she  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  right  eye.  In  spite  of  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Hoffmeister  that  she  should  consult  a  dentist,  she  continued 
in  this  state  for  a  year,  and  it  was  only  in  July  last,  when  Dr. 
Ferrier,  after  carefully  eliminating  other  possible  causes,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  she  at  last  applied  to  Mr.  SewilL  He 
found  several  badly  decayed  teeth,  inflamed  gums,  and  large  ac- 
cumulations of  tartar,  together  with  an  upper  denture,  also 
encrusted  with  tartar,  which  had  npt  been  taken  out  of  the  moudi 
for  years.  As  the  result  of  treatment  the  neuralgia,  drooping  of 
the  eyelid,  and  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  all  disappeared, 
and  the  patient's  general  health  greatly  improved;  but  unfortunately 
no  improvement  could  be  effected  in  the  right  eye,  the  lens  bring 
quite  opaque. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Henry  Power,  M.R| 
F.R.CS.,  to  read  his  paper  on  "the  Relation  between  Dental 
Lesions  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye." 
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The  connection  between  dental  diseases  and  affections  of  the 
eye  was  not  one  which  was  apparent  at  first  sight,  and  it  was  only 
within  the  last  sixty  years  that  it  had  been  noticed  by  writers  on 
Ophthalmic  Diseases,  and  by  most  of  these  it  was  only  casually 
referred  to.  The  first  writers  he  had  met  with  who  distinctly  refer 
to  this  connection  were  Travers  and  Frick,  1824  and  1826,  both 
of  whom  mention  difficult  dentition  as  one  of  the  causes  of  stra- 
bismus. After  this  date  difficult  dentition  and  dental  disease  are 
often  mentioned  incidentally  amongst  other  causes  of  ophthalmic 
disease. 

He  would  take  it  for  granted  that  all  present  would  admit  that 
there  was  such  an  affection  as  reflex  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  of  the 
existence  of  which  ophthalmic  surgeons  were  constantly  reminded 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cases  in  which  injury  to  one  eye, 
especially  of  the  ciliary  region,  was  followed,  after  a  period  of  very 
variable  duration,  by  inflammation  of  the  uninjured  eye  of  a  low 
but  steadily  progressive  type,  generally  involving  all  the  tissues  and 
leading  to  more  or  less  serious  impairment,  or  even  to  complete 
loss  of  vision.  If  the  question  be  put.  How  does  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  one  eye  come  to  affect  the  other,  by  what  path 
does  the  irritation  travel,  the  reply  given,  both  by  exact  clinical 
observation  and  by  pathological  investigation,  is  that,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  a  neuritis  travels  along  the  ciliary  nerves,  or  in  a 
few  instances  along  the  optic  nerve ;  and  this  evidence  of  con- 
duction of  the  morbid  process  along  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  enabling  some  explanation  to  be  given 
of  the  occurrence  of  reflex  troubles  where  the  teeth  are  the  seat  of 
the  primary  lesion. 

It  is  well  known  that  injuries  affecting  the  branches  of  the  first 
(ophthalmic)  division  of  the  fifth  pair  may  affect  the  eye  of  the 
same  side.  Thus  a  case  is  recorded  by  M.  Decaisne,  a  staff 
surgeon  in  the  Belgian  army,  in  which  an  officer  was  struck  on  the 
forehead  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  course  of  the  frontal  nerve, 
and  complete  blindness  followed.  That  injuries  to  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  may  be  occasionally  followed  by  amaurosis  seems  also 
to  be  well  established,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
affections  of  other  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  may  be  the  cause  of 
ophthalmic  troubles ;  cases  confirming  this  opinion  were  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Power.  The  existence  of  this  connection  with  reference 
to  the  dental  nerves  is  specially  dwelt  upon  by  M.  Decaisne,  in  the 
Gazette  Medicate^  187 1,  p.  369,  who  reports  several  cases  to  prove 
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that  odontalgia  is  often  accompanied  by  lachrymadon,  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva,  sudden  darts  of  pain,  and  winding  of  the  lids,  and 
he  explains  this  by  supposing  that  the  irritation  of  the  dental  bianch 
of  the  superior  or  inferior  maxillary  nerve  extends  to  other  branches 
ci  the  fifth,  and  especially  to  the  ophthalmic,  thus  producing  the 
phenomena  just  mentioned. 

The  question  as  to  whether  dental  irritation  is  specially  liable  to 
cause  any  particular  affection  of  the  eyes  is  rendered  difficult  of 
solution  by  the  extreme  frequency  of  dental  disease,  it  being  rare 
to  find  a  person,  either  with  or  without  eye  disease,  who  has 
thoroughly  sound  teeth.  The  fact,  however,  that  dental  irritation 
may,  imder  certain  circumstances,  set  up  reflex  irritation  of  the 
eye,  cannot  be  doubted.  This  may  express  itself  in  any  of  the 
following  ways : — (i.)  By  reflex  irritation  aflecting  striated  andun- 
striated  muscle ;  (2.)  aflecting  the  mucous  membrane  and  cornea ; 
and  (3.)  it  may  afiect  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  and  the  intra-ocular 
tissues. 

Under  the  first  head  may  be  mentioned  paralysis  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  of  the  intra-orbital  muscle,  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
iris,  of  any  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  of  the  orbicularis  palpe> 
brarum.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  visual  disturbance 
induced  by  dental  disease  is  loss,  or  failure,  of  the  power  of  ac- 
commodation, due  to  paresis  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  This  has  been 
particularly  investigated  by  Dr.  Hennann  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  who 
found  that  of  92  patients  ^uflering  from  various  forms  of  dental 
irritation  there  were  only  1 9  in  whom  the  range  of  accommodation 
was  normal,  whilst  in  most  of  the  remaining  ^73  cases  the  range  was 
considerably  reduced.  This  effect  of  dental  irritarion  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  most  marked  in  young  patients,  in 
whom  the  ciliary  muscle  is  strong  and  the  range  of  accommodation 
naturally  most  extensive.  In  patients  over  30  the  impairment  of 
the  power  of  accommodation  was  much  less  frequently  obsenred 
The  results  of  these  observations,  in  which  also  the  influence  of 
sex,  of  the  particular  teeth  afiected,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion 
were  inquired  into,  were  published  in  Grdfis  Archiv,  XlV.y  pi  107. 
Unfortunately  Schmidt  was  only  able  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of  the  offending  tooth  or  teeth  in  eight  out  of  the  92  cases, 
but  in  five  of  these  distinct  improvement  was  observed. 

Mr.  Power  then  proceeded  to  quote  cases  in  which  paralysis  of 
the  iris,  with  consequently  dilated  pupil,  and  exophthalmia,  had 
been  produced  by  dental  irritation.     Both  these  were  rare  occur- 
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rences,  indeed  of  the  latter  there  was  only  one  case  recorded ;  in 
this,  however,  the  connection  appeared  to  be  perfectly  clear,  since 
all  the  symptoms,  which  had  been  very  marked,  disappeared  within 
three  days  of  the  extraction  of  three  carious  teeth. 

That  strabismus  may  be  induced  by  difficult  dentition  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted,  though  probably  this  is  not  a  very  common 
cause  of  the  deformity,  which,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Bonders,  is 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  hypermetropia.  Cases  are 
also  on  record  in  which  paresis  of  the  levator  palpebral,  supplied 
by  the  third  nerve,  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  supplied  by 
the  seventh,  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  dental  irritation.  An 
afifection  that  is  not  unfrequently  observed  is  that  known  as 
Blepharospasm,  or  incessant  winking  of  the  lids.  This  is  most 
often  associated  with  the  error  of  refraction  known  as  hyperme- 
tropia, but  that  it  may  also  occasionally  be  excited  by  reflex  dental 
irritation  is  established  by  cases  recorded  by  Von  Grafe  and 
Mitchell. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  group  of  pheno- 
mena^ viz.,  where  there  was  reflex  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  and  the  cornea,  Mr.  Power  said  he  had  noticed  that 
phlyctenular  ophthalmia — a,  common  disease  amongst  children — 
was  very  frequently  associated  with  carious  teeth,  and  it  was,  he 
believed,  often  caused  by  them  ;  he  had  found,  in  his  own  practice, 
that  children  who  presented  themselves  suffering  from  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia  invariably  had  carious  teeth. 

Severe  conjuctivitis  might  result  from  the  same  cause,  as  had 
been  proved  by  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  having  resisted  all 
ordinary  treatment,  the  mouth  had  been  examined  and  a  carious 
tooth  found,  which  had,  however,  given  the  patient  but  slight  in- 
convenience; this  was  removed,  and  the  conjunctivitis  forthwith 
and  spontaneously  disappeared.  Mr.  Power  also  narrated  a  case 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observation,  in  which  abscess  of 
the  cornea  seemed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  presence 
of  carious  teeth  on  the  same  side,  resisting  all  treatment  until  these 
were  removed,  when  the  mischief  gradually  subsided,  though  not 
without  leaving  great  impairment  of  vision. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  class  of 
cases^  quoting  a  case  recorded  by  Sir  William  Lawrence,,  in 
which,  after  two  months  of  severe  neuralgia  of  the  left  side  of  the 
face,  loss  of  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  supervened.  Six  months  later 
symptoms  of  antral  abscess  appeared  3  this  discharged  under  the 
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lower  eyelid  Finally  attention  was  directed  to  the  left  first  upper 
molar,  which  was  carious,  but  which  had  never  given  rise  to  rnudi 
apparent  uneasiness ;  it  was  extracted,  and  a  small  firagment  of 
wood,  about  three  lines  in  length,  was  found  projecting  from  tbe 
apical  foramen.  A  probe  could  be  passed  through  the  socket  of 
the  tooth  into  the  antrum.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  case 
was  that,  not  only  did  the  pain  cease,  but  the  same  evening  tbe 
eye  began  to  be  sensible  to  light,  and  vision  improved  so  rapidly 
that,  by  the  ninth  day,  the  patient  could  see  as  well  with  the  left 
eye  as  with  the  right,  although  he  had  been  totally  blind  with  that 
eye  for  thirteen  months.  Somewhat  similar  cases,  though  of  less 
striking  character,  had  been  recorded  by  other  writers^  Thus 
Dr.  De  Witt  relates,-  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Meditd 
Sciences,  the  case  of  a  strong  healthy  man,  aged  30,  who  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  right  eye.  There  were 
no  local  symptoms  to  account  for  the  blindness.  Two  months 
before  several  teeth  had  been  stopped ;  one  of  these,  the  ri^t  first 
molar  had  become  painful,  and  an  alveolar  abscess  had  formed  in 
connection  with  it  Dr.  de  Witt,  suspecting  irritation  of  the  fifth 
nerve  from  this  source,  removed  the  stopping  from  the  inflamed 
tooth.  The  periostitis  then  subsided  and  the  sight  of  the  right 
eye  began  to  return.  Three  weeks  later,  when  the  distinctness  of 
vision  had  greatly  improved,  there  was  a  fresh  attack  of  mflamma- 
tion  round  the  tooth  and  at  the  same  time  the  sight  became  worse. 
The  tooth  was  then  extracted,  improvement  again  took  place  in 
the  eye,  and  it  soon  became  almost,  though  not  quite,  as  good  as 
the  other. 

Lastly  the  relation  of  dental  irritation  to  glaucoma  was  referred 
to,  the  result  of  various  investigations  on  this  subject  being  to  tbe 
effect  that  in  persons  in  whom  the  constitutional  state  and  the  local 
conditions  were  such  as  to  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease,  the  irritation  of  a  carious  tooth  might  be  a  very  probaWe 
and  active  exciting  cause. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Power  said  he  thought  it  might  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule  to  be  generally  observed  that,  in  all  cases  of  threatening 
glaucoma,  especially  when  associated  with  ciliary  neuroses  and 
obscure  pain  in  the  temporal,  maxillary  and  orbital  regions ;  in  all 
cases  of  mydriasis,  and  probably  also  of  myosis,  originating  with- 
out apparent  cause ;  in  all  cases  of  sudden  paralysis  of  any  of  the 
orbital  muscles,  or  of  loss  of  sensation,  in  the  absence  of  cerebral 
symptoms ;  in  all  cases  of  phlyctenular  disease,  of  conjunctivitis 
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and  ulcers  of  the  cornea  resisting  ordinaiy  treatment ;  in  all  cases 
of  sudden  failure  of  accommodation,  especially  in  young  persons  ; 
and  finally  in  cases  of  exophthalmia,  the  condition  of  the  teeth 
should  always  be  examined,  and  if  faulty  conditions  present  them- 
selves,  these  should  at  once  be  rectified ;  and  thus  one  at  least  of 
the  possible  causes  of  these  diseases  will  have  been  removed. 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  President  and  Messrs. 
Charters  White,  Hunt,  Coleman,  and  T.  W.  Nunn  took  part.  Mr. 
Power  having  replied,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him  with 
much  applause,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 


At  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  members  present  who  were 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  it  has  since  been  arranged  to 
resume  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Power's  paper  at  the  next  (December 
3rd)  meeting  of  the  Society. 


MINOR  NOTICES  AND  CRITICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


Mouth-Breathing  and  its  Attendant  Evils. 

By  Professor  GUY  F.  WHITING,  M.D.,  of  New  York. 

(Continued  from  page  3g6*) 
Having  thus  given  a  few  of  the  physiological  and  mechanical 
effects  of  nasal  respiration,  I  will  now  enumerate  some  of  the 
many  causes  which  tend  to  abolish  nasal  and  establish  mouth- 
breathing.  This  latter  form  of  breathing  is  usually  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  nasal  obstruction ;  but  it  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  some  derangement  in  the  pharynx,  is  frequently  due  to 
an  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  and  often  results  from  carelessness. 

The  Nasal  Causes. — The  causes  of  mouth-breathing  of  a  nasal 
origin  are  very  numerous,  embracing  all  forms  of  nasal  occlusions, 
which  may  be  either  bilateral  or  unilateral,  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary. As  regai'ds  the  nature  of  these  occlusions  we  may,  in 
general  terms  state  that  they  are  produced  by  the  presence  of 
growths  of  almost  every  variety  known  to  pathology ;  by  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  normal  tissue,  by  a  malformation  of  the  nasal  frame- 
work, or  by  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body.  Nasal  growths 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  upon  examination,  are  usually 
found  to  be  attached  .to  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  and  most  fre- 
quently to  one  of  its  three  turbinated  bones.     Statistics  show  that 
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of  the  three  tuibinated  bones  the  middle  is  the  one  to  which 
growths  are  most  commonly  attached ;  and  in  my  experience  I 
have  found  that  their  point  of  selection  is  the  posterior  half  of 
this  bone.     The  most  common  variety  of  nasal  growth  is  what  is 
known  as  the  mucous  polypus.     This  tumour  is  of  a  very  geh^ 
ous  consistence,  easily  compressible,  and  readily  adapts  itself  to 
the  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  located.     In  dry  weather 
these  polypi  become  smaller  through  the  process  of  shrinkage, 
but  in  damp  weather  they  undergo  very  rapid  increase  of  size  from 
absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture.     This  fact  is  readily  appreci- 
able to  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  growths,  for  though  his 
breathing  through  his  nose  may  be  at  all  times  difficult,  in  damp 
weather  this  difficulty  rapidly  becomes  greater,  so  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  mouth-breathing  for  sufficient  respiration.    One 
who  has  not  studied  this  subject  may  naturally  think  that  as  the 
polypus  obstructs  only  one  of  the  nostrils,  the  other  should  afford 
an  entrance  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  necessary  volume  of  air. 
He  can  easily  satisfy  himself  that  this  very  natural  supposition  is 
false,  if  he  ¥rill  only  close  one  of  his  nostrils  and  watch  carefolly 
the  effects  of  this  occlusion.     At  first  he  may  feel  no  inconveni* 
ence,  but  let  him  continue  breathing  for  some  minutes,  limiting 
himself  to  the  use  of  one  nostril,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  the 
action  of  his  chest-muscles  has  increased  and  resphation  has  be- 
come more  labored.     Should  he,  while  in  this  condition,  attempt 
to  take  any  active  exercise   such  as  rapid  walking,  he  will  find 
that  he  will  soon  have  to  open  his  mouUi  and  resort  to  it  for  the 
necessary  supply  of  air. 

\Vhen  we  lose  the  use  of  an  arm  or  a  leg  we  usually  find  that  the 
other  undergoes  an  increase  of  strength,  and  it  is  said  that  this 
same  law  of  compensation  applies  to  the  different  organs  of  the 
body.  We  often  see  it  demonstrated  in  the  loss  of  a  kidney,  or 
the  unilateral  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  organ  on  the 
opposite  side  undergoing  an  increase  in  its  functional  activity. 
This  general  law  of  compensation  does  not  hold  good  in  r^ard  to 
the  nostrils,  and  that  fact  is  due  to  their  peculiar  anatomical  con- 
struction. In  the  first  place,  their  posterior  portion  is  composed 
of  firm,  unyielding,  osseous  walls,  so  that,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  the  diameter  of  their  cavities  cannot  undergo  an  increase 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  show  that,  so  far  from  the 
occlusion  of  one  nostril  producing  a  corresponding  or  compen- 
sating increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  other,  it  actually  diminishes 
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its  calibre.  This  diminution  is  produced  by  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  ala  being  drawn  inwards  by  the  increased  suction- 
power  resulting  from  the  abnormal  action  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles.  This  theory  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  advanced 
by  any  authority,  but  it  is,  I  think,  easy  of  demonstration.  I  will 
illustrate  it  by  a  diagram  on  the  blackboard.  [Drawing  diagram 
on  blackboard.]  This  is  intended  to  represent  an  air-pump,  and 
this  a  rubber  bag,  perforated  by  two  holes  of  unequal  size ;  in  the 
larger  is  inserted  a  tube,  connecting  the  bag,  with  the  pump,  while 
the  smaller  one  allows  air  to  enter  the  bag,  but  only  a  limited  volume. 
If  the  pump  is  worked  the  air  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  bag  faster 
than  it  can  enter  through  the  small  aperture  which  regulates  its 
supply,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  cause  the  walls  of  the 
bag  to  cave  in,  and  thus,  more  or  less  completely,  prevent  air  from 
entering  the  pump.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  to  the  nostrils 
when  their  entrances  are  in  any  way  obstructed,  for  the  cartila- 
ginous portion  of  the  ala  is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  septum. 

Another  effect  which  occlusion  of  one  nostril  has  upon  the  other 
is,  that  the  occluded  one  not  being  used,  there  is  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  to  the  other,  which  often  gives  rise  to  congestion  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  covering  the  turbinated  bones,  and  then 
both  nostrils  become,  in  course  of  time,  more  or  less  impervious  to 
ain  These  turbinated  bones  are  always  liable  to  inflammation,  and 
are  the  portions  of  the  nose  most  frequently  diseased. 

Congestion  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  in  case  of  acute  or 
subacute  rhinitis,  often  gives  rise  to  temporary  nasal  obstruction. 
Some  people  are  peculiarly  liable  to  these  attacks  and,  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  are  seldom  free  from  them.  This  continued 
congestion  frequently  results  in  hypettrophy;  the  hypertrophy 
being  most  marked  in,  and  limited  to,  the  tissue  covering  the  turbi- 
nated bones.  In  these  c^es  nasal  respiration  is  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult ;  and  should  the  patient  contract  a  fresh  cold,  complete 
obstruction  may  supervene  and  nasal  respiration  be  rendered 
impossible.  Acute  rhinitis  sometimes  gives  rise  to  oedema  of  the 
septum.  This  oedema  is  usually  most  marked  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  septum  and  its  adjacent  surface,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  portion  of  the  septum  being  less  adherent  to 
the  underlying  structure  than  elsewhere.  This  oedema,  though 
very  marked,  is  seldom  discovered  by  an  examination  made 
through  the  anterior  nares,  but  is  readily  brought  into  view  by  the 
rhinoscope.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  septum  presents  on  either 
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side — ^for  oedema  is  generally  bilateral— a  bladder-like  tumour. 
The  mucous  membiaae  covering  the  cedematous  portion  is  of  a 
pale  color^  resembling  very  much  in  form  and  ^pearance  a  lai^e 
serous  blister. 

The  remaining  class  of  nasal  obstructions  is  that  dependent 
upon  malformation  of  its  osseous  and  cartilaginous  framework. 
The  most  usual  form  of  this  variety  is  dependent  upon  what  b 
commonly  known  as  the  deviated  septum.    This  deviation  may  be 
either  unilateral  or  bilateral.     The  bilateral  form  is  known  as  the 
&:shaped  septum.     This  deviation  of  the  septum  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable,  or  it  may  be  so  marked  as  to  almost 
entirely  close  the  nostril.     The  most  common  form  of  deviation 
is  unilateral,  and  it  is  the  anterior  portion  which  is  usually  in- 
volved ;  but,  of  course,  in  the  bilateral  form,  both  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  septum  are  involved.     The  inferior 
meatus^  which  is  the  chief  respiratory  channel  of  the  nose,  is 
sometimes  occluded  by  the  presence  of  a  bony  protuberance  or 
exostosis,  springing  from  the  crest  of  the  superior  maxilla  at  its 
junction  with    the  septum.    These   cases  are,  in  my  opinion, 
generally  of  a  congenital  origin,  for  upon  inquiry  you  wiU  find 
that  the  patients  were  never  free  from  difficulty  in  breathing. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  congenital  unperforated  nostnTs 
reported,  but  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  any.   We 
may  have  stenosis  of  the  nares,  resulting  from  scalds  or  syphilitic 
contraction,  but  these  cases  are  quite  rare.  Paralysis  of  the  dilators 
of  the   nostrils  is  said  to  effectually  prevent  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  nose.      Cohen  has  reported  an  interesting  case  of 
mouth-breathing  from  this  cause.     Children  not  infrequently  force 
small  objects,  such  as  marbles,  buttons,  pebbles,  and  other  sub- 
stances, up  their  nostrils,  which  become  lodged  there  and  produce 
nasal  obstruction. 

Pharyngeal  Causes, — The  pharyngeal  causes  of  obstructed  re- 
spiration, are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  tumour,  or  to  cicatri- 
cial obstruction  resulting  from  scalds  or  syphilitic  ulceration.  The 
most  frequent  tumours  found  in  the  pharynx  are  adenoma,  spring- 
ing from  its  vault,  exostosis  of  the  vertebral  coliman,  and  gum- 
mata  of  the  soft  palate  and  of  the  post-pharyngeal  wall.  These 
latter  often  attain  sufficient  size  to  entirely  separate  the  superior 
from  the  inferior  pharynx.  We  not  infrequently  find  nasal  respi- 
ration obstructed  by  the  soft  palate  being  united,  partiaDy  or 
throughout  its  entire  length,  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  phaonx; 
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this  union  having  been  produced  by  the  healing  of  burnfe  or 
syphilitic  ulcers.  Cicatricial  contraction  of  the  pharynx  often 
resuks  from  these  same  causes. 

Mouth  Causes, — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  to  be  found 
in  the  mouth  is  the  presence  of  enlarged  tonsils.  These  hyper- 
trophied  glands  are  most  frequently  seen  in  early  childhood ;  ^ 
period  of  life  in  which  habits,  and  especially  that  of  mouth- 
breathing,  are  most  quickly  acquired.  These  glands,  in  the  state 
of  hypertrophy,  produce  obstruction  by  pressing  the  velum  of  the 
palate  backwards  and  maintaining  its  free  edge  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  They  sometimes  attain  sufficient 
size  to  meet  in  the  middle  line,  and  then  offer  complete  obstruc- 
tion to  nasal  respiration  and  render  even  mouth-breathing  difficult 

The  different  tumours  of  the  mouth,  by  preventing  its  closing, 
may  give  rise  to  the  habit  The  most  frequent  seat  of  these  tumours 
is  either  lingual  or  sublingual.  Wagner  says,  "  I  have  known  an 
elongated  uvula  to  act  as  a  cause.  When  the  mouth  is  closed  the 
velum  is  relaxed,  and  inclines  downwards  and  forwards,  the  uvula 
comes  into  actual  contact  with  the  epiglottis  and  excites  a  short, 
hacking,  irritating  cough,  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant  tickling 
sensation.  If  the  mouth  is  opened,  retraction  or  raising  of  the 
soft  palate  takes  place,  and  the  uvula  is  drawn  upward  and  back- 
ward from  contact  with  the  epiglottis ;  the  patient,  observing  the 
relief  which  follows  opening  the  mouth,  acquires  gradually  the 
habit  of  mouth-breathing." 

Irregularity  of  the  teeth,  preventing  proper  approximation  of 
their  crown  surfaces  and  perfect  closure  of  the  mouth,  is  one  of  the 
frequent  causes  of  mouth-breathing.  Too  great  protrusion  of  the 
upper  incisors  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  lips  from  coming 
into  close  contact^  leaving  a  space  between  them  through  which 
a  current  of  air  rushes  during  inspiration.  I  have  frequently 
noticed  patients  who,  without  nasal  or  pharyngeal  obstruction  of 
any  kind,  continually  kept  their  mouths  partially  opened.  After  a 
careful  study  of  these  cases  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  trouble  is  due  to  an  abnormally  long  tooth  preventing  the 
lower  jaw  from  closing  evenly  upon  the  upper,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing the  condyles  of  the  inferior  maxilla  from  entering  the  posterior 
di\ision  cf  thd  glenoid  fossae,  which  position  they  assume  when  in 
a  state  of  rest  By  the  exercise  of  the  will  the  mouth  may 
be  kept  closed  for  a  short  time,  but  the  muscles  soon  tire  and 

e  jaw  again  drops.    Again,  this  dropping  of  the  lower  jaw  may 
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^  be  merely  due  to  a  habit  contracted  during  a  prolonged  sickness^ 
resulting  in  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.  The  effect 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  temporal  and  the  internal  pteiygoid 
muscles  is  often  noticed  when  one  falls  asleep  after  undergoii^ 
great  fatigue.  The  early  development  of  large  wisdom-teeth  before 
the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla  has  become  well  pronounced  pre- 
vents the  proper  closing  of  the  jaws.  This  lack  of  approximation 
may  also  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the  motor  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  in  these  cases  mastication  is  seriously  interfered  with,  if  not 
totally  abolished. — (Dental  Cosmos,) 

(To  he  concluded,) 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


Ash's  New  Phosphate  Cement. 

We  have  lately  tried  some  recently  introduced  cements,  sufficiently 
at  least  to  speak  of  their  manipulation  and  peculiarities  m  oar 
hands. 

The  "^New^  Phosphate  Cement,"  of  Messrs.  Ash  and  Sons 
appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  thing  of  the  kind  that  firm  has 
yet  offered.  With  its  working  properties  as  a  generally  applicable 
and  fairly  reliable  stopping  we  have  been  uniformly  pleased.  The 
powder  is  very  fine  and  soft,  but  not  too  bulky,  appearing  quite 
amorphous  under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  and  perfectlj 
dry.  The  liquid  is  very  fluid,  neutral,  and  probably  quite  perma- 
nent. Mixture  is  readily  effected,  without  the  powder  manifesting 
that  disinclination  to  be  wetted  so  conspicuous  in  some  prepara- 
tions. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  the  mixture  does  not  set  too  rapidly 
to  admit  of  the  "^thorough  kneading,"  recommended  by  some,  and 
directed  with  this  article.  If,  however,  overdone,  or  made  too  diy, 
the  mass  loses  that  glutinous  adhesiveness  so  fascinating  in  these 
plastic  compounds,  and  a  really  valuable  quality  of  a  perfect  filling 
material  At  temperatures  between  ioo°  and  iSo**  F.,  with 
dexterous  mixing  and  handling,  the  cement  is  quite  workable,— an 
exceedingly  valuable  property  not  possessed  by  some  cements^ 
as  for  instance , Weston's  "Insoluble"  and  the  one  to  be  next 
mentioned.  In  many  cases  of  extensive  or  deep  cavities  in 
sensitive  teeth,  even  where  the  most  vital  encroachments  have 
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been  carefully  safeguarded  by  "linings"  and  "cappings,"  the 
possibility  or  not  of  inserting  a  "  warm  mix  "  may  determine  the 
toleration  of  a  filling  and  the  future  comfort  of  a  tooth.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  resorted  to  as  often  as  it  should  be,  though  it  is  very 
readily  attained.  If  the  mixing  slab  or  block  is  massive,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  immerse  it  for  a  mSnute  in  very  hot  water,  and  dry 
just  before  using.  Or  a  small  flat  sided  or  square  bottle,  filled 
with  warm  water,  prone,  is  very  convenient  and  can  be  always 
extemporised.  If  the  temperature  be  not  unduly  raised,  a  suitable 
cement  so  mixed  sets  promptly  to  a  hardness  particularly  desirable 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  a  metallic  permanent  filling.  In 
cases  where  a  permanent  stopping  is  to  be  inserted  at  once,  and 
heating  is  unnecessary,  we  have  hitherto  found  Weston's  "  quick 
setting  "  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  Properly  worked, 
and  in  good  condition,  retaining  holes  may  be  drilled  almost  as 
into  dentine  itself;  and  surely  when  this  is  possible,  such  liberties 
with  the  living  tissue  itself  is  unwarrantable. 

Ash's  "New  Phosphate  Cement"  appears  quite  devoid  of 
irritating  chemical  action,  and  a  further  very  pleasing  feature  in 
working  it  is  the  fact  that  its  plasticity  is  not  materially  affected  by 
contact  with  saliva ;  so  that  it  may  be  contoured  and  modelled 
when  quite  submerged.  Some  cements  when  flooded  instantly 
become  "  mealy,"  or  "  crumbly,"  and  never  set  or  harden  satisfac- 
torily. We  doubt  not  that  this  will  prove  a  useful  and  convenient, 
even  if  not  very  permanent,  preparation,  being  supplied  in  five 
good  colours,  in  generous  quantity,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 


Smale  Brothers'  Odontalite. 

A  SOMEWHAT  similar  article  to  the  above,  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Smale  Brothers  as  "  Odontalite/'  must  be  spoken  of  with  respect, 
as  we  understand  it  has  been  in  use  for  at  least  eight  years  with 
the  most  encouraging  results ;  and  therefore  deserves  a  longer 
trial  than  we  have  given  it.  Mixture  is  readily  attained,  though 
not  with  quite  the  smoothness  of  Ash's  cement ;  its  working  is 
pleasant  and  quite  satisfactory,  the  setting  being  prompt,  rather 
too  quick  for  much  "kneading,"  or  a  "  warm  mix."  In  our  hands 
it  has  had  to  be  kept  quite  dry  till  partially  set,  when  the  fiirther 
hardening  was  not  materially  afiected  by  the  contact  of  saliva. 

Its  properties  should  render  it  a  non-irritating,  fairly  resistant 
and  durable  stopping. 
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Dr.  Campbell's  New  Pattern  Flasks. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  special  and  very  ingenious 
forms  of  flasks  devised  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  designing  the  details 
of  his  "  New  Mode  "  of  working  rubber  and  celluloid,  are  not 
only  equally  well  adopted  for  everyday  use  in  the  ordinary  manipu- 
lation of  either  of  those  materials,  but  embody  many  great  advan* 
tages  over  any  flask  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Through  Messrs.  Cottrell  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  who  are  the 
sole  agents  for  the  "  New  Mode  "  apparatus,  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  examine  and  thoroughly  try  these  flasks.  Whether  in 
three  or  four  sections,  they  are  in  reality  only  "  two  part "  flasks, 
the  removable  top  or  bottom,  sliding  on  and  off  neatly  and  finnly, 
instead  of  simply  fitting  on  loosely  as  usual  The  ordinary  guide 
pins  or  lugs  (usually  a  part  of  the  casting,  always  too  long,  and 
generally  inefficient)  are  replaced  by  removable  and  adjustable 
conical  pegs  or  studs,  so  shaped  with  a  taper  inclined  at  an  angle 
with  their  axes,  that  according  to  their  position  in  the  screw  sockets, 
the  two  parts  of  the  flask  are  guided  in  opening  and  closing  in 
any  direction  necessitated  by  the  imdercut  or  slope  of  the  invest- 
ment. 

When  nearly  closed,  the  flask  is  brought  together  very  accurately 
and  vertically  by  nicely  fitting  guide  pins,  which  are  further  drilled 
with  a  small  hole  at  right  angles  through  them,  for  the  insertion 
of  a  lock  key,  if  it  be  required  to  remove  the  flask  from  the  press 
without  opening.  The  ready  separation  of  the  two  parts,  easQy, 
and  without  injuring  the  well-fitting  edges,  is  specially  provided 
for  by  a  thickened  portion  of  the  margins, — where,  however,  we 
should  suggest  to  the  makers  that  they  might  advantageously  bevd 
the  edges  outwards,  to  afford  a  better  entrance  and  purchase  for 
the  knife  or  other  opening  implement  Several  sizes  and  shapes, 
very  well  fitted,  have  been  submitted  to  us. 


Dr.  Fernald's  Rubber  Dam  Holder. 

Those  members  who  attended  our  meeting  at  Plymouth  and  saw 
the  demonstration  of  filling  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Claude  Rogeis 
will  remember  the  convenient  little  rubber  dam  holder  he  employed, 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Femald  of  Cheltenham. 

Those  who  did  not  can  obtain  one  from  Messrs.  Cottreil  of 
Liverpool. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


We  trust  that  Members  have  not  overlooked  the  notice  from  our 
Hon.  Sec.  which  appears  on  the  first  page  of  this  number.  The 
usual  course  of  events  is  that  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
the  "  List  of  Members,"  &c.,  the  Secretary  receives  letters  from 
Messrs.  X,  Y,  and  Z,  stating  that  they  have  changed  their  address, 
obtained  an  additional  qualification,  or  a  new  appointment,  or  re- 
signed an  old  one,  and  requesting  that  the  list  may  be  corrected. 
Members  are  requested  therefore,  to  refet  to  the  list  published  in 
January  last,  and  if  they  wish  any  alteration  to  be  made  to  send 
notice  of  the  same  at  once  to  our  worthy  Secretary. 


We  would  remind  Members  also  of  the  importance  of  sending 
notice  of  any  change  of  address  to  the  Registrar  to  the  Medical 
Council  in  order  that  they  may  be  correctly  described  in  the  Den- 
tal Register.  Those  who  are  forgetful  in  this  respect  must  not  be 
surprised  if  they  find  their  names  altogether  omitted  from  the 
Register,  since  Section  12  of  the  Dentist's  Act  authorises  the 
Registrar  to  erase  the  name  of  anyone  who  does  not  reply  to  a 
notice  sent  to  his  registered  address.  Practitioners  who  suffer  any 
inconvenience  or  loss  on  this  account  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  it. 


We  are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  since  Mr. 
Parliinson  made  his  statement  at  the  meeting  of  the  Representa- 
tive Board,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  in  arrear  has  been  reduced 
by  about  ;^8o.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  this  £^Zo  was  a  spon- 
taneous offering,  but  alas,  it  was  not  so.  It  only  came  in  response 
to  a  further  and  pressing  application  from  the  Treasurer,  threaten- 
ing, if  we  mistake  not,  discontinuance  of  the  Journal  and  other 
pains  and  penalties.  To  this  notice  two  Members  replied  by  send- 
ing in  their  resignations. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
men  who  join  the  Association  and  then  resign  because  they  are 
requested  to  pay  a  subscription  which  is  long  overdue.  Stripped 
of  all  sophistry  it  can  only  mean  a  desire  to  enjoy  a  certain  social 
distinction,  and  other  advantages,  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   We  do  not  suppose  they  ever  put  the  matter  thus  bluntly 
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to  themselves, — do  doubt  they  have  plenty  of  excuses, — ^but  that  is 
what  it  really  comes  to.  Fortunately  such  individuals  are  not 
numerous,  but  if  there  were  fewer  of  them  than  there  are,  it  would 
save  the  Association  some  eiq>ense,  and  its  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
a  good  deal  of  trouble. 


Thb  profession  in  Birmingham  seems  to  be  avraking  to  the  &ct 
that  the  British  Dental  Association  is  in  existence,  and  that,  al- 
thou^  not  so  perfect  as  an  article  of  true  Birmingham  manufac- 
ture would  be,  still  it  is  of  some  value,  and  connection  with  it  is 
not  altogether  undesirable. 


Whilst  we  hail  this  revival  with  pleasure,  our  satisfaction  will 
not  allow  us  to  pass  uimoticed  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  extra 
meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  to  be  held  next  month,  has  been 
announced  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary.  The  notice  is  signed, 
not  by  the  accredited  Hon.  Sec.  of  that  Branch,  but  by  a  gentle- 
man named  ^  R.  Dixon  Millar,"  who  describes  himself  as  ''  JB^ 
Sec,  to  the  Local  Branch."* 


What  the  term  "  Local  Branch  "  may  mean,  we  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  thinking  it  might  mean  Sub-Branch,  and  knowing  that 
such  a  body  could  exist  under  the  roistered  Bye-Laws  of  the 
Association,  we  made  enquiries  as  to  its  existence,  and  found  that 
no  one  had  any  knowledge  of  it 


We  can,  then,  only  conclude  that  there  has  been  an  assumption 
of  a  title  which -has  really  no  existence,  and,  moreover,  an  assump- 
tion of  an  official  position  by  a  gentleman  who  is  not  even  a 
member  of  the  Association.  And  this,  we  venture  to  think,  is  a 
matter  which  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  Sec  of  the 
Midland  Branch,  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Association. 


After  a  period  of  quiescence  due  to  expected  legal  changes,  the 
Representative  Board  seems  to  be  again  directing  its  attention  to 
litigation.  The  Hon.  Sec.  says  that  the  cases  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  legal  proceedings  are  "typical "  ones,  we  hope  they  may 
prove  so,  and  that  the  actions  may  prove  successful  Knowing, 
however,  the  "glorious  uncertainty"  of  the  law,  we  shall  await  the 
results  with  no  small  anxiety  and  interest 
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We  have  to  congratulate  our  President-elect,  Dr.  John  Smith, 
on  his  accession  to  the  honourable  position  of  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  Edinburgh.  We  should  imagine 
that  few  members  of  our  profession  have  ever  received  more 
numerous  marks  of  esteem  from  their  colleagues  than  Dr.  Smith. 
Within  a  very  short  time  he  has  been  President  of  the  Odonto- 
Chirurgical  Society ;  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  our  Association, 
and  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  besides  being  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Odontological  Society  and  of  another  so-called 
Association  which  need  not  be  more  particularly  referred  to. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  see  him,  as  Presijient  of  the  British  Dental 
Association,  conducting  the  business  of  the  General  Meeting  at 
Edinburgh  with  his  usual  skill  and  judgment ;  those  who  may 
attend  this  meeting  will  probably  not  be  long  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  this  wide-spread  popularity. 


From  Edinburgh  we  hear  also  that  the  Dental  School  has  just 
entered  upon  a  fresh  session  with  a  most  encouraging  increase  of 
students.  Up  to  the  i  ith  inst,  ten  fresh  students  had  entered  for 
the  full  dental  curriculum,  and  five  medical  students  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  three  months  course  intended  for  those  who  con- 
template entering  the  army,  or  practising  in  the  colonies.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stewart  as  Tutor  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  teaching  power  of  the  school,  and  shows  that  the  Committee 
are  fully  determined  to  keep  abreast  of  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  age. 


At  the  meetings  of  the  Dental  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  held  on  the  22nd,  23rd  and  24th  ult, 
the  following  gentlemen  obtained  the  L.D.S.  diploma,  viz.,  Messrs. 
H.  Sandford  Biuton,  Wellington,  Somerset ;  R.  St.  John  Dorey, 
Brighton;  Edward  Latchmore,  Tunbridge  Wells;  John  McStay, 
King  Street,  Belfast ;  James  Petherbridge,  Buckfastleigh,  Devon ; 
H.  Linsell  Pillin,  Conduit  Street,  W. ;  George  Thomson,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia;  Arthm:  King,  Burton  Terrace,  York;  and 
A.  E.  Cla)rton  Woodhouse,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Mr.  J.  Whitaker  Hulke,  F.RS.,  the  recently  elected  member  of 
the  Board,  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 


The  Annual  Dinner  of  Past  and  Present  Students  of  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  London,  will  take  place  at  St.  James'  Hall,  on  Tuesday, 
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December  4th,  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Tomes  in  the  chair.  Mr.  David 
Hepburn  has  once  more  provided  an  excellent  programme  of 
music,  and  from  the  applications  already  received  a  large  muster 
is  confidently  expected.  Those  who  propose  to  attend  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  David  Hepburn,  at  9,  Portland  Place,  W. 


The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Old  Students  of  the  National 
Dental  Hospital,  will  take  place  in  the  Queen's  Dining  Room,  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  November  27th,  Mr.  J.  Smith-Turner 
in  the  chair.    A  very  successful  gathering  is  anticipated. 


The  announcement  that  Mr.  T.  F.  Ken  Underwood  is  about  to 
resign  the  deanship  of  the  Dental  Hospital  School,  after  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  office  for  eight  years,  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  still  greater  benefit  to  the  school,  will  be  heard 
with  regret  by  all  friends  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Underwood  was 
somewhat  severely  tested  by  succeeding  so  popular  a  member  of 
the  staff  as  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  Rogers,  who  had  held  the  office 
of  dean  for  five  years,  but  Mr.  Underwood's  authority  and 
influence  have  not  suffered  from  the  comparison.  We  hope  we 
are  not  entering  too  much  into  private  concerns  when  we  add 
that  we  understand  that  Mr.  Underwood  intends  relinquishing 
the  practice  of  the  dental  profession  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  outselves  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  our  Correspondents. 


The  Odontological  Society. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — Who  is  responsible  for  die  conduct  of  business  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  Odontological  Society  ?  No  doubt  every  officer  is 
anxious  that  the  affairs  of  the  meetings  should  be  carried  on  with  order 
and  regularity,  and  that  the  utmost  value  should  be  derived  from  the 
scientific  contributions  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Nothing  could 
be  more  wasteful  of  good  material  than  the  method,  or  rather  want 
of  method,  which  has  been  noticeable  at  recent  and  particularly  at 
the  last  meeting.  The  President  took  the  chair  with  commendable 
punctuality,  and  detained  the  meeting  but  a  moment  with  a  few 
remarks  to  open  the  session,  the  remarks  being  noticeable  for  the 
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appeal  to  members  that  they  should  enter  freely  into  discussions,  espe- 
cially of  casual  communications,  which  were  often  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  of  the  contributions  to  the  Society.    These  communi- 
cations were  then  commenced.    There  were  enough  in  these  alone  to 
have  occupied  two  entire  ordinary  meetings.    First,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  Curator,  enumerated  and  briefly  described  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens presented  to  the  museum  during  the  recess.    These  specimens 
illustrated  a  great  variety  of  anatomical  and  pathological  conditions, 
and  might,  had  time  been  given,  have  originated  long  and  interesting 
discussions,  but  no  time  was  allowed.    Mr.  Storer  Bennett  was  called 
upon  and  showed  a  series  of  models.    These  illustrated  among  other 
things  the  subject  of  hereditary  mal-position  of  the  teeth.    No  dis- 
cussion was  invited  and  a  rush  was  made  to  the  next  subject.    This 
was  brought  on  by  Mr.  Macleod,  who  showed  casts  of  two  cases  and 
the  apparatus  where  great  loss  of  bone  in  the  upper  maxillary  region 
had  been  most  ingeniously  restored  by  mechanical  contrivances  devised 
by  Mr.  Macleod.    This  topic  would  have  alone  filled^  the  whole  time 
allotted  to  casuals  had  discussion  been  possible.    Mr.  Hunt's  commu- 
nication followed,  and  this  was  hurried  over  like  the  rest,  although 
hardly  less  interesting  and  important.     Lastly  came  a  case  probably 
tmique  and  giving  wide  scope  for  question  and  comment — a  case  of 
cataract  probably  due  to  dental  irritation  related  by  Mr.  Sewill.    This 
met  the  same  fate  as  the  preceding  contributions.    By  this  time  the 
hour  at  which  the  paper  of  the  evening  ought  to  have  been  commenced 
had  passed  by  some  ten  minutes,  and  Mr.  Power  was  called  upon. 
When  the  Odontological  Society  is  honoured  by  a  paper  from  a  dis- 
tinguished physiologist  and  surgeon  like  Mr.  Power,  it  were  surely 
worth  while  to  arrange — make  some  sacrifice  even  if  needed — that  he 
should  have  ample  time  for  the  reading  and  that  the  members  should 
have  full  opportunity  of  discussion.     Mr.  Power  began  as  I  stated  ten 
minutes  late  and  had  proceeded  for  some  twenty  minutes  with  his 
paper  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  President  while  permission  was 
asked  of  the  members  that  the  meeting  should  be  prolonged.    There 
was  some  misunderstanding  here  on  the  part  of  the  President.    The 
time  at  the  occurrence  of  this  incident  was  9.30  and  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment under  the  bye-laws  is   10.     There  was  therefore  ample  time 
for  the  reading  of  Mr.  Power's  paper,  and  had  ten  o'clock  arrived  by 
the  time  it  was  ended,  it  was  still  within  the  power  of  the  Society 
to  prolong  the  sitting  for  discussion.    No  one  corrected  the  President's 
error  (what  were  the  Secretaries  doing  ?)  and  Mr.  Power  proceeded  to 
cut  short  his  remarks  just  as  he  had  entered  fully  into  his  subject — a 
subject  dealt  with  in  the  most  masterly  way  and  full  of  original  sug- 
gestions and  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  members.  A  few  observations 
were  made  ;  it  was  found  impossible  to  postpone  the  discussion  to  a 
future  evening,  and  without  suggesting  the  prolongation  of  the  present 
sittmg,  or  giving  Mr.  Power  any  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  few 
remarks  made  by  members,  the  President  adjourned  the  meeting. 
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Nothing  was  more  to  be  regretted  in  the  evening's  failures  than  this 
treatment  of  Mr.  Power,  and  it  was  too  bad  that  the  valuable  contribo- 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  philosophical  surgeons- 
one  whose  writings  form  always  valuable  original  contributions  to  sofid 
science — should  have  met  with  such  scant  courtesy.  Of  course  no 
offence  was  either  intended  or  taken  ;  but  the  mismanagement  leading 
to  the  result  described  was  still  deplorable  enough. 

It  is  sometimes  easy  to  grumble  without  being  equally  easy  to 
suggest  a  remedy,  but  this  is  not  so  in  the  present  case.  In  the  first 
place  the  town  members  might  have  been  asked  to  postpone  their 
casuals  to  future  meetings,  and  the  Curator  might  have  merely  men- 
tioned their  names  while  thanking  donors  for  their  gifts  to  the  museum, 
leaving  the  exhibition  of  the  specimens  to  an  evening  when  time  should 
allow  discussion.  Members  from  the  country  and  from  great  dis- 
tances, like  Mr.  Macleod  in  the  present  instance,  ought  as  a  rule  to 
have  precedence  with  their  casuals,  seeing  that  their  visits  to  town 
cannot  be  frequent.  Had  the  suggestion  I  make  been  carried  oat 
at  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Macleod's  and  Mr.  Hunt's  contributions  would 
have  had  the  justice  done  to  them  which  they  so  well  deserv'ed ;  Mr. 
Power  might  have  commenced  his  paper  punctually  at  8.30  and  ample 
time  for  the  discussion  would  have  been  left  between  that  hour  and  ten 
o'clock,  which  (it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  remembered  in  future),  and 
not  9.30,  is  the  proper  time  for  adjournment.  The  executive  officers  of 
the  Society  and  especially  the  Secretaries,  exercising  their  discretion 
and  displaying  a  little  energy,  might  surely  prevent  such  a  waste  of 
force  in  the  future,  and  that  they  may  do  this  must  be  the  fervent  hope 
of  every  well-wisher  of  the  Society.  Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Member. 


%*  Whilst  admitting,  to  some  extent,  the  justice  of  our  corre- 
spondent's remarks,  we  may  point  out  that  the  adjournment  of  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Power's  paper  was  negatived,  most  reluctantly,  by 
the  President,  solely  because  engagements  had  already  been  entered 
into  which  would  fully  occupy  the  two  succeeding  meetings  of  the 
Society.  We  have  since  been  informed  that,  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  have  read  a  paper  at  the  December  meeting  having  kindly  given 
way,  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Power's  paper  will  be  resumed  at  that 
meeting,  when  members  will  have  a  good  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions  on  a  subject  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  interest  to 
the  profession. — Ed. 

The  Dental  Hospital  of  Dublin. 

TO  TIIR  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  very  appropriate  foot  note  to  my  letter  in 
your  last  issue,  I  think  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state,  for  the 
present,  as  a  proof  of  the  management,  or  rather  the  mismanagement 
of  this  Hospital,  that  the  entire  consulting  staff,  consisting  of  Drs. 
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Mapother,  Dufifey,  Quinlan,  and  H.  G.  Croly,  with  Messrs.  Faulkner, 

Perrin,  and  Millar,  Members  of  the  Committee,  have  resigned,  as  also 

Mr.  H.  G.  Sherlock,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Member  of  the  dental  staff. 

I  will  only  now  trouble  you  further  to  state  that  those  who  hold  the 

welfare  of  the  Institution  paramount  to  any  individual  interests  are 

taking  steps,  which,  I  believe,  will  in  a  short  time  secure  for  the  public 

and  the  profession  what  both  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Dental 

Hospital  of-  Dublin. 

Yours,  &c, 

John  O'Duffy,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.I. 

Member  of  the  Representative  Boards 

jS^  Rutland  Square^   W.  British  Dental  Association. 

Dublin,  Oct  24th,  1883, 

Dental  Institution  for  Ladies, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  enlighten  me  on  a  matter  that  appears  to 
demand  further  explanation.  I  have  received  a  circular  headed  "  South 
Kensington  Dental  Institution  for  Ladies,"  which  institution  is  titled 
as  being  "  Self-Supporting,"  and  under  the  patronage  and  recommen- 
dation of  twenty-four  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners  whose  names 
are  given,  and  superintended  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Partridge,  assisted  by 
skilful  and  registered  assistants.  As  the  respectability  of  the  medical 
patrons  cannot  be  questioned,  I  should  like  to  enquire  whether  there 
is  a  properly  constituted  committee  of  management  with  secretary  and 
treasurer,  so  that  the  receipts  of  the  Institution  may  be  audited  ? 

The  preliminary  announcement  states  that  it  is  established  to  give 
ladies  and  others  of  limited  means,  who  object  to  attend  a  regular 
hospital,  professional  advice,  and  artificial  teeth,  securing  for  them  the 
same  relief  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  opulent,  at  a  nominal  fee. 
We  are  assured  that  the  gentlemen  engaged  to  perform  operations  are 
skilful,  but  as  everything  is  under  the  entire  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Partridge,  he  will  in  all  cases  act  as  consulting  Dental  Surgeon,  and 
the  same  gentleman  further  begs  that  only  those  with  really  limited 
means  will  take  advantage  of  the  special  days. 

This  country  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  philanthropy,  and  if  Mr. 
Partridge  proposes  to  give  his  services  on  the  three  days  in  each  week 
announced,  he  merits  the  thanks  of  the  profession  ;  but  if  on  the 
contrary  he  receives  fees  and  they  pass  into  his  own  pocket,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  twenty-four  gentlemen  whose  names  lend  confidence 
to  the  undertaking  in  what  does  he  differ  from  an  ordinary  advertising 
dentist  ? 

Mr.  Partridge  in  this  circular  remarks  that  his  experience  of  hospital 
practice  has  evoked  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  delicate  and  refined 
patients  who  have  to  contend  with  the  scenes  they  are  subjected  to. 
It  is  hardly  just  to  the  smaller  members  of  the  profession  who  desire 
to  conduct  their  practices  respectably,  and  who  have  already  been 
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contented  to  take  small  fees,  to  make  the  waiting  r3om  of  a  charitable 
institution  as  agreeable  as  that  of  a  private  practitioner  ;  but  I  have 
only  to  say  if  Mr.  Partridge  professes  to  give  his  services  well  and 
good,  but  if  his  personal  superintendance  means  pocketing  the  fees, 
the  medical  patrons  should  know  it,  so  that  they  may  either  withdraw 
or  lend  their  names  as  they  think  fit.  Yours, 

Phosphor. 

Packing  Rubber  Directly  on  the  ModeL 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — Rather  a  forcible  illustration  of  a  truth  contained  in  your 
leader  for  October,  that  "  Many  ideas  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  quite 
of  our  own  day  "  have  their  origin  in  experiments  made  and  practices 
carried  out  years  before,  was  afforded  in  the  very  number  containing 
this  remark.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Brunton,  of  Leeds,  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  at  Plymouth,  at 
which  I  greatly  regret  that  I  was  prevented  from  being  present  In 
the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Caleb  Williams  stated  that,  in  iS/a, 
he  read  a  paper  at  Leamington,  '^  on  a  method  of  packing  vulcanite  on 
the  model  before  flasking,*'  and  he  remarked  that  he  had  since  used 
the  method  a  great  deal  and  found  it  a  very  perfect  way  of  packing. 
Mr.  Brunton  stated  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Balkwiil  for  the  sug- 
gestion, as  it  was  from  his  book  he  first  got  the  idea.  Mr.  Balkwill 
then  said  that  he  was  quite  overcome  at  finding  some  one  employ- 
ing this  method  and  doing  so  successfully.  If  Mr.  Balkwill  will 
look  into  the  British  Journal  of  Denial  Science  for  1881,  page  294,  he 
will  find  a  review  of  his  work  on  Mechanical  Dentistry,  and  in 
that  review  attention  is  called  to  a  paper  delivered  before  the 
College  of  Dentists,  on  the  5th  Feburary,  1861,  "On  Hardened 
India  Rubber  in  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Teeth,"  and  in  this 
paper  direct  packing  on  the  model  was  not  only  described,  but  illustra- 
tions both  before  and  after  hardening  were  handed  to  the  members. 
I  attach  but  little  value  to  the  suggestion  made  by  me  over  twent)'  years 
ago,  but  I  am  rather  astonished  that  Mr.  Balkwill  did  not  read  the 
review  of  his  own  book  so  soon  after  its  publication,  and  confess  at 
the  Plymouth  meeting  that  the  idea  had  been  carried  out  and  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Dentists  years  ago. 

Yours,  &a, 

7,  Montague  PlacCy  Russell  Square,  FSLDC  WEISS. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTE.--ANONYMOUS    letters  directed    to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Association  cannot  receive  attention. 
P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice, 
Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 

at  40,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 
Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL,  11,  New  Burliflgtoa 

Street,  W. 


lay  Xtmbor  reqaMng  ta  alterttioii  in  his  name  or  address  in  the  List  of 
Members,  &e.,  for  1884.  is  requested  to  give  notice  of  the  same  at  once  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  at  40,  Leicester  Square,  as  the  nev  List  mnst  shortly  go  to  press. 
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The  issue  of  our  December  number  tells  us  that  another 
year,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears  and  many  disappointments, 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  When  we  published  our  January 
number  for  1883,  the  verdict  of  our  readers  with  regard  to 
the  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
a  complete  volume,  as  authorised  by  the  Representative 
Board,  was  looked  for  with  some  degree  of  anxiety,  and  we 
are  glad  to  record  that  the  proceeding  was  so  generally 
approved  that  the  Executive  have  resolved  to  follow  the 
same  course  a  second  time. 

The  next  topic  suggested  by  us  for  the  consideration  of 
our  members,  was  the  formation  of  a  Benevolent  Fund. 
The  suggestion,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  warmly  taken  up  ; 
the  original  committee  added  to  its  numbers  several  gentle- 
men who  were  known  to  take  an  interest  in  the  project,  and 
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the  result  is  now  seen  in  the  establishment  of  a  Dental 
Benevolent  Fund  with  a  full  complement  of  officers,  and  a 
most  carefully  framed  set  of  Bye-laws,  capable,  we  may 
suppose,  of  meeting  any  contingency  which  may  arise, 
either  in  the  accumulation  or  distribution  of  the  promised 
funds.  WTiatever  views  one  may  have  on  the  necessity  of 
self-reliance  and  prudent  foresight,  it  needs  but  a  limited 
experience  of  life  to  show  us  that  the  most  carefully  pre- 
served umbrella  is  apt  to  be  "  lost,  stolen  or  strayed  "  just 
when  it  is  most  wanted,  or  perhaps  turned  inside  out  and 
torn  to  shreds  by  the  rude  storm  of  adversity  at  the  time 
when  its  friendly  shelter  is  most  required, — in  other  u-ords, 
that  the  best  endeavours  to  provide  against  the  inevitable 
"  rainy  day  "  are  liable  to  miscarriage. 

The  hopes  of  an  improvement  in  our  position  by  legisla- 
tion have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  blighted  prospects  by  the 
failure  of  the   Government  to    pass  the    Medical    Acts 
Amendment  Bill.    In  our  forecast,  already  referred  to,  we 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  necessity  for  each 
member  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  Dental  Reform,  more  particularly  as  to  the  use  of  the 
title   Dental   Surgeon   as   the    prescriptive   right    of  the 
registered  dentist  confirmed  by  the  terms  of  the  L.D.& 
diploma,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dental  curriculum  as 
distinguished  from  the  course  of  study  required  to  obtain 
from    our  Medical  licensing  bodies  the  right  to  practise 
Medicine  and  Surgery.    From  a  mistaken  friendliness  oo 
the  part  of  many  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
from  a  perversity   of  judgement  or  cherished  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  many  members  of  our  own,  the   old  cry 
that  all   should   be    surgeons,    is   every   now   and  then 
heard.     For  the  sake  both  of  the  public  and  the  professioD, 
we  sincerely  hope   that  this  question  will  be  fairiy  and 
firmly  grasped  by  those  who  believe  the  L.D.S.  dijdoma  to 
be  the  true  gauge  of  an  educated  dentist     We  hope  that 
whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  or  in  the 
examinations  for  this  valuable  diploma,  will  be  made  in  the 
directionof  strengthening  that  portion  which  has  reference  to 
dental  rather  than  to  general  surgery.    The  prindples  of 
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surgery  and  medicine  are  common  to  both  the  dental  and 
general  surgeon,  but  the  course  of  practice  is  entirely 
different  and  only  to  be  met  in  each  case  by  a  long  course 
of  special  study.  Whatever  legislation  may  be  suggested, 
these  conditions  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  insisted  upon 
on  behalf  of  Dentists  and  Dentistry. 

That  the  coming  session  of  Parliament  may  set  the 
whole  question  at  rest  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  We 
cannot  force  on  such  business,  and  so  we  must  be  content 
still  to  occupy  a  position  of  "  watchful  reserve,"  even  though 
it  may  be  ridiculed  by  some  who  cannot  realize,  because 
they  have  never  taken  a  sufficiently  active  interest  in  the 
progress  of  their  profession  really  to  experience,  the  weari- 
ness of  waiting  and  watching.  The  best  of  harvests  is 
chequered  by  some  failures,  and  in  our  own  little  harvest  we 
must  set  down  the  failure  of  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment 
Bill  as  one  of  a  most  disappointing  character. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  at  Plymouth  was  one  of 
those  brilliant  successes  in  the  annals  of  the  year  which 
makes  us  forget  the  existence  of  massacred  Bills,  or  even 
the  hard  task  which  must  for  a  long  time  be  ever  before  us. 
The  skilful  management  of  the  whole  business,  and  the 
truly  pleasant  meetings  of  our  members  have  all  been  re- 
corded in  our  pages,  and  need  now  only  a  passing  notice. 
The  admirable  address  of  our  president,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  interesting  literature  which  was  the  out- 
come of  the  meeting,  will  be  preserved,  not  only  in  this 
Joumaly  but  also  in  the  separate  volume  which  will  be 
issued  to  every  member  of  the  Association. 

The  progress  of  the  Branches  continues  to  impart  con- 
tinued vitality,  and  we  hope  will  ultimately  afford  additional 
strength,  to  the  Association.  We  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  affiliating  the  Eastern  Counties  Branch,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  organization  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  Branch  has  been  completed,  as  a  further 
source  of  strength,  and  a  new  centre  from  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Association  may  be  diffused. 

We  regret  that  the  relation  between  the  Medical  Council 
and  the  Association  is  still  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
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same  unwfllingness  on  the  part  of  a  few  members  of  the 
Cooncil  to  administer  the  Dentists  Act  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  common-sense,  is  a  perpetual  source  of  un- 
easiness. Time  may  change  this,  or  perhaps,  that  ''  Mill 
which  grinds  slow  but  grinds  sure  "  may,  even  in  our  time, 
reward  the  patience  of  our  friends,  and  our  long  suffering, 
by  crushing  the  evils  which  at  present  we  can  only  note 
without  amending. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  the  Representative  Board 
has  obtained  power  to  prosecute  a  case  of  infringement  of 
the  Dentists  Act,  and  the  Scottish  Branch  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  like  proceeding  in 
Scotland.  Should  these  cases  be  successful,  they  will 
afford  two  important  precedents  for  future  reference 
and  gruidance. 

The  changes  in  the  officers  of  the  Association  hinted  at 
in  our  editorial  article  in  January  have  already  commenced, 
Mr.  Underwood  having,  under  the  strain  of  severe  family 
trouble,  been  unable  to  retain  the  office  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Representative  Board,  has 
been  succeeded  in  those  important  posts  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Turner,  and  he  has  in  turn  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fred 
Canton,  as  Honorary  Secretary.  We  have  noted  Mr. 
Canton's  success  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Odonto- 
log^cal  Society,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  career  of 
usefulness  opened  up  to  him  in  his  new  position  will  be 
utilized  to  the  full,  and  that  ere  long  he  Avill  be  widely 
known  as  a  valuable  and  popular  officer  of  the  Association. 

We  have  still  the  advantage  of  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
John  Tomes  as  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Board 
His  presence  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Association,  and 
his  far-seeing  judgment  is  known  to  all  our  readers,  but 
best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
under  him. 

Although  our  progress  through  the  year  has  not  been  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  although  our  numbers  have  not 
materially  increased,  still,  our  influence  has  most  assuredly 
grown  in  every  direction. 

The  retrospect  of  the  year  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
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is  fairly  satisfactory.  Early  in  the  year  the  Odontological 
Society  discussed  the  etiology  of  caries,  and  elicited  the 
opinions  of  most  of  the  leading  authorities  upon  this  in- 
teresting subject  at  the  same  time  that  an  American  society 
was  engaged  in  discussing  the  same  subject.  Such  dis- 
cussions are  very  valuable,  in  that  they  enable  those  who 
are  engaged  in  prosecuting  enquiries  of  a  scientific  nature  to 
exchange  suggestions,  and  to  benefit  by  the  criticism  of 
•their  fellow-workers.  The  year  has  been  very  productive  of 
excellent  papers  upon  all  subjects.  The  British  Dental 
Association  has  more  than  maintained  its  character  in  this 
department  The  very  able  address  of  Mr.  Spence  Bate, 
at  Plymouth,  is  of  itself  a  contribution  of  no  ordinary  value 
to  our  special  literature.  So  energetically,  indeed,  have 
the  members  of  the  Association  responded  to  the  call  for 
papers,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice  all;  and 
amongst  so  much  good  work  it  would  be  invidious  to  par- 
ticularize. We  may,  however,  mention  that  the  Odonto- 
logical Society  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to  an 
unusual  number  of  contributions  from  distinguished  visitors 
during  the  past  year.  In  March  Dr.  Thorowgood  read  a 
paper  on  "Therapeutic  Agents  for  the  promotion  of  Osseous 
Development  " ;  in  April,  Mr.  Sutton  ;  in  May,  Dr.  Dyce 
Duckworth ;  and  in  November,  Mr.  Henry  Power,  read 
valuable  papers  at  the  Society's  meetings.  This  is  a 
gratifying  retrospect,  for  it  shows  very  clearly  how  keen  an 
interest  the  leading  men  in  other  branches  of  medicine  take 
in  the  scientific  advancement  of  our  special  branch. 

Apart  from  science  and  politics  all  professions  have  their 
social  history,  and  the  retrospect  of  1883  is  in  many  ways  a 
pleasant  one  for  the  dental  profession.  However  indepen- 
dent we  may  be  of  external  influences,  it  yet  remains  true 
that  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life  the  measure  of  our 
self-esteem  may  be  best  guaged  by  the  estimation  in  which 
we  are  held  by  others — and  thus  it  is  that  we  must  needs 
value  very  highly  the  gracious  recognition  by  Her  Majesty 
of  the  social  claims  of  Dental  Surgery.  The  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  is  the  great 
event  of  the  year,  but  it  has  not  been  an. isolated  incident  in 
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its  history.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
at  Plymouth,  we  enjoyed  the  courteous  hospitality  of  the 
Mayor ;  and  the  presence  at  the  Annual  Dinner,  of  Lord 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  other  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  public  services  was  sufficient  to  show  that  our 
department  of  medicine  was  receiving  fair  recognition  from 
those  whose  esteem  we  value.  It  is  neither  just  nor  politic 
to  under-estimate  the  value  of  these  signs  of  the  times,  since 
they  afford  proof  of  growing  culture  and  higher  scientific 
training  on  the  one  hand  and  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  a  properly  constituted  profession  on  the  other 
hand.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the,  enormous  influence 
that  social  gatherings  are  beginning  to  exercise  all  over  the 
country ;  the  annual  meetings  of  our  various  branches, 
the  annual  gatherings  of  our  old  students,  increasing  in 
number  each  year,  indicate  plainly  real  and  practical  pro- 
gress. It  is  not  merely  the  dining  together,  though  that  is 
pleasant  enough ;  it  is  the  mental  note-taking  to  which  it 
gives  rise  that  is  so  valuable.  In  this  respect  we  have 
never  had  two  more  successful  dinners  than  those  that  have 
been  recently  presided  over  by  Mr.  Smith-Turner  and  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Tomes.  Nor  should  it  be  left  unrecorded  that 
the  President  of  the  Odontological  Society  has  been  enter- 
tained during  the  past  year  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
at  a  banquet  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  Learned 
Societies. 

Our  pages  have  from  time  to  time  given  an  accouut  of 
the  various  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  Shrewsbury,  and  this 
month  in  Birmingham,  and  next  yeaf  we  may  look,  forward 
to  a  still  further  development  of  the  social  capabilities  of 
our  profession,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  to 
be  held  in  that  most  hospitable  of  cities,  the  Northera 
Athens.  But  annual  feasts  have  their  drawbacks,  for  those 
who  are  present  are  painfully  reminded  of  those  who  are 
absent ;  the  absentees  who  will  never  return  have  happily 
been  but  few  during  the  last  year,  yet  some  of  them  could 
be  but  ill-spared.  We  cannot  but  mourn  with  our  American 
confreres  the  loss  of  Marshall  Webb,  and  with  our  German 
colleagues  the  death  of  Albrecht,  of  Berlin.  West,  of  Broad 
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Street,  and  Bell,  of  Canterbury,  will  be  remembered  with  a 
sigh  by  many  of  the  old  Dental  Hospital  men  who  worked 
years  ago  at  Soho  Square  ;  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Brook  Street,  will  recall  a  long  past  generation  to  the  older 
members  of  the  profession. 

But  we  must  not  close  our  brief  summary  only  with 
regret  and  lamentation ;  the  future  is  before  us,  and 
with  such  numbers  of  earnest  students  throughout  the 
country,  we  may  well  take  heart  and  look  forward  to  a 
bright  and  prosperous  time  to  come — for 

I  "We  know  that  when  a  year  is  lying  dead 

A  year  is  all  before  us." 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Dental  Benevolent  Fund. 

In  -accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  the  following  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  officers  of  the  Fund  and  members  of  its  Committee  of 
Management : — 

Chairman:  John  Tomes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Board. 

Trustees:  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Mr.  James  Parkinson,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Rogers,  of  Cheltenham. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  Alfred  Woodhouse. 

Committee  of  Management:  Messrs.  J.  Dennant  (Brighton),  S.  J. 
Hutchinson  (London),  S.  Lee  Rjrmer  (Croydon),  W.  H.  Waite 
(Liverpool),  and  Oakley  Coles  (London),  Hon.  Sec 

All  communications  on  the  business  of  the  Benevolent  Fund 
should  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  Fund,  at  40,  Leicester 
Square ;  subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  made  payable,  and 
addressed  to  Alfred  Woodhouse,  Esq. 

Oakley  Coles, 

Hon,  Sec. 

Mr.  A.  O'Meara,  of  Simla,  India,  has  given  a  donation  of 
j£^  3s.,  and  pfomised  an  annual  subscription  of  j£i  is.  to  the 
Fund. 
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The  West  of  Scotland  Branch. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  report  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  the  Dental  Licentiates'  Society  of  Glasgow,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  14th  ult.,  agreed  that  the  Society  should  merge  into 
our  Association  under  the  name  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Branch. 
This  decision  throws  open  to  the  Society,  under  its  new  designa- 
tion, an  extended  field  of  usefulness  which  it  could  never  have 
attained  under  its  former  exclusive  constitution.  We  believe  there 
were  only  seven  members  of  the  Association  in  Glasgow  when  this 
resolution  was  passed,  but  applications  for  membership  are  now 
coming  in  satisfactorily,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  prospect  that 
when  the  Branch  is  fully  organised,  the  result  will  be  a  very  con- 
siderable accession  to  our  strength. 


Midland  Branch. 
Meeting  at  Birmingham. 

The  extra  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  announced  incur 
last  number  took  place  at  Birmingham  on  Saturday  the  8th  inst, 
and  passed  off  most  satisfactorily.  A  most  attractive  programme 
had  been  arranged  by  the  Reception  Committee,  which  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Parker,  Sims,  Huxley,  Watson,  Wrighton,  Murphy, 
Cave,  Roberts,  Owen,  Batchelor,  Selney,  Toon  and  Howkins, — 
though  as  usual  the  chief  share  in  the  credit  must  be  assigned  to 
a  few  hard  working  individuals  amongst  the  above. 

The  members  first  assembled  at  the  Birmingham  Dental 
Hospital,  which  has  recently  occupied  new  and  commodious 
premises  in  Newhall  Street,  and  which  had  most  liberaUy  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  Four  chairs  were  here 
occupied  by  Messrs.  R.  F.  H.  King,  W.  Helyar,  Cooke  Parson,  and 
Dr.  St  George  Elliott  respectively,  each  of  whom  gave  demonstra- 
tions in  various  modes  of  gold  filling  before  large  and  appreciative 
audiences. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  "reception"  at  the  Medical 
Institute,  Edmund  Street,  which  had  also  been  lent  by  its  Council 
for  the  occasion.  Here  an  interesting  exhibition  of  dental 
novelties,  instruments,  microscopical  and  other  specimens,  had 
been  arranged.  Amongst  these  was  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
old  continuous  gum  work,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Sims,  and  made 
by  his  father  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Messrs.  Lancaster  & 
Sons,  the    Birmingham  opticians,    showed    the    application  of 
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electricity  as  a  motive  power  to  dental  lathes,  &c.  Also  an  electric 
light  for  use  in  the  mouth  which  much  resembled  the  handpiece  of 
a  burring  engine,  and  was  not  larger  than  a  full-sized  stylograph 
pen.  Messrs.  Ash,  and  the  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  as 
usual,  showed  a  number  of  useful  articles.  Some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  nickel-plated  forceps,  &c.,  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hartley, 
of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  Mappin,  of  London ;  a  brilliant  duplex 
lamp  and  reflector  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Roberts,  &c 

The  pathological  and  comparative  anatomy  specimens  were 
both  numerous  and  interesting.  Mr.  Balkwill  of  Plymouth,  Mr. 
Batchelor  of  Birmingham  (who  had  throughout  taken  a  most  active 
part  in  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting),  and  Mr.  C.  Sims,  were 
the  chief  exhibitors  of  the  latter  class  of  specimens,  whilst  Mr. 
J.  W.  Spiller  of  Queen's  College,  and  Dr.  Wendle  of  the  Birming- 
ham General  Hospital,  took  the  lead  in  the  former.  Messrs. 
Blandy,  Huxley,  Humphreys,  May,  Parker,  Roberts,  and  others, 
also  contributed  to  the  collection. 


At  4  p.m.,  a  meeting  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
was  held  in  the  same  building,  Mr.  Roff  King,  President  of  the 
Branch,  in  the  chair.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  Spence 
Bate  (President  of  the  British  Dental  Association),  Harrison 
(Vice-President  of  the  Branch),  S.  Wormald  (Treasurer),  Dr.  Waite 
(Secretary),  Messrs.  E.  H.  Williams,  H.  Blandy,  J.  Renshaw, 
J.  S.  Crapper,  J.  Parkinson,  C.  Sims,  W.  Shillinglaw,  R.  Rogers, 
T.  C.  Parson,  J.  L.  Pike,  W.  J.  Watson,  A.  Baines,  T.  Dilcock, 
F.  R.  Batchelor,  F.  Huxley,  R.  F.  H.  King,  J.  R.  Bate,  A.  Clark, 
T.  H.  Wrighton,  J.  Roberts,  J.  Smith-Turner,  F.  Canton,  A. 
Parker,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Elliott,  &c. 

Mr.  Bennett^  May,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital, Birmingham,  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a  paper  on 
"Cancerous  Disease  of  the  Tongue  and  Mouth,"  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  several  forms  of  ulcer 
of  the  tongue,  and  also  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  cysts  and 
tumours  met  with  in  the  mouth.  In  his  experience,  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  epithelial  cancer  of  the  tongue  was  the  fi'ay- 
ing  and  irritation  caused  by  carious  teeth. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  said  that  he  had  long  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  cancer  was  not  necessarily  hereditary.  His  reason 
for  thinking  so  was  this  :  One  day  a  girl  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  was  brought  to  him,  who,  when  playing  with  her 
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brother,  had  been  struck  in  the  mouth.  She  went  home  with  one 
of  her  teeth  loose.  His  impression,  when  consulted,  was  that  there 
was  an  abscess  forming.  When  he  lanced  it  he  could  not  see 
anything  like  pus,  but  it  bled  intensely  and  seriously,  and  gave 
him  the  idea  at  first  that  he  was  not  on  the  right  track.  He  vas 
going  to  town,  and  whilst  he  was  in  London  he  received  a  tele- 
gram which  said  that  her  parents  were  determined  to  bring  her 
to  town,  and  consult  Sir  James  Paget  When  the  latter  saw  it,  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  case  of  myeloid  epulis,  and  at  once  excised 
the  part.  From  that  time  to  this  there  had  been  no  return  of  the 
disease,  and  the  child  was  now  in  health,  and  thoroughly  restored 
He  placed  a  portion  of  the  jaw  under  the  microscope,  and 
found  myeloid  cells,  which  he  understood  to  be  closely  allied  to 
cancer  cells.  He  had  been  frequently  asked  to  extract  teeth 
where  there  was  apparently  cancer  forming,  under  the  impression 
that  this  would  arrest  the  disease,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  whenever  he  had  extracted  teeth  under  these  circumstances  it 
seemed  to  aggravate  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Atkinson  thought  that  it  was  their  duty  to  send  cases  of 
cancer  to  a  surgeon  immedieitely  that  they  came  under  their 
notice. 

Mr.  Turner  understood  Mr.  May  to  say  that  the  palate  plate 
ought  not  to  fill  up  the  aperture,  but  he  thought  all  those  present 
who  had  made  plates  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  that  if  the 
plate  had  been  worn  over  the  orifice,  this  had  diminished  in 
size  considerably.  He  had  also  said  something  about  the  pre- 
sence of  tartar.  True  tartar  did  not  indicate  a  very  healthy 
condition,  but  he  never  saw  anything  connected  with  tartar  to 
show  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  kind  of  sores  to  which 
the  reader  of  the  paper  had  alluded.  Another  point  mentioned 
by  Mr.  May  was  that  cancer  of  the  tongue  sometimes  manifested 
itself  very  strongly  behind  the  lower  wisdom  tooth.  He  had 
seen  a  good  many  cases,  but  he  had  never  remarked  that  feature 
before.  There  was  much,  however,  in  what  Mr.  May  had  said. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  much  danger  of  the  dentist  conveying 
disease  by  means  of  his  instruments.  He  had  operated  in  a  great 
many  cases  during  the  twenty  years  that  he  had  practised  in  a 
Hospital,  which  had  a  speciality  in  the  way  of  cancer  wards,  but 
never  knew  anything  happen.  In  every  case  after  he  had  used 
his  instruments  he  washed  them  in  Condy's  fluid. 

Mr.  Blandv  thought  that  the  paper  which  they  had  just  heard 
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read  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  There  were 
several  very  important  points  in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
diagnosis  of  cancer.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  man  came  to  him 
with  a  little  ulcer  on  the  tongue,  and  he  sent  him  to  the  hospital. 
When  he  got  there  he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  have  his 
tongue  taken  out  He  left  the  hospital  without  being  operated 
upon,  but  when  he  returned  it  was  found  that  the  fissure  had  eaten 
its  way  across  the  tongue.  Sir  James  Paget  was  consulted,  but  the 
man  was  then  told  that  he  could  not  do  anything  for  him.  The 
cancer  extended  to  the  glands  and  the  man  died.  This  only 
showed  how  important  it  was  that  a  cancer  should  be  treated  early* 
They  could  not  be  too  careful  in  treating  such  cases. 
Mr.  Bennett  May  having  briefly  replied, 
Mr.  J.  Humphreys,  of  Bromsgrove,  read  notes  of,  and  com- 
mented on,  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  Superior  Maxilla  through  the 
alveolar  process,  with  replantation  of  a  lateral  incisor'  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued. 

Dr.  Walker  mentioned  a  case  which  had  come  under  his  notice, 
in  which  a  man  fell  from  a  roof  seventy-five  feet  high,  fractured 
his  lower  jaw,  and  displaced  four  of  the  central  teeth.  They 
were  replaced  within  two  hours  of/  the  accident,  and  the  fractured 
portion  of  the  jaw  placed  in  position.  He  saw  the  man  three 
weeks  ago,  and  every  tooth  was  both  soundly  articulated  and 
firmly  fixed.  A  second  man  had  also  several  of  his  teeth  dis- 
placed, but  they  were  refixed  within  ten  minutes  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  he  had  lately  seen  him,  and  his  teeth  too  were  firmly 
articulated.  This  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  successfully  re- 
place teeth  which  had  been  removed,  even  though  considerable 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  nerves  of  the  teeth  which 
had  been  successfully  replaced  were  completely  divided,  to  which 
Dr.  Walker  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  stated  that  the  case  of  transplantation,  which 
he  mentioned  at  the  meeting  at  Plymouth,  had  been  successftil; 
the  tooth  continuing  firm  and  useful.  The  great  point  which  they 
had  to  find  out  was  whether  union  took  place  between  the  ^ooth 
and  the  external  tissue  if  the  tooth  was  dead  when  replaced.  If 
they  left  the  tooth  any  length  of  time  before  replacing  it,  it  would 
in  his  opinion,  become  discoloured.  He  believed  that  a  union 
would  take  place  between  the  pulp  within  the  ca^nty  and  the 
external  tissue  if  placed  together  early.     He  cited  a  case  in  which 
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a  lateral  was  taken  from  a  girl  and  placed  in  a  bo/s  moutfa,  and 
which  had  become  firmly  rooted. 

Mr.  Bennett  May  said  the  replantation  and  transplantation 
of  teeth  was  analogous  to  other  recognised  surgical  operadons 
such  as  skin-grafting,  but  the  question  of  time  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  success  or  failure  of  these  operations.  It  was  a 
well  ascertained  fact  that  portions  of  the  body  could  re-unite  after 
complete  severance  if  replaced  immediately,  but  he  was  not 
previously  aware  that  teeth  could  be  replaced  and  become  firm 
even  though  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  their  removal 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  portion  of  time  allowed  to  elapse 
between  the  time  of  taking  out  the  teeth  and  replanting  them 
would  vary  according  to  the  weather  and  other  circumstances. 
He  remembered  having  to  deal  with  a  case  in  which  a  tooth  was 
replaced  after  it  had  been  dislodged  from  its  place  for  upwards  of 
half-an-hour.  He  had  lately  seen  the  boy  in  whose  mouth  the 
tooth  was  placed,  and  it  was  quite  firm.  He  mentioned  this  to 
show  that  it  was  possible  for  a  tooth  to  be  successfully  replaced 
after  having  been  out  of  the  mouth  some  time. 

Mr.  C.  Sims  said  the  transplantation  of  teeth  was  a  subject  of 
very  great  mterest  It  was,  however,  a  very  difficult  proceeding 
to  carry  out  in  private  practice,  since  they  could  not  keep 
sound  teeth  in  stock  to  put  back  again.  Even  at  the  Dental 
Hospital,  where  they  had  been  wishful  to  try  some  experi- 
ment of  this  character,  they  had  never  been  able  to  secure  a 
sufficiently  good  tooth  to  replant  in  another  patient  If  the 
operation  were  practicable,  it  would  be  far  superior  to  putting  in 
artificial  teeth.  He  hoped  those  gentlemen  who  could  do  so 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  know  as  to  what  length  of  tim-e  teeth  could  be  kept 
out  and  afterwards  successfully  replaced. 

Mr.  Blandy  cited  an  instance  in  which  four  front  teeth  were 
knocked  out  one  night  and  could  not  be  found  until  the  next 
morning.  On  that  day,  when  discovered,  they  were  washed  and 
replanted  and  took  root.  He  must  say,  however,  that  he  should 
not  like  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  teeth  of  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Roberts  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Is  tobacco  injurious 
to  the  teeth  ?  " 

Mr.  Atkinson  referred  to  the  paper  read  before  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  and  said  that  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  then  was  that  tobacco  smoking  did  not  have  any  bad 
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effect  upon  the  teeth.  Inveterate  smokers,  as  a  rule,  had  very  good 
teeth.  His  experience  did  not  lead  him  to  say  that  tobacco 
smoking  was  injurious  to  the  teeth. 

Mr.  Sims  said  his  experience  was  that  the  most  inveterate 
smokers  had  the  best  teeth. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  his  experience  was  directly  in  accord 
with  that  of  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Blandy  believed  that  tobacco  did  contribute  to  dyspepsia. 
Three  months  ago  he  left  off  smoking,  and  he  had  since  been 
much  better  in  health.  He  had  previously  suffered  very  much 
from  dyspepsia  and  attributed  it  to  tobacco  smoking. 

The  discussion  then  dropped.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Institute  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  them  the  free  use  of  the 
room. 

Dr.  Waite  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  contributed  to  their  entertainment,  and  to  the  readers  of  the 
paper?.  Also  to  the  Local  Reception  Committee,  who  had 
laboured  very  hard  for  their  comfort  that  day.  That  was  the 
first  time  they  had  met  in  Birmingham  in  any  numbers,  and  they 
could  not  but  hope  that  the  result  of  the  meeting  would  be  an 
accession  of  members  to  the  Association.  The  great  purpose  for 
which  that  meeting  was  arranged  was  the  establishment  of  the 
British  Dental  Association  in  Birmingham. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Sims  acknowledged  the  compliment  In  arranging  for 
that  meeting  they  had  had  great  difficulties  to  overcome.  It 
was  a  disgraceful  thing  that  in  Birmingham  where  there  were 
120  registered  dentists  there  were  only  seven  or  eight  of  them 
members  of  that  Association ;  and  yet,  with  three  exceptions, 
every  gentleman  who  was  capable  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Association  had  joined.  They  had  had  many  things  to  con- 
tend with  before  they  could  get  into  actual  work.  If  they  had. 
raised  the  status  of  the  profession  in  any  degree,  all  the  work  and 
trouble  which  they  had  been  put  to  would  be  more  than  counter^ 
balanced.  With  one  exception  they  had  worked  very  harmoniously 
together.  On  behalf  of  the  Local  Reception  Committee,  he 
thanked  them  for  the  vote. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE  DINNER. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Colemore  Row,  Mr.^RoFF  King  presided,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
occupied  the  vice-chair.  With  few  exceptions  all  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  appear  above  were  present,  and  in  addition  Dr. 
Saw7er,  Messrs.  Bowman  Macleod,  W.  Udal,  &c. 

After  dinner,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  disposed 
of, 

Dr.  Sawyer  proposed  "  The  British  Dental  Association  and  its 
Branches,"  and  coupled  with  it  the  names  of  Mr.  Spence  Bate, 
and  Mr.  Smith-Turner.     As  to  the  former  he  was  unknown  to 
him   before   that    evening,  but  he  had  long  been  familiar  with 
his  name,   owing  to  the  distinction  which   he    had  earned  in 
connection  with  scientific  research.     He  was  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  work  and  the  condition  of  the  Association,  and  had  conse- 
quently asked  Mr.  Sims  to  furnish  him  with  some  data.     After 
having  looked  at  these,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  both 
their  objects  and  their  work  were  good  and  great.     He  was 
informed  that  the  British  Dental  Association  had  for  its  object  the 
periodical  meetings  of  members  of  their  profession  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.    Then  it  had  for  another  object  the  publica- 
tion of  professional  and  scientific  information  in  ^^  Journal^  and 
for  another  worthy  object  the  promotion  of  dental  science  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dentists  Act      The 
Association  had  also,  it  was  gratifying  to  learn,   established  a 
Benevolent  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  its  poorer  members.     These 
were  good  and  great  objects,  and  the  more  they  practised  them, 
the  more  the  Association  would  grow  in  prestige.   The  Association 
now  numbered  more  than  500  members,  and  he  was  informed 
that  five  Branches  had  been  formed.     He  hoped  that  before  long 
they  might  have  many   more  Branches,  and  that    they   might 
include  the  sister  country,  Ireland,  in  their  operations,  and  that 
their  good  work  might  not  stop  there,  but  that  it  might  extend  to 
the  Colonies  and  to  India.     He  was  also  further  told  that  the 
credit  of  the  formulation  and  the  conduct  of  this  good  work  was 
very  largely  due  to  Mr.  John  Tomes,  a  distinguished  dentist,  and 
a  -more  distinguished  scientist,  and  to  Mr.  Smith-Turner,  who  he 
understood  was  now  their  Vice-president     He  noticed,  too,  with 
pleasure  that  their  basis  was  broad  enough  and  fair  enough,  for  they 
said  that  any  registered  dental  practitioner  of  good  character,  and 
who  did  not  pursue  disreputable  practices,  was  eligible  to  become 
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a  member.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  summing  up  the  two  depart- 
ments of  their  work,  that  they  pursued  in  the  main  two  great 
objects  and  accomplished  two  great  ends.  They  aimed  at  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  their  meetings,  by  the  delivery  of 
addresses,  by  means  of  papers  and  essays  on  scientific  subjects 
associated  with  dentistry,  by  the  exhibition  of  pathological 
specimens,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  industry  and  patiencfe.  And 
they  had  great  pleasure  in  showing  to  each  other  new  instruments, 
new  appliances,  new  drugs,  and  the  fresh  resources  which  science 
was  ever  furnishing  them  with.  And  this  it  seemed  to  him  was 
their  second  object  and  aim.  It  was  really,  however,  not  their 
subordinate  object,  but  their  noblest.  These  two  ends — the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship — 
went  like  faithful  sisters  hand-in-hand,  and  would  raise  them  in 
public  usefulness  and  esteem.  He  might  say,  and  he  had  some 
experience,  that  a  great  feature  of  their  work  was  The  JourmU. 
He  had  had  the  advantage  of  being  an  editor  of  an  established 
journal  for  some  years,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  they  might  say 
of  such  professional  journalism  that  it  was  a  very  powerful  bond 
of  union  indeed.  In  time  of  trial  and  oppression  it  was  a  very 
powerful  weapon,  and  a  well  conducted  journal,  such  as  theirs,  was 
a  very  powerful  means  of  getting  new  members.  If  they  could 
supply  their  members  with  a  well  conducted  journal  they  afforded 
them  a  great  inducement  to  join  the  Association.  He  understood 
that  The  Journal  was  now  published  monthly,  but  he  hoped  that 
in  time  to  come  it  would  have  a  more  frequent  appearance.  He 
should  like  to  see  it  published  weekly.  The  influence  of  a  journal 
was  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  its  appearance. 
If  their  society  was  to  grow  and  increase  in  strength  and  pros- 
perity their  executive  must  be  broad  and  liberal.  It  must  be 
broad,  and  rely  on  the  principle  of  direct  representation.  The 
British  Medical  Association,  founded  more  than  halfa  century  ago 
by  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  had  been  twice  nearly  wrecked  because 
of  its  ohgarchical  system  of  government  Without  saying  to 
which  political  party  he  belonged,  he  believed  that  if  a  party  of 
scientific  men  was  to  be  held  together  it  could  only  be  by  direct 
representation.  He  looked  with  very  great  sympathy  on  the 
establishment  of  Dental  Schools  throughout  the  country,  and  he 
believed  that  if  he  owed  his  present  position  to  anything  more  than 
their  courtesy  and  consideration,  he  should  owe  it  to  the  little  part 
he  had  taken  in  forwarding  the  formation  of  their  local  dental 
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school.  As  president  of  the  Clinical  Board,  which  was  the 
goyeming  body  of  two  hospitals,  he  had  felt  great  pride  in  sup- 
porting their  school,  and  he  should  always  do  all  he  could  to 
forward  its  usefulness  and  well-being.  He  was  sure  that  if  the 
Metropolis  was  to  hold  its  proper  place  in  the  professional  annals 
of  this  country,  it  must  be  duly  checked  in  its  egotistical  assump- 
tion by  the  healthy,  successful  action  of  the  teaching  departments 
in  the  provinces.  He  wished  to  say  that  in  this  benighted,  clap- 
trap, sham-jewellery-making  Birmingham,  they  were  determined 
to  combine  together  and  turn  out  useful  dentists  and  surgeons. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  their  work,  because  he  was 
interested  in  it,  and  he  could  also  say  that  he  rejoiced  in  being 
amongst  them  simply  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  because  he  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  his  profession,  and  hold  out  to  them  (the 
dentists)  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  say  to  them  that  "  we 
hope  we  shall  work  together  and  call  you  our  friend"  If  they  were 
distinct  as  professionalists,  yet  they  were  one.  If  they  were 
separated  they  were  not  divided.  He  felt  that  the  dental  profes- 
sion was  a  vigorous,  and  promising,  and  prosperous  offshoot  of  the 
medical,  and  they  could  only  rejoice  to  see  it  flourish.  However 
much  their  respective  spheres  might  be  circumscribed,  after  all  there 
was  something  which  united  them,  and  that  was  the  fundamental 
aim  which  they  all  ought  to  keep  before  them,  namely,  to  relieve 
human  suffering.  He  felt  that  they  were  one  in  this  and  in  some- 
thing more.  If  a  true  and  unalterable  love  of  science  ever 
actuated  them,  if  in  their  calling  and  his,  they  kept  their  hearts 
always  warm  to  their  fellow  men,  if  they  kept  their  hearts  always 
warm  to  their  duties,  they  would  find  their  work  their  happiness. 
He  was  proud  to  have  that  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
dental  profession  upon  its  progress;  he  was  proud  to  wish  it 
prosperity  with  all  his  heart. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  in  replying,  congratulated  those  present  upon 
the  success  of  the  meeting.  When  the  Association  was  proposed 
six  years  ago,  he  said  that  if  ever  they  met  out  of  London  it  should 
be  in  Birmingham.  Birmingham  was,  next  to  London,  the  fiist  and 
most  central  city  of  England.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  thcjr 
could  come  there,  and  there  was  therefore  every  reason  why  Bir- 
mingham should  take  the  lead  in  the  movement  which  they  sought 
to  promote.  They  in  Birmingham  had  a  large  medical  school,  and 
a  large  audience  round  them^  and  there  was  thus  every  reason  vihj 
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Birmingham  should  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Midlands.  It 
rested  with  them  to  become  united,  to  pull  together,  and  make 
their  Association  one  of  the  strongest  professional  associations 
which  existed.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  at  present  they  only  num- 
bered 500  members.  The  British  Medical  Association  when  it  was 
established  met  with  the  same  difficulties  that  they  were  now 
experiencing.  That  Association  having  overcome  these  difficulties 
and  raised  itself  to  the  position  it  now  occupied,  it  was  all 
the  easier  for  them  to  raise  themselves  to  an  equally  exalted 
position.  It  rested  very  much  with  themselves.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear,  that  although,  there  was  so  large  a  number  of  dental 
practitioners  in  Birmingham  only  a  few  had  joined  the  Association. 

He  was  exceedingly  proud  of  the  position  of  being  for  one  year 
head  of  the  dental  profession  of  England.  When  they  came  to 
Plymouth  he  did  his  best  to  give  them  a  hearty  welcome.  He 
was  proud  to  think  also  that  he  was  the  first  President  of  the 
first  permanent  Branch  Association.  It  was  well  said  that  the 
boy  was  the  father  of  the  man,  and  so  the  branches  were  the 
fathers  of  the  British  Dental  Association.  The  Association 
would  live  by  the  branches,  and  the  more  branches  that  could 
be  formed  in  every  locality  the  stronger  would  they  become. 
Every  man  who  supported  his  branch  supported  the  Association. 
They  could  no  more  do  without  a  central  association  than  the 
association  could  do  without  the  branches.  It  was  their  duty  to 
introduce  everyone  who  was  respectable  in  his  practice,  whether 
he  had  a  diploma  or  not.  They  must  forgive  a  man  for  past 
sins.  There  were  few  who  could  throw  stones  at  his  neighbour. 
They  must,  howveer,  be  particular  when  a  man  had  once  joined 
them  that  he  did  not  sin.  He  would  warn  them  not  to  be  hard 
upon  men  who  would  be  better  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  Be 
as  generous  as  possible  to  such,  and  be  as  stringent  with  them- 
selves as  possible. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Turner  also  replied  One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  British  Dental  Association  was,  as  the  proposer  of  the  toast 
had  very  correctly  stated,  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Dentists  Act.  Now  there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
obloquy  thrown  upon  the  Association,  because  it  was  said  not  to 
have  carried  out  this  duty.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Association  had  not  been  free  to  put  its  own  interpretation  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  was 
primarily  entrusted  to  the  General  Medical    Council,  and  the 
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Association  had  had  to  accommodate  its  actions  to  the  reoiarkaUe 
reading  of  the  Act  which  the  Council  had  chosen  to  take  up. 
The  Association  had  also  been  impeded  in  some  measure  by  a 
clause  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Act,  not  by  those  who 
promoted  it,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  usual  course  of  legislation,  and  who  knew  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  certain  saving  clause  into  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  not 
only  to  save  the  public,  but  to  save  those  people  on  whose  behalf 
the  Act  was  supposed  to  be  passed.     They  were  continually  beizig 
called  upon  to  prosecute,  as  though  the  Act  of  Parliament  were 
all  powerful  to  prevent  every  sort  of  abuse.     If  the  Secietaiy  of 
the  Association  were  to  take  action  in  one  tenth  of  the  cases 
brought  before  him,  there  would  be  perpetual  war.     The  saving 
clause  to  which  he  referred  was  that  which  prevented  one  dentist 
Irom  prosecuting  another  for   improper  practices.    He  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  clause  were  modified,  but  his 
experience  was  that  the  clause  had  been,  in  a  great  measure^  a 
saving  clause  to  themselves,  since  it  acted  as  a  check  upon  the 
tyranny  which  would  be  exercised  against  men  unreasonably  and 
uncharitably.     Whilst  hoping  therefore  that  the  clause  would  be 
modified,  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  done  away  with.     B^oie 
the  Dentists  Act  was  passed  a  curriculum  had  been  established 
which  was  to  be  the  measure  of  the  Dentist's  education.    He 
mentioned  this  because  they  were  continually  being  told  that  all 
should  become  surgeons — surgeons  first  and  dentists  afterwards. 
He  admired  the   man  who  could  add  additional  qualificauons 
to  his   L.D.S.,  but  first  and  foremost  be  maintained  if  a  man 
was  to  serve  the  public  well,  he  must  be  an  L.D.S.     The  Medical 
Council  had  it  in  its  power  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
alter  this  curriculum  if  they  thought  proper.     They  had  never 
sought  to  alter  it  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed ;  they 
had  well  considered  the  matter,  and  were  convinced   of  the 
wisdom  of  the  curriculum.     That  curriculum  took  as  much  time 
AS  the  curriculum  which  enabled  a  man  to  take  a  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians,  and  cost  more  money. 
He  asked  if  it  was  fair  and  reasonable  to  urge  dentists  to  take  the 
diploma  of  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  before  he 
could  get  his  L.D.S.     It  was  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man.    He 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  people  in  Birmingham  for  the  efforts 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  their  cause.     They  were  only  now  bring- 
ing up  the  arrears.     From  now  they  must  work  steadily ;  it  was 
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steady  work  against  permanent  discouragement  and  obloquy  which 
they  had  to  look  forward  to.  The  Association  was  now  strong 
enough,  and  he  thought  they  had  members  enough,  to  say  that  they 
desired  to  have  the  support  of  then:  professional  brethren,  but  that 
they  did  not  want  patronage.  They  wanted  their  help  very  much 
indeed,  though  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  they  were  now  making 
steady  progress. 

He  had  heard  some  talk  about  the  establishment  of  an  Odonto- 
logical  Society  in  Birmingham.  If  it  was  to  be  a  Brummagem 
imitation  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  good  specimen,  and  that  it 
would  be  in  fact  a  duplicate  of  the  original  Odontological  Society. 
That  society  he  need  not  tell  them  did  not  interfere  in  politics, 
but  sought  to  bring  together  the  members  of  the  profession  on 
purely  scientific  grounds.  If  started  on  that  basis,  the  Birming- 
ham article  would  be  a  very  desirable  institution.  They  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  dental  profession  could  not  afford  to 
be  disunited.  Men  who  did  not  agree  with  them  might  stand 
aside  if  they  liked,  but  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  they  started 
opposition.  As  yet  they  were  only  a  feeble  folk.  If  they  became 
disunited  they  would  soon  become  broken  up  altogether,  and 
their  profession  would  be  where  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago.  They 
must  sink  minor  differences,  and  he  hoped  that  the  generosity,  and 
broad  principles  on  which  the  Association  was  founded,  would  be 
exercised  to  the  full  by  each  individual  member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  H.  King  next  proposed  "  The  Birmingham  Medical 
School,"  and  remarked  that  if  he  wanted  to  convince  them  that 
the  metropolis  did  not  monopolise  the  ability  of  the  country,  he 
should  only  refer  to  the  eloquent  and  able  address  of  Dr. 
Sawyer.  Amongst  the  agencies  at  work  in  levelling  the  differences 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  were  the  British 
Medical  Association,  arid  the  provincial  medical  schools.  The 
British  Medical  Association  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  of  the  present  day.  Yet  in  its  earlier  days  it 
was  a  very  small  thing,  and  was  treated  with  contempt  So  it  must 
be  with  such  an  association  as  theirs.  If  anything  were  needed  to 
convince  him  that  such  would  be  the  case,  it  would  be  the  eloquent 
and  able  speeches  which  he  had  listened  to  from  the  members  of 
the  dental  profession. 

Dr.  Sawyer  in  reply  expressed  his  thanks  as  a  student  of  the 
school  for  the  way  in  which  the  Birmingham  Medical  School  had 
been  honoured     He  was  always  proud  to  remember  that  he  was 
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one  of  the  old  Birmingham  students,  and  he  delighted  to  be  still 
amongst  them.  Their  metropolitan  critics  would  find  that  they 
were  a  strong  school,  because  in  Birmingham  they  were  united, 
and  every  element  which  could  conduce  to  medical  education 
was  in  the  foremost  position  there.  In  Birmingham,  disagree  as 
they  might  in  politics  or  religion,  or  upon  everything  under  Ae 
sun,  they  were  only  going  to  have  one  school  in  Birmingham,  and 
if  they  could  rival  London  with  her  eleven  schools,  they  would  be 
very  much  delighted.  If  they  were  true  to  themselves  and  to 
the  profession  it  would  continue  to  be  a  strong  one. 

Mr.  BLANDYthen  proposed  "The Town  and  Trade  of  Birming- 
ham," to  which  Mr.  Udal  responded. 

Mr.  Roberts  followed  with  the  toast  of  the  "  Odontological 
Society  of  Great  Britain,"  coupled  with  the  health  of  Dr.  Walker, 
its  President. 

Dr.  Walker,  after  acknowledging  the  toast,  proposed  "The 
Dental  School  of  Birmingham,"  saying  that  although  he  objected 
to  division  in  teaching,  and  was  therefore  glad  that  there  was  but 
one  dental  school  in  Birmingham,  he  thought  one  dental  hos- 
pital was  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  town  of  nearly  half  a  million  in- 
habitants, and  with  another  million  closely  surrounding  it 

Mr.  Charles  Sims  having  replied,  "  The  President "  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  W.  B.  Macleod,  and,  after  a  brief  acknowledgment 
from  Mr.  Roff  King,  "  The  Secretary  and  other  Officers,"  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson.  To  this  Mr.  F.  Canton  and 
Dr.  Waite  replied,  and  this  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Pulpless  Teeth.* 

By  F.  H.  BALKWILL,  L.D.S.ENG. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  not  going  to  pretend 
to  advance  any  new  doctrines  or  practice  in  treating  pulpless 
teeth;  but  a  rational  treatment  of  them  has  been  so  recently 
established  that  a  record  of  the  most  obvious  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  if  drawn  from  experience,  may  still  be  considered 
not  entirely  useless. 

We  can  many  of  us  remember  the  time  when  to  fill  a  pulpless 

♦  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Counties  Brandi  beW  it 
Plymouth,  August  23rd,  1883. 
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tooth  was  an  adventure  entered  upon  in  fear  and  trembling,  but 
too  often  justified  by  results.  Then  came  a  time  when  the  opera- 
tion of  Rhizodontrophy  was  hailed  as  a  great  boon,  and  many 
were  the  ingenious  devices  for  making  a  plug  with  a  drainage 
tube  through  it.  This  method  often  resulted  in  a  useful  tooth  for 
several  years,  yet  leaving  access  of  oral  fluids  to  the  pulp  cavity, 
was  not  satisfactory.  But  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Lister  broached 
his  doctrine  of  antiseptic  surgery  that  any  correct  treatment  of 
pulpless  teeth  was  followed.  Methods  were  from  time  to  time 
described,  which,  looking  back  from  what  we  now  know,  we  can 
see  approximated  to  the  modern  treatment,  but  still  the  treatment 
was  felt  to  be  empirical;  and  success  was  looked  upon  more  in 
the  light  of  a  personal  triumph  than  as  the  ordinary  result  of 
orthodox  and  intelligent  practice. 

Since  the  advent  of  antiseptic  surgery  all  this  has  been  changed, 
and  I  may  safely  say  that  no  branch  of  the  medical  profession 
was  quicker  to  recognise  and  adopt  into  practice,  or  has  now 
a  profounder  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  antiseptic  surgery, 
than  the  dental  profession. 

I  wish  to  describe  a  few  typical  cases,  not  in  any  way  as 
statistics,  but  from  having  had  them  a  long  time  under  view  they 
may  be  of  value  as  illustrating  details  of  practice. 

Teeth  having  lost  their  pulps,  which  may  require  treatment  at 
our  hands,  may  be  divided  into  three  heads. 

ist.  Those  whose  pulps  we  have  wholly  or  partially  re- 
moved, generally  after  the  application  of  arsenic. 

2nd.  Those  in  which  the  pulp  has  disappeared  before  the  tooth 
came  to  us  for  treatment,  but  where  there  is  no  sign  of  dental 
periostitis. 

3rd.  Where  there  is,  in  conjunction  with  the  loss  of  the  pulp, 
more  or  less  of  inflammation  of  periosteum,  ranging  from  a  slight 
tenderness  on  percussion  to  alveolar  abscess. 

The  question  arises  in  connection  with  the  first  class  :  Whether 
it  is  always  necessary  to  entirely  destroy  sensibility  in  the  whole 
of  the  pulp. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  after  we  have  by  candour  discharged 
our  minds  from  the  suspicion  of  being  biassed  in  judgment  by  the 
occasional  difliculty  of  the  operation,  there  still  remains  a  very 
serious  doubt  as  to  this  necessity. 

I  will  relate  a  case  which  much  impressed  me.  About  eight 
years  ago  I  applied  arsenic  to  the  pulp  of  an  upper  molar  for  a 
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lady,  and,  on  attempting  to  remove  the  pulp  it  was  found  that 
about  one  third  of  the  apical  part  was  still  so  sensitive  that  any 
attempt  at  removal  was  negatived.  As  she  was  leaving  Plymonth 
the  next  morning,  I  determined  upon  filling  over  the  remains  of 
the  pulp.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right  in  my  therapeutics,  but  I 
think  I  have  observed  that  arsenic  acts  partly  by  paralysing  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  so  that  irritation  of  the  pulp  after  the  applica- 
tion of  arsenic  no  longer  produces  any  increase  of  vascularity  and 
consequent  danger  of  inflammation.  I  placed  a  layer  of  carbolised 
wool,  to  be  described  a  little  further  on,  over  the  sensitive  part  of 
the  pulp,  and  filled  the  remainder  of  the  tooth  with  Sullivan's 
Cement.  The  tooth  is  still  in  the  head  and  has  given  rise  to  no 
gum-boil  or  pain  since,  or  at  least  it  had  not  a  few  months  ago. 

The  success  of  this  case  encouraged  me  to  others,  and  I  now 
feel  little  hesitation  in  leaving  part  of  the  pulp  in  the  root  canals 
after  the  application  of  arsenic  when  circumstances  indicate  it 

I  have  to  record  a  few  failures  in  which  the  teeth  have  remained 
tender  and  sensitive  to  heat  or  cold  and  have  had  to  be  re- 
stopped,  but  these  are  practically  very  few. 

The  second  class  of  teeth  are  those  in  which  the  pulp  is  absent, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  pericemental  irritation ;  these  used  to 
be  regarded  as  teeth  of  especial  suspicion.     The  conditions  of 
danger  are,  I  think,  pretty  generally  recognised.  The  pulp  chamber 
is  occupied  by  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  putrescent  fermentation,  as 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  its  smell,  with  the  presence  of  bacteria. 
If  any  of  the  putrescent  fluid  is  retained  in  the  apices  of  the  pulp 
cavity  when  the   tooth   is    stopped,   matter   is    formed  in   the 
periosteum  commencing  at  these  apices,  which  having  no  outlet, 
forms  an  abscess  with  the  attending  inflammation.     It  has  been 
often  stated  in  our  current  literature  that  decomposition  going 
on  in  the  putrescent  fluid,  liberates  gas,  which  escaping  by  the 
apical  foramen,  adds  to,  if  it  does  not  excite,  the- inflammation. 
I  was  under  this  impression  myself,  but  having  performed  the 
following  experiment  to  verify  the  fact,  am  somewhat  staggered  in 
this  opinion. 

I  took  two  teeth,  extracted  for  alveolar  abscess,  having  putres- 
cent pulp  cavities,  cleaned  out  the  cavities  of  decay,  without 
disturbing  the  pulp  cavities,  and  filled  them  up  with  gutta  percha 
to  act  as  a  cork,  and  then  coated  the  teeth  all  but  the  apices  of 
the  roots  with  melted  resin  and  wax.  These  were  then  placed 
roots  uppermost  in  the  bottoms  of  two  jam  pots  full  of  water 
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which  had  been  boiled,  and  two  small  wide-mouth  bottles  full  of 
water  inverted  over  them :  it  will  be  clear  that  any  bubbles  arising 
from  the  foramina  at  the  apices  of  the  roots  would  be  retained  by 
the  bottles ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  none  have  appeared.  The 
bottles  were  placed  over  the  teeth  on  July  the  thirtieth,  and  kept  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  greenhouse  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  I  will 
now  pass  them  round  for  inspection.* 

The  difficulty  in  practice  is  to  clean  and  disinfect  the  extremity 
of  the  canal,  and  to  do  this  I  find  crystals  of  permanganate  of 
potash  extremely  useful.  This  is  easily  conveyed  into  the  pulp 
cavity,  and  is  extremely  soluble  and  penetrating — of  which  I  will 
mention  an  instance  more  convincing  than  gratifying. 

In  treating  an  upper  canine  for  a  gentleman,  I  had  occasion  to 
break  oif  in  the  middle  of  the  operation  for  a  short  time,  so 
placing  a  small  crystal  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  the  pulp 
cavity  and  stopping  it  in  with  a  piece  of  gutta  percha  to  keep  it 
from  staining  the  crown  of  the  tooth  through  the  cavity  of  decay, 
I  requested  him  to  return  in  a  couple  of  hours,  which  he  did. 
I  then  found  to  my  dismay  that  the  permanganate  had  permeated 
all  the  dentine  of  the  root  and  stained  it  a  fine  black;  as 
some  of  the  root  was  exposed,  this  was  mortifying,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  convinced  me  of  the  extreme  penetrability  of  per- 
manganate of  potash.  I  may  add  that  this  case  happened  nearly  I 
ten  years  ago.  I  saw  the  gentleman  last  week.  There  is  still  a 
slight  indication  of  staining  in  the  root,  but  the  tooth  is  firm  and  / 
without  tenderness  or  gumboil. 

My  practice  is,  after  syringing  out  the  pulp  cavity  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  put  in  a  small  crystal  of  the  permanganate,  break  and 
churn  this  up  with  a  canal  probe,  and  let  it  remain  about  five 
minutes,  then  syringe  out  until  the  water  runs  clear.  Wipe  out 
pulp  cavity  and  dry  as  well  as  possible,  then  pack  full  of 
carbolized  wool,  and  proceed  to  fill  as  in  an  ordinary  case.  If 
convenient,  I  fill  cavity  of  decay  with  gutta  percha  and  dismiss 
for  a  week.     But  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  facility  which  the  antiseptic  method  gives  for  utilsing  firm 
roots,  points  that  in  the  near  future  a  great  deal  more  will  be  done 
in  the  way  of  putting  useful  crowns  on  these.  I  believe  Mr. 
Ladmore  has  done  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  of  which  I  cannot 

♦  This  was  written  on  August  21st ;  the  two  following  days  were  very  warm, 
and  when  the  paper  was  read,  and  the  experiment  exhibited,  two  extremely 
small  bubbles  were  just  perceptible  in  each  bottle. 
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boast  much,  but  I  have  had  one  in  for  about  three'yeais  which 
answers  very  well  The  one  which  I  pass  round  I  am  about  to 
fix  for  a  patient* 

The  treatment  of  teeth  suffering  with  alveolar  abscess  or 
periostitis  will  not  be  entered  upon,  but  before  concluding  I 
will  just  describe  my  method  of  preparing  carbolized  wool,  with 
a  case  showing  the  reliability  of  it  as  a  permanent  filling  for 
pulp  cavities. 

About  seven  years  ago  I  filled  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  right  upper 
canine  of  a  lady  with  carbolised  silk,  (which  is  practically  tiie 
same)  and  the  cavity  of  decay  with  gold  and  tinfoil. 

About  five  years  afterwards  she  came  complaining  of  a  good 
deal  of  pain  about  the  region  of  this  tooth,  and  as  suspicion  lay 
against  the  tooth,  I  removed  the  filling  and  the  carbolised  silk 
which  came  out  as  dry  and  aromatic  as  the  day  it  was  put  in.  The 
tooth  was  re-filled  and  further  search  discovered  the  mischief  in 
one  of  the  bicuspids.  I  saw  this  lady  a  month,  ago  and  the  tooth 
is  firm  and  painless  and.  without  gumboil. 

I  prepare  the  wool  and  silk  in  the  following  manner : — 

Black  Resin Ji 

(Calverts)  liquid  Carbolic  Acid       3iss 

Melt  the  resin  and  add  the  carbolic  acid. 

Take  some  cotton  wool  and  dip  it  in  the  mixture  until  it  is 
saturated.  Then  wring  out  in  muslin  as  much  as  possible  and  it 
is  ready  for  use.     Keep  in  a  wide-mouth  stoppered  bottle. 

To  prepare  the  silk.  Take  any  floss  silk  you  prefer  and  pass  it 
through  the  melted  mixture.  I  generally  use  the  waxed  silk  of 
the  depots. 


A  Simple  Method  of  Producing  a  Reticulated  Sur- 
face on  the  Palatal  Side  of  Dental  Base-Plates. 

By  GEORGE  BRUNTON,  Leeds. 

Cut  &  piece  of  sand-paper  a  little  shorter  than  the  plate,  place  the 
sand  side  next  the  plate,  and  pass  it  through  the  flatting  mills; 
remove  the  sand-paper,  anneal  the  plate,  take  a  fresh  piece  of 
sand-paper  and  apply  as  before,  rolling  in  the  opposite  direction. 
For  2o-carat  gold  this  is  enough,  but  for  hard  platina  three  or 


♦  The  patient  for  whom  this  gold  crown  was  fixed,  found  it  so  useful  that, 
two  months  later,  she  had  another  useless  molar  crowned  in  the  bame  manner. 
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four  rollings  with  sand-paper  will  be  required  to  give  it  the  de- 
sired roughness.  Of  course  the  plate  must  be  a  little  thicker  than 
the  required  strength  to  allow  for  the  thinning  out  under  the  sand- 
paper. Dental  plates  treated  in  this  manner  are  more  easily 
struck,  have  a  more  artistic  finish,  are  very  much  improved  in  the 
quality  usually  called  suction,  do  not  gather  food  and  are  easily 
cleaned.  Any  grade  of  multicellular  surface  may  be  obtained  by 
using  coarse  or  fine  sand-paper — do  not  use  emery-paper,  it  will 
spoil  the  mills.  The  grade  I  prefer  and  get  the  best  results  from, 
is  produced  by  using  Oakey's  No.  3  sand-paper.  The  edges  of 
palatal  side  of  plate  should  be  filed  smooth  before  it  is  finally 
struck  up. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 

Society  of  Licentiates  in  Dental  Surgery,  Anderson's 

College,  Glasgow. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nov. 
The  President,  Mr.  W.  S.  Woodburn  in  the  chair. 

In  intimating  the  business  of  the  meeting  the  Chairman  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  expedient,  in  view  of  a  motion  to  be 
proposed  later,  that  the  existing  office-bearers  be  re-elected. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  gentlemen  in  office  were  duly  re- 
elected. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  motion  proposing  affiliation 
with  the  British  Dental  Association,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Mr.  Brownlie  proposed  that  the  Society  of  Licentiates  in 
Dental  Surgery  be  affiliated  to  the  British  Dental  Association,  and 
formed  into  a  West  of  Scotland  Branch. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Adamson  in  a  brief  speech  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Chairman,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  letters  were  read  from  Mr.  J. 
Tomes  and  Mr.  J.  Smith-Turner,  commending  the  change.  A 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  proposal  having  been  dis- 
cussed conversationally,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  one  member 
only  dissenting.  A  committee  was  then  elected  to  give  effect  to 
the   finding  of  the  meeting,   consisting  of  Messrs.  Woodburn, 
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Cumraing,  D.  P..  Cameron,  and  Adamson,  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Brownlie 
as  Chairman. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Brownlie  on  a  case  of  Conges- 
tion of  the  Tongue,  caused  by  Contact  with  Celluloid,  which  will 
appear  in  our  next  number.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
several  similar  cases,  though  of  less  severity,  were  mentioned  as 
having  come  under  the  observation  of  those  present. 

The  somewhat  protracted  meeting  was  then  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


The  Odonto-Chirurgical  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  first  meeting  of  this  session  on  the  8th  ult, 
at  its  Rooms,  30,  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  L. D.S.Ed.,  President  in  the  chair. 

Votes  of  congratulation  to  Dr.  John  Smith,  on  his  election  to 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  on  his  elevation  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  were  proposed  by  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  Macleod),  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  then  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  sixteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  its  foundation.  Its  declared  objects  were  "  the  promotion 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  matters  connected  with  dental  sur- 
gery, the  furtherance  of  communications  on  such  subjects  by 
members  of  the  Society,  and  otherwise  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Dental  Surgery  as  a  branch  of  Medicine."  To  these  was  added 
what,  in  his  opinion,  was  by  far  the  most  important,  "  the  promo- 
tion of  personal  intercourse  among  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  Scotland." 

Taking  the  last  of  these  objects  first,  Mr.  Wilson  contrasted 
the  condition  of  the  dental  profession  in  Scotland  at,  or  shortly 
before,  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  with  its  state  at  the  present 
time.  "There  was  then  scarcely  a  trace  of  friendly  feeling;  in 
place  of  it  there  was  an  amount  of  petty  jealousy  which  it  was 
difficult  now  to  realise.  Modes  of  operating,  materials  used,  nay, 
even  the  manipulations  in  the  workroom,  were  guarded  as  rigidly 
as  state  secrets;  in  short,  mutual  suspicion  reigned.  If  one 
dentist  knew  personally  one  or  two  others,  it  was,  I  may  say, 
exceptional,  and  even  then  the  confidence  professionally  was 
rather  limited.     Contrast  this  state  of  matters  'with  that  which  we 
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have  now,  when  the  great  majority  of  us  are  intimately  acquainted 
both  socially  and  professionally.  They  are  *  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.' 

"  Now,  while  claiming  for  this  Society  the  chief  credit  in  bringing 
about  this  great  change,  I  admit  that  the  merit  of  initiating  it  is 
due  to  the  Licentiates'  Annual  Dinner.  Nay,  more,  I  believe 
that  but  for  it,  the  movement  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
Society  would  not  have  been  successful  so  soon  or  so  easily.  That 
social  gathering  was,  so  to  speak,  the  little  leaven  that  leavened 
the  whole  mass. 

"  I  well  recollect  how,  at  its  first  anniversary,  I  had,  although 
a  local  practitioner  of  nearly  twenty  years'  standing,  to  be  intro- 
duced to  most  Qf  those  present.  The  frequent  intercommunica- 
tion which  the  Society  has  induced  among  its  members,  has  even 
been  of  service  in  a  field  lying  outside  the  action  of  the  Society, 
as  such,  namely,  that  of  Dental  Politics,  as  I  certainly  believe  that 
it  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  movement  for  Dental  Re- 
form which  culminated  in  the  Dentists  Act. 

"  That  the  state  of  matters  I  have  described  as  previously  exist- 
ing here,  was  no  mere  local  peculiarity,  but  extended  even  to  the 
metropolis,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Mr.  Heath's  address  de- 
livered at  the  London  Dental  Hospital  prize  distribution  in  July 
of  this  year." 

Mr.  Wilson  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
since  its  foundation,  noticing  briefly  the  principal  papers  and  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  He  thought  the  record  thus  shown  quite  justi- 
fied them  in  claiming  to  have  done  a  good  deal  towards  carrying 
out  the  scientific  objects  of  the  Society.  He  hoped  also  that  the 
recital  of  past  doings  would  stimulate  the  younger  members  and 
p^haps  even  some  of  the  older  ones,  to  action,  and  that  the  re 
suit  would  be  the  keeping  up  of  a  continued  supply  of  the  pabu- 
lum required  for  their  meetings.  The  younger  members  had  great 
advantages  over  their  seniors  in  regard  to  work  of  this  kind,  since 
the  more  scientific  training  now  enforced  by  the  curriculum  for 
the  Dental  License,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  acquirement  of 
habits,  not  only  of  more  accurately  observing  facts,  but  of  more 
readily  and  briefly  recording  them. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address  was  passed, 
and  it  was  also  resolved  that  the  concluding  portion  of  the  late 
President's  retiring  address  should  be  published,  together  with 
that  just  read,  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form  to  all  registered  prac- 
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titioners  resident  in  Scotland,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  MACLEOD  exhibited  models  of  the  very  interesting  case  of 
s]rmmetrical  necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  he  brought  fonrard 
also  at  the  Odontological  Society  last  month. 

Mr.  FiNLAYSON  showed  a  model  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  gentle- 
man showing  extensive  exostosis  of  the  outer  alveolar  border; 
it  had  been  growing  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Mr.  Amoore  exhibited  under  the  microscope  some  specimens, 
showing  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  interglobular  spaces 
found  in  dentine. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  held  on  December  13th,  and  would  be  a  conversational  one. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  3rd 
inst,  at  40,  Lsicester  Square,  Dr.  Walker,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  White,  of  Norwich,  showed  a  model  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
a  young  lady,  aged  18,  showing  six  fully  erupted  molars  besides 
the  wisdom  teeth,  which  were  just  appearing.  She  had,  howe?er, 
only  two  lower  bicuspids.     Dentition  was  normal  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Mr.  Henri  Weiss  related  a  curious  misadventure  with  the 
rubber  dam.  He  filled  a  cavity  on  the  distal  aspect  of  a  right 
upper  first  bicuspid  with  gold,  using  the  rubber  dam ;  but  not 
having  time  to  complete  the  operation,  the  polishing  was  left  for  a 
future  visit  A  week  later  the  filling  was  finished  off  and  polished, 
the  patient  only  complaining  of  slight  tenderness  of  the  gum. 
Three  weeks  later  she  returned  saying  that  she  had  suffered  great 
pain  during  the  interval,  and  on  examination  the  tooth  next  to  the 
one  which  had  been  stopped  was  found  to  be  loose  and  tender.  It 
was  extracted,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  a  ring  of  rubber  had 
become  detached  from  the  main  sheet,  and  had  worked  its  way  up 
the  roots  just  as  an  elastic  band  would,  denuding  the  root  of  its 
periosteum  as  it  went  Mr.  Weiss  had  on  this  occasion  punched 
the  hole  in  the  rubber  with  a  wheel-shaped  bur  head,  which  not 
only  made  the  hole  but  made  also  a  series  of  small  cuts  round  the 
circumference.  In  removing  the  rubber  it  had  been  caught  by 
the  projecting  gold  and  torn,  and  these  small  incisions  communi- 
cating, a  ring  was  formed,  which  was  left  on  the  tooth ;  but  he 
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believed  that  it  must  have  been  in  some  way  held  by  the  stopping 
until  after  the  second  visit,  when  it  began  to  work  its  way  up  the 
roots.  He  believed  the  case  to  be  unique  and  hoped  it  might 
remain  so,  since  such  an  occurrence  might  seriously  damage  the 
reputation  of  a  dental  practitioner. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sutton  described  a  remarkable  case  of  absorption  of 
the  hard  palate  as  the  result  of  pressure.  The  patient  was  an  old 
man  of  sixty,  who  when  young  contracted  syphilis,  and  amongst 
other  sequelae  perforation  of  the  hard  palate  occurred.  To  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  this,  he  made  for  himself  an  obturator  of 
rags.  The  pressure  of  this  caused  the  opening  to  enlarge,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
plug.  He  continued  this  plan  for  years,  and  at  last  died  of 
bronchitis.  After  death  the  nasal  fossae  were  found  crammed  full 
of  filthy  rags.  The  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  hard  palate  and 
the  whole  of  the  alveolar  arches  of  the  superior  maxillae,  with  the 
teeth,  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  antra,  nasal  fossae  and 
mouth  formed  one  large  cavity,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  by 
the  thin  outer  shell  of  the  superior  maxillae,  the  roof  by  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  maxillae,  the  superior  and  middle  turbinal  bones  and 
the  cribriform  plates.  The  nasal  septum  was  almost  completely  gone 
and  absorption  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  had  begun,  the  left 
lachrymal  bone  having  disappeared.  Mr.  Sutton  showed  the  spe- 
cimen, which  had  been  preserved  for  the  Museum  of  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital. 

Dr.  St.  George  Elliott  showed  a  Schmidt's  press  for  swaging 
gold  plates  :  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  Spence  metal 
die  and  counter-die,  between  which  the  plate  was  pressed  by  a  screw. 
For  some  time  past  all  his  gold  plate  work  had  been  done  with 
this  apparatus,  the  advantages  it  offered  being  great  saving  of  time, 
as  compared  with  the  use  of  zinc  and  lead  dies,  and  more  accu- 
rate work. 

The  President  mentioned  that  he  had  lately  met  with  a  case  of 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower  lip  and  chin  on  the  right  side 
together  with  the  teeth  and  gums  on  that  side,  following  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  lower  wisdom  tooth  of  very  irregular  shape.  Although 
six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  operation  there  were  as  yet  no 
signs  of  returning  sensation. 

The  adjourned  discussion  of  Mr.  Power's  paper  on  "  The  Rela- 
tion between  Dental  Lesions  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  read  at  the 
last  meeting,  was  then  resumed 
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Mr.  Macnamara  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of  the  paper,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  collection  of  facts  bearing 
upon  this  important  subject  which  had  yet  appeared  in  the  English 
language.  The  influence  of  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  upon  the 
eye  was  well  seen  in  the  cases  of  severe  hemicrania  which  were 
so  frequently  met  with  in  Indian  practice.  As  the  pain  became 
severe,  there  was  always  greatly  increased  vascularity  of  the  sclerotic 
and  conjunctiva,  whilst  the  ophthalmoscope  showed  the  retina  to  be 
distinctly  hyperaemic,  the  optic  disc  being  scarlet,  and  in  some 
cases  there  were  signs  of  effusion.  There  was  considerable  im- 
pairment of  vision  during  an  attack,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  to  test  the  power  of  accommodation.  There  was  one  class  of 
eye  diseases  which  was  specially  obscure,  viz..  those  in  which 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  on  one  side  occurred  without  any  ap- 
parent cause — no  inflammation,  no  evidence  of  any  central  lesion. 
Such  cases  were  not  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  they  were 
very  puzzling  to  ophthalmic  surgeons.  In  future  he  should  always 
carefully  examine  the  teeth.  If  it  should  be  found  possible  to 
arrest  these  cases  of  amaurosis  by  extracting  a  few  teeth,  it  would 
be  a  most  important  discovery,  and  he  thanked  Mr.  Power  for 
calling  his  attention  to  this  possible  cause.  He  had  not  himself 
met  with  any  cases  of  diseases  of  the  eye  due  to  dental  irritation, 
but  this  had  probably  been  owing  to  want  of  observation ;  now  that 
attention  had  been  specially  drawn  to  the  connection,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  many  more  cases  would  be  recorded. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Gibbons,  of  Brighton,  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young 
lady,  who,  when  she  applied  to  him  in  October  had  been  suffering 
from  impaired  vision,  almost  amounting  to  blindness,  for  about 
eighteen  months.  On  examination  he  found  her  teeth  in  a  very 
bad  state;  both  upper  centrals  and  the  right  lateral  were  very 
much  decayed  and  dead,  the  four  upper  bicuspids  were  also  past 
saving  and  were  extracted,  together  with  the  roots  of  the  first 
upper  molars.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  stumps  of  the  first  molars 
were  extracted.  After  the  removal  of  these  teeth  the  patient's 
health  improved  very  much,  and  there  was  a  marvellous  improve- 
ment in  the  sight,  which  was  now  almost  as  good  as  ever,  that  of 
the  left  eye  being,  however,  a  little  weak. 

Mr.  Hunt  (Yeovil)  thought  that  whilst  the  reflex  interference 
with  the  power  of  accommodation,  and  the  cases  in  which  local 
inflammation,  such  as  conjunctivitis  or  phlyctenular  ophthalmia, 
was  caused  by  dental  irritation  were  tolerably  easy  of  explanation. 
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the  cases  in  which  general  alteration  of  the  nutrition  of  the  eye- 
ball resulted  were  far  more  difficult  of  comprehension.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  glaucoma,  he  could  not  understand  how  in  a  healthy 
eye,  with  the  ordinary  drainage  arrangements  in  full  action,  irrita- 
tion of  the  fifth  nerve  could  possibly  increase  the  tension  of  the 
eyeball  to  the  extent  stated  by  the  German  observers  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Power.  He  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Power  could  make  this 
clearer. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Turner  said  Mr.  Power's  paper  was  one  which  should 
be  carefully  read  by  all  dental  practitioners ;  he  had  himself  been 
greatly  interested  by  it ;  but  as  regards  its  practical  application, 
he  thought  the  initiation  must  generally  come  from  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  and  that  it  was  of  value  more  especially  to  him  as  remind- 
ing him  of  a  possible  cause  of  eye  disease  which  had  very 
generally  been  overlooked,  and  as  suggesting  the  proper  course  to 
take  in  obstinate  cases.  The  dental  surgeon  would,  on  his  part, 
assist  the  oculist  by  pointing  out  conditions  which  might  escape 
the  notice  of  his  colleague,  and  would  of  course  have  the  chief 
share  in  carrying  out  the  treatment  thus  indicated.  But  the 
frequent  occurrence  in  Mr.  Power's  paper  of  explanations  of 
technical  terms,  such  as  hypermetropia,  and  of  descriptions  of  the 
internal  structures  of  the  eye,  showed  that  special  knowledge  and 
experience  were  required  in  dealing  with  such  cases,  apd  therefore 
they  must  be  dealt  with  mainly  by  the  oculist 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  who  came 
to  him  in  October  suffering  from  inability  to  close  the  left  eye, 
due  as  he  supposed,  to  spasm  of  the  levator  palpebrse  muscle, 
this  had  come  on  after  exposure  to  cold  in  March  last  On 
examining  her  teeth  he  found  that  both  wisdom  teeth  on  the  left 
side  were  carious ;  the  upper  first  molar  on  the  same  side  was 
much  decayed,  with  exposed  pulp,  and  the  lower  second  molar 
was  in  the  same  condition ;  the  lower  wisdom  tooth,  was,  however, 
the  only  one  of  these  which  had  caused  her  any  inconvenience. 
He  extracted  all  four  of  these  teeth,  but,  he  regretted  to  say, 
without  the  slightest  benefit  to  his  patient.  He  should  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Power  could  suggest  to  him  the  probable  cause  of  this  spasm. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Sutton,  who  remarked 
that  Professor  Galezowski,  whose  clinic  at  Paris  he  had  attended 
in  1879,  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  on  his  pupils  the  con- 
nection between  diseases  of  the  eye  and  teeth,  and  especially  the 
frequency  of  failure  of  the  power  of  accommodation  due  to  this 
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cause ;  and  by  Mr.  Coleman,  who  was  of  opinion  that  dentists 
ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  other  organs  than 
those  with  which  they  were  immediately  concerned. 

Mr.  Savory  said  Mr.  Power's  paper  gave  support  to  a  most 
important  principle,  one  which  was  constantly  in  action  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  both  in  health  and  disease,  viz.,  that  intimate 
connection  between  different,  and  distant,  organs  which  was  com- 
monly referred  to  under  the  name  of  sympathy.  The  relations 
between  the  uterus  and  the  mammae,  and  between  the  testicles  and 
lar)mx  were  examples  of  physiological  sympathy,  whilst  Mr.  Power 
had  given  some  interesting  examples  of  pathological  sympathy.  He 
was  surprised,  however,  that  Mr.  Power  had  not  pointed  out  more 
clearly  the  difference  between  sympathy  and  reflex  action.  In  reflex 
action  the  stimulus  was  communicated  from  a  sensitive  to  a  motor 
nerve,  as  when  strabismus  was  caused  by  dental  irritation ;  but  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea  due  to  the  same  cause  was  an  example 
of  sympathy.  The  distinction  was  not  unimportant,  but  after  all 
the  chief  thing  to  remember,  though  it  was  constantly  forgotten, 
was  that  the  cause  of  disease  might  be  in  one  part  of  the  body  and 
the  signs  of  it  in  another. 

Mr.  Charles  Tomes  said  he  believed  it  had  generally  been 
thought  that  remote  nervous  disturbance  was  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  living  tooth  pulp  was  irritated.  He  was  therefore  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  in  most  of  Mr.  Power's  cases  the  teeth  were 
dead;  consequently  the  irritation  was  external  to  them,  and  must  have 
acted  directly  on  the  trunk  of  the  dental  nerve,  which  lay  in  close 
proximity  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  not  upon  its  terminal  fila- 
ments. He  thought  this  was  an  important  point  and  one 
worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Storrer  Bennett  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  cases  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Power's  paper  were  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Salter's  work  and  in  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  J.  Tomes'  Dental 
Surgery ;  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  altogether  new  to  the  dental 
profession. 

Mr.  Power,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  pointed  out  the  various 
modes  in  which  diseased  action  might  influence  parts  at  a 
distance.  These  were,  (i.)  direct  continuity  of  disease ;  (ii.) 
inhibition;  (iii.)  trophic  or  vaso-motor  influence ;  (iv.)  extension 
of  neuritis ;  and  (v.)  reflex  irritation  or  sympathy.  Having  referred 
to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  he  said  he  had  never  laid 
claim  to  the  slightest  originality  in  connection  with  the  subject  he 
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had  chosen.  The  dates  of  many  of  the  cases  quoted  would 
show  that  the  existence  of  a  connection  between  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  teeth  had  been  known  for  years.  Had  he  anticipated 
that  his  paper  would  have  aroused  so  much  interest,  he  would  have 
taken  greater  pains  with  it,  and  might  easily  have  collected  a 
much  greater  number  of  cases.  He  thanked  them  very  heartily 
for  the  way  in  which  they  had  received  and  discussed  his  paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Power  and  the  contributors  of  casual 
communications  having  been  passed  with  much  applause,  the 
President  adjourned  the  meeting. 


The  National  Dental  Hospital. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  past  and  present  students  of  the 
National  Dental  Hospital  took  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  November  27  th.  Mr.  J.  Smith 
Turner  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Christopher  Heath  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Dental 
Societies  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of  the  Students'  Societies  as 
helping  to  train  men  for  more  important  debates. 

Dr.  Walker,  having  acknowledged  the  toast,  proposed  that 
of  "  the  staff  of  the  National  Dental  Hospital  and  College  "  and 
called  attention  to  the  hard  work  the  staff  had  to  perform,  not 
only  during  the  session,  but  throughout  the  vacations  when  the 
students  were  away  enjoying  themselves.  It  was  a  position  which 
required  a  large  amount  of  both  energy  and  patience. 

Mr.  Harry  Rose  having  responded,  Mr.  Oakley  Coles  pro- 
posed "The  Medical  and  Dental  Schools."  He  thought  the 
number  of  medical  schools  in  London  ought  to  be  considerably 
diminished,  especially  as  regarded  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
teaching,  and  he  thought  also  that  the  interests  of  the  two  Dental 
Hospitals  in  London  would  be  best  promoted  by  a  union  of  their 
teaching  staffs.  The  materials  for  clinical  study  and  practical 
work,  of  course,  could  scarcely  be  too  abundant. 

Mr.  Andrew  Clark  and  Mr.  Felix  Weiss  having  replied  to 
this  toast,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  that  of 
"  Past  and  Present  Students,"  in  an  excellent  speech.  He  advised 
the  Present  Students  to  take  their  pleasures  wisely  and  their  work 
steadily ;  never  enough  of  one  to  emperil  the  other,  and  never 
enough  of  both  to  injure  their  health.  To  the  Past  Students  he 
would  say,  continue  students  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
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from  accomplished  students  they  would  develope  into  usefol 
teachers.  All  could  not  have  the  honour  of  teaching  at  a  dentd 
school,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  dental  education  was  now 
steadily  and  surely  advancing  in  this  country.  Let  them,  therefore, 
cultivate  by  constant  study  diat  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
their  profession  which  would  enable  them  to  acquit  themselves 
with  credit,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment which  came  in  their  way. 

Mr.  G.  Hockley  briefly  replied  for  the  Past,  and  Mr.  F.  Wright 
for  the  Present  Students.  The  toasts  of  "The  Visitors,"  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gaddes,  and  responded  to,  by  Mr.  James  Parkinson,  and 
of  "The  Chairman,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Rymer,  brought  the 
evening's  proceedings  to  a  close. 


The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Past  and  Present  Students 
of  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

This  dinner  took  place  at  St  James's  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th 
inst.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Tomes,  F.RSu, 
and  the  attendance  was  greater  than  it  has  been  on  any  previous 
occasion,  as  nearly  120  gentlemen  were  present  The  occasion 
was  specially  interesting  owing  to  the  recent  resignation  of  the 
post  of  lecturer  on  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  the  chav- 
man,  and  the  simultaneous  loss  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Hill  as 
dental  surgeon,  and  of  Mr.  T.  F.  K.  Underwood  as  dean. 

After  the  usual  toasts,  the  Chairman  proposed  "  The  Past  and 
Present  Students,"  and  stated  that  he  was  the  first  chairman  at 
the  students'  dinner  who  had  himself  been  a  student,  and  that 
though  not  given  to  sentiment  these  social  gatherings  provoked  a 
a  healthy  feeling  of  which  he  most  heartUy  approved.  During 
the  evening  a  veiy  handsome  testimonial  in  the  form  of  a  beaiitifal 
clock  and  a  purse  of  fifty  sovereigns  were  presented  to  the  redring 
dean  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  on  behalf  of  the  stafi^  past  and  present, 
and  the  past  and  present  students. 

The  arrangements  for  the  dinner  were,  as  usual,  undertaken  by 
Mr.  David  Hepburn,  and  some  excellent  music  alternated  with 
the  various  toasts.  Amongst  the  singers  were  Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 
Mr.  Arthur  Underwood,  Mr.  Ackery,  Mr.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Robbins^ 
and  Mr.  David  Hepburn,  all  old  students  of  the  Hospital,  and  in 
addition  to  these,  several  other  gentlemen  kindly  gave  their 
services.    Mr.  Wood  presided  at  the  piano,  as  he  has  done  on 
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€very  similar  occasion,  and  Messrs.  William  Bell  and  Twyford 
Taylor  lending  their  valuable  assistance  vocally.  The  evening 
was  a  very  complete  success. 


MINOR  NOTICES  AND  CRITICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


Moutbi-Breathing  and  its  Attendant  Evils. 
By  Professor  GUY  F.  WHITING,  M.D.,  of  New  York. 

(  Concluded  from  page  SS^-) 

Now  that  we  have  reviewed  the  causes  giving  rise  to  mouth- 
breathing,  let  us  study  the  effects  of  this  habit  In  this  connection 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Wagner's  work  on  this  subject. 
He  says :  "  The  habitual  mouth-breathers  can  be  at  once  recog- 
nized ;  there  is  no  mistaking  them^  as  the  practice  stamps  itself 
indelibly  upon  the  physiognomy.  The  retracted  lips,  the  open 
mouth,  receding  gums,  protruding  teeth, — especially  the  upper 
ones — shrunken  alae,  diminished  size  of  the  orifice  of  the  nostrils, 
the  wrinkles  at  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes  and  the  lines  extending 
from  the  aide  of  the  nose  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  give  the 
wearer  an  idiotic  and  silly  expression  which  is  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  look  upon." 

Catlin,  in  speaking  of  these  cases,  says :  "  In  all  of  these  in- 
stances there  is  a  derangement  and  deformity  of  the  teeth,  and 
disfigurement  of  the  mouth  and  the  whole  face,  which  is  not 
natural ;  carrying  the  proof  of  a  long  practice  of  the  baneful 
habit,  with  its  lasting  consequences,  and  producing  that  unfortun- 
ate and  pitiable,  and  oftentimes  disgusting  expression  which  none 
but  civilized  communities  can  present.  Even  the  brute  creation 
furnishes  nothing  so  abominable  as  these,  which  justly  demand  our 
sympathy  instead  of  our  derision.  The  faces  and  mouths  of  the 
wolf,  tiger,  and  even  the  hyena  and  donkey,  are  agreeable  and  even 
handsome,  by  the  side  of  them." 

Some  of  you  may  consider  this  picture  somewhat  overdrawn, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  I  have  not  one  of  these  cases  to  present  to  you. 

The  effects  of  this  habit  are  not  limited  to  the  face,  for,  unfortu- 
nately, the  whole  constitution  is  more  or  less  vitiated.  The  blood 
is  not  perfectly  aerated,  consequently  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  is 
lowered.    This  is  very  noticable  in  regard  to  the  brain,  which  be- 
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comes  very  inactive,  and  naturally  makes  the  person  stupid  and 
doll,  and  deprives  him  of  all  vivacity  of  manner.  When  this  habit 
is  contracted  in  early  youth,  development  is  very  slow,  and  may 
almost  entirely  cease,  and  one  who  would  have  had,  under  natural 
conditions,  a  fine  and  robust  frame,  grows  to  be  pimy  and  sickly. 
A  common  result  of  obstructed  respiration  is  the  production  of  the 
deformity  termed  chicken-breasL  Lanuron  describes  this  peculiar 
malformation  as  a  circular  depression  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  at 
about  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  third.  The  thorax 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  confined  by  an  unpelding  ring,  which, 
while  contracting  its  growth  in  this  situation,  gives  an  appearance 
of  abnormal  bulging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  This  circular 
depression  corresponds  with  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  in- 
ternally to  the  osseous  framework  of  the  chest,  and  is  evidently 
due  to  the  constant  and  energetic  contraction  of  that  muscle  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  to  free  respiration.  In  childhood  the  bones 
yield  easily  to  such  influences ;  and  any  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  which  occurs,  especially  during  sleep, 
when  there  is  any  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  wfll 
readily  understand  how  pernicious  may  be  the  effects  on  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus. 

The  nasal  effects  I  have  already  described,  and  need  not  reiter- 
ate them  here. 

The  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  I  may  say,  the  trachea,  are  kept  in 
a  more  or  less  h}'per3emic  condition ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  pharynx 
a  condition  known  as  pharyr^tis  sicca^  the  most  troublesome  form 
of  pharyngitis  is  produced. 

The  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  lungs  is  also  disastrous.  The 
lungs  not  being  fully  dilated,  many  of  their  cells  become  atrophied 
and  the  power  of  the  lungs  thus  materially  diminished;  and  these 
atrophied  portions  may  eventually  become  the  seat  of  serious  limg 
trouble. 

As  regards  the  effects  which  mouth-breathing  has  upon  the  teeth« 
I  shall  say  but  little,  for  my  attention  has  only  of  late  been  directed 
to  this  class  of  the  evils  of  mouth-breathing,  while  many  of  you 
must  have  studied  them  for  years.  I  merely  refer  to  them  in  or- 
der that  some  of  you  may  be  induced  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  subject,  for  I  am  anxious  to  be  instructed  upon  this  point  In 
examining  these  patients  I  have  often  noticed  that  their  teeth  were 
more  or  less  decayed,  and  that  the  incisors,  principally  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  had  minute  cracks  in  the  enamel  running  vertically  down 
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their  anterior  surfaces.  This  defect  of  the  enamel  I  have  thought 
might  be  due  to  the  sudden  thermal  changes  to  which  the  teeth 
are  subjected  when  not  protected  by  their  natural  covering,  the 
upper  lip.  The  most  favoiurable  condition  for  the  preservation  of 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  their  being  sur- 
rounded by  moistiu-e,  for,  when  deprived  of  this  moisture,  they 
soon  lose  the  highly  polished  and  shiny  appearance  of  their 
surface. 

I  will  not  trespass  further  upon  your  time  by  giving  a  lengthy 
discourse  upon  the  tre^ltment  of  these  cases.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  they  are  either  dependent  upon  some  nasal  or  pharyngeal 
obstruction  which,  in  most  cases,  can  be  easily  removed ;  or  they 
are  due  to  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  which  fault,  thanks  to  your 
skill,  is  readily  rectified. 

I  very  much  regret  my  inability  to  present  to  you  for  examina- 
tion typical  cases  of  mouthbreaUiers.  Several  promised  me  to 
come,  but,  as  I  expected,  they  have  not  been  heard  from.  My 
regret  at  their  absence  is  all  the  greater,  knowing  as  I  do  how 
clearly  their  appearance  woOld  illustrate  to  you  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  habit  they  have  contracted.  Although  regretting  their 
absence,  it  does  not  surprise  me,  for,  being  afflicted  with  such  a 
disgusting  appearance,  they  naturally  do  not  wish  to  be  put  on 
exhibition. 

The  attention  of  a  few  scientists  has  been  drawn  to  the  peculiar 
and  sad  results  of  this  habit.  Tyndall  says  :  "  If  I  could  leave  a 
perpetual  legacy  to  mankind  I  would  embody  it  in  the  words, 
'  keep  your  mouth  shut ; ' "  and  Catlin  expresses  himself  still  more 
strongly  when  he  says :  "  shut  your  mouth  and  save  your  life." 
Even  Shakspeare  who  has  written  sage  advice  upon  most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  human  race,  has  not  forgotten  us  here,  for  he  warns 
us  to  "  shut  the  mouth  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide." — Dental 
Cosmos, 


Two  Cases  of  Death  after  Tooth  Extraction. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Centralblatt  fur  Zahnheilkunde  is 
an  abstract  of  a  communication  by  Dr.  Zacharewitsch  to  the 
Russian  Vratsch  with  the  above  title.  Both  patients,  of  whom  one 
died  on  the  sixth,  and  the  other  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, were  young  and  apparently  healthy ;  in  neither  was  there  any 
affection  of  the  jaw-bones  before  the  operation.     In  both  cases 
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after  the  extraction  of  a  lotfrer  second  molar,  without  injurf 
to  the  bone,  acute  ostitis  and  periostitis  of  the  lower  jaw 
supervened.  In  both  cases  the  sjrmptoms  were  severe,  and 
the  course  acute.  Swelling  of  the  jaw  and  cheek  came  on, 
and  quickly  involved  the  whole  half  of  the  face;  there 
were  severe  lancinating  pains,  and  general  pyrexial  disturbance, 
with  rigors  and  delirium.  As  the  result  of  ihe post-mortem  examin- 
tttion  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  not  cases 
of  simple  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  bone  and  periosteum,  but 
that  the  inflammation  was  from  the  first  of  a  septic  character,  £«.» 
that  the  fresh  wound  was  in  some  way  or  other  infected  with  sq>- 
tic  material.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  such  serious  results,  the  rules  of  antiseptic  treatment  ought  to 
be  strictly  followed  in  dental  surgery.  That  before  an  extraction 
the  patient  should  carefully  dean  the  teeth  with  soap  and  bmsh 
and  wash  out  the  mouth  with  a  one  to  two  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  that  a  disinfecting  mouth-wash  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  use  after  extraction.  After  the  bleeding  has  ceased  he 
sprinkles  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform  into  the  empty  alveolus, 
then  inserts  a  small  pellet  of  cotton  wool,  also  sprinkled  widi 
iodoform,  and  over  this  places  a  layer  of  wadding  which  he  coats 
with  collodion.  He  also  insists  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully disinfecting  all  instruments  directly  after  use.  As  regards  the 
importance  of  cleanliness,  both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and 
operator,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  but  whilst  we  can- 
not be  suprised  that  a  practitioner  who  has  met  with  two  such  dis- 
tressing cases  should  take  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  their  recurrence, 
we  scarcely  think  that  the  profession  generally  will  be  disposed  to 
admit  the  necessity  for  such  elaborate  precautions,  or  that  patients 
generally  would  be  induced  to  submit  to  them.  Indeed,  those 
who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  conditions  necessary  to 
secure  a  really  aseptic  state  will  recognise  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  secure  these  in  such  a  place  as  the  mouth. 

We  are  not  told  at  what  interval  the  two  cases  occurred,  but  the 
fact  that  both  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  same  person,  and 
after  extraction  of  the  same  tooth,  with,  not  improbably,  the  self 
same  instrument,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  the 
forceps  having  carried  some  intensely  virulent  poison  into  the 
system. 

A  third  fatal  case  recorded  in  the  same  journal  differs  from  the 
above  in  that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  tooth  having  been  re- 
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moved  The  patient  was  young  and  healthy.  Pain  having  been 
felt  for  three  weeks  in  a  lower  bicuspid,  great  swelling  of  the  face 
and  neck  supervened,  with  high  fever,  rigors,  and  symptoms  of 
general  pyaemia,  and  the  patient  sank  on  the  fifth  day  after  coming 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  (Dr.  Bros.) 

The  treatment  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  free  incisions 
along  the  swollen  borders  of  the  jaw,  which  gave  exit  to  a  large 
quantity  of  unhealthy  pus.  After  death  the  periosteum  was  found 
to  be  wholly  detached,  the  jaw  bathed  in  pus^  and  an  abscess 
existed  in  the  neck ;  a  complete  autopsy  was  not  allowed.  The 
writer  states  that  after  searching  the  literature  of  the  subject,  he 
has  found  three  similar  cases, — ^those  of  Pitha,  Baume,  and  Lanyi, 
— ^the  latter  of  which  corresponds  in  all  respects  with  his  own. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  lately  an  English  lady  of  title 
has  been  reported  to  have  died  of  gumboil,  though  no  full  account 
of  the  case  has  come  under  our  notice,  so  that  the  possibility  of  a 
like  misfortune  occurring  in  the  practice  of  any  one  of  us  is  not 
to  be  disregarded ;  whilst  the  only  lesson  we  can  with  any  certainty 
draw,  is  the  necessity  for  cleanliness,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  in  the  more  exacting  interpretation  of  modern  surgery. 


The  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

Special  Appeal  for  Reduction  of  Debt. 

This  is  the  season  of  "  Christmas  Appeals,"  our  letter-boxes  are 
full  of  them,  the  newspapers  are  crowded  with  them,  and  yet  we 
feel  bound  to  add  to  the  number.  We  publish  in  this  number  an 
appeal  for  an  object  which  has  a  special  claim  on  all  members  of 
the  Association,  and  indeed  on  all  members  of  the  profession. 
At  the  same  time  we  would  beg  our  readers  not  to  forget  the 
claims  of  an  institution  to  which  many  of  them  largely  owe  their 
success  in  life — the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  The  two  appeals 
stand  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  The  Benevolent  Fund 
should,  nay,  must,  be  supported  by  the  profession ;  the  Dental 
Hospital  has  a  very  strong  claim  on  the  pudltCy  who  profit  by  the 
knowledge  andx  skill  which  was  there  acquired.  And  we  would 
beg  our  readers  to  remember  that,  acceptable  as  their  own  contri- 
butions will  be,  that  which  the  institution  may  receive  through 
them  as  the  result  of  the  influence  which  every  one  of  them  can 
exercise  on  friends  and  patients,  is  likely  to  be  still  more  valuable. 
A  member  of  the  profession  informs  us  that  having  guaranteed 
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the  sum  of  ;^2o  to  the  hospital^  he  found  no  diflficulty  whatever  in 
raising  the  amount  amongst  his  patients,  by  simply  stating  that  he 
had  made  himself  responsible  for  that  sum.  We  hope  that  otheis 
will  follow  his  example. 

As  we  stated  in  this  Journal  a  few  months  back,  the  sum  of 
;^5,ooo  was  raised  by  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
freehold  of  the  hospital  Of  this  sum  about  one-fifth  has  been 
paid  off,  but  the  interest  on  the  remainder  of  the  debt  is  still  a 
heavy  charge  on  the  income  of  the  charity,  and  the  Committee  of 
Management  are  most  anxious  to  reduce  it 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The  Treasurer  informs  us  that  there  are  still  about  eighty 
subscriptions  for  the  present  expiring  year  still  unpaid.  We  hope 
that  these  gentlemen  intend  to  forward  this  and  the  subscription 
which  will  very  shortly  be  due,  together.  But  we  would  also  ven- 
ture to  point  out  that  although  this  plan  of  paying  two  years'  sub- 
scriptions at  once  may  save  a  little  trouble  to  themselves,  this  is 
gained  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  additional  trouble  to  the 
Treasurer,  besides  deranging  the  finances  of  the  Association.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  much  to  be  wished  that  members  would  dis- 
charge this  small  call  upon  their  purse  in  the  same  regular  manner 
as,  we  have  no  doubt,  they  deal  with  their  household  and  personal 
expenses. 


The  gathering  of  "  the  dental  practitioners  of  Birmingham  and 
the  surrounding  district,"  which  took  place  last  Saturday,  must  be 
pronounced  an  unequivocal  success, — a  success  probably  far  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  but  not  greater  than  it 
should  have  been,  considering  the  amount  of  labour  and  time 
which  had  been  spent  on  its  organisation.  The  Reception  Com- 
mittee showed,  by  their  very  attractive  programme  and  excellent 
general  arrangements,  not  only  what  can  be  done  by  a  deter- 
mined effort,  but  also,  as  was  observed  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  dinner,  "  what  might  have  been  done  in  Birmingham  two  or 
three  years  ago." 
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We  have  briefly  mentioned  in  our  report  of  the  proceedings 
some  of  the  most  interesting  "  exhibits  "  to  be  seen  at  the  Recep- 
tion. Messrs.  Lancaster's  electro-motor,  as  applied  ta  the  lathe, 
&a,  appeared  to  us  somewhat  deficient  in  power  for  practical 
purposes,  though  we  were  assured  that  additional  power  could  be 
supplied  at  very  small  expense.  But  their  electric  light  for  use  in 
the  mouth  seemed  to  be  an  improvement  on  anything  else  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  yet  seen.  The  heat  given  off  was  certainly 
considerable  after  the  connection  had  been  established  for  some 
time,  but  the  size  of  the  instrument  was  such  as  to  render  the 
chance  of  contact  with  sensitive  surfaces  very  remote. 


Amongst  Dr.  Windless  series  of  pathological  specimens  was  a 
section  of  a  tumour,  "  mostly  fibrous,"  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  palate  of  a  woman  during  pregnancy,  a  similar  growth 
having  been  removed  during  a  previous  pregnancy !  We  were 
unable  to  make  out  satisfactorily  the  microscopic  characters  of  the 
growth,  it  seemed  to  require  a  higher  magnifying  power  than  that 
provided,  but  the  history  of  the  case,  as  stated,  strongly  excited 
our  curiosity,  and  we  applied  to  the  owner  for  a  somewhat  more 
detailed  account  of  it,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  on 
some  future  occasion.  Until  we  get  this,  -we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  connection  between  the  recurrence  of  the  tumour  and  the 
pregnancy  was  of  the  nature  of  a  coincidence.  Have  any  of 
our  readers  ever  met  with  a  similar  case  ? 


What  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  inevitable  dinner,"  but 
which,  as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  really  does  serve  a  most 
important  and  useful  purpose,  was  a  fitting  wind-up  to  a  most 
successful  meeting.  The  Reception  Committee  had  provided  an 
excellent  quartette  party  and  pianist,  whose  performances  added 
not  a  little  to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  whilst  the  speeches 
were  generally  good  and  to  the  purpose. 


Chief  among  the  speakers  was  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  Queen's  College, 
who,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  British  Dental  Association, 
delivered  such  an  address  as  it  has  rarely  been  the  fortune  of  its 
members  to  hear.  Our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  this  speech  from  the  abstract  which  appears  in  our  account  of 
the  dinner.  We  would  willingly  have  reported  it  at  greater 
length,  but,  alas,  our  Journal  is  not  elastic. 
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Mr.  Spence  Bate  was  eloquent  as  usual,  not  only  on  die  daims 
of  the  British  Dental  Association  to  the  support  of  the  profesaon, 
but  also  on  the  claims  of  the  Western  Counties  Association  to  be 
considered  the  parent  Society.  He  was,  however,  fain  to  admit 
that  "  it  had  not  proved  strong  enough  for  its  place/'  and  that  it 
had  done  well  in  subsiding  into  a  Branch. 


Our  late  Hon,  Sec,  was  as  uncompromising  as  usual  in  defence 
of  the  dental  curriculum  and  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Association,  speaking  in  severe  terms  of  the  '^  withering  patronage  " 
of  those  who  did  not  mind  coming  to  see  and  hear  what  had  been 
provided  for  them,  and  who  had  even  lent  the  support  of  their 
name  to  the  movement,  but  who,  in  all  beyond,  had  "  left  it  to 
sink  or  swim  as  it  might."  Well,  as  we  know,  your  enthusiastic 
man  always  hates  a  half-hearted  follower  worse  than  an  enemy,  but 
these  individuals  form,  and  probably  always  will  form,  a  laige  class, 
and  hard  knocks  seem  to  have  little  effect  on  them.  We  question 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  put  matters  to  them  in  the  light  of  self- 
interest,  rather  than  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  honour  or  of  duty. 


A  MOST  gratifying  feature  in  this  "  Birmingham  Revival "  was 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by,  and  the  hearty  support  it  received  from, 
the  medical  profession.  If  we  are  sometimes  greatly  disheartened 
by  the  supine  behaviour  of  our  own  profession,  we  are  supported 
and  encouraged  by  the  cordial  manner  in  which  our  efforts  for  the 
union  and  elevation  of  the  dental  profession  are  recognised  and 
aided  by  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  wherever  and  when- 
ever we  may  meet  them. 

From  Dublin  we  hear  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  O'Dufiy  and 
others  in  the  cause  of  dental  education  in  Ireland  are  at  last 
bearing  some  fruit.  The  Council  of  the  Irish  Collie  of  Surgeons 
has  decided  to  found  a  professorship  of  Dental  Surgery  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College,  and  the  first  election  to  the  Chair  will  take 
place  on  the  20th  inst.  We  understand  also  that  the  Dental 
Hospital  is  being  re-organized  with  the  view  of  at  last  taking  up  its 
proper  position  as  a  valuable  educational  centre,  instead  of  being, 
as  Mr.  O^Duffy  expresses  it,  a  mere  "tooth-drawing  establishment" 


This  gentleman  has,  in  justice  to  himself,  [as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  institution  to  whom  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  con- 
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tributions  towards  its  establishment  was  paid,  published  an  account 
of  his  ^orts  to  make  it  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be.  It 
is  too  long  a  document  for  us  to  reproduce  m  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  and  this  seems  the  less  called  for,  since  as  the  late  Hon. 
Sec,  who  according  to  Mr.  CDuffy,  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
wished-for  development  of  the  institution,  has  resigned,  it  would 
seem  better  for  all  parties  that  by-gones  should  be  by-gones,  and 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  the  present  and  the  future, 
rather  than  to  the  past  As  we  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  we 
do  not  pretend  thoroughly  to  understand  the  rights  and  the  wrongs 
of  this  matter,  but  we  very  much  fear  it  had  its  origin  in  those 
unfortunate  personal  and  professional  jealousies,  which  are,  indeed, 
to  be  met  with  in  all  countries,  but  for  which  Ireland- possesses  a 
most  unenviable  notoriety. 


We  feel  confident  that  every  member  of  the  profession  will 
'^joice  at  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  Bart.  No  branch  of  Surgery  has  benefitted  more  by  Mr. 
Lister's  application  of  antiseptic  agents,  than  the  Dental.  It  is 
curious,  as  Mr.  Balkwill  remarks  in  the  paper  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  in  looking  through  the  literature  of 
twenty  years  ago,  to  see  the  way  in  which  many  observers  and  experi- 
menters were  groping  after  the  truth,  out  of  which  Mr.  Lister  has 
made  an  art,  and  which  Pasteur,  Koch  and  Tyndal  have  elevated 
into  a  science.  It  is  true  that  antiseptics  were  known  and  used  in 
surgery  before  Lister  called  general  attention  to  them;  but  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  he  reduced  to  order  and  certainty,  what  was 
before  mere  rule  of  thumb  and  chance  We  wish  him  long  enjoy- 
ment of  his  well-earned  distinction. 


The  mention  of  antiseptics  reminds  us  that  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can contemporaries  have  lately  adopted  what  appears  to  us  the 
very  objectionable  practice  of  republishing  as  ^^  From  the  Tranr 
sactions  of  the  Odontoiogical  Society  of  Great  Britain,^*  papers  which 
were  read  before  that  Society  eight,  ten,  and  even  fourteen  years 
ago,  without  giving  the  slightest  indication  that  they  have  not  been 
recently  delivered.  Within  the  last  few  months  Mr.  G.  H.  Hard- 
ing's paper  on  "The  Process  of  Absorption  in  Bone  and  Tooth 
Structure,"  read  before  the  Society  in  1878,  Mr.  George  Henry's 
paper  on  the  "  Conservative  Treatment  of  the  Exposed  Dental 
Pulp,  V.  Devitalization,"  read  in  1876,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Mummery's 
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paper,  read  in  1869,  on  ''The  Relation  of  Caries  to  Food  and  Sodal 
Condition  amongst  Ancient  and  Modem  Races,"  have  appeared 
in  conspicuous  positions  in  American  Dental  Journals,  without  the 

• 

smallest  hint  that  they  were  not  the  production  of  the  current  session. 
As  regards  Mr.  Harding's  and  Mr.  Mummery's  papers,  we  can.  odj 
say  that  they  were  very  good  ones, — the  latter  especially  has  been  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  subsequent  compilers, — ^and  that  they  do  not  con- 
tain very  much  that  one  would  wish  to  modify  or  correct  But  as  re- 
gards Mr.  Henry's  paper,  which  appears  m  Dr.Taft's  Dental  Regis- 
ter for  last  month,  the  case  is  different  Although  decidedly  in 
advance  of  general  professional  opinion  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  increased  knowledge  of  the  properties,  and  experience  in 
the  use,  of  antiseptic  agents  have  greatly  altered  the  aspect  of  the 
question  to  which  Mr.  Henry  addressed  himself,  and  it  is  somewhat 
annoying  to  see  a  paper  read  so  long  ago  as  April,  1876,  put 
forward  as  if  it  was^a  reflection  of  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge and  practice  in  a  most  important  department  of  conserva- 
tive Dentistry. 

Among  the  other  events  of  the  day  which  call  for  a  passing 
notice  from  us,  must  be  mentioned  the  bestowal  of  a  Baronetcy 
on  Mr.  W.  Bowman,  widely  known  as  an  eminent  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  and  still  more  widely  as  a  distinguished  physiologist,  and 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Owen  from  the  post  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  an  office 
which  he  has  held  for  five  and  twenty  years.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  congratulate  Professor  Owen  on  his  well-earned  rest,  after  a  long 
and  active  life,  but  for  the  statement  that  the  step  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  failing  health.  We  trust,  however,  that 
freedom  from  the  worry  of  official  duties  may  have  a  good  effect 
in  this  respect,  and  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  what,  in 
his  case,  is  truly  ottum  cum  dignitate. 


A  RECENT  American  patent  for  a  safe  and  agreeable  anaesthetic, 
describes  "  a  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  with  the  vapour  of  an 
aqueous  alcoholic  tincture  of  an  infusion  of  hops  and  poppies 
combined  " ! 


A  Correspondent  in  the  Electrician  states,  "  I  think  the  feet 
that  toothache  can  be  instantly  stopped  by  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  following  manner,  is  not  as  generally  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  Take  a  small  piece  of  zinc  and  a  bit  of  silver 
coin,  the  zinc  placed  on  gne  side  of  the  affected  gum  and  the 
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silver  on  the  other;  by  bringing  the  edges  together,  the  small 
current  generated,  immediately  and  painlessly  stops  the  toothache/' 
The  very  sensible  comment  on  this  is,  that  "  the  dedication  to  the 
purpose  of  a  well-known  gold  coin,  in  familiar  conjunction  with 
a  silver  one,  and  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  would  generally  be 

more  successful."  

The  following  letter  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Lancety  refers  to  a  subject  to  which  the  dental  profession  has  long 
sought  to  call  general  attention,  but  as  yet  without  success.  We 
regret  to  say  that  this  letter  also  fell  still-bom — no  notice  was 
taken  of  it.  There  are  one  or  two  dental  practitioners  who  are  always 
ready  to  rush  into  print  when  there  is  any  opportu;iity  of  vilify- 
ing their  own  profession,  but  it  was  too  much  to  expect  them  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  using  their  pens  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
ventilate  a  subject  of  great  medical  interest  and  importance,  and 
in  dealing  with  which  the  credit  of  their  profession  might  have 
been  honourably  upheld. 

"rapid  decay  of  the  TEETH   OF  YOUNG  MOTHERS. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
"  Sir, — It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for  young  mothers  to 
complain  of  the  rapid  decay  of  their  teeth.     This  is  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  abstraction  of  lime  from  the  mother's  blood  to 
form  the  bones  of  the  foetus.     Hence  the  craving  for  chalk  and 
kindred  substances.     How  would  it  do  to  prescribe  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  regularly  for  pregnant  females  to  make  up  the 
deficiency? — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
"Edinburgh,  Oct.  21st,  1883.     C.  F.  Naismith,  L.R.C.P.  Edin." 

The  Bogus  Diploma  traffic  in  America,  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
put  an  end  to.  An  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  sham 
degrees  has,  however,  just  been  closed  in  Milwaukee ;  the  owner 
had  by  some  means  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  from  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  State,  and  under  cover  of  this  he 
defied  all  efforts  against  him  for  eight  years.  A  letter  recently 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  in  which  the  writer  gave  an 
amusing  account  of  a  visit  to  one  of  these  institutions,  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  reproduced  here  had  space  per- 
mitted, though  it  does  not  tell  us  anything  more  than  we  already 
know  about  this  very  discreditable  business.  Until,  however,  the 
evil  has  been  thoroughly  rooted  out,  it  is  very  desirable  that  its 
existence  should  occasionally  be  called  attention  to. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  views'expreased  by  oor  CocreqModeatiu 


The  Dental  Benevolent  Fund. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ''JOURNAL  OP  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — ^WiU  you  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  your  pages  as  a  means 
of  addressing  the  general  body  of  the  dental  profession. 

The  notice  that  I   send  with  this  letter  shows  that  the  Dental 
Benevolent  Fund  is  now  fairly  established.     That  it  should  satisfy 
every  body  in  all  particulars  would  be  too  much  to  hope  for^  since 
its  very  existence  is   regarded  by  some  few  people  as  a  doubtful 
advantage.     It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  fair  beginning  to 
a  good  enterprize,  and  the  chief  point  of  interest  will  be  to  find 
out  the  measure  of  active  support,  that  it  will  receive  from  the  four 
thousand   gentlemen,   registered  under  an  Act  of  Parliament   as 
Dentists.      The  enactments  that  produced  registration  and  compul- 
sory education,  raised  the  practitioners  of  dentistry  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  professional  life,  giving  them  as  a  branch  of  Medicine,  the 
right  to  claim  kinship  in  thought  and  culture  with  the  Church,  the  Law 
and  the  rest  of  the  learned  professions.    Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  class 
distinction  will  quite  as  readily  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  respon- 
sibilities attaching  to  their  improved  legal  and  social  status.      It 
would  be  but  a  sad  continuation  of  a  remarkable  history  of  progress 
if  we  were  found  to  possess  only  the  dry  bones  of  legal  protection 
and  social  prescription  without  that  true  instinct  of  professional  life — 
consideration  for  others. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  misread  the  lesson  of  passing  events,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  story  of  dental  incorporation  were  the  philosophic 
"history  in  little"  of  human  development  in  its  social  bearings. 
We  first  combined  for  mutual  encouragement ;  we  next  opened 
hospitals  for  the  sake  of  charity  and  schools  for  the  sake  of 
education.  We  followed  this  by  rigid  enactments  to  protect  the 
foolish  and  to  encourage  the  studious,  and  now  as  a  climax  to  a  great 
enterprise  in  which  self-sacrifice  has  been  the  dominant  spirit  of  our 
leaders,  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  provision  in  the  future  for 
the  men,  women  and  children  who  may  fi-om  any  cause  fall  upon  evil 
times,  and  need  the  help  of  those,  who  if  they  do  not  regard  themselves 
as  professional  brethren,  have  missed  the  lesson  that  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  been  teaching  them.  If  the  Benevolent  Fund 
fail  for  lack  of  interest  or  adequate  and  representative  support  it  will 
be  a  sad  blot  upon  our  professional  records.  It  will  seem  as  if  we 
were  not  ripe  for  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  that  our  leaders  had 
legislated  in  advance  of  our  requirements.    But  I  do  not  think  the  four 
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thousand  practitioners  of  this  kingdom  will  let  us  fail    Here  at  least 
we  can  have  no  jealousies,  for  we  plead  in  the  sacred  name  of  Charity. 

There  seems  a  fear  that  false  pride  may  prevent  some  helping  because 
they  cannot  give  as  largely  as  their  neighbours.  If  there  be  such 
might  I  suggest  that  subscriptions  and  donations  could  be  sent  with 
initials  or  any  fanciful  title  that  may  be  chosen.  Mr.  Woodhouse  and 
myself,  would  be  scrupulously  careful  to  respect  all  such  confidences. 

All  I  urge  is,  let  us  have  spontaneous,  wide-spread  and  sympathetic 
support. 

Christmas  tide  Is  a  good  season  for  generous  deeds,  and  I  trust 
that  with  the  opening  year,  I  may  be  able  to  announce  a  hearty 
response  to  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Dental  Benevolent  Fund. 

Yours  faithfully, 

/«?,  Wimftole  Street^  W.  Oakley  Coles, 

December  lothy  1883,  Hon,  Sec, 

Packing  Rubber  directly  on  the  Model. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION." 

Sir, — Mr.  Weiss  complains  that  I  did  not  mention  at  the  Plymouth 
Meeting,  in  speaking  on  the  paper  of  Mr.  Brunton  "On  a  New  Method 
of  Hardening  Rubber,"  that  it  was  an  old  method  on  which  he,  Mr. 
Weiss,  had  read  a  paper  to  the  College  of  Dentists  more  than  twenty 
years  before.  The  fact  is  we  were  not  discussing  the  claim  to  origin- 
ality. I  had  tried  some  years  before  to  bring  the  method  before 
the  profession,  with  no  great  success,  and  was  pleased  to  find  someone 
at  last  who  seemed  to  appreciate  it.  In  my  published  work,  before 
describing  the  method,  I  clearly  mentioned  Mr.  Caleb  Williams  as 
being  its  first  describer,  so  far  as  I  knew. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Weiss  giving  me  the  following  quota- 
tion from  his  article  of  1861 : — "To  use  the  vulcanite  itself,  doing 
away  entirely  w^th  the  model  piece.  The  rubber  being  first  warmed 
is  packed  upon  the  model  and  made  to  take  a  perfect  fit.  One  great 
advantage  is,  if  you  desire  to  fix  metal  bands  they  can  be  placed  in 
their  proper  positions."  "  I  have  seen  many  very  perfect  pieces  made, 
&c.,  &c."  "Sets  made  without  the  trouble  of  previous  modelling." 
"  They  are  what  you  desire  them  to  be." 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  Mr.  Weiss  has  a 
prior  claim  to  Mr.  Williams  of  describing  the  method,  and  seems  also 
to  have  duly  appreciated  some  of  its  advantages ;  under  which  circum- 
stances I  am  only  the  more  surprised  that  he  did  not  attach  more  value 
to  the  suggestion. 

With  your  leave  I  will  recapitulate  the  advantages  which  this  method 
appears  to  me  to  possess  over  all  those  that  I  am  aware  have  been 
published. 

1st.  You  get  a  fit  as  perfect  as  your  model  without  any  danger  of 
breaking  the  latter  from  undercuts,  poor  plaster,  &c. 
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2nd.  After  having  tried  your  teeth  on  wax  in  the  mouth,  you  can 
give  it  to  your  workman  with  confidence  that  you  will  receive  the 
finished  piece  without  any  of  the  teeth  having  been  shifted  or  the 
bite  raised  in  screwing  up  the  flask. 

3rd  One  man  can  work  it  in  about  half  the  time,  or  if  he  has  a  boy 
to  pour  plaster,  get  his  flasks  ready,  &c.,  say  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

4th.  It  is  very  much  cleaner,  and  saves  the  hands  a  deal  of  dirty  wax 
and  plaster  work,  which  is  a  consideration  to  any  one  who  does  his 
own  work. 

5th.  As  Mr.  Weiss  pointed  out,  any  gold  work, — such  as  adding 
bands,  teeth  to  an  old  gold  set,  a  cradle  to  carry  a  swivel  to  go  over 
natural  teeth,  rests,  bars,  or  strengtheners, — can  be  placed  in  the  vul- 
canite with  precision  and  the  certainty  that  it  will  not  shift. 

Of  course  it  requires  a  different  manipulation  and  a  short  appren- 
ticeship to  become  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  working,  but  anyone  who 
will  do  a  few  regulating  plates  and  repairs  this  way,  will  not,  I  think, 
be  long  in  proceeding  to  more  ambitious  feats. 

Mr.  Weiss,  in  his  quotation,  mentions  that  "  he  has  seen  many  very 
perfect  pieces  made  this  way."  For  the  last  seven  years  or  more,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  entire  dentures,  the  whole  of  the  vulcanite  work 
sent  out  by  my  late  partners,  Stratton  J.  Coles,  R.  S.  Coles,  and  my- 
self, has  been  done  by  this  method,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  workmen  who  have  used  it  would  think  of  returning  to  the  old 
method.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

J,  Princess  Square,  Plymouth^  J.  H.  Balkwill. 

November  20thy  188 j. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr.  Arthur  S.  Underwood,  M.R.C.S.  &  L.D.S.Eng.,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  on  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London  Medical  School  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  resigned. 

Mr.  Louis  Maitland,  L.D.S.I.,  of  Earl's  Court,  South  Ken- 
sington, has  been  appointed  Hon.  Dental  Surgeon  to  the 
Kensington  Infirmary. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
Note.— -ANONYMOUS   letters  directed   to  the  Secretary  o!   the 

Association  cannot  receive  attention. 
P.O.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Letters  of  Advice. 
Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 

at  40,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  40,  Leicester  Square. 
Advertisements  to  Messrs.  J.  &AChurchill,  ii,  New  Burlington 

Street,  W. 
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